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TR. Richard Meid was deſcended from 4 conſiderable 


i family in Buckinghamſhire, and born' at Stepney, a 
ſmall villa 


Matthew Mead, was a celebrated divine among the noncon- 


bear London, in Auguſt 1673. His father, Mr. = 


formiſts, and had been one of the two miniſters of that pa- 


riſh; but was ejected in 1662. He had a very 
family; yet having a handſome fortune, he educated his 


children liberally, and kept a private tutor in his houſe for 1 


that purpoſe. 


numerous 


Party rage running high at the end of Charles IL's reign, 1 


Mr. Mead became obnoxious, and was forced to withdraw 


himſelf. He went into Holland, after having placed his fon _ 
Richard at a ſchool, under Mr. Singleton, an able maſter of 


his own prineiples. Here he made a great p 
thing which belonged to the Belles Lettres; and, in the year 


1689, was ſent to Utrecht, to complete thoſe ſtudies under 
recommended - by | 


the illuſtrious Grævius, to whom he was 

his eldeſt brother, who had alſo been his pupil. | 

Alter three years feſidence at Utrecht, he went to Ley 
and being determined to dedicate himſelf to the ſtudy 


q 


4 


6 in 5 


* 
» 


fic, he attended Herman's botanical courſes, and the famous 


Pitcairn's lectures on the theory 


bimſelf ſo far into the good graces of his 


ftugent infinuated 


and practice of phyſig. Pit 
cairn was very reſerved out of college; nevertheleſs, our “gg 
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that he dre ſrom him — 5 

e afterwards made good uſe in his writings, but never with- 
out acknowledging to whom he was indebted for them. : 
His academical fhudics being finiſhed, he ſet out upon his 
travels to Italy, in company with his eideſt brother Mr. Sa- 
muel Mead, David Polhill, Eſq; and Dr. Thomas Pellet, af- 
terwards preſident of the college of phyſicians at London. In 
Italy he met with every thing which could gratify and improve 
his exact and refined taſte, for all that is great and beautiful: 
and how advantageouſly to himſelf, as well as uſefully to the 
pole he employed ! Ren chere, bis works dear ample 
teſtimony. 

Ar 9 he had the 8 to inquire for the Tabula 
Iſiaca: but getting no information about it, he deſired leave 
to ſearch for it in a lumber room over the gallery, where he 
found this valuable piece of antiquity, buried in duſt and rub- 
biſh. He did the ſame ſervice to the Florentines upon this 
occaſion, as Tully formerly did the Syracuſians, when he diſ- 
covered to them he tomb of Archimedes *. At Padua he took 

the degree of Doctor of Philoſophy and Phyſic, i in Auguſt 
1695; and ſpent ſome time afterwards at Naples and Rome. 
On his return home in 1696, he ſettled in the place of his 
birth; where he practiſed 5 — for ſome years with a ſue- 
ceſs 4 ſuperiority of ſkill, which eſtabliſhed his reputation, 
and laid the foundation of his future greatneſs. 

In 1902, be publiſhed a Mechanical Account of Poiſons, 
which work was fo well received, that an abſtract, of it was 
inſerted in the Philoſophical TranſaQions + for January and 
February 1703. It was reprinted in 1708, with ſome addi- 
tions; but as it ftands in this collection, it is taken from the 


edition of 1747. which differed ſo much from any of the for- 


mer, that it might almoſt be looked upon as a new perform- 
ance. In his younger days he imagined, that he was able to 
account mechanically for the effects of ſeveral poiſons, by their 
mixture with the blood; but he was afterwards convinced, 
that there is in all living creatures a vehicle infinitely more 
ſubtil, an etherial and inviſible liquor, over which, poiſons 
bave a real, though inexplicable, power T. This retr 


| racting 
of an opinion, early eſpouſed, and-which-procured bim great 


credit in the literary world, thews a en. and ines rr 

becoming a great man. 5 
In 1704, appeared his treatiſe De Imperio Solis ac Lana 

in Corpora Humanen Morbis le undi. His reaſonii 
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upon this abſtruſe ſubject are grounded upon the principles 
planetary attraction, lately diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton; 
and, as the ſyſtem of that illuſtrious philoſopher was then but 
little known, ſo it is eaſy to conceive, that our author's per- 
formance would be rather admired, than underſtood, by the 
generality of readers. He republiſhed it in 1748, with al- 

_ terations and adde. 9 3555 
Dr. Mead, in his travels through Italy, met with Bonomo's - 
letter to Redi, ling forch his diſcoveries with relation to the 

cutaneous worms that generate the itch. He preſented. an 
analyſis of it to the Royal Society; which, together with his 
Account of Poiſons, deſervedly procured him a place in that 
very uſeful body. This analyſis was inſerted in the - Philoſo, 
phical Tranſactions of the firſt months of the year 1703. 
This ſame year he was choſen phyſician to St. Thomas's hols 
pital; and about the ſame time was appointed, by the Surge» 
ons company, to read the anatomical lectures in their hall. 
In 1707, his Paduan diploma for doctor of phyfic was 
confirmed by the univerſity of Oxford. In 1716, he was ad- 
mitted fellow of the College of Phyſicians; and-went;through 
all the offices of that learned body, except the preſidentſhip, 
which he declined in the year 1744. Though nothing could be 
greater than our phyſician's merit, yet it might not — been 
thus univerſally known ſo ſoon, if it had not been for the fa- 
mous Dr. Ratcliffe, Ratcliffe took a particular pleaſure in pa · 
tronizing a young man of Mead's excelent and amiable endow» ._ 
ments: and in 1714, when the former died, the latter ſuc» 
ceeded him in his houſe, and in the greater part of his buſineſs, 
He had quitted Stepney ſome years before this, and hadrefid- 
ed in Crutched and then in Auſtin-fryars, for the ſake of being 
near St. Thomas's hoſpital. The diſtance of his newhabitax -. 
tion from thence, for Ratcliffe lived in Bloomfbury-ſquare, 
induced him to reſign his place of phyficianz upon which oc 
caſion he received the unanimous. thanks of the grand com» 


LEI for his ſervices, and was preſented with a governor's .* _ 


Pr. Mead was now at the head of his order, as we learn 
from the teſtimony of writers, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
flattered. The celebrated Dr. Jurin addreſſed to him a Miſ- 
ſertation concerning the Force of the Heart, written againſt 
what the no leſs celebrated Dr. James Keill had advanced upon 
that ſubject: and he begins it in the following zemarkable 
manner. Sir, Though Lam not ignorant how rude andim- 
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cc perfect this difſertation is, yet I readily venture to ſubmit it 
« to your penetrating judgment: for how could I wiſh for 4 
e more impartial judge, or how could I chuſe a more pro- 
« per umpire, than him, whoſe remarkable candour and hu- 

c manity are as well known to us all, as thoſe excellent ta- 
<« lents which he enjoys, adorned with every kind of learn- 
c ing; and by whoſe bright genius and fine judgment we ſee 
« the theory of medicine enlightened and illuſtrated, and the 
c“ practice of it ſtrengthened and made eaſy ? Nor is there 
_ ©& any one living, of whoſe approbation I ſhould be more de- 
« ſirous, or under whoſe authority this diſcourſe, if it has 
te the good fortune not to diſpleaſe you, will be more ſafe 
„ from the cavils of ſome perverſe people. Dr. Keill alſo 
addrefled his anſwer to the foregoing differtation to Dr. Mead: 
. For,” ſays he to him, “ as my adverſary has beſought you 
& to be his patron, ſo I deſire to leave this controverſy to 
« your determination, who are a fit and learned judge of it. 
« And for your part, great Sir, who hold the firſt rank in 
„ phyſic, be pleaſed fo to moderate by your prudence the diſ- 
cc putations of thoſe who differ in opinion, that they may not 


.__ «© be contemptible to the unlearned, but profitable to the 


« learned f. Theſe papers were written at firſt in Latin, 
printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and dated, the for- 
mer January, the latter June, 1719: from which it appears, 
that Dr. Mead was applied to by the ableſt men, as a fit mo- 
derator and judge in the moſt difficult queſtions, although he 
was not much beyond that period of life, when the generality 
of his profeſſion begin to emerge. © TO 


1 is remarkable, chat party-principles never influenced this 


. 


great man's attachments: and, though he was himſelf a very 


Þ earty Whig, et he was upon terms of the ſtricteſt intimacy 


with Garth, Arbuthnot, and Freind. And when the laſt, 
upon a fuſpicion of being concerned' againſt the government 
with Biſhop Atterbury, was committed a prifoner to the 
Tower in 1723, Dr. Mead conſtantly viſited him, and be- 
came one of his ſureties to procure his enlargement. But 
what contributed to cement the friendſhip between Freind and 
Mead, was a common quarrel they had been engaged in ſome 
years before. Dr. Mead, having had frequent opportunities 
of experiencing the efficacy of purgatives to prevent, or at leaſt 
to leſſen the ſecondary fever, which ſo often proves fatal in the 

| confluent ſmall-pox, communicated this method of practice 


Keile Effays on ſeveral parts of the Animal Economy, | 


p- 54 Lond. „ Ibid. p. 79, 84. | 
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Freind adopted it; und, in his Commentary on the firſt and 
third books of Hippocrates's Epidemics, publiſhed in 17273 
inſerted the letter which Mead had written to him upon that 


ſubject ſome years before. Theſe two gentlemen being now 


conſidered as aſſociates in the ſame cauſe, a party was imme» 
diately formed againſt the new practice and its favourers; 


at the head of which was Dr. John Woodward, phyſic- pro- 


feſſor at Greſham College, who publiſhed, upon this occa» 
ſion, The State of Phyſic and Diſeaſes, with an Inquiry into 


the cauſes of the late increaſe of them, but more particularly. 


of the Small-pox. In this performance Dr. Woodward was 


not content with condemning the practice, but treated its 


favourers with contempt and ill- manners, and more particu- 
larly our author; whoſe reſentment, though juſt and well= 
grounded, appears nevertheleſs to have been carried to a very. 


exceptionable length, ſeeing it had not ſublided twenty years 


after the death of his antagoniſt . 


4 


lords of the regency directed Mr. Secretary Craggs to apply 
to Dr. Mead, as a man the beſt qualified to find out the moſt 


effectual methods to prevent its ſpreading. This occaſioned 
the publication of his Short Diſcourſe concerning Peſtilential 
Contagion, and the Methods to be uſed to prevent it, in 


1720; which was ſo greedily received, that no leſs than ſe- 
ven editions were printed in one year. The eighth, which 


appeared in 1723, was enlarged with many new obſervations, | 


and a whole chapter on the method of cure; and the laſt, in 
1744, was not without improvements. i 
In 1723, Dr. Mead pronounced the Oratio Harveiana be- 


fore the College of Phyſicians, which was publiſhed in 172433 
and to it was annexed, Diſſertatio de nummis quibuſdam. a. 


Smyrnæis in medicorum honorem percuſſis. This oration was 
attacked with ſome ſmartneſs by the moſt ingenious and 
learned Dr. Conyers Middleton, in a piece intitled, De mes» 

dicorum apud veteres Romanos degentium conditione diſſer - 


tatio, in qua contra viros celeberrimos Jacobum Sponium et 


Richardum Meadium ſervilem atque ignobilem eam fuiſſe 
oſtenditur F. Mead's fide of the queſtion was defended. by Dr. 


John Ward, late profeffor of rhetoric in Greſham College; 
whom Dr, Middleton, in a reply, treated with much con- 


tempt. Nevertheleſs, he every where expreſſes the greateſt. 


* 


+ Middleton's Works, vol. iv, 


* Preface to his Treatiſe on the Small-pox and Meaſles. 5 


to ſeveral of his brethren, particularly to Ratcliffe and Freind. 
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regard for Dr. Mead; and, in a work publiſhed ſeveral year: 
after, mentions him in the moſt honourable manner. He is 
' ſpeaking of an antique picture, which he ſuppoſes to be the 
füͤrſt, and the only one of the fort ever brought to England: 
& Donec Meadius noſter,” ſays he, « artis mediex decus, 
* qui vitz revera nobilis, vel principibus in republica viris, 
& exemplum prebet, pro eo, quo omnibus fere præſtat, ar- 
s tjum veterum amore, alias poſtea quaſdam et ſplendidiores, 
„ opinor, Roma quoque deportandas curavit “.“ e 
In 1727, ſoon after his late Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
throne, he was appointed one of the royal phyſicians; and for 
many years was engaged in the conſtant hurry of an extenſive. 
and ſucceſsful practice. When, through age, he was grown 
. unequal to the diſcharge of more active functions, and retire- 
ment was become abſolutely neceffary, he took the opportu- 
_ nity to reviſe his former writings. Some have already been 
mentioned, which were republiſhed in this ſeaſon of his life; 
and, in 1747, came out his diſcourſe de Variolis et Morbillis, 
to which was annexed a treatiſe on the fame diſeaſes, by the 
celebrated Arabian phyſician Abubeker Rhazes, farthfully 
tranſlated from the original Arabic into Latin. A copy of 
the only remaining Arabic manuſcript of Rhazes's treatiſe 
' was communicated from Leyden by the celebrated Boerhaave; 
between whom and our author there always fubfiſted a very 
friendly correfpondence. In his difcourfe upon the Small-pox, 
there is a chapter upon Inoculation ; from which it appears, 
that he was greatly concerned in introducing and eſtabliſhing 

this laudable practice among us. | 0 

The year 1749 furniſhed out two new productions from 
_ our author; namely, Medica facra, five de morbis inſignio- 
 Tibus qui in Bibliis memorantur commentarius; and, A dif- 

A courſe on the Scurvy, annexed ro Mr. Sutton's fecond edition 
of his Method for extracting the foul air out of ſhips. The 
laſt, and, as ſome think, the moſt uſeful of all his works, is 
Ins Monita et Przcepta Medica, publiſhed in 1751. Here, 
with great candour and fimplicity, he communicates all the 
diſcoveries, that long practice and experience had opened to 
him, coneerning difeaſes and their cares, and concludes with 
many falutary directions for 3 body and mind, 
perfect and entire, to à good old age. Though his faculties do 
not ſeem to have been at all impaired in this laſt work, yet he 

did not find himfelf in a condition to finiſh any thing further; 


© © * Germana quædam antiquiratis eruditæ monumenta, p. 2. 
_ Works, vol. iv. „ pop 
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but gently decaying, and growing weaker every day, he ex- 
pired upon the 16th of February 1754, without viſible ſigns 
of pain, and was buried on the 23d in the Temple church, 
near his brother Mr. Samuel Mead, an eminent counſellor at 


law, who died twenty years before. 


Dr. Mead was twice married. By his firſt wife, Ruth, a 
daughter of Mr. John Matſh, merchant of London, whom 
he married in 1699, and who died in 1719, he had eight 


children; four of whom died in their infancy. Of the reſt, 


the ſecond daughter, now deceaſed, was married to the late 
Charles Bertie, of Uffington in Lincolnſhire, Eſq; the eldeſt 
| to Dr. (now Sir) Edward Wilmot, and the youngeſt to Dt. 


Francis Nichols, both phyſicians in ordinary to his Majeſty. 


His only fon, Richard Mead, is married to Anne, the daugh= _ 
ter of William Gore, Eſq; of Tring in Hertfordſhire. e 
Doctor's ſecond wife, who is {till living, was Anne, daughter 

of Sir Rowland Alſton, Bart. of Odell in Bedfordſhire, whom 


he married in Auguſt 1524, but had no iſſue by her. 


To attempt a formal elogy of this great man, would be im 
pertinent in a preface to his works; and eſpecially after What 
has been occaſionally dropped in the courſe of theſe Memoirs. 


There is however one cireumſtance relating to him, which 


deſerves to be mentioned, becauſe it is uncommon; Which 
is, that, by his ſingular humanity and goodneſs, he conquers 


ed even envy itſelt; and accordingly this compliment was 


juſtly paid him in a dedication, by the editor of Lord Bacon's 


Works, in the year 1736. 

It would be impertinen 
be tedious, to enumerate the great and various ſervices he did 
to the republic of letters: let it ſuffice to obſerve, what in- 
deed every body knows, that few princes have ſhewn them- 
ſelves equally generous and liberal, in promoting ſcience, and 
encouraging learned men: and this is the true reaſon why 
Dr. Mead, notwithſtanding the immenſe gains ariſing from 


his profeſſion, did not die fo rich as might have been ex- 5 


pected. 


As to his literary collections and other curioſities, the world 85 
has already been acquainted with their value and contents by _ 


printed catalogues; and it may perhaps be ſaid, not unjuſtly, 


that no ſubject in Europe had a library and a cabinet ſo rich- 


Iy and ſo judiciouſly furniſhed. - Nor did he make this great 


collection merely for his own uſe, but freely opened it to 


others, ſo that ingenious men were ſure of finding at Dr. 
| Mead's the very beſt helps in all their undertakings. . 
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| He 1 correſpondence with all the n 
. ;; in Europe; and bis reputation as a ſcholar, as well as a phy: 
= | fician, was univerſally eſtabliſhed. There cannot be a better, 
| proof of this, than the king of Naples ſending him the two firſt 
volumes of Signior Bajardi's account of the antiquities found; 
in Herculaneum ; with the additional compliment of aſking 
in return, only a complete collection of his own works. This 
prince at the ſame time invited him to his palace, that he 
might have an opportunity of ſhewing him all thoſe valuable 
monuments of antiquity; and Dr. Mead uſed to declare to his 
. friends, that his years alone reſtrained him from een 
| a journey ſo ſuited to his taſte and inclination. _ | 
Upon the whole, no. foreigner of any learning, taſte, or 
even curiofity, ever came to England, without being e - 
ced to Dr. Mead, as it would have been a matter of reproach, 
to have returned without ſeeing him. On. theſe occaſions, 
his table was always open; where, what ſeldom happens, was 
united the magnificence of N witk the pleaſures of phi- | 


loſopher s. 
| To conclude: He was kneerely the friend of all i ingenious. 
and learned men, at home and abroad: of Pope, of Halley, 


of Newton, with whoſe portraits his houſe was furniſhed. 
He preſented to the college of Phyſicians. a marble buſto of 
1 done by an excellent hand, from an original picture 
in his poſſeſſion; to which his own Has been added by Dr. 
A done by Roubilliac, and placed near Dr. Harvey. 
1 His ſon has likewiſe cauſed a handſome monument to be 
= | eng del to his memory in Weſtminſter-abbey, with the fol- 
5 lowing inſcription by Dr. Ward of Greſham- , . 
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VV. A. RICHARDI MEAD Aachen 
ANTI VA APVD BVCKINGENSIS FAMILIA NATT 
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nch or alter whatever: 1 have judged to be wrong- Diet 
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4 ADVERTISEMENT. 
of electricity and attraCtion, applied to this fluid, which at 
the time of my writing were not known. The inſtructive 
Queries and Suppoſitions of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the ſur- 
; 8 electrical operations of Mr. Seepben Gray ®, impro- 
ved by Monſieur Du Fay, at Faris T, had not then enlightened 


W e word: 


But there are here two additions, which T 6upht particularly 
to mention: the firſt is the introduction. Having obfery 
that che action of poiſons, though they are of very different 
kinds, is generally uniform; and alfo, that the animal ſpirits 
are firſt affected by it; I have thought it proper, as this 
opinion may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange and ſingular, to premiſe 
an inquiry into the nature of the nervous fluid, of which it 
uſt bs nel that we know too little. And ih in 4 matter 
ſo abſtruſe and difficult, what I have advanced has more in it 
of conſecture than of demonſtration, it may be allowed to be 
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. © Juſtrate, but confirm one another. 


© The other addition is, © An anatomical deſcription of thoſe 
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O give an exact and particulat account of the na- 
ture and manner of the action of Poiſon, is no eaſy 
matter; but to diſcourſe more intelligibly of them, than au- 
thors have hitherto done, not very difficult. One may with- 
out much pains ſhew their effects to be owing to ſomething 
more than the bare qualities of heat or cold; and diſcover the 
| footſteps of mechaniſm in thoſe ſurpriſing phænomena, which 
are commonly aſcribed to ſome occult or unknown principle. 
But to unravel the ſprings of the ſeveral motions, upon which 
ſuch appearances depend, and trace up all the ſymptoms to 
their firſt cauſes, requires ſome art as well as labour: and 
that both upon the account of the exquiſite ſineneſs, and mar- 
vellous compoſition, of the animal machine in which they are 
tranſacted, and of the minuteneſs of thoſe bodies, which have 
the force to induce in it ſuch; ſudden and violent alterations. 
I have attempted ſomewhat this way in the following Ef- 
ſays; in which I do not promiſe methodical and finifhed trea- 
tiſes, but only ſome ſhort hints of natural hiſtory, and rude 

ſtrokes of reaſoning; which, if put together and rightly, im- 
proved, may perhaps ſerve to furniſh out a more tolerable 

: 8 of the Doctrine of Poiſons, than has yet been pu- 

. 1 M ̃ —̃ SLY C 
The firſt draught of this ſmall piece I made ſome years 
ſince, entertaining myſelf at leiſure hours with experiments on 
Vipers, and other venomous creatures; examining now and 
then the texture of Arſenic, Mereury ſublimate, and the like 

malignant ſubſtances; turning over What authors, had faid on 
the ſeveral ſubjects, and making ſuch remarks as from time 
to time deadu ned.. , bruit ob onad:; 10k 

Ik̃)hheſe continued inquiries made up at laſt three or four 

Mort diſcourſes; which when I began to digeſt into order, the 


* 


increaſe. 


„ o,. PREY ACE 
| increaſe of buſineſs contracted the intervals of my ſpare 1 : 


and the diverſion of ſuch. ſtudies quickly giving way to the ſe- 


verity of more neceflary labours, they were quite thrown by. 
Till talking not long ſince with Dr. Areſkine, concerning the 
Viper U . ee to review my ſcattered a and 
confirm my reaſonings by new experiments. wel readily 
offered me his Anatomical Obſervations. Theſe I have put 


at the end of the firſt eſſay: which do not promiſe a com- 


plete diſſection of the animal, but-chiefly ſhew the make of 
thoſe parts which are concerned in the poiſon. 

My deſign, in thinking af theſe matters, was, to try bor 
far I could * mechanical conſiderations im accounting for 
thoſe ſurprifiog changes which poiſons make in an animal 
body; concluding (as I think, fairly) that if fo abſtruſe phæ- 


nomena as theſe come under the known laws. of motion, ii 


might very well be taken for granted, chat the more obvious 


appearances in the ſame fabric are owing to ſuch eauſes, as 


are within the reach of geometrical reaſoning: and that there- 
fore as the firſt ſtep townrds the removal 7 a diſeaſe is to 
know its origin; fo he is likely to be the beſt phyſician, who, 
having the ſame aſſiſtance of obſervations and hiſtories with 
others, beſt underſtands the human economy, the texture of 
the parts, motions of the fluids, and the power which oe 
| bodies have to make alterations in any of thefe::. 

Nor indeed ought any one to doubt of this, ori lee 
thac the animal compages is not an irregular maſs, and diſor- 
derly jumble of atoms, but the contrivance of infinite wiſdom, 
and the maſter- piece of that creating power, who has been 
pleaſed to do all things by eſtabliſhed laws and rules, and that 
harmony and Ity £26) mee Ne all his 
works. Tan Þ 

It were beretere heartily to be wiſhed, that thoſe 8 
men, who ate fo: much abaid of introducing mathematical 
ſtudies, that is, demonſtration and truth, into the practice of 
phyſic, were ſo far at leaſt inſtructed in the necefiary diſei - 
plines, as to be able to paſs a true judgment, what progreſs 
and advances may be made this way. They would not then 
perhaps deery an attempt of ſo. much moment to the welfare 
of mankind, as vain and impoſſible; becauſe it is jor of 
and requires application and pains. -_ 

It is very evident, that all other e wy improving 
medicine have been found ineffectual, by the ſtand it was 26 
for above two thouſand years: and that ſince: of late mathe- 
maticians have ſet themielves to the ſtudy of it, men — hy 
8 3 intelligibly and ä Fo f 
1 abſtruſe 
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abſtruſe matters, that it may be hoped in u ſhort time, if 
thoſe who are deſigned for chis profeſſion are early, While 
their minds and bodies are patient of labour and toil, initiated 
in the knowledge of numbers and geometry, that mathema- 
tical learning will be the diſtinguiſhing mark of a phyſician 
from a quack; and that he, who wants this neceflaty qua- 
lißcation, will be as ridiculous as one without Greek or 


Latin. V e eee nn n "VE 
I have, as to what regards the animal economy, "referred 
as much as I could to the works of 1 fine, which — 3 
brought great light into the dark regions of phyſie, and taugh 
us * clearly and confiſtently, inſtead of amuſing our. 
ſelves with unintelligible words or precarious hypotheſes. 
The Differtations of Dr. Pitcairne, the honour of his profeſ- 
ſion in Scotland, are a convincing proof of the advantage of 
ſuch a mechanical way of reaſoning: nor could malice itſelf 
deny this, were not ignorance in confederacy with it, which 
will ſecure any one from being benefited” by the moſt uſeful 
JJ KW 8 
Notwithſtanding this, I have been forced now and then to 
make digreſſions from my ſubject, to clear fome doctrines ne · 
ceſſary to be known, which have not been explained 
others. For indeed the data, from which we argue in the 
matters, are by many-too few. Dr. Cheyne, 'the author of 
the New Theory of Fevers, has eaumerated ſeveral particu- 
lars, in which the theoric part of medicine ſtill wants im- 
provement. If theſe deficiencies were made $20, we might_ 
with more eaſe proceed in our inquiries into human nature; 


and ſhould ſoon convince the world, that the moſt uſeful of 


1 


arts, if duly eultivated, is more than mere conjecture, or 
baſe empiriciſm. | 85 


As to the authors I have made uſe of, who have treated of - 


Poiſons, I have quoted only thoſe who furniſhed me with 
matter of fact: for there are but few originals; and very 
large volumes on this ſubje& many times contain little more 
than a collection of vulgar errors. 
I had once thought to have carried theſe ſearches farther 


in particular, beſides what is occaſionally mentioned in the 


laſt Efſay concerning infection in acute diſeaſes, to have in- 
* quired into the nature of contagious and hereditary diſtem 
But the humour of ſeribling would not bold out; and ſome 
Perhaps will ſay, it is well enough it did not: for I am not ig- 
norant, how few I am like to pleaſe. If it be hard to think 
and write juſtly, it is harder yet to bring others to one's own _ 
taſte; nor ſhall I be at all angry, if to many I have afforded 
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| $FRHOSE things, which are expetienced to be in their 
| £ whole nature, or in their moſt remarkable properties, 
| bo contrary to the animal life, as in a ſmall quantity to prove 
deſtruttive to it, are called Poifons; whether they are hurt- 
ful by being taken inwatdly at the mouth, or communicated 
to the body externally by a wound. 5 5, 
. fubj ect has afforded matter for great diſputes among 
_ philoſophers, in their inquiries into the frame of the world. 
Some hive made it an objection to the goodneſs of the Crea- - 
tor, that there ſhould be any ſuch productions as Poiſons in 
nature: on the other hand, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, and 
their followers, fond of magnifying their chemical aft, tell 
us, that Poiſons are really deſigned for other purpoſes than 
is commonly thought; they being indeed great medicines, 
' When their concealed uſeful qualities are, by our ſtudy and 
labour, ' diſcovered and brought out of them. To prove 
this, they alledge that remarkable ſaying of the wiſe man T: 
i God made not death, neither hath he pleaſure in the de- 
C ſtruction of the living: For he created all things, that 
e they might have their being; and the generations of the 
& world were healthful: and there is no Poiſon of deſtruction 
< in them, nor the kingdom of death upon the earth.“ 
As the knowledge of thoſe minute philoſophers; who find 
faults in the diſpoſition of the univerſe, is generally too ſu- 
perficial; ſo I doubt the reaſoning againſt them of our adepts, 
Whoſe fight is often dazzled by the light of their furnaces, . 
will, in the preſent affair, appear too deep and far: fetched: 
for it does not look like univerſal beneficence, to create-ſub- 
ſtances, whoſe manifeſt and obvious qualities ate noxious and 
deſtructive, though they may have other virtues which are 
ſalutary, but which are only to be extricated from them by 
deep ſearches of art, and the torture of the fire. Re 
The true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to be this. The pro- 
ductions of nature of this kind, as to us, are often medi- 
_ cinal, either in the external or internal uſe of them; and ex- 
- | 1 55 F 


n OE 
I Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. i. ver. 1 Ng ; 
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perience, improved by reaſoning, teaches us to prepare and 
| | apply them to various purpoſes : but they are alſo not only 
. - dhybe, but even food to ſome other animals, which, by 
E natural inſtinct, devour them; and theſe themſelves afford 
| not only good nouriſhment, but ſometimes remedies to us. 
5 Little inſects, which we think troubleſome, are neceſſary to 
Ss the life of wholeſome birds and other creatures. Goats and 
i quails. are fattened by hellebore *, 1 by hemlock ., 
and hogs innocently eat henbane ; all which we call poiſon- 
ous. Many inſtances might be given of the like kind. Will 
any one ſay that the venom of the Viper is not made for our 
good, when without it (as will be obſerved in the following 
diſcourſe) this reptile could not have been provided with thoſe 
noble qualities, which render it effectual againſt ſome very 
Kubborn dileates? i. 27 1 
But this queſtion may perhaps ſeem more difficult with re- 
gard to poiſonous minerals; as, for inftance, arſenic, which 
| we find to be diffuſed almoſt through the whole mineral 
1 - kingdom. Now, it muſt be obſerved, that this is not a per- 
| * ect mineral, but an active ſubſtance made uſe of by nature 
| ; in preparing ſeveral metals in the earth, which are of great 
| fervice to mankind. It particularly appears to be fo in the 
growth of ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; the ores of all which 
contain, beſides common ſulphur, a great deal of arſenic : 
ſo that this, in the language of the chemiſts, may be called 
a mineraliſing principle. And the caſe will be found to be 
much the ſame in all natural productions of this kind. _ 
In ſhort, there is in the fabric of the world a great chain 
and dependency. of things upon one another: and though our 
knowledge does not reach to every particular link of it, yet 
the farther we advance m the ſtudy of nature, the more we - 
Mall find that | | . 


+ 


? „% Whatever is, is night 22 
But how much more would it appear to be ſo, conld we look 
into the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, and ſee the relation 
which our world perhaps bears to ſome of thoſe innumerable 
others in the immenſe ſpace, which the Almighty Being 
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K lib, iv. 645. | 
+ Galen. Simpl. Medic. Fac. lib. iii. c. 18. 
7 Sext. Empiric. Hypoth. Emp. i. 
|| Pope's Eſſay on Man, Epilt. i. J 
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may probably have made dependent upon one another by eſta> 
bliſhed laws and order! %% 
As to the text cited out of Solomon, the meaning of it is 
plainly this: „ God created nothing to be deſtructive to 
« mankind, but gave to all things their proper nature; and 
ce the productions of the world are wholeſome, Even poi. 
4 ſons were not deſigned to be hurtful, but for good uſes: 
cc for in all the earth there are proviſigns made againſt 
„%%% ga LC Cn 
Before we proceed to particulars, it may not be improper 
to give a general idea of Porſons, to explain in what manner 
they act, and by what alterations made in our bodies they be- 
come ſo hurtful. „ 55 Ms bY, 1 
Now, as to this, it will appear from the following diſcour- 
ſes, that though Poiſons are of different kinds, as well thoſe 
which kill by wounds, as thoſe which are taken inwardly; yet 
there is a great agreement in the manner of producing their 
effects; and that even internal Poiſons exert their force in 3 
manner atialogous to the external, © © 
Venomous animals, when they bite or ſting, inflict a wound, 
and inſtil into it a drop or more of liquor, which infects the 
fluid of the nerves, and by this means inflames the mem- 
branes: hereupon a ſwelling ariſes, ſometimes to a degree f 
mortification, which ſpreads to the neighbouring parts. 
\ Poiſonous ſubſtances, being ſwallowed, wound the ner- 
vous coat of the ftomach. An inflammation enſues, which, 
according as the Poiſon is of a greater or leſſer power, is com- 
municated to the contiguous coats; and in ſome caſes, eſpe- 
cially if it be of a mineral nature, ends in a perfect gangrene: 
for the difference between mineral and vegetable Poiſons lies 
1 in this, that the former are of greater force than the 
latter. . = | — Vs 
But in all accidents of this kind, whether the wound be 
outward or inward, the miſchief does not ſtop at the part affec- 
ted, but it is carried farther, even through the whole body. 
This is done by the great activity of the nervous fluid, one 
part of which being infected immediately taints all the reſt : 
and thus the whole ſyſtem of nervous expanſions is drawn in- 
to ſpaſms and convulſions; which, according to the different 
offices of the parts to which the nerves belong, produce 
different ſymptoms. In the ſtomach and inteſtines, theſe * 
ſpaſms cauſe ſickneſs, vomitings, and gripes; in the brain, 
deliria, ſleepineſs, and epileptic fits; in the heart, intermiſſions 
of the arterial pulſe, palpitations, and ſwoonings; in the lungs, 
difficulty of breathing, with ſtrangling and ſuffocations ; in 
VVV | ? the 
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the liver, by the ſpaſmodic contraction of the biliary duQts; | 
the bile is returned into the blood, and makes a jaundice ; in = 


the kidneys, the ſame diſpoſition of the urinary canals inter- 


rupts the ſecretion of urine, and makes it quite irregular. In 
Mort, the animal economy is all diſturbed : and though 
different Poiſons may ſhew their moſt reniarkable effects in 
different parts, and theſe, according to the violence of the 
hurt, may appear in very different 1 yet the ſymptoms 
always make it plain, that the firſt bad impreſſion is made 
upon the animal ſpirits. „ F 
- I have in another place ſhewn, from the manner in which 
perſons are ſeized in peſtilential fevers, that is, with faintneſs, 
giddineſs, palpitations of the heart, tremblings, &c. that the 
nervous fluid is likewiſe principally affected in theſe diſeaſes; 


It will therefore be proper to inquire into the nature of 
this liquor: for I think no regard ought to be had to the im- 
mechanichal notions of thoſe authors, who imagine that there 
is no ſuch thing in an animal body, and that muſcular mo- 
tion and ſenſation are performed only by the vibrations of the 
fibres of the nerves, without the intervention of any ſpirituous - 


fluid: | | 


- They, who can fatisfy themſelves with ſuch a ſcheme, 
ſeem to have very little attended to what is tranſacted within 


us, in the effects of ſudden paſſions of the mind ; in the in- 
ſtantaneous tranſlations of diſeaſes from one part to another; 


as particularly in the gouty humour; and in the ering 


changes, made ſometimes in a moment, in the ſecretions ol 
thoſe liquors, upon which life depends. 5 

But, to ſay no more, as the brain is manifeſtly a large 
oa with a moſt exquiſite apparatus for the ſeparation of a 
1quor from the blood, this muſt, like all other glands, have 


an excretory duct: now, the nerves are evidently contrived 


for this purpoſe, and conſequently muſt always contain a pro- 
per ſubtile juice. 55 5 * 
Io proceed therefore; this fluid, ſo far as we can diſco- 

ver by its effects, is a thin volatile liquor, of great force and 
elaſticity, being indeed moſt probably a quantity of the uni- 


verſal elaſtic matter, incorporated with fine parts of the blood, 


ſeparated in the brain, and lodged in the fibres of the nerves: 


This is the inſtrument of muſcular motion and ſenſation, a 


great agent in ſecretions, and indeed in the whole buſineſs of 


* Vid. Diſcourſe on the Plague. ee 


- 


* 


1 By the univerſal elaſtic matter I underſtand that ſubtile and 
active ſubſtance, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which our 
great philoſopher, Sir Ifaac Newton, ſuppoſes to be the cauſe 
of the refraction and reſſection of the rays of light, and by 
the vibrations of which light communicates heat to bodies; 
and which readily pervading all bodies, produces many of 
their actions upon one another. Fa „ 
I refer, for the ſentiments of this divine man, to his Op- 
tics “; but more a preg to a moſt remarkable letter of 
his to the honourable Mr. Boyle, written many years ſince f. 
| Whoever thoroughly comprehends and conſiders what is de- 
livered in theſe pieces, under the form of Queries and Sup- - 
poſitions, will be let into ſome knowledge of the ſecret ſprings 
of nature: and will then, I hope, be inclined to think, that I 
have not been wrong in endeavouring to introduce the ſame 
principles from the inanimate into the animated world. 5 
It ſeems very reaſonable, from that uniformity which there 
is in the laws of nature, to conclude that the animal ſpirits 
are ſomething of this kind: for there can be no greater pre- 
ſumption in favour of a ſcheme, than that it is imple, and 
of a piece with the known ſyſtem of the univerſe,  —_ 
Nov, an active ſubſtance of this kind in the nerves, muſt” 
neceſſarily be very ſuſceptible of alterations from other bodies 
of extreme minuteneſs and great force: in like manner, as we 
fee ſome chemical liquors, upon their firſt approach to each 
other, to fall into fermentations; the reſult of which is, a 
compaund mixture of a quite different nature from what 
might have been expected from the ſingle ingredients. 5 
Thus the compound ſpirit of nitre put to oil of cloves will 
efferveſee even to a flame: a fermentation being indeed no 
more than the attraction and repulſion of the particles of dif- 
ferent bodies, when they come together. 
By reflecting upon the phænomena, which the experiments 
of late years made upon electricity have diſcovered to the 
world, and viewing the attractions and repulſions of the fineſt- 
particles of electrical ſubſtances, any one may eaſily form an 
idea of this animal fluid, and of the exceſſive force and velo- 
MN with which it af 8 5 
It is very obſervable, that the communication of electricity 
is much greater through animal than through inanimare bo- 
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dies: that 6 is, che elaſtic fluid paſſing through theſe meets with 

a greater quantity of the ſame matter in them than in the 
other : the ſolid animal fibres being more adapted to receive 
it. The experiment of the boy ſuſpended on ſilk or hair lines“ 
is equally ſurpriſing and inftruCtive, demonſtrating this elaſtic 
ſpirit, even to our fight and touch. And if the nerves, as 
Sir Ifaac Newton ſuppoſes, are very ſmall, but ſolid, pellucid 
and uniform capillamenta, wrapt up in bundles 3 the glaſs 
tube rubbed by the hand, and its action with the elaſtic fluid, 
repreſent to us in ſome degree the nerves and the animal ſpi· 
rits lodged in them. | 

Perhaps the proſecution of e upon livin 8 creatures, 


| may in time make us more acquainted with the laws and ac+ 


tions of this Impetuous Part 815 e F calls "01 in the. 
animal machine. 


nia res xs accendunt 1 Fon þ 


It is ſufficient to our preſent purpoſe, to have deſeribed tbe | 
nervous fluid ſo far, as to ſhew it to be ſuch a one as is endow- 
ed with great aCtivity and force, and therefore capable of re- 
ceiving various alterations from other bodies, eſpecially ſuch 


as conſiſt likewiſe of very ſubtile and powerful Nele: and 


all Poiſons, we know, are of this kind, 

I was of opinion, when I firſt wrote theſe eſſays, * the 
effects of Poiſons, eſpecially thoſe from venomous animals, 
might be accounted for by their affecting the blood only: but 
the conſideration of the ſuddennefs of their miſchief, too 


quick to be brought about in the courſe of the circulation, 


(for the bite of a Rattle-ſnake killed a dog in leſs than a quar- 
ter of a minute ||), together with the nature of the ſymptoms, 
entirely nervous, induced me to change my ſentiments. For 
if, as Dr. Keill has computed 9, the velocity of the blood is 
more than five thouſand times leſſer at the fortieth branch 
from the great artery, than it is in this artery before any 


ramification is made from it; how is it poſſible that the brain, 


heart, &c. ſhould feel fo ſudden a hurt, unleſs it were convey» 
ed to them by a medium of much greater quickneſs? And 
1 can be no other than the animal ſpirits. - | | 
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Neither is it amiſs to add, that the obſervations I have 
made, if improved, may alſo afford hints uſeful in the cure 5 
of many diſeaſes. For, though ſome of thoſe diltempers, _ 
which we call nervous, as particularly paralytic weakneſſes, _ 


may be accounted for by irregular motions, and obſtructions. . 


of the animal ſpirits only; yet many of them certain] 


4 muſt 
ariſe from ill affections of the ſpiritous fluid itſelf, ' It can, 


for inſtance, never be conceived, that the ſurpriſing appeat= 
ances in phrenitical, maniacal, and melancholy diſorders, 
ſhould be brought about without alterations, ſuitable to the 


ditferent caſes, made in that active liquor, by which the mind 


governs the body. rs Wag Pai, oo 
There are many other caſes judged extraordinary, and not 


ealily to be explained, which depeud almoſt ſolely on the ani- 5 


mal ſpirits. I ſhall mention only one 
A ſurgeon of great merit and experience, in a very uſeful 
book, lately publiſhed *, has obſerved, that ſometimes. 3n 
gun-ſhot wounds, attended with à great laceration of the _ 
membranes, though things ſeem to go on well for ſome days; 
yet the patient is ſuddenly ſeized with convulſions in his face, 
which ſo fix the jaws that he cannot ſpeak, though the ſenſes 


are not impaired, and inevitably dies. It is, I think, very . 


plain, that this dreadful ſymptom muſt be owing to the bad 


condition of the nervous liquor, Which it is brought into by - - 


the tearing of the membranes, and which, notwithſtanding 
the tolerable ſtate of the blood, does, by its own diſorder, 5 


produce fatal conſequences. 


And, as we ſee in the mentioned electrical experiments, 


how remarkably the ſubtile matter is altered in its motions and 


effects, even by the fimple contact of other bodies; it muſt 
certainly be allowed, that when the ſame” comes to be incor- 
porated with the fineſt part of the blood, it will, according 
to the condition in which this is, make a fluid, elaſtic indeed, 1-2 
but at different times in a different degree, and therefore va- 
rioully affected by external ag ene. 
But to return to Poiſons: as the different ſtate of the ner- 
vous fluid may in ſome meaſure alter their effects; ſo likewiſe 
theſe themſelves, though really of the ſame kind, may yet ſo 
differ in their force and degree of action, as to be hurtful in 


Upon this conſideration, the ſurpriſing tories related b 
authors, of the different deaths inflicted by Serpeats of diffe- 
rent kinds, particularly in Africa, are not at all incredible. 


various and ſeemingly different a 


* Ranby, on gun-ſhot wounds, p. 72. 
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18 INTRODUCTION: 


I very well remember, that the learned Paul Herman, many 
years ago profeſſor of borany in the univerſity of Leyden, 
Who had lived a great while in India, affirmed, that there 
were alſo in ſeveral parts of that country venomous creatures, 
of the ſame kind with thoſe deſcribed by the African hiſtori- 
ans, which killed by very different effects of their Poiſon : 
3 and that, upon due inquiry into facts, he was convinced that 
_ the beautiful deſcriptions in Lucan * of the various ſpecies of 
39 ? vipers, which Cato met with in the hot Libyan deſerts, were 
not poerical fictions, but taken from nature. He had in his 
| 1 muſeum, preſerved in ſpirit of wine, ſeveral of theſe very 
v1 1 Serpents; particularly, the Aſpis, called Nintipolongha Zey- 
in  lanica, whoſe bite induced a deadly ſleep; rhe Dipſas, or 8i- 
ith ___ _  tula Macaffarica, which killed with an unquenchable thirſt ; 
1 | and the Hzmorrhous Macaflaricus, the Poiſon of which wa 
tt | immediately followed by hzmorrhages from all the pores « 


=—_ For we mu 


— 


re muſt obſerve, likewiſe, that although the firſt im- 
ia; 2 preſſion of the Poiſon be made upon the nervous ſpirit, yet 
{31 | the whole maſs of blood very quickly partakes of the hurt ; 
121 not, I ſuppoſe, from any mixture of the venom with it, but 
em fuch a corruption of it, as an irregular circulation, in-: 
—_  .: terrupted ſecretions, and ſtagnations in the ſmalleſt veſſels, 
"eh g8ꝗhe conſequences of a vitiated nervous fluid) may naturally 
produce. Nor will this ſeem ſtrange, ſince ſuch a compound- 
ed liquor, as the blood is, may certainly undergo any imagi- 
nable changes by alterations made in its motion only. __ 
Iuhus much concerning the general action of Poil. ns: the 
effects of the particular kinds of them, deſcribed in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſes, will (at leaſt in my opinion) be ſo many. 


proofs of the truth of the doctrine I Dave advanced. 
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HE Vide by his bl 8 6 tematkable for * | 
' venom, that the moſt 7 antiquity make it an 
emblem of what is hurtful and deſtructive. Nay, | 
ſo terrible was the nature of theſe creatures, that 
_ were very commonly thought to be ſent as executioners 
of divine vengeance upon mankind for enormous crimes, 
Which Had eſcaped the common courſe of juſtice. Thus He- 
rodotus * and lian + do both rake 7 that Adders were 
ſacred among thoſe. maſters of learning and 2 mold Þ the 
Egyptians : that they affirmed of one fort of them particu- 
larly, that they were made to be miniſters of the will of the 
gods, . tering evil from good nich, and puniſhing the 
Fad. herefore he goddeſs Iſis was repreſented with an 
Aſp upon her head t, to/denote both her wiſdom and power. 
And from her the Greeks and Romans honoured Minerra * 
with the ſame ſymbol, as ſhe often appears drefled in antique 
ſtatues and gems. And Pauſanias | obſerves of the Ara- A 
bians, that they forbore to offer any violence to the Vipers, | 
which were found near the Balſam- tree, as reputing them | „ Þ 
holy. The footſteps of which ſuperſtition ſtil remain among | 
theſe people to this very day: for Veſlingius 5 ſaw many of 
them take theſe creatures into their houſes, feed them, and 
worſhip them as the Genii of the place. The fame odd fan- 
cy obtains' in the Eaft-Indies : for the king of Calicut cauſes 
cottages to be ſet. 1 1 for 1 to deer them from ee 2 1 


* Lib: f. cap. 74. | + De Animatib. tb. xvii. e. 5. 
1 Aſpide eincta Na e Flace. Argonautic. lib. iv. ver. 


418. Dextri levaque {ulcis inſurgentium . cokibita. | 
Apuleius Metam. lib: ii. p. m. 240. e 3 


Bœtic. p. m. 303. 
of Not. in Alpin. de plant. Koype: cap. 14. 
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5 ſpeaks 6: 


4 And if ſo, the reaſon Macrobius gives for this no may 
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and makes it death to any that ſhall hurt one of them; chink- 
ing them to be heavenly ſpirits, becauſe they can ſo ſuddenly 
kill men“. A remarkable inſtance of ſuch an opinion as this 
we have in the hiſtory of St. Paul t, whom the people of 
Malta, when they ſaw the Viper leap upon his hand, preſent- 


- ty concluded to be a murderer; and as readily made a god of 
him, when, inſtead of having his hand inflamed, or falling 


down dead, 9 or other of which is uſually the effect of 
thoſe bites), e, without any harm, ſhook the beaſt into the 
fire: it being obvious enough to imagine, that he muſt ſtand 
in a near relation at leaſt to the gods themſelves, who could 
thus command the meſſengers of their vengeance, and coun- 


_. terwork the effects of ſuch powerful agents. 


I have. ſometimes thought that this might be the one 


why antiquity not only repreſented the firſt maſters of phyſic, 
Hermes, Aſculapius, Hippocrates, &c. in their ſtatues and 
medals, with a Viper added to their figure, but alfo worſhip- 


ped them under this form: for diſeaſes in thoſe days, eſpeci - 
ally the moſt violent, plagues, fevers, &c. were in like cam 
ner, as theſe creatures, reputed the commiſſioned meſſengers 
of divine anger and diſpleaſure f. They, therefore, who by 


their art could cure and ſtop the courſe, of theſe, as they 


were ſuppoſed to do this by the particular leave and aſſiſtance 


of heaven, ſo had honours paid to them accordingly; and this 
Pio N was in the nature of an e charac- 


: for, as the learned Spanheim obſerves ||, 

A > ſymbol or emblem of divine power. 
But, to ſay the truth, that which the ancients mob he 
mbol of health, does not ſeem to have been the Viper, but 
oy innocent Snake or 1 of that i of neh Lucan 


Viper was 


* N : 


Vos quoque qui cundis innoxia numina ferris © 
Serpitis, aurato nitidi 3 dracones. © 


F 


be a very good one; which, is from the property all Serpents | 
have of caſting their exuviz, or are W * . 


1 * Purchas- S $i ec book v. ebay: 12. 


+ Act. Apoſt. chap, xxv iii. | 
4 Cornel Cell przfat. in medicin.-Morbos ait ad iram rac 


immortalium relatos eſſe, et ab iiſdem opem poſci ſolitam. 


[| Divinz potentiz ſymbolum. Vid. Ezek. 8 cim. De uſo i 


| ee p. m. 125, 126, et 181, et ſeq, 


$ Pharſal. lib, ix. ver. 729. 


is 


which makes them fit emblems or repreſentations of health: 
the recovery whereof from ſickneſs and diſeaſes may juſtly be 
looked upon as the beginning of a freſh period of lite, and (as 
the throwing off the ſenectus of theſe creatures ſeems to be) 
the renewing of age oo oe Ton Tr Or 

Be that as it will, certain it is, that ſuch. fond and ſuper- 
ftitious fancies concerning the Viper, together with the miſ- 
taken opinion that few of its parts were exempt from poiſon, 
did not ſuffer the ancients 'ta-make any curious inquiries into 
its nature by anatomy and experiments. And this is the cauſe 


of the many errors they have delivered down to us in theſo 


points; which by gradual advances have ſince been reQtified, 
and the inward make, properties, and generation of- this 
animal, have been largely treated of, more eſpecially M. Re- 
di , Charas t, and Dr. Tyſon in his diſſection of the Rat- 
tle-Snake , which is a larger ſpecies of the Viper, have ta- 
ken pains on this ſubject, to whoſe. diſcoveries what is yet 
wanting we ſhall add at the end of this Eſſf ag. 
The ſymptoms which follow upon the bite of a Viper, when 

it faſtens either one or both of its greater teeth in any part 
of the body, are an acute pain in the place wounded, with a 
ſwelling at firſt red, but afterwards livid, which by degrees 
ſpreads farther to the neighbouring parts; with great faint- 
neſs, and a quick, though low, and ſometimes interrupted 
pulſe, great ſickneſs at the ſtomach, with bilious, convulſive 
vomitings, cold ſweats, and ſometimes pains about the navel; 
and if the cure be not ſpeedy, death itſelf, unleſs the ſtrength. 
of nature proye ſufficient to overcome theſe diſorders: and 
though it does, the ſwelling ſtill continues inflamed for ſome 
time; nay, in ſome caſes, more conſiderably upon the abating 
of the other ſymptoms, than at the beginning. And often 
from the ſmall wound runs a ſanious liquor, and little puſtules 
are raiſed about it: the colour of the whole ſkin, in leſs than 
| = hour, is changed yellow, as if the patient had the jaun- 
Ce. | „ V 
Theſe miſchiefs (although different climates, the ſeaſon of 
the year more or leſs, hot, the greater or leſſer rage of the Vi- 


35 | * \ % LN THE © . 

* Ideo ſimulacriseorum ¶Æſculapĩi et Salutis] junguntur figure! 
draconum, quia preflant ut humana corpora, velut infirmitatis pel» 
le depoſità, ad priſtinum revireſcant vigorem : ut vireſcunt dra - 
cones. per annos ſingulos, pelle ſenectutis exutà. Saturnal. lib. 


i. c. 20. Oſſervazioni intorno alle vipere. 1 Neu- 
velles experiences {ur la vipere. l Philoſophical Tranſac- 
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per, " animal itſelf of a larger or ſmaller ſize, d cate 
quently able to communicate more or leſs venom, the wound 
made deeper, in a part more nervous or tendinous and there - 


fore receiving more of the poiſonous liquor, and the like 


circumſtances, may variouſly heighten or abate them,) yet 
uſually diſeover themſelves much aſter the ſame manner in 
alt: vale the bite happen not to be accompanied with the 
effuſion of that liquor, which is the main inſtrument and ona 
of this violent and ſhocking diſturbance. VE | 

Bur before 1 proceed to inquire into the nature and 1 anne 


of the acking of this juice, it may not. be improper to take no⸗ 


tice, that the true uſe of it is to perform an office of ſo great 
moment to the preſervatien of the mdrvidual, ' that, Wich- 


| our it this ereature could not ſubſiſt. 


For Vipers live chiefly upon lizards, frogs, toads; mie; | 
aſe and the like animals, which they do not chew, dut 
fwaliow down whole; in which manner they lie in the ſto- 
mach, or if that be not big enough to receive them, partlx 
in that, and partly in the cefophagns, which is membranous 


and capable of great diſtention; till by the falival juices of 
thoſe parts, together with the help of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach, and the contraction of the muſcles of the abdomeng 


they are gradually diſſolved into a fluid fubſtance; fit for the 


- nouriſhment of their bodies, which is the work of many days: 


This is one reaſon why theſe creatures can live fo long with- 
out taking any freſh food, which 1 have known them to do 
five-or fix months; as aibeher 1 ts, that their blood is a grofler 


and more viſcid fluid than that of moſt other animals: ſo thar 


there is but a very little expence of it by tranſpiration, 
and conſequently leſs need of recruit. This not only micro- 
ſcopes diſcover, but reaſon teaches: becauſe there is but very 
little muſcular- force in the ſtomach to comminute the food, 
and make a chyle of fine parts; and therefore the blood muff 
accordingly be of a tough and clammy conſiſtence. Beſides, 
the heart of a Viper has properly but one ventricle, and the 
circulation of the blood is performed after the fame manner 
29 it is in a frog and tortoife, in which not above one third of 
it paſſes through the lungs: upon which account its commi- 
nution in them by the air is proportionally leſſer than in 


bother animals. Now ſuch a manner of feeding as this does ne · 


ceſfarily require, that the prey ſhould upon the firft catching 
be immediately killed: otherwife it were by no means fit to 
be let into the ſtomach. For we are not to think that the 
force of this part would be alone ſufficient to deſtroy it, the 
* of a living creature (beſides the confideration of the 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of the fibres) being i in a great menkare-abletowlinks - N 
chat; as indeed we every day ſind live animals i in the: ventri> 
cles of others; and — wi to do this is the proper uſe both 
of the teeth and their poiſon; for Which being) ee and 
adapted, it is no wonder if the Viper, chis ſame way by 
which it deſtroys its prey, proves ſometimes miſchievous to 
any other creatures beſides, when it happens to he een ae or 
by any provocation ſtirred up to bit. 
1 The deſcription of the poiſonous fangs, has be arti- 
= Cdculation and motion, as alſo of the glands that ſeparate the 
MK ycllowihl liquor, and the bags that contain it, 1 ſhall give, 

2 eee wit ſome anatomical obervatione,: ——— 'of wand 
diſcou | 

This venomous juice itſelf is of fo neal a quanti- 8 

45s that it is no more than one good drop that does the exc- , 

Lution. And for this reaſon authors have contented them» 
ſelves with trials of the bite upon ſeveral animals, never ei- 
F 25 examine the texture and make of the liquor itſelf: 
which purpoſe. I have oftentimes by holding a ee ad- 

— —5 and enraging it till it ſtruck out its teeth, made 
it bite upon ſomewhat ſolid, ſo as to void its poiſon; hich 
carefully putting upon a glaſs plate, I have with-a Micro- 
| ſcope, as nicely as I could, viewed its parts and compoſition. 

Upon the fclt fight I could diſcover nothing but a parcel of 

ſmall falts nimbly floating in the liquor; but in a very ſhort 
time the appearance was changed, and theſe ſaline particles 
were now ſhot out as it were into eryſtals of an incredible te- 
nuity and ſharpneſs, with ſomething like knots here and chere, 
from which they ſeemed to proceed; {o that the whole tex 
ture did in a manner repreſent a ſpider's web, though inſi- 
nitely finer, and mgre minute; and yet withal ſo 810 were 
3 pellucid ſpicula, or darts, that they nnn. 
upon my glaſs for ſeveral months. 

I have tried ſeveral ways to find out, if I could, 88 
tribe of ſalts theſe cryſtals are to be ranged, and to diſcover 
what alteration they make in the blood: and not without 
ſome difficulty, by — of the minute quantity of che li- 
guor, and the hazard of experiments of this kind, ſome cu- 


rious friends, and m together, made the gs {> ob- 
ſervations. 

About half an ounce of FUN blood received 1000 A 
warm glaſs, in which were five or ſix grains of the Viperine 
Ae i Jeged, was not Oy ed eicher in eo- 
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colour or teten Te it then was,” and remained. deln. 
guiſhable from the ſame blood, taken into nene, glaſs,” in 
which was no Poiſon at all. 

Theſe portions of blood were Am aſia with welds 


and alkalt's: the empoiſoned blood was, after fuch mixtures, 


of the ſame colour and conſiſtence as the other. | 
Spirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and juice of lemons, ſeverally 


| poured upon the ſanies itſelf, pn neither fermentation, | 
nor any change of colour. 


Salt of tartar run per deliquium, all the ſimple ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, dropped upon the venoms neither altered its co- 
Jour, nor raifed any ebullition. 

Syrup of violets mixed with the Poiſon dig not change it its 
colour either to red or green. 
The tincture of heliotropium, that is, blue paper, was not 
altered by the ſanies ejected upon it: and this drying ſill re- 
tained its yellowiſh colour. 
Me cauſed ſeveral animals, Joan,” cats, ad pigeons, to "oh 
bit by an enraged viper; which generally died, ſome in a 
longer others in a ſhorter ſpace of time. But we conſtantly 
obſerved, that they all, immediately upon the bite, ſhewed, 
with ſigns of acute pain, marks of their life e affected - 


fickneſs, faintings, convulſions, &. 


The head of a large Viper lay three hours after i it was cut 


off: it was perfectly flaccid and without motion. A pigeon - 
wounded upon the breaſt with the fangs of this head, was pre- 
ſently convulſed, 8c. as from che bite of the animal, and died 


in ſeven hours. 


We contrived a ſharp eel e to * WAY crooked, 3 in 
ſhape not unlike to the Viper's tooth, with a ſulcus or hollow 
on the convex part, not far from the point: into this we put a 
drop of the venom, and with it wounded the noſe of a young 
— It produced the uſual diſorders of vomiting, purging, 
&c. but in a leſs degree, and the dog recovered. It was re- 


markable, that upon making the wound the dog cried but lit- _ 


tle, till the Poiſon came into it: but then he howled, &c. in 


the ſame manner as if bit by the Viper itſelf. But a pigeon 


pricked in the fleſhy part of the breaſt by the ſame poiſoned 


.needle, ſuffered: as from the bite, and died in about eight 


hours. 5 | 
We made theſe laſt experiments, with a view to che contro- 


verſy between Signor Redi in Italy, and Monſieur Charas in 
France. The former, from trials of the ſame kind with 


thoſe we have now mentioned, affirmed that the venom of 
the ö lay in the yellow liquor of the _ "RE latter, 
| in 
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Helmont, and placed it altogether in the enraged ſpirits of 
the creature, calling this yellow liquor a pure innocent ſali- 
va; and alledged, in proof of his aſſertion, ſeveral experi- 
ments he made; with a ſueceſs quite different from that with 
which Signor Redi mide hi. 

The moſt that can be concluded from hence, I think, is 
this, that although the Vipers in Italy do not differ in theif - 
nature from thoſe in France, yet thete is a great deal of 'dit- 
ference in the ſucceſs of the ſame experiments, when faith. 
fully and fudiciouſly made, and when they are cautiouſly and 
timorouſly managed, leſt they ſhould happen to overthrow 4 
darling Oypothelia/ (|) att 12 Ry es 

And therefore, Monſieur de Verney in the Royal Acade- 
my, and Dr. Areſkine, then at Paris, confirmed the opinion 
of Signot Redl by ſeveral trials which they made with the 
ſame effect, as I was afterwards informed by the doctor him- . 
I“ nts en oy ne, 
We reſolved to end our poiſon-inquiries by taſting the ves 
nomous liquor. Accordingly, having diluted a quantity of 
it with a very little warm water, ſeveral of us ventured to put 
| ſome of it upon the tip of our tongues. We all agteed, that 

it taſted very ſharp and fiery, as if the tongue had been ſtruck 

through with ſomething ſcalding or burning. This ſenſation 
went not off in two or three hours: and one gentleman, who. 


would not be ſatished without trying a large drop undiluted;  . 


found his tongue ſwelled with a little inflammation, and the 
ſoreneſs laſted two days. But neither his nor our boldneſs 
was attended with any ill conſequence: oo nn 
Ibis is no objection to the hurtful quality of this juice: for 
as ſome chemical liquors ferment with others of a certain kind 
only, ſo theſe poiſonous ſalts may affect one fluid of the body, 
and not another. Which that is, we ſhall ſhew-anon. It is 
ſuffieient to the preſent purpoſe to ſay, that the ſaline ſpicula 
are broken and diſſolved in the mouth by the clammy ſalival 
humour: and, if any of them ſhould paſs thence into the ſto». 
mach and inteſtines, the balſam oi the bile will be an anti- 
dote there, powerful enough to overcome their fore: 
| Theſe experiments upon the Viper poiſon and the blood, 
are a ſufficient confirmation of what has been advanced in the 
Introduction, that the nervous liquor only is affected by this 
venom, and at the ſame time afford a convincing proof, how _ 
much thoſe ſcanty principles of our chemiſts, acid and alkali, 
fall hort in explaining the actions of natural bodies; fince 
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0 e abeſe fairs could i in any way be found to affect the 


viperine venom. 
Before I SR, 1 3 take eh that even. — of 
the. ancients were. thus far rightly. appriſed of the nature of 
this Poiſon. Of this Galen gives us teſtimony in ſeveral 
places; particularly ; in his book De Temperamentis *, where 
be takes notice, that (nothing has the ſame power upon the 
„ human body-outwardly as inwardly... Thus, (ſays he), nei- 
ee ther the venom of the Viper, nor of the Aſp, nor frothy 
e ſpittle of the mad dog, are alike miſchievous when. they 
fall upon the ſkin, or enter into the ſRomach, ben en 
1 wardly communicated by a wound.“ | 
And therefore Lucan, (who being an bilgned nat. 3 
amends for what is wanting of invention, by the ſpirit. and 
judgment always ſhewn in his deſcriptions), introduces brave 
Cato, when marching the remains of Pompey's army througl 
Atrica, very wiſely telling the ſoldiers, almoſt choaked with 
8 hirſt, yet afraid to n 4 a las Fu came 80 en 
1 1 zal of kern fe 


" Noxia Serpentum, 107 Ante Hage 20. 2M 5 
Morſu virus habent, et Hae, dente minantur : 1 
Pocula morte carent— 


Mix'd with the blood, wh Serperit's Poiſon m g 7 
The bite conveys it; death lurks in "ee teeth: 8 5 5 
Sede, it works no  harm- eee 1 
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| pews the like manner it was in 6 ps times- _—— WR — | 
33 I — the virulent juice had the ſame bad effects, when mixt with 
113K the juices of the body, by means of a common wound, as 
1: 3 when communicated by the venomous bite. This made Cel- 
114} ſus} adviſe, in ſacking out the Poiſon, to take care there be no 
= ulcer in the mouth; though this caution be rather ſlighted and 
1 ridiculed by Severinus and others, who hereby diſcover how. 
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| | 1 | üttle they underftood of the ſeat and nature of this Poiſon. 
3: F} And Galen 5, mentioning the ſtory of Cleopatra, relates from 
1:3 other authors, that the killed herſelf by pouring the virus we 
3: TY | 5» 


an Aſp into x wound made in her arm by her own teeth. 
a! row 2 2 5 it is ny this foundation that 3 + wag My 


ut * „Lab. f tit. cap. „ * I et Pharſal: lib. ix. ver. 6. 
LI | Loc. ante citat. || Vipera Pythia, p. 361. 

3: Fj 9 De Theriac. ad Piſon. lib. i. e. 1. Vid. etiam c. 10. 
7 3} 4 Nat. Hiſt. lib. xi. c. 5 3. Scythæ ſagittas tingunt peri. 
fanje et humano ONES: : irremediabile id ſcelus. 
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che Scythians poiſoned their arrows with the ſanies of Vipers 
mixed with human blood. The way of doing it Ariſtotle“ has 
at large related: and the Tartars are ſaid to uſe the like trick 
to this day. After the ſame manner the Indians make uſe of 
the venom of the lizard, called Geceo. This creature they 
hang up by the tail, and by whipping” exaſperate till it dif 
charge its virus, in which they tinge their darts? and a very 
ſlight wound with theſe weapons is ſpeedy death 7. 
A later author, in his deſcription of the Cape of Good 
Hope 4, informs us, that the way by which the inhabitants 
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animal kind, acts upon the body, I ſhall only here add the 
reaſon of one particular effect of it, which is thought very ex- 
traordinary and ſurpriſing, chat is. the jaund ice. 
The jaundice is a ſuffuſion of bile upon the ſurface of the 
body, and indeed upon all the inward membranes alſo- The 
bile is a natural ſapo, that is, a mixture of oil, water, and a 
ſalt both volatile and fixed, ſeparated in the liver. That the 
| ſecretion of it may be rightly performed, it is requiſite (as in 
all animal ſecretions) that there be a due proportion of its ſe- 
veral parts, and alſo that there be a right diſpoſition of the 
ſecretory veſſels. Theſe compounding parts cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be altered in ſo-ſhort a time as is here mentioned: 
but a conſtriction, or nervous ſpaſms, may almoſt ſuddenly ſo 
{treighten the orifices of the ducts, into which the bile is to 
paſs, that its derivation into them will be ſtopt; and conſe - 
quently it muſt remain in the blood, which in the courſe of 
circulation will diſcharge it upon the whole bod. 
Ibis is a jaundice of the ſame kind with that which followa 
ſometimes upon violent cholic pains, in which the ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the membranes of the abdomen interrupts-the. 
motion of the bile through the hepatic canals; the cure of 
De mirabilibus. Bont. Hiſtor. Ind. lib. v. c . 
I Peter Kolben, printed at Norimberg in High Dutch, 1749. 
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eines. | 

The via; qu uite 8 in che common jaundice, ovhich 
15 a diſeaſe of the liver. In this the fault lies in the bile itfelf : 
for though it 1s uſually ſaid, that this is an obſtruction in the 
liver, yet it aught to be conſidered, that the veſſels are rarely 
obſtructed but bo the diſorder of the liquors they carry, and 
conſequently, that an ill ſtate of the bile mult be, except in 
ſome extraordinary caſes, antecedent to an mln in its 
ducts: and therefore, as the alterations of fa compounded: a 
fluid are different, ſo the jaundice is accordingly attended with 
different, nay, ſometimes with contrary ſymptoms. In ſome 
caſes, without a fever, the fæces of the inteſtines are hard and 
white with great coſtiveneſs : in others a diarrhœa with a 


fever, and yellow diſcharges, weakens the patient. In the for- 
mer, (the conſequent generally of an inactive ſedentary life), 


* - 


for want of a due quantity of ſalt, the oily part of the bile 
grows viſcid and thick, and ſtagnates in the ducts of the liver: 
in the other, (owing to plentiful living, and drinking ſpirituous 
liquors), the volatile part of the ſalt prevails top Auel, and | 
the bile becomes too thin, hot, and irritating. 

There is another diſeaſe, which, though it be thought: to 
belong to another part, yet is indeed ſo much a · kin to the 
jaundice, chat it may be properly mentioned on this occaſion, 
I mean the diabetes: for this is not, as phyfictans have com- 
monly judged, a diſtemper of the kidneys, but ef the liver, 
proceeding likewiſe from a-vitiated mixture of the bile. 
happens moſt frequently to thoſe, who without due exereiſe 
indulge themſelves in drinking vinous liquors, and then 
quench their thirſt, ariſing from cheſe, by 00 great nan. 

of ſuch as are cooling. 

By ſuch ill-timed heating ad cooling of the A of 
— body, the natural proportion of ſalt in the bile, by which 
its oily part is incorporated with the water, is not ſuſſicient, 
now the water over-abounds, to preſerve the mixture: ſo that 
a great portion of this, together with ſome of the thinneſt of 
the oil, will be diſcharged: by the kidneys; and the urina 
- duQts-will be greatly enlarged by a conſtant afflux that way. | 
4 which means the thicker oily particles, are left in a degree 

coagulation in the ſmaller tubes of the ew, and are there 
* into a hard fatty ſubſtance. 

The diſſection of thoſe, who have died X he Baberes, 

proves this to be ſo: for I have always found a ſteatomatus 

een in their liver, in Appenans vor. unlike to os is 
en 
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ofte e Mor by ſtools in a confirmed jaundice, but of 
harder -confiftence. see ß 
As to the ſweetneſs of the urine, this is all bilious: for the 
a chemical diſtillation, yields four parts in five of water “. 
This I have obſerved to be fragrant, as if perfumed with 
muſk. The urine in the beginning of a jaundice very often 
ſmells like violets; and in a diabetes the flux is uſually leſſened 
towards the latter end of life, and the water is as bitter as gall; 
plain indications of a like . 0 of two diſtempers ſeemingly 
very different. Neither can I omit to take notice, that the 
cure of a diabetes confirms theſe remarks: for this-is: chiefly 
done by ſupplying the blood with a quantity of fixed ſalt, par- 
_ ticularly ſuch as is contained in lime water, and in that of the 
| HO at Briſtol, which is indeed a natural lime-warer-:-But 
what might be ſaid on this ſubject would require a juſt dis- 
courſe. It is time to come to the cure of the Viper-poiſon. 
There was formerly in Africa a nation of people called 
Pſylli, famous for the cure of the bite of Serpents, with 
which that country above all others abounds. Theſe people 
were thought to have ſomething in their conſtitution ſo con- 
trary to Poiſon, that no venomous creature would touch them: 
and it was pretended, that they made this a trial of the legj- 
timacy of their children. The truth of the matter is, they 
performed the cure in a manner very ſurpriſing to the vulgar, 
that is, by applying their mouth to the wound, and ſucking 
out the venom. The Marſi in Italy pretended to the ſame 
power f. Some ceremonies, to overawe the patient, and 
gain reverence to the operator, were added to the perform - 
ance: but Celſus, the Latin Hippocrates, has wiſely obſerved, 
that „“ Theſe Pſylli had no particular ſkill in this manage- 
« ment, but boldneſs. confirmed by uſe: for the Poiſon; of 
„the Serpent, as likewiſe ſome hunting Poiſons, Which the 
“ Gauls particularly make uſe of, are not hurtful in the 
mouth, but in a wound. Therefore, whoſoever will, af- 
te ter their example, ſuck the wound, will be in no danger 
e himſelf, and will faye the life of the wounded perſon F.“ 
* Vid. Haller. Not. in Boerhaav. Inſtitut. Medic, $ 99 
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+ Vid. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, vii. c. 2. lian. Hift. Animal. 


lib. i. c. 57. et Lucan. lib. ix. ver. 8 1. 


1 Neque hercule ſeientiam precipuam habent hi, qui Piylli 
nominantur, ſed audaciam uſu ipſo confirmatam, Nam venenum 
| Berpentis, ut quædam etiam venatoria venena, quibus Galli præ- 
Fpue utumur; non guſtu, ſed in yulnere nocent. Ergo quilquis, 
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Ariſtotle has hinted ſomething to this purpoſe. The ſpittle 
« of a man (ſays he) is an enemy to the bites of moſt Ser- 
„ pents . And Nicander obſerves, D e e fly 
te from even the ſmell of human eee ee en ee 
Pliny e e the thing ſtill in a ſtronger manner, and 
affirms; «© That there is in all men a Poiſon which kills Ser- 
“ pents; ani that theſe creatures run away from by omg - 
© they will from the touch of ſcalding A * Hara 
It may therefore juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that, upon ſo good a. an 
authority as that of Celſus, (who generally gives us the me- 
thods of the Greek phyſicians and ſurgeons), ſo beneficial and 
eaſy a'praQtice as thib of the-Pſylli- ſhould not have been per- 
petuated by phyficians. But che notion that a Poiſon, ſo fatal 
in a wound, could not be taken into the mouth without 
hurt, was, no doubt, the obſtacle; eſpecially when it Was 
imagined, that outward: applications would! anſwer the « po 
as well, without any hazard. * ** 
However, this method of cure ought? 1 chink; to Ut re. | 
vived : and there happened, about three years ago in London : 
a very remarkable cafe, 'which'confirms'the ſucceſs of it. 
The ſtory is this, as related to me by an ingenious and ex- 
perientoh ſurgeon, who ſaw the cafe at the latter end of it. 
A man was bit on one of his fingers by a Rattle: ſnake, juſt 
then brought over from Virginia. He immediately put his 
finger into his mouth, and ſucked the wound. His under = 
and tongue were preſently ſwelled to a great degree: he faul- 
tered in his ſpeech, and in ſome meaſure loſt his ſenſes. He 
then drank a large quantity of oil, and warm water upon it, 
by which he vomited plentifully.” A hve pigeon was cut in 
two, and applied to the finger. TWo hours after this, the 
fleſh about the wound was cut out, and the part burnt with a 
bot iron, and the arm embrocated with warm oil. He then 
recovered his ſpeech and his ſenſes. His arm continued ſwel- 
led the next day, but by common applications ſoon grow ea- | 
iy, and the patient ſuffered no farther miſchief,” 0099 
As the Poiſon of this ſnake is more quick and dead! — 
any other that we know, a remedy for this will mol 
tainly N effectual againſt chat of ſmaller . and vi 


exemplum Pſylli - els id _— exſhzerit,. et ipſe- ray exit, 
et tutum hominem præſtabit. Medicin, lib. v. c. . 
-*-Hift. Animal. lib. viii. c. 29. bz . 5 
gr" Hande. N BeoTiav olane! vroirgeras e Þ Dee ver. 86. 
t Omnibus hominibus contra Ser pentes ineſt veneum, ferunts 
Wy) an ſalivæ, ut feryentis aquæ contactum, fugere. Loe. citat. 
EF; - other 
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other creatures of alte kin nd. 
made uſe of (the v vomit 3 could be of no ſervice. The 
pigeon; the cutting and burning the part two hours after the 
NE bad been made, did no good. Embrocating the arm 
with oil only abated. the ſwelling. Therefore the phyſicians 
of the Royal Academy at Paris gave a tight judgment of this 
application in a like caſe. An account having been given in 
our Philoſophical Tranſactions * of an experiment made, in 
which it was pretended: that common oil, rubbed. into the 
wound, had cured the bite of a Viper; they with all poſſible 
care made ſeveral trials with i it, and pronounced it to be in · 
eſfectual, any farther. than as it might be i; fomentation, to 
the tumeſied part T. 
The firſt thing chen to be —.— upon che bite.of a 8 
any kind, is that the patient ſhould immediately ſuck the 
wound himſelf, if he can come at it: if he cannot, another 
perſon ſhould do this good office for him. Whoever does it, 
cught (to prevent any inflammation. of the lips and tongue, 
— —— the heat of the Pollen to waſh his mouth well before 
hand with warm oil, and hold mene, 1 ae in the . 
while the ſuction is perfor TI 


After this is over, it will be — 45 to give. a vromit- i" 


doſe of Rad. Ipecacuan.. encouraged. in the working with oil 835 


and warm water, may be ſufficient. The good effect of this 
is owing to the ſhake which the action of vomiting gives to 
the nerves; whereby the irregular ſpaſms, into which Hong 
whole ſyſtem might be drawn, are prevented. ws 

Jo confirm this practice, I have been aſſured. bp an i | i 
nious ſurgeon, who lived in Virginia, that the Indians there 
cure the bite of the Rattle-ſnake by ſucking the wound, and 
taking immediately a large quantity of a decoction of the Se- 
neca Rattle-ſnake root, (which nn ee : 
to the part the ſame root chewed... 

As to any other external management, Ithink/it can avail 
but little: ſince it cannot prevent the ſudden communication 
af the poiſon to the nerves. Burning the part with a hot i iron 
is of no uſe. Dry falt upon the wound, recommended 
Celtus 4, promiſes ſomewhat more, but not much. The ce- | 
lebrated Co des brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and ſaid: 
to be taken out of the head of the Cobra de Capello, have no 
virtue to be depended: on. This Signor Redi g, Monfieur 
Charas 9, and wel, have experienced. They will indeed, | 


No. 443. + Mem. Acad. Sc. Par. an. 1737. 
wy Lib. v. e. 2967 1 1 intorno en ery _ naturall, 
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when applied, ſtick to the wound fon ſome time; being, 46 
appears from their make, not natural but factitious bodies; 
compounded moſt probably of calcined bones, and ſome teſta- 
ceous ſubſtances mixt together; but when they drop off, may 
are found to have imbibed nothing of the venom. | 
More is to be ſaid for the remedy of our Viper-catchers, i in 
which they place ſo much confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of a bite than of a common puncture; immediately curing 
themſelves by the application of their ſpecific... _ 
This, though they keep it as a great ſecret, I have however 
upon ſtrict inquiry found out to be no other than the Axungia 
Viperina, preſently rubbed into the wound. And to convince 
myſelf of its good effects, I enraged a viper to bite a young 
dog in the —_ both the teeth were ſtruck deep in; he 
bowled bitterly, and the part began to ſwell: I n ap- 
plied ſome of the Axungia I had N at nee and he was 
he” well the next dax. a 4 
But becauſe ſome gentlemen, Who ſaw this n eee 
were apt to impute the cure rather to the dog's ſpittle (he 
liking the wound) than to the virtue of the fat; we made 
bim to be bit again in the tongue, forbearing the uſe. of our 
remedy, and he died within four or five. hours. 5 
At another time I made the like trial with the ſame — 5 
As this Axungia conſiſts of clammy and viſcid parts, which 
are withal more penetrating and active than moſt oily ſubſtan- 
ces; ſo theſe, without all doubt, may, if . applied, 
involve, and as it were ſheath, the volatile ſalts of the venem- 
ous liquor, and thus prevent their ſhooting out into thoſe ery- 
ſtalline ſpicula, which we have obſerved. to be the main in- 
ſtruments of that deadly miſchief that attends the bite. 
But even this cure ought not to be relied on. It is ſafeſt ; 


to uſe the method we have mentioned: and moreover, if the. 


patient feels any ſickneſs, faintneſs, or any of the nervous 
ſymptoms. we have deſcribed, he muſt be put into bed, and 
a ſweat muſt be promoted by cordial medicines, particularly. 
the Confect. Ralegh. and the ſalt of Vipers, or, in want of 
this, ſalt of Hartſhorn, given in warm wine. I have often 
experienced the good effects of this proceeding; and, after all 
the pretenſions of the cure by oil, in the caſe above related , 
the man was really not recovered without theſe means. 
I ſhall conclude with ſome hints, concerning the uſe of the 
Viper i in phyſic; becauſe authors are very large in enumerat- 
ing its virtues againſt As and ſome of them "yy ns 
8 
* Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 0 1. 


One 
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„ 57 rut 12. 33 
One of the firſt whom we find in antic days to have thade 


uſe of the fleſh of this creature to medien purpoſes, was, I 88 
think, Antonius Mufa, the famous phyſician to Octavius : 


Exſar; of whom Pliny » tells us, „ That when he met with 
& incurable ulcers, he ordered the eating of Vipers, and by 
« this means they were quickly healed.” 
It is not e re that 80 might have lear ned chis from 
the great Greek phyſiciat! Cfaterus, mentioned often by Ci- 
cero, in his epiſtles to Atticus; Who; as Porphyrius f relates, 
* very happily cured a miſerable ſlave, whoſe ſkin in a ſtrange 
dc manner fell off from his bones, by adviſing him to feed 
* upon Vipers dreffed after the manner of iſh." | 
Be this as it will, in Galen's time the profitable qualitics of 5 
the Viper were very commonly known. He ſays, that they who 
are afflicted with the Elephantiaſis, are wonderfully relieved 


by eating Vipers dreſſed like eels: and relates very remarkable - 


ſtories of cures of this diſeaſe, performed by the Viper-winet. 
Aretæus, who moſt probably lived about the ſame time 
with Galen, and of all the ancients has moſt accurately de- 
ſcribed the Elephantiaſis, commends, as Cratetus did, the'eat- 
ing of Vipers inſtead of fiſh in the ſame diſeaſe |. And'to this 
purpoſe I remember, that as Lopes 5, in his relation of the 
kingdom of Congo in Africa, takes notice how greedily the 
negroes eat Adders, roaſting them, and eſteeming them as the 
moſt delicious food; ſo Damp ier 4 alſo informs us, that the 
natives of Tonquin im the Ealt. Indies treat their friends with 
arack, in which Snakes and Scorpions have been infuſed, 
accounting this not = 'a great cordial, but alſo an antidote i 
againſt the leproſy, and all other ſorts of Poiſon.” -* == 
1 have — Wert told by a learned phyſician who renden 85 
many years at Bengal, that it is a conſtant practice there to 
order in diet the Cobra de Capello (the Viper of cher den 
try) to perſons waſted by long — 1 | 
The phyſicians in Italy —— France very comir pre. 
ſeribe the broth and — of My — ets for much the fame . 


nate ferment. 42 


* 


* Lab. Xx. ei 13. ow Deen, 10 855 Mx 1 P. 118 
1 De arte curat. ad ate lib. ji. c. 10. et De fimpl. medi. 
Fault. lib. xi. c. 1. Curat. diuturn. lib. ü. c. 13. 
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B | From all this it appears, that the main efficacy of the vipe- 
C- 8 rine fleſh is to quicken the circle of the blood, promote its 
- + © _- due mixture, and by this means cleanſe and ſcour the glands 
of . thoſe ſtagnating juices, which, turning to acidity, are the 
origin of many, at leaſt, of thoſe troubleſome diſtempers in 
* . _ the ſurface of the body, which go under the names of ſcro- 
˙wvö; m AE 7 ß 
Theſe good effects are owing to that penetrating, ſtrong 
falt, with which the ſubſtance of theſe creatures does, in a 
very great proportion, abound; and the reaſon of this is from 
the food they live on, which we have obſerved before to be 
lizards, moles, &c. whoſe nature every one knows to be ſuch 
as muſt neceſſarily, when they are diilolved in the ſtomach, 
fupply the blood with a great quantity of active and volatile 
ks And herein lies the difference between the fleſh of 
pers and that of other innocent Serpents, which feeding 
chiefly upon graſs, herbs, &c. do not recommend themfelves 
to us by any of thoſe properties, which are in ſo eminent a 
JJ ooo Feit 23 tw 
Whoſoever reflects on what has been ſaid on this head, 
will very readily acknowledge, that our phyficians deal too 
cautioully or ſparingly with a remedy, which may be applied 
to very good purpoles, when they preſcribe a few grains of the 
powder of dried Vipers, or make up a ſmall quantity of their 
fleſh into troches. Whereas, that ſervice may really be done 
this way, the patient ought to eat frequently of Viper gelly, 
or broth; or rather, as the ancient manner was, to boil Vi- 
pers, and eat them like fiſh; or, if this food will not go down, 
(though really very good and delicious fare) to make uſe at 
| leaſt of wine in which dried Vipers have been digeſted fix or 
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j {even days, in a gentle heat *, from which I have ſeen very 
(1 33Y good effects in obſtinate lepras; or, laſtly, (in ſome caſes 
1133 eſpecially, where wine is not convenient), to take either the. 
li poder, or good quantities of the viperine ſalt, in which 
319 alone the virtue of all medicines made from this creature re» 
Er ſides. And therefore the falt of any other animal, which is 
5418 ſtill more pungent and ſtimulating than this, (as is particu- 
11 | larly that of Cantharides), is yet a more powerful remedy. in 
13231 dry and ſcaly leprous eruptions; which may, without any in- 
193  .- convenience, be given in the form of a tincture made with 
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An e. Desiptien of thoſe Parts i in a Via, 


and in a Rar TLE-SNAK E, which are concerned in 
their Poiſon: with a Short eee of ſome rape 
_ VEzNomovs ee N e ene ee TOW ON 
N order to give 2 full view of the fling of death in 


a Viper, and that larger ſpecies of it, the Rattle-Snake, I 
ſhall explain the figures drawn from diſſections of them both, 


beginning with the leſſer animal, and ending with ve bigs 


And if ſome things are repeated in the latter, which had been 


obſerved in the former, this will not be thought tedious: be- | 
cauſe in ſubjects ſo minute, it is ſometimes neceſſary to repre-. 
ſent the ſame parts in different ſituations and connexions, that 
the uſes aſſigned to them may be the more clearly underſtood. 

And for this reaſon, T ſhall not follow the order of the figures, 
ſo much as I ſhall the thread of the deferiprions which they 


| are deſigned to explain. 5 


nn eee 
Exhibits ſeveral views taken ſens: | the head of Wow common 


Fig. I, hows} a x de view of 5 ſkull 4171 jaws: in Spich 
a. repreſents two poiſoning fangs on each fide, fixed (in a 
manner to be deſcribed hereafter) in a ſolid bone on each 
fide b. 'Thefe ſolid bones are articulated by a ginglymus, as 
it were pendent to the two zygomata: upon which, with the 


poiſoning fangs, they receive two motions, viz. production, 


by which the fangs are erected; and retraction, by which, 
theſe fangs are brought in, and couched againſt the roof TY 


the mouth, fo as to admit of eloſing the jaws. 


Fig. 5. #. ſhews theſe fangs magnified, _ 
Theſe motions are produced 77 a thin ſlipe of Te The ba. 
c. and Fig. 5. d. which being connected to the bone 6. below | 


its articulation, makes it to join in the motions of production 


and retraction, which it receives itſelf by being connected to 
the bone, Fig. 5. c. which is produced and retracted as well 
in 8 with the under jaw, to which it js * 

35 E 8 ag 
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11 as by the action of muſcles properly formed and fublrvien 
ww to it 3 
Fig. 1 A ſhevs the under ja aw, and 
dt e, its two fulcra, by the help of which it denies + varie« 
ty of motions neceſfary in ſwallowing ifs prey. 
Fig. 6. ſhews theſe two fulcra a and h. by the i intervention 
of Neb the under jaw is connected to the fincipur and tem- 
E. | 
In order to under and the manner by which the Viper 
fwallows its prey, it muſt be obſerved, that the upper and 
lower jaw on one fide move independently of the upper and 
lower jaw on the 1 ——— ſide; ſo as that the upper and low- 
er on one fide can be protruded or retracted, while the cor · 
reſpondent parts on the ite fide, are either employed in 
111 contrary motions, or held firm and unmoved: and being furs 
ar niſhed with ſmall teeth firmly connected to their ſurfaces, 
| J;! which from their office we may term holders, Fig. 7. g. and 
Fig: f- c. they are capable of drawing down their prey, wy 
alternately retracting the two jaws on each fide. 
Theſe olders are mere NUmerpus in the uppers than, 
the lower jaw. : 
Fig. 5. c. ſhews them i in the upper jaw. pe Wi: 15 
Fig. 6, d. ſhews them in the lower. pe 
Fig. 4. ſhews the top of the ſkull: in which 
1 | a. The ſinciput is compoſed of one bone, which in man 
111 Is formed by the concurrence of che two parietal bones: 
1177 f whereas the frons 5. which in man is one bone, is in this 
11 | animal divided into two by a ſuture. „„ 
HS | c. Shews the anterior edges of the orbit . the wm formed = 
1 by the frontal bone 
En d. The offa nafi. 
11 | e. The maxillary bone in this ad no way divided. . 
11 | Before we leave the bones of this part, we muſt obſerve, | 
FIR that the poiſoning fangs are different from the halders in — 5 
1 circumſtances, beſides their magnitude and motions. And 
7. # firſt T muſt remark, that, though there are two poiſoning 
—_— Toes on each fide; yet it rarely happens, that they are — 
1 firmly fixed in the ſockets defigned for their reception. 1 
11 have Ade ſometimes, that the external fang on each ſide 
1 15 was looſe, and ſometimes the internal fang on each ſide was 
83] looſe; and ſometimes the internal on one fide, and the extet · 
nal on the other ſide were looſe: and that, in protruding the 
fangs, that, which was firmly fixed, was more ereQted, than 
that which was looſe x which. it likewiſe always exceeded in 
l From * theſe ana joined to ſome cir: - 
ede 
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eumſtanees hereafter: to bo explained, I have been induced 
to belieye, that the Viper employs but ohe fang at a time 
nature having ſo contrived, that the whole, Poiſon prepat - 
ed on one fide ſhall as effectually he lodged in the prey bx 
to anſwer its purpoſe. $1107 45, C1668 sf A 15 8 le 
As the fang of the Viper deſetibes an arch of a cirele in 
wounding. its prey, ſo its force and ſtrength are greatly ſes 
cured by its curve form, reſembling! nearly the claw of 2 
bird, f Fig. I 4. and Fig. 5. a. But as this form 18 neceſ- | 
ſarily attended with à great difficulty in diſengaging it 


again from. the Part, into whieh it is ſtruck; it muſt often N 


happen, that its prey, in ſpringing away on being wounded, 
m bak off the fang: and the rather becauſe the Viper, 

finding itſelf pulled away by the mations of its prey, will 
probably laſh about its tail; till, flaing itſelf by it, thę 


fang is obliged either to diſengage itſelf, or to break of 


ſhort at the ſocket, which is its weakeſt part. To reme- 
dy this inconvenience, the fang, which before was: looſe, 
probably ſoon becomes fixed; and the broken fung fall- 
ing out, another new one is fixed (though looſely) in its 
place. For, to ſupply this loſs ot breaking of fangs, we 
always find a cluſter of young fangs of different degrees 
of perfection, lodged in the bag near the roots of the poi - 
ſoning fangs: of which I have counted 6x on one ſide in 
2 Rattle- Snake. I ſhall not attempt to conjecture, by What 
meeans theſe ſubſidiary fangs are from time to time con- 
ducted to the empty ſockets; the ſeveral circumſtances men- 
tioned being ſuſficient to incline us to believe, that they ſerve 
for that purpoſe ; as the life of the animal manifeſtly requires 
fuch a ſupply for its preſer vation... Td Felt 
Theſe poiſoning. fangs are hollow: from near the edge of 
the ſocket to near the point. This hollow begins by an 
orifice in the fore part of the tooth, Fig. 2. 4. and ter- 
minates at ſome. diſtance above the apex ö; from whence _ 
the fang is exceeding hard and ſolid, and floped off 
ſo as to reſemble, in ſome meaſure, the common tooth» - 


pick. 


Fig 3. repreſents this hollow of the tooth, by ſplitting ie 
| The apparatus for preparing and injecting the poiſonous 
fluid conſiſts in a gland, Fig. 9. c. — on each cheek: in 
which ſituation it is firmly connected to the ſnciput a its 
commiſſure with the occiput by the ligament a. and to the 

poſterior extremity of the lower jaw by the ligament 5. 2 


Pp 
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theſe ligaments eontinued in aten the gland is furniſhed 

wich a ſtrong albugineous coat, proper to ſtrengthen it againſt 

the great diſtenſions, vhich it muſt ſuffer in EET: nn. its 

bu and the violent compreſſions in emitting it. 

The ſame integument continued on forms the ry. 

duct e. by which the Poiſon is conveyed from the — into 

the cavity of the erected fang, by the aſſiſtance of a bag or 
purſe, Fig. 7. and 8. a. in which the two poiſoning fangs are 
on each fide contained. 

FJ. Shews a ſmall white WN which; from its Sitten 
near the fangs, has been ſuppoſed to be the organ for ſecre- 
ting the Poiſon: though probabl it is no more than either a 
2 ou ſalival gan; and is eral: wanting in the 
| Baa 10 | 

All the muſcles ſubſervient to the action of biting are in 
this animal ſo ſituated, as to bear ſtrongly upon the poiſon 
1111 3 during their action; n AY ro eee its 
18040} | But the chief part in this ejection: 'of the Poifor'is per- 
THEE] ; formed by the muſcle d. which ariſing from the inferior 
33]. maxilla, runs obliquely upwards under the poiſon gland, till 
1111 paſſing between the two ligaments @ and b. it refſects itſelf up- 
11 on the external ſide of the gland, and running parallel with 
its length, is firmly attached to it. By the aſſiſtance of the 
ligament a, which in ſome meaſure ſerves as its tendon, this 
muſcle muſt contribute to cloſing the jaws: but its greateſt 
action is to ſqueeze the poiſon gland, which it nearly ſur- 
rounds; in the ſame manner as we uſually ſqueeze an orange, 
in order to expreſs its juice. The difpofition of this muſcle 
upon the ſurface of the gland in a continued courſe with the 
direction of its duct, and the terminating of this duct (which 
appears tendinous) at the roots of the fange, were circum- 

. 4tances which raiſed an opinion, that this was altogether a 
5 muſele ſubſervient to their retraction: the contrary of which 
| 31 will however appear by immerging the head, when excoria-. 
111 ted in hot water; after which the muſele will e ſepa⸗ 
rate, and leave the gland naked to view. . 

ig. 7 _ 2 head of the INE not difſeRted : in 
which © 

a. Shews the two ing Says: on each fide incloſed in 
their proper bags, in which the f gun degrees of wann don, 
or erection, are eaſily obſerved. 

5. Sheys the entrance into ths crachen, f 0 ſo ſitüsted, as g 
th leaſt e Ar ENG in Avg FASO * fallow 
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Os Shews the-onigues: by which the Viper laps che de:; & 
32 by whoſe action poſſibly the ſubſidiary fangs are enn in 4s 
the empty ſockets, as occaſion may require. 5 A 

Fig: 8. repreſents the bag enveloping the two — ap-ie 

s when conſiderably magniſied; whereby the fimbria-. 
ted or ſcalloped edge is more diſtinguiſhable. But che parti» 
cular ſtructure and office of this bag will — e 
by viewing it bigger 1 in the Ret. (nike. 1 e 
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Shews fre views 5 taken 12 che We ofa an N 
5. The of at 3 1 19%: veins; Sink; -_ 
(. The OS Frys TI IF, Eh 1 1 15 „ ra Fa tt, - +8 1 aa | 
d. Tbe ds inen 16 hd ng fo! itn de e GLO "in | 1 
e. The two oſſa frontis. 25 | | 
F. The os temporum, with —— 0s hauen. us ofs, ff 
bur ſtanding nearly parallel to the ane %% 
. The os occipitis. N F342 LE oo a. | 
_ hand. ie Mt 
k. The bone, in whoſe ſockets the two are x 
ee connected by a wann bo find ol ow et 
I. The zygoma. 
m, m. I The moveable bone of the —.— Jon: 0 — 
its holders; in which bone a joint may be obſerved: at Fig. 2. 
k. at which joint it becomes curved, when A are 
n. Fig. 1. a ſmaller ſplinter of bone, * by one 
extremit y to the former, and by the other to the bone contain- 
ing the fangs, is ſo protruded, as to erect the fangs. 
. The poſterior extremity of the under jaw extended be⸗ 
yond its fulerum, in order to increaſe the _ of, a _ - 
muſcle ſerving to open it, Fig. 2. g. „ 
p. Shews a proceſs of the under ja analogous toi he corone 
in other animals, into which the great elevator is inſert ed. 
Below this proceſs externally may be obſerved a large „ 
ramen, 9. by which the blood veſſels and nerves ö 
which, after ſupplying branches to the perioſteum and medul- 
lary ſubſtance, paſs out again at a large internal foramen w, 


Fig. 1. leaving ſome few twigs, which proceeding further paſs 
out at two ſmall foraminaz Us en are euere an un Anat 


ang under 29 85 ee e e , 603 
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"pt; te Sher the holders in each jaw, which do not appear 
x6 be: connected by a gomphotic articulation, but fixed by 1 Ty 
legs F for * re- 


"folly e — oy a ſupply of el 
when: accidentally broke out, 

5. Shews ſeveral fablidiary teeth of different mayninates in 
their natural ſituation. | 

Fig. 2. ſhews the fame head, with its Poiſon gland, and 
che ſeveral muſcles ſubſervient to the motions of the j Jaws, as 
__ in their natural fituation. 
0 eus a muſcle, which, by being inſerted behind its 
| helena, ſerves to open the under jaw. 

6. A muſcle inſerted immediately before its fulerum, ſerv- 
ing to elevate or cloſe the jaw. | 
But the moſt active muſcle in clofing the mouth and jaws 
ſeems to be þ, i. which ariſing from the os fincipitis, and paſ- 
ſing down behind the poiſon gland, is inferted into the under 
jaw at ſuch a diſtance from its fulcrum, as to have. the ad- 
vantage of all the other muſcles. | 
d, and e. Shew the two ligaments, by which the gland i is 
nn, of the un- 

Shes the body of che poiſon gland, doverec by an al- 
bugineous coat formed le an \expantion of the two ligaments 
mentioned. 

The fame coat continued here large duct /. 
by which the ns fluid is conveyed from the — to 
the bag c. which envelops the poiſoning fangs. 

Now, although it has been obſerved, that the muſcles by 
and h, i. are ſo ſituated as to bear againſt the gland during 
their action, thereby —— expel the Poiſon; yet the 
greateſt power in expell e Poiſon ſeems to be in the ac- 
tion of the muſcle 1; which ariſing from the under jaw, and 
| n upwards behind, and in contact with the 
poiſon gland, reflects itſelf forward" between the two liga- 
ments; and, after extending itſelf over almoſt the whole 
gland, is firmly implanted into its fore and lower part: ferv- 
ade bars de curnprefs and contract che whole. gland, 
and ſo'ts expel-its fluid. 
6 3. Sives a more eee of this bet forcoundes 
r 
4. Shews the poiſon gland, EL 


d. Its 


4 «ng 6. Irs t two ligaments. 


* 


* * 
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- ths Ita ducts « 4 as BT 3 
e and /. The muſcle 888 it, which — "OW 220 to 
cloſe the mouth in Tg or wounding: its prey, and at 1518 - 
ſame time to expel the Poiſon. -.. - 3 0 
From this view it is obvious, why a lets accurate erami - 3 
nation (in ſo ſmall an animal as a Viper, and whoſe muſcles, 
being white, are therefore leſs diſtinguiſhable from other ſub⸗-ͤ 
ſtances) might lead inquirers into an opinion, that the Whole 8 
together was a muſcle ſending 8 a * tendon, and wat OY 
ving to draw the fangs inward... 
kig. 4. eee an under view or on ſame bead 1 
which 5 
4. Shews, the ſuperior, orifice of the poiſoning fangs i in 
their retraQted ſtate. 
. Fheir inferior orifice... . : 
c. Shews the fangs as ani by thaie — ahead in a re- 
tracted ſtate: which bag is cut open on the date ſide in 
order to ſhew the fangs. - 
d. A fimbriated ſeptum attached. to the orifice of the pole „„ 
ſon duct, and dividing the fangs from each other.... 
e. Shews the poiſon gland, in whoſe, duct two briſtles are 
placed, which paſſing into the facculus at its ſummit, ſhew y) 
the entrance of the poiſon duct . exactij between the = 
rior orifices of the two fangs: through which orifices the. bri- ED 
ſtles entering the fangs paſs out at their ſhits. - - 1 
Fig: 2. c. ſhews this bag, whoſe edge is Gmbriands when 
"ſtretched and expanded during the erected tate of the fangs. 
From this appearance it has been ĩimagined, that the-Poi» 
ſon being diſcharged into the bag, and the bag being gradu- 
ally preffed up to the ſummit of the fangs by the ſides of che 
wound, as the fangs were impelled deeper and deeper, this 
preſſure of the bag, acting upon its contained fluid, would 
be ſufficient to force and direct the poiſon through the fangs 
into the bottom of the wound. But the loſs of the fluid, 
which would partly eſcape at the gutter neceſſarily made by 
the contact of two cones, and (if their contact be not very 
cloſe) between them too, with the waſte of ſome, which 
vould be left in the bag, have induced me to believe, that 
the immiſſion of the poiſon into the wound W on Cir=. 
cumſtances very different. 
I have been led to think, that, to leffen; the 1 
of breaking the fangs, one fang only, and on one ſide only, 
is erected at one bite, as I have before hinted; and that by 
being erected, its ſuperior orifice is brought nearly i in contact 
wor 11 orifice of the Poon as uct : and that, as the poiſon 
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; duct enters the di exatly biel the 1 ſo the bag 
may ſerve to guide the duct to this or that fide; according as 
this or that fang happens to be erected; thereby ror Tae: 
nm duct ewe the g ee of the fang one continued tu 

, can a” 

| In order We we need only to ſuppoſe, that the gbr. 
ted ſeptum, which divides the two fangs, is more elaſtic, or 
yields more eaſily, than the ſides of the bag. In this caſe che 

fang by its erection ſtretching the bag, the ſeptum being 

weakeſt will follow this ſtretch ; and its extremity, to which 

the orifice of the poiſon duct is attached, be carried to this or 
that fide, ſo as to meet this or that orifice, as the e gong or 

erection may happen to be in this or that fang. „ 

Fig. ſhews I 

A. The part of the bag, which yields with the ſeptum to 
the prefſure of erection in the fang. 

B and C. The ſides of the bag, which en no Aretch 
themſelves, may throw the whole motion on 1 ſeptum and 
the part A. © 

1 | d, d. Two atclics, 'of either of which: any necef} ary part 

31 = El may be deſcribed by the motion of the oriſlee of the duct, in 

THI: conſequence of the ſeptum's yielding more eaſily than the 

338811 fides of the bag. The orifice of the duct thus changing its 

1 ſituation, may be applied to the orifice of either of the fangs 

11 f occaſionally, and the whole Poiſon prepared by the gland be 

a9 - | employed in the action of one ſingle fang; the advantages of 

1 | which to the Viper itſelf have been already explained. 
; = | Fig. 4. g, h, i, &, I. Muſcles ſubſervient to the motions of 
| the jaws, whoſe actions ſufficiently appeac dy their ſituations 
and directions. 

it Io“ this moſt accurate deſcription by Dr. Nicholls, I think 

1131] it not amiſs to ſubjoin a remark, concerning the uſe of the 

1 Rattle at the tail of this Snake, which has its name from it: 

N 3; : = becauſe a vulgar error has obtained even among he learned 


| about it. 
2 8 It is commonly ſaid, that this: is a kind contrivance of di- 
Fi nine Providence, to give warning to paſſengers, by the noiſe 
: | __—_ Which this part makes when the creature moves, to keep out 
1 of the way of its miſchief. Now this is a miſtake. It is be- 
yond all diſpute, that wiſdom and goodneſs ſhine forth in all 
the works of the creation: but the contrivance here is of an- 
other kind than is imagined. 7 
All the parts of animals are 448285 either for the preſerva · 
tion of the individual, or for the propagation of its ſpecies : 
this befor us is for the e of the individual. This Snake 
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| hives chiefly upon ſquirrels and birds, which a reptile can ne- 
ver catch without the advantage ta ſome management to 
bring them within its reach. way is this. The Snake 
creeps to the foot of a tree, and js ſhaking his Rattle, a- 
wakens the little creatures which are lodged in it: they are 
ſo frighted at the ſight of their enemy, Who fixes his lively 
piercing eyes upon one or other of them, that they have no 
power to get away, but leap about from bough to bough, till 
they are quite tired; and at laſt falling to te ground, they 
are ſnapped into his mouth. This is by the people of the 
evuntry called charming the ſquirrels and birds: 

It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that-this Snake does not W 

* noiſe with its Rattle in the common motions of its body. 

here is ſomething like this in the lion's hunting for bis . 
food. The hungry tyrant, by his terrible roaring in the 
woods, rouſes the leſſer beaſts out of their holes: they run- 
ning about in fright and ſurpriſe, are an, ſeized, and be⸗ 
come a prey to his devouring jaws. 

And I have myſelf ſeen; upon a hawk's ſettling upon a tree 1 
in a garden, the little birds all about it ſo ſtruck with fear; 
that though they could fly backwards and forwards, for ſome 
little diſtance, yet they have not en able to 2 rer Wan 
the ravenous I by 4, . 
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8 the: 1 7 | is \buncul 5 indilling; A liquid Paifen into 
FH che wound made by its teeth; ſo likewiſe all venomous 
creatures, whatſoever, 9-2 ren they bite or ſting, though 
there be ſome difference. in the contrivarice of their organs, 
are. miſchievous after much the ſame manner; and the moſt 


conſiderable of them for the ſame. good: alc and purpoſe, that 
is, in order to kill their prey. 
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This will fully appear, by examining the inſtruments of . 


death in feveral of them. 
Firſt then, the Spider, which lives upon flies, ative, od 


the like inſets, is provided with a hooked forceps, placed | 


juſt by the mouth, very {harp and fine: with: this he pierces 


the fleſh of little creatures caught in bis web, and at the ſame. ; 


time infuſes a juice into the puncture; by which means the 
animal being killed, he ſucks out the moiſture n che dar 
dy, and leaves it a dry huſky carcaſe. 

Mr. Van Leeuwenhoek, in his account of . aka 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions *, has, together with 


the other parts, by the help of his glaſſes, deſcribed theſe 


weapons; which he finds to lie couched on each ſide the 


mouth, in a row of teeth, till they are raiſed to do execution. 
Theſe rows of ſmall teeth are deſigned to hold the prey, that 
it may not eſcape the force of the bite. And in the convex 
part, towards the point of each claw, he has delineated a 
Ettle aperture or flit, through which he ſuppoſes the Poiſon 
Hlues out at the ſame time the wound is made. 

This ſituation and motion of theſe parts I have ſeveral 
times viewed, but was never able to decern the outlet or 
opening which, having a juſt deference to the. induſtry and 
application of ſo nice an obſerver in things of this nature, I, 
at firſt, imputed to my own unkilfulneſs in ſuch inquiries, 


knowing my microſcope to be very good: till at laſt, after re- 


peated trials, I very plainly ſaw, that-nothing dropt out of 
the claws, which were always dry while the Spider bit; but 


that a ſhort white proboſcis was at the ſame time thruſt out 


of the mouth, which inſtilled a liquor into the wound. 


Then I concluded, that Mr. Leeuwenhoek had delineated 


the apeitures in theſe weapons, only from the analogy which 
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Poigonous ANIMALS ag 
he thought they muſt bear to the viperine fangs, the ſting of 
the ſcorpion, bee, &c. And I was confirmed in this opinion 
by examining a claw of the great American Spider, deſcribed 
by Piſo *, and called Nhamdu;: which being above fifty times 
bigger than that of the largeſt European Spider, if there 


bad been any flit in it, my glaſs would, ee ave 4 0 


- covered it; but yet I found it to be quite ſolid. 

And dead, the quantity of liquor emitted by our com- 4 
mon ſpiders, when they kill their prey, is viſibly-ſo great, 
and the wounding weapons ſo minute; that they could con- 
tain but a very inconſiderable Portion thereoh, if it were 10 
"but diſcharged that WAY. 165 

To this purpoſe, I remember Mr. Boyle eee tells 
a ſtory of a perſon n blinded by a Spider dropping its venom. in- 


w bis eye; which, though it can hardly find credit with ſome, 
nis however confirmei by what Piſo — of his Nhamdu, 


viz. that, in catching it, great heed is to be taken leſt its Poi- 
ſon fall into the eye, this cauſing a total loſs of the ſight. 
What Mr. Leeuwenhoek obſerves of the enmity | theſe 
creatures bear to one another, I have often ſeen : for if wn 
five, or more be put together into a glaſs, they immediatel 
fall to ſighting with all the fury imaginable. Limbs ſtruck 
off are uſually the preludes to the terrible laughter, which 
continues till all are killed, the ſurviving e himſelf | 
moſt commonly dying of his wounds. 

The weapons of miſchief in the Scolopendra, or Cel a 
are ſomewhat different from thoſe in the Spider. Having 
had one of theſe creatures ſent to me, preſerved in ſpirit of 
wine, from the Eaſt- Indies, (where they are very large, and 
their bite is ſo painful, that, as Bontius ſays , it makes the 
patient almoſt mad), I examined the claws of its forceps by 
a microſcope, and in each of them obſerved a ſmall aperture 

on the upper ſide near the point . And Mr. Leeuwenhoek |, 
who had one of the fame kind alive, found; that, by preſſing 
the claw, a ſmall drop of liquor iſſued out of this hole, 

The caſe is much the ſame with ſtinging animals. Of 
theſe the Scorpion F is the chief, whoſe virus in different 
countries is more or leſs dangerous, according as it is exalted _ 
by various degrees of er thus, in Africa rns ani 1 | 


0 Nat. HiR. lib. v. cap. VV 

7 Hiſt. Nat. et Med. Ind. or lib. v. cap. 4. 
{- Vid, Tab. iii. Fig. 1. et 2. 7 AI 
1 Arcanor. Natur. * 124. 9 Tab. ii, fig. X 
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effects are ſo dreadful, that; as Joan. Leo * tells us, the thwii 
of Peſcara there is in a manner left deſolate by. the inhabi- 


tants in the ſummer time, by reaſon of the great abundance 


of theſe creatures, certain death following their ſting. _ 
Several of this kind Signor Redi f at Florence had ſent to 


him from Tunis; and, it being November, he irritated them 


to ſting pigeons, 'pullets, c. without any bad effect at all; 


but, upon the approaching ſpring, one of them, which had 


been kept all the winter, nay, eight months, without any 


food, and the wound of whoſe ſt ng before was harmleſs, 


ſtung to death two pigeons ſueceſſively; but a third and fourth, 


wounded in like manner, ſuffered no hurt. Yet, having let 


the Scorpion reſt all night, he killed another pi geon the os 
morning. 85 
At the point ot the fling he very often” could Atem A 5 
ſmall drop of white liquor, which, when the wound was 
made, entered into the fleſh. 

As this liquid venom is either not tense from the blood 
into the cavity of the ſting, during the cold of winter, or at 
leaſt the Scorpion wants ſtrength at that time to throw it out 
with force and energy, ſo even in the hot months, after it is 

exhauſted by two or three attacks, the ſting is no Jonger 


| hurtful, till the expence of this juice is recruited by time. 


Viewing the ſting of one of theſe animals brought from 


the Eaſt-Indies, (where they are much bigger than in Africa), 


I could, with a glaſs, eaſily diſcover a long flit; on each fide _ 


of it, near to the cuſpis, which is exaQtly delineated by Mir. 


Leeuwenhoek 4, who alſo ſaw the venom drop out of it |}. 

It is very remarkable concerning this inſect, what an inge- 
nious gentleman, who lived ſeveral years in Barbary, told me 
he had many times tried; that, if it be ſurrounded with a 


circle of burning coals, it "does, upon the-ſenſe of the heat, 
turn itſelf violently every way to make an eſcape; but finding 


it impoſſible, and the pain from the fire increaſing, it ſtrikes 


itſelf twice or thrice with the ſting on the _— and imme- 
diately dies of the wounds. 7 


The fact has ſince been confirms to me by t Sb 


| have affured me, that it is a common diverſion among the 


ſoldiers at Gibraltar (where theſe creatures abound) to make 


this experiment. 
This felf-murder decides 1 contipyecly among writers, 


whether poiſonous animals of the ſame ſpecies can kill each 


* Hiſt. Afric, lib. vi. \# Generazion. degli Inſetti, p. 1 5. 
4 Lib. citat. epiſt. t2 . Vid. Tab. in. r : 
- other; 
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other : WER is not only confirmed by what we 1 ob- 
ſerved of the Spider, but is likewiſe true of Vipers; for Dr. 


Herman bringing from the Indies three of the Cobras de Ca- 


pe ello, all in one glaſs, two of them were killed in the voyage 


y fighting. And the learned Jo. Rhodius at Padua obſerved, 
ene being put into a glaſs, they fought, and 


that two 
one having killed the other, devoured it *. 


As the viperine venom is the quinteſſence and moſt active 


part of thoſe animal juices; with which the Viper i is nouriſh- 


ed, ſo is alſo that of the Scorpion; for this ĩnſeck lives chiefly | 


upon locuſts, &c. and the ſame perſon from Barbary informed 


me, that ſeeing oftentimes locuſts ſticking up in the ground, 


as if they were ſet there, by looking he found that ſome part 
of them was always cat away, and that theſe places were the 


holes of Scorpions, who had dragged their hoop my; 8 ok 


fed on it as they had occaſion,” + 
The mechaniſm of the ſting of a How Dr. 1 3 very 


accurately deſcribed 1. One may with the naked eye ſome- 


times ſee it diſcharge the venom: and in this, by the help of 


a glaſs, I can . dier a e an ins minute * 5 


floating. 
And indeed this apparatus or contri! is * Unser, 


chat we find even in vegetables ſomething analogous hereun- 


to: ſor the laſt - mentioned author þ has ſhewn us, that the 


Pricking points of nettles do (at the ſame time e PRE the 


5 kin) inſtil a venomous: juice into the wound. 
As the bites and ſtings, not only of theſe a we have 


mentioned, but alſo of ſeveral others, as hornets, waſps, 


gnats, &c. are often very troubleſome, and attended with 
more pain, inflammation, and ſwelling, than would be ex- 
pected from ſuch little enemies, 1 ſhall conclude with obſer» 
ving, that the common cure, in all accidents: of this kind, 


will be (as in the bite of a Viper) by immediately 8 


out with the mouth the inſtilled poiſonous drop, and apply- 


ing to the wound a poultice of bread and milk: but, if this 


Has been neglected, let the part be ene with v warm oil 
11 loft: diſcuticns ointments, . 


* Not ad Seribon. aa F et bo 
* Micrograph. Obſerv. 34. * pF Ibid. 25. TN 
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\HE 3 3 che bite of . W are 10 

very odd and ſurpriſing, that the truth of the facts has 

by ſome been called in queſtion. There is reaſon for this 
ſuſpicion, becauſe the miſchief commonly happens to poor 

people, who, as they often receive charity upon it, may be 

tempted to diſſemble, and to act a part, as if they ſuffered 

What they really have not. And, beſides this, hyſterical 

affections (as we ſhall obſerve by and by) are in this country 
ſometimes attended with the ſame appearances: ſo that it ia 
- hard to diftinguith one caſe from the other. 
Hlowever, though there are here many deceits and i impo- 
ſtures, yet even theſe, I think, are an evidence to prove the 
point; lince it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a diſeaſe would be 
counterfeited, which had never any foundation in nature. 
. Neither can I be beer that Baglivi, a native of the 
country, and a learned phyſician, (who muſt have known. 
tat tricks were played in this way), would have taken the 
pains to write a Jong diſſertation on this ſubject “, had be 
not been thoroughly convinced of the reality of ſuch a Poiſon. 
Beſides this, after Baglivi's book was publithed, Ludovicus 
Valetta, a Celeſtine monk of Apulia, put out at Naples a trea- 
tiſe upon this Spider ; in which he not only anſwers the ob- 
jections of thoſe, who deny the whole thing, but gives from 
his own knowledge ſeveral inſtances of perſons who had ſuf- 
ed this way; ſome of whom were of great families, and 
ES _- To far from being diſſemblers, that they would at any rate, to 
11 avoid ſhame, have concealed the misfortune which had be- 
r fallen them. 

13 1 To theſe may be added the teſtimony of the e 
1 Mr. Boyle, who aſſures us, that, having himſelf had ſome 
11 doubts about this matter, he was, after ſtrict inquiry, con- 
i vinced that the relations in the main were true f. 
1  T ſhall therefore, from the authentic accounts given by 
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3 Vid. Baglivi de Praxi Medica, et : Difſertationes Rome, th 
1696. 

I De Phalangio Apulo opuſculum, Neapoli, 1706. 

1 Of 36 hk and es motions, chap. 6. 
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bis tivo mentioned authors, extract what is moſt material and 
neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. 


The Tarantula“ is a Spider of Apes of She pe Raf 
Jar kind; that is, of that ſpecies that has eight eyes, and ſpins; 


webs. it has eight legs; four on each ſide; and in each leg. 


three joints. From the mouth proceed two datts, in ſhape. 
juſt like to a hooked forceps or crab's claws : theſe ate ſolid; 
and very ſharp, fo that they can eaſily pierce the ſkin. , And 
between theſe. and the fore-legs there are two little bornss 
which I ſuppoſe anſwer to thoſe bodies called, from their uſe 
in ſlies, the Feelers; becauſe as they do, ſo this creature is 
obſerved tb move them wks briſkly when it approaches, to 
its prey, 

bis, as ae Spiders do, propagates its ſpecies by lying 
eggs, which are very numerous; fo that there are found ſome= 
times in the female, hen diſſected, a hundred or more: and 
theſe are hatched. partly by the heat of the mother, pattly by 
that of the ſun; in about twenty or thirty days time... A 

There is alſo a Spider of the like nature with the Tarantu- 
la in the Weſt-Indies, which Fr. Hermandez + deſcribes by 
the name of Hoitztocatlz or the pricking Spider, 5 . 
that its bite induces madneſs. 

In the ſummer months, eſpecially when the heats are great- 
eſt, as in the Dog- days, the Tarantula, creeping among the 
corn in the fields, bites the mowers and paſſengers: in the 
winter it Jurks in holes, and is ſcarcely ſeen; and, if it does 
bite then, it is not venomous, neither does it mduce ON il. 
ſymproms.. 

But in the hot wethery although the pain of its ths? is at 


firſt no greater than what is cauſed by the ſting of a 14 


yet the part quickly after is diſcoloured with a livid, black, or 


yellowiſh circle, and raiſed to an inflamed ſwelling. The pa- ** | 


tient within a few hours is ſeized with a violent ſickneſs, dif- 
ficulty of breathing, univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes rrem-. 
bling, with a weakneſs of the head: being aſked what the 
ail is, he makes no reply, or with a querulous voice, and me- 


lancholy looks Points to his breaſt, as if the heart was moſt 
affected. 


During this: motdrnful: dont, all the uſual Pre PR Ws 
and cordial medicines are of no ſervice: for, notwithſtand-. 
ing their repeated uſe, the patient growing by N more 
melancholy, Rupady 1 Woh e in a ſhort time 


* Tab. iii. Fig. 1. 5 a 
t Hin, * Nov. Hiſpan. trad. iv. Cap, 6. 3 
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expires, nl muſic be called to his aſſiſtance, which alone, 


without the help of medicine, peforms the cure. 


For, at the firſt ſound of the muſical inſtrument, although | 


the fick lie, as it were, in an apoplectic fit, Fae Ar begin by 
degrees to move their hands and feet; till at laſt they get up, 
and fall to dancing with wonderful vigour, at firſt for three 


or four hours: then they are put to bed, refreſhed from their 


fweating, for a ſhort time, and repeat the exerciſe with the 
name vehemence, perceiving no wearineſs or weakneſs from 


it, but 8 they e ſtrong : Ho and nimbler, the more 


wer an 
At this en they ofually pere 4 haves bay, and it 
continues three or four days; by which time they are gene- 


rally freed from all their ſymptoms, which nevertheleſs attack 


them again about the ſame time the next year: and, if they 
do not take care to prevent this relapſe by muſic, they fall 
into a jaundice, want of appetite, univerſal weakneſs, and 
ſuch like diſeaſes; which are every year inereaſed, if ner 
de neglected, till at laft they prove incurable. 

As muſic is the common cure, ſo they, who are bitten, are 


pleaſed, ſome with one ſort of it, ſome with another. One 


is raiſed with a pipe, another with a timbrel; one with a harp, 
another witkł a fiddle; ſo that the Mmoßciane make ſometimes 
| ſeveral effays, before they can accommodate their art to the 
- venom : but this is eonſtant and certain, notwithſtanding this 
variety, that they all require the quickeſt and briſkeft tunes, 
and are never moved by a flow, dull harmony: 

While the Tarantati, or affected, are dancing, they loſe 
in a manner the uſe of all their ſenſes, like ſo many drunk- 
ards, do many ridiculous and fooliſh tricks, talk and act ob- 


ſcenely and rudely; take great pleaſure in playing with vine 


Leaves, with naked ſwords, red cloths, and the like; and on 
| the other hand cannot bear the fight. of any thing black: ſo 
chat if any by-ſtander happen to appear in that colour, he 
_ muſt immediately withdraw, otherwiſe they: . . into their 
1 with as much violence as ever. 


afford ſome light towards underſtanding the are 


of png *oilfon to obſerve, that Apulia is the hotteſt part of 


all Italy, lying eaſtward, and having all the ſummer long but 
very little rain to temper the heats: ſo that the inhabitants 
breathe an air, as it were, out of a fiery furnace. Hence 


their temperament is dry and aduſt, as appears by-their-being 
generally lean, paſſionate, impatient, ready to action, quick- 
witted, very fu ma to inflammatory diſtempers, phrenſies, 
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more mad prople! in Frm then+in Al che — 
Nay, what in other countries is but a light 9 
here to a great height; for women in a chloroſis ſuffer al. 
moſt the ſame ſymptoms as perſons poiſoned by the Tarantu · 
la do, and are cured the ſame way; and in like manner the 
venom of the ſcorpion does here in its ung and cure 1 
yeu much with that of this ſpide. OL 
| From all this hiſtory it ſufficientiy appears, | that choſe bn 5 
are bitten by a Tarantula, do thereupon become delirious: Tn. 
order therefore to account for the kympreme they ſuffer, it 
may not be dane o * ſomething ere a de bs 
Such is the e of the human economy, Gale OY 
upon the impreſſion of outward objects made upon the or-. 
gans, and by: the fluid of the nerves conveyed to the common 0 
ſenſory, different ſpecies are excited there, and repreſented to 
the mind; ſo likewiſe upon this repreſentation, at the com-. 
mand of the mind, part of the ſame fluid is determined in- 
to the muſcles, and, together with the 'arterial-blood: ee, 
performs all the variety of voluntary motions and actions. 
This order has been always ſo conſtant in us, that at reap 
by a kind of natural habitude, without the intervention of the 
reaſoning faculty, repreſentations made to the-mindiimmedis © © 
ately and neceſſarily produce ſuitable motions in the bodis 1 
ly bo oe When therefore theſe repreſentations. are — . 
= e actions conſequent to hens: moſt n 
$7 —_ 


This being premiſed, it may W de probably £ ſaid, that 
a delirium is the repreſentation and various compoſition of 
ſeveral ſpecies to the mind, without any order or coherencey 
together, at leaſt: moſt commonly, with irregular, Orgas i  - 
were, undeſigned motions of the body: that is, ſuch a wan- 
dering and irregular motion of the nervous fluid, whereby 
ſeveral objects are repreſented to the mind, and upon this re- 
preſentation divers operations performed by the body; though 
thoſe objects are not impreſſed upon the organs, nor 
: "_ operations or motions deliberately commanded wp the - | 
The mind indeed is the firſt principle of all muſcular 65 Fe 
tion: but in ſuch caſes as theſe, its promptitude to aCtion- or 
habit being ſo great, it is in a manner ſurpriſed,” and cannot 
recover ite, after the ſpirits are with violent force determin- 
ed purſuant to the repreſentation of the ſpecies. © For, as in 
the former ſtate of things, a man is ſaid to act rationally, ſo. 
ns latter * is called a perturbation of mind, that is, Aa 
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; delirium; though i it is very manifeſt, that in reality the de: 
fect is not in the rational, but corporeal part: ſuch ſpecies 
being really preſented to the mind, upon which, by the order 


15 "of our conſtitution; ſuch motions ought to follow in the body. 
Thus, for inſtance, if the liquor of the nerves is, without 


the preſence of any thing hurtful, put into a motion like un- 
to that which a painful impreſſion makes in it; the ſame bo- 
dily actions muſt enſue, as proceed from fear, anger, or the 
like paſſion, determining the ſpirits towards the muſcular 
parts. And a by- ſtander, who ſees no reaſon for ſuch a repre- 
ſentation made to the mind, will preſently conclude, that the 
perſon thus acting acts without or beſide his reaſon, that is, 
is delirious; eſpecially if the hurry and confuſion of the ſpi- 
rits be ſuch, that not only one, but ſeveral different ſpecies be 
at the ſame time preſented to the mind: for a man in this caſe 
may act the part of one joyful, angry, timorous, or the like, 
without any appearing i and ay this almoſt? in the ame | 


moment of time. 


In one word, deliria are he ends of; thaſe! who are a- 
| wake. And as theſe in us ſleeping are infinitely various and 
wonderfully. compounded, and all from the ſame common 


: -. cauſe, diverſely preſſing the orifices of the nerves, and thus 


making different repercuſſions of their fluid; and as we all 
know that, in this confuſion of repreſentations to the mind, 
there hereupon follow (though the body ſeem now in perfect 
repoſe) ſuch motions in the organs, as are uſually the effect of 
the arbitrary determination of the ſpirits thither: ſo we are 
nom to inquire, what alteration of the body, made by this 
. yenom, can be the occaſion of this diforder and tumult in the 
nervous fluid, which excites in the party infected ſuch ſur⸗ 
Pricag, and almoſt contradictory repreſentations. . 
Mloſt of the ſymptoms of thoſe who are bitten by the Ta- 
| rantula, are at the firſt, that is, before they riſe to a deliri- 
um, plainly the ſame with thoſe which the bite of a Viper in- 
_-. duces: without doubt therefore, as We have before obſerved 
of the common Spider, that it pierces the fleſh with its hook- 
| ed forceps, and at the ſame time inſtils from the proboſcis i in 
the mouth a liquid venom into the wound; fo the like claws 
in this * ſerve td make way ſor an active and penetrating Juice 
emitted from the ſame part. T 
- This fiery drop (as in the caſe of n, poiſonous animals) N 
puts the nervous liquor into a ferment: a fever enſues: the 
| Ln moe * this Auch in the brain, and e e its a 
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| vation into 3 is irregular! the e ute 
1 ward objects upon the ſpirits ſo inſlamed affect too ſenſibiy; 
mays without the aCtion of theſe, in ſuch a diſturbed ſtate 
of the economy, ſpecies or images are preſented to the 
mind, which __— . ani 1s, e ee motions in | 
the bod A 6 bet 

: More will be foid to * 8 in the, ona Ex. 
For the preſent it may ſuffice. to obſerve, that theſe repreſen- 
tations and actions will generally be according to the tempe- 


rament of the patient; and the ſpirits will be hurried to thoſe 


parts, to which in time of health they have been moſt free 
quently determined: and every one knows which n are in | 
| hot countries and conſtitutions.) // 14 | 
It will perhaps make this e 3 to onde} | 
that Baglivi*, in the diſſection of à ribbit, killed by a 
1 arantula, found the ſubſtance of the brain, near the ori- 
gin of the nerves, lightly inflamed, with livid ſpots here and 
there; a large quantity of extravaſated ſerum upon the brain: 
the effect generally of the circulation of the blood n "7 
1 4 cl in the ſecretion of the nervous liquor. 
Ass to the cure, which ſeems almoſt ridiculous, we ſt 
take notice, that the patients have no inelination to daner, 
till they hear the muſic: being deſired to do it, they anſwer, 
it is impoſſible, they have no ſtrength. Their ſtarting; up, 
therefore, at the firſt noiſe of the inſtrument, is of 2 piece 
with their other actions: for as every thing from without has 


too great an effect on the nerves and their diſordęred fluid 


ſo ſounds, which formerly were joined to this exerciſe, and 
encouraged it, now excite to it with fury and violence. And 
the benefit of it is, that the continued motions of the limbs 
produce large ſweats, which, by carrying off the * 5 
"I particles, abate the fever raiſed in the animal ſpirits. 
= ut beſides this, we may perhaps allow ſomewhat to the | 
| determinate force and particular modulation of the trembling 
percuſſions of the air, made by the muſreal chords upon th 
_ elaſtic fibres in the brain: for contractile bodies may be acted 
upon by one certain degree of motion in the ambient fluid, 
though a greater degree of it, differently modified, may pro- 
duce nothing of the like effect. This we ſee in the common 
experiment of two muſical inſtruments, tuned both to the 
{ame pitch: the ſtrings of the one being ſtruck, the correſ« 
ndent ſtrings of the other will ſound; and yet a much 
Freater war motion dr the wy otherwiſe agitated, will not Te 
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any ſenſible vibration-/in the fame chords. And alſo by attick 


which ſome have, of finding the tone or note peculiarly be- 
| Jonging to any large wine-glaſs, and by adapting their voice 


exactly to that tone, and making it loud and laſting, they 
will make the veſſel, firſt to tremble, and then burſt: hich, 


it will not do, if cheir Wear be det a little . too ow, or 
too high ®. 


Mr. Boyle relates: a e Crncts Scaliger, of a 0 of 
Gaſcony, whom the ſound of a bag-pipe would unavoidably 
force to make water; though this ſecretion is regularly made 
by the arbitrary contraction of the muſcle of the bladder f. 

This makes it no difficult matter to conceive the 3 
why different perſons infected with this venom, require often 
for their cure a different kind of muſic: their fibres having 


different tenſions, are not in like manner acted. upon. by the 


fame vibrations. 


The obſtinate continuing of the patients in this exerciſe i is, 


in a great meaſure, owing to the encouragement-of the by- 


| ſanders, and the ſtrong: * they have of being benefiterl 


by it. 8 : 
Nor are we'to wonder at this practice, as odd and irrati-. 


. onal; for muſic was anciently very much made uſe of to me- 


dicinal purpoſes; and may without doubt do very great ſer- 


vice, even by a mechanical force, in many bad diſtempers; 


particularly in ſome diſorders of the mind, which being always 
attended with/irregular hurries of the ſpirits, may be quieted 
by exciting in them ſuch motions, 4 accompany the contrary 


. : 5 
Nen 3 plain from the hiſtory of king San), that this was known F 


early days among the Jews. He being at times ſeized 
5 ts of madneſs, was cured this way: for the evil ſpi - 
rit from the Lord, I ſuppoſe (according to the Jewiſh man- 
ner of expreſſing extraordinary incidents) means no more than 
a maniacal fury, winch, by divine warmen he At certain : 
times fell into. f 
WWe have a famous mono: this purpoſe. in > Cale 65 
who tells us, „ that Æſculapius uſed to recover thoſe, in 


6 whom violent motions of the mind had induced a hot tem- 


* perament of body, by melody and ſongs.” Pindar ] men- 


tions the ſame thin g: and indeed from „eder not only the. no» 


Vid. Morhoſii Stentor YAAOKAAZTHE. Milo. 1682, 
J Of languid and unheeded motions, chap. 6. 5 

I k Sam. chap. 16, $ De Sanit. tuenda, lib. i. cap. ay: 
} aer. Od. 3. en eras * ibid. Scholia. 


tion. 


0 


5 tions but the very name of charming * ſcems to have taken 
its 6 
Thus Athenzus relates, that Theophraſtus in la book m | 
Enthuſiaſm ſays, “ Iſchiadic pains are cured, if any one ſooth. . 
« (or charm) the part by Phrygian harmony +.” And in the 
like allufive ſenſe Cælius Aufelianus calls this practice, de- 
cantare loca dolentia; and then adds, by way of explication, 
that « the pain is e e and diſcuſſed by the tremblings 
« and palpitations of the part ?: which ſeems very well to 
0 with what was before remarked, concerning the me- 
anical force of muſic upon the claſtic fibres of the brain, 
whereby the ſpirits, being determined to the parts affected, 
excite thoſe motions in them which produce a cure. Beſides, 
as Athenzus here intimates, the Phrygian muſic was upon a 
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pipe, which was the moſt vehement and briſk of all the an- 


cients knew; ſo that indeed it was faid to raiſe thoſe, who 
heard it, to perfect fury and madneſs |: and ſuch we have 
obſerved to be requiſite for the venom of the Tarantula. 
Aulus Gellius {not only relates this ſame cure of Iſchiadic 
alls, as a thing notorious enough, but adds beſides out of 
Theophraſtus, that ( the muſic of a pipe, rightly managed, 
« healed the bites of Vipers. 
And not only does Apollonius d mention the cure of diſtrac- 
tions of the mind, epilepſies, and ſeveral other diſtempers this 
_ fame way; but Democritus I in his treatiſe of Plagues taught, 
« that the muſic; of pipes was the medicine for many dif- 
, eaſes; which Thales of Crete confirmed by his practice: 
for, meg ſent for by the Lacedzmonians to ove from 
Hem the peſtilence, he did it by the help of Wolle 5 
| All which, inſtances evince this remedy to. have 8 ver 
ancient in many caſes. And indeed, as Crlius Aurelianus Tt 
oY notice, that the firſt uſe of it was to be aſcribed to 
Jt, ht himſelf, fo he having ſettled and founded: his ſect 7 
ole very parts of Italy, which are the country of the Taran- 
al going then under the name 1 Græcia a Magna, now Ca- 
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+ Morb. Chronic lib. v. e. 1. Quir cy cum falturn f fumterent 1 
| yitando, diſeuſſo dolore, miteſcerent,. 

I Vid. Bartholin, de tibiis veter. lib, i. & 9 . * ons” 
Nock. Atticar. lib. iv. c. 13, q Hiſt. Mirabll.. 5 


+ Apud. Aul. Gell, loc. citat. En he” 
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13 z it is not, Ithink, at all improbable, that he might: 


have been the author and inventor of this practice there,; 
which has continued ever ſince; efpecially ſince Jamblichus 


affirms. *, not only that he made uſe of muſic in phyſic, but 
particularly that he found out and contrived ſome: harmonies 


to eaſe the paſſions of the mind, and others fof the « cure. 2 | 
bites. 3 

To chis uſeful powet of aſe, I will (to cookra/th my rea- 
ſonings upon it) add à remarkable inſtance of its hurtful ef- 


fects, even in a brute; which an ingenious gentleman told ne 


he once faw, A player on a fiddle having frequently obſer- 
ved, that a dog in the room was always ſo affected by a parti - 


_ cular note, as to howl, and ſhew great uneaſineſs at it, one 


day, for experiment's fake, continued to ſtrike the ſame note * 
long, till the ſenſible animal fell into convulſions and died. 
To conclude with the Tarantula; we may take notice, 


that, to the return of the ſymptoms the next year, that is 


bwirg to the ſame exceſſive heat in thoſe months, acting 
again upon the ſmall remains of the venomous ferment. "Thus 
BartholinÞ relates a ſtory of a melancholy phyſician at Venice, 
who ſuffered the attacks of his diſeaſe only during the Dog- 
days, which yearly ended and returned with them; a convin= 
eing ROY. bow e a N RES. has 1 in all theſe W 
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ui terrible effects of the Poiſon from the bite of » 4 
Mad Dog, appear after ſo different a manner in diffe- 

tent ſubjects, that the accounts given of them by authors, 
being generally ARE from ſingle caſes, are very different, 
and hardly conſiſtent with one another. The main ſymptom 
indeed they all agree in, that is, what they call (though im- 
properly) the hydrophobia, or dread of water: but the diſor- 
ders, with which this is attended, are related fo variouſly, | 
that they can fearcely be thought to beloag to the lame kind. 


of malady: 


I ſhall therefore firſt Jeffaibe the tiftory of this diſeaſes 


from obſervations made on 2. conſiderable number of pe z 


* De Vit. Pytbagor. cap. 25. 8 we Artdwindrd ao: 
+ Hiltor, Aae, Cent i ec 
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| al wen inquire into the reaſons; 0 
commonly produced by it, — elt with ſo much 5s 
and appears, as it were, diſguiſed in ſome caſes. 5 
The wound from tbe bite of àa Mad Dog Acts wot 5 
from that made by a common bite, and is 'ag'cafily! heated : 
and it is uſually a conſiderable time before any bad 5 . 
quenees' of it appear. There are inſtances where theſe have 
been deferred to three, four, or fix? months, nay, ſome au- 
thors ſay, to a 7 and longer. Galen himſelf ſaw one izaſe = 
after a year ; I remember one after eleven months i büt the 
attack is generally within thirty or forty days, though” very 
ja ſooner, ſometimes in fifreen/ or lixteen dae, in Bey. 
J 8 N ? - 
The firſt apptoacties' af the Gben per generally eber 
themſelves after this manner. A pain is felt in the patt which = 
was wounded, which by degrees ſpreads itſelf to che neigh⸗ | 
bouring parts: a laſſitude follows with uncaſineſs in all the 
limbs. Then the patient grows penſive and ſad, with dilttirb- 
ed and unquiet ſleeps, complains of faintneſs 26> lowneſs of 
ſpirits, particularly of an oppreſſion at his breaſt. His pülſe 
inter mits, his nerves tremble, he has cold ſweats, à great 
nauſea and ſickneſs at ſtomach, and loaths food : and though . 
he has an inward heat and thirſt, and defires to drink, yet he 
ſwallows meat, but eſpecially liquors," witk great difficulty. 
Theſe ſymptoms -increaſe,” and rhe next day, from the great 
unealineſs and pain, which he finds in ſwallowing," he con- 
ceires ſuch an àverſion to Iiquids, that at the firit fight of 
them he falls into cpnvulſions and” agonies, and eanmot get 
down the leaſt drop. This hydrophobia has always been ac- 
counted the ſureſt ſign ak of this Poiſon, by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from all other diſeaſes, as not being obſe ved, 
at leaſt very rarely, in any other caſe whatſoever.''- 
At chis time a fever uſually appears with = a e Ri 
pulſes without the leaſt ſleep, a hoarſe voice, a gathering of 
froth in the mouth, and ſpitting out of this upon the by-ſtand-" 
ers; univerſal convulſions, particularly about the throat, and 
in the muſeuli erectores penis, whence a continued priapiſm is 
obſerved. During this tragical ſcene, which always-proves fa-' 
tal in about two days, a delirium comes on, ſometimes with 
moſt terrible ſymptoms of rage and fury, and attempts of do- 
ing all poſſible miſchief even to the moſt beloved friends and 
relations; but more commonly without any furor, it is of the 
. kind, and the eee reſigns to auen n me 
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for ĩt; bids thoſe about him take care of themſelves, leſt 
ſhould-do them a miſchief: and begs: that they would trou: 
ble him no more: and, his breath growing: ſhorter and ſhort- 
er, he expires in convulſive fits. N Th: 
Many of the ancients have mentioned this diſeaſe, particu: 
larly Diaſcorides, Galen, Etius, Agineta; but none have 
deſcribed it ſo largely as Cælius Aurelianus *, who, from the 
writings. of the Greek phyſicians, (chiefly Soranus, of the 
methodic ſect) has collected, and put into obſcure bad Latin, 
all the ſymptoms of it, with great pains and exactneſs. The 
names of the more modern authors on this ſubje& may be 
{cen collected by that diligent obſerver, Stalpart Vander Wis 
el+, to which may be added the learned Dr. Liſter f. oy 
It will afford great light towards the knowledge of the 1 na- 
ture of this abſtruſe diſeaſe, to remark ſome odd appearances 
in the progteſs of it: which though with a little 1 diſ- 
cover themſelves in a greater or lefler degrees in all the un- 
happy patients. 0 
It is common to them all, chat they can ill be | fag e 
ſion of objects upon the ſenſes. All feeling is painful. The 
ſlighteſt touch or rubbing of the limbs —— The leaſt 


36 


noiſe is offenſive; and the opening ox ſhutting: of a door af - 


frights, as if the houſe was falling. The eyes ſo ill bear the 


light, that even the Gght of any thing white is intplerable. 


1 like manner, the inward membranes are ſo tender, that 

cannot ſuffer their natural ſenfation. The common cool- 
—. of freſh air is diſagreeable to the lungs ; and the making 
of water gives uneaſineſs and grief in the urinary paſſages. 
The aſpect is diſmal, either frightful with tokens of rage and 
fury, or lamentable with marks of moaning and deſpair. There, 


is no ſleep from the beginning of the * to the end. 


When the ſymptoms are maniacal, the ſtrength of the . 
cles is prodigious: theſe ee indeed with a convulſive force 
fo great, that I have ſeep. a caſe, in which a man tied down 

— 5 all at once by one effort, 
and immediately died paralytic ; as if all the fibres of the bo- 
yh had been oyerſtrained, and torn to Pieces, by dhe violent 8 

on. 6 

As to the bydrophobia, che patient at firſt has no. $a ol 
water, nor any averſion to liquors. On the contrary, he ſees, 
them with pleaſure: being thirſty he deſires drink; but then 
og wonders, what ſhould be the 8 chat he is not iſe: 

De morbis acutis, nr ˙ e 


8 Obſervat. rarior. Cent. i. OL, 100, 
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do take it. He cor to 96 it; FR ndeavouring to 
fuck through a quill; Ge. but ſoon! cries out; It is impoſſible. 
When aſked why, be anſwers, It will not go down, it e en R 
gles him, and begs to be excuſet1 any more 
In order to find out the cauſe of this train of dreadful everits, | 
we muſt take notice, that the rabies or madneſs in à Deg is 
the effect of a violent fever; and therefore it is moſt common 
in exceſſive hot weather, / though ſometimes intenſe cold m 4 
be the cauſe of it: that no Voß ever ſweats; from wherice 
follows, that when his blood is in a fermerit; it cannot; as in 
other creatures, diſcharge 3eſelf upon the ſurface of the body 
und therefore muſt of —— great many ſaline 
and active particles upon thoſe parts; where there is the moſt 
conſtant and eaſy ſecretion ; and dacht ur to the miliary 
in the ſkin in us, are the Talival glan For this feaſon 
much more ſpittle is ſeparated in a Dog; wh han at 
any other time; and 1 neee or . hah nin | 
| how: ſubrite orgs 0 | nen i 
og in this condition verw fever. He | 
runs wildly forward panting; ſnaps at every one he meets: 
bis tongue 
heavy, full of tears: he takes no food nor drink. In diſſect- 
ing one, who died mad; the fore part of the dura mater on the 
brain, about an inch above the eye-b , was fourid inflamed 
and even ulcerated; the uleerations piercing through this mem 
brane, antl alſo the pia mater: and upon preſſure there iſſued 
out from the ſmall ulcers a thin matter tinged with blood. 
No as we every day-obſerve; that What is thrown out from 
kquors i in a ferment, is capable of inducitilg the like motion 
in another 5 of the ſame kind, whey duly mixed with it; 
ſo we may well ſuppoſe in the preſent caſe, that the ſa- 
liva, which is itſelf one of the moſt fermentative juices in na- 
ture, being turgid with fiery ſaline particles thrown into ijt 
out of the doling blood, when it comes by means of a wound 
to be mixed with the nervous liquor in another animal, muſt 
neceſſarily put it into violent agitations, in the nature of a fer- 
ment, (as has been egplaĩned in the Introduction): the con- 
ſequence of which will be; all the effects of an interrupted 
fecretion-in the brain, and diſturbed cireulation of the Vloods 
a fever with a delirium, convulſions, &. 2 
That this delirium is ſometimes maniacal, Homedics me- 5 
lancholic, is owing to the different temperament and conſti - 
tution of the patient, inclined more to paſſio 


ns of one kind or 


the other. As we ſee the effects of drunkenneſs are in one 
man good- -humour, mirth, and joy; in another, ill-nature, 
H 2 malice, : 


. 


hangs out of his mouth with flabber: his eyes ure 
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malice, and rage; in a third, a mixture of ridiculous and ex- 
travagant actions; and all from the ſame common cauſe, rai- 
ſing natural diſpoſitions tu a higher pitch. And we muſt dike 
_ wiſe obſerve that the huntſmen diſtinguiſſ in Dogs themſtlves 
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two kinds of this diſeaſe, one of which they eall the hiting, 
the other, tae: ſullen-madneſs. MSC N 4508 52 57- ene 
In ſhort, this diſtemper is a fever of that kind, in which 
the nervous fluid is more particularly affected, from the vio- 
lent action of an extranedus fiery matter mixed with it. A 
delirium enſues, attended, according to the diſpoſition of the 
body, with ſymptoms either of fury or of deſpondency, and 
very often with a mixture of both. For we know that theſe 
are frequently changed and ſucceed to each other, a mania 
being indeed uſually a heightened melancholy; that ie, from * 
great and continued lownefſs of ſpirits, apprebenſions of evil 
increaſe more and more, and the imagination is poſſeſſed with 
ſpecies of things moſt terrible and deſtructive: upon which 
the mind is neceſſarily determined to actions, which by the 
conſtant order of nature follow upon ſuck -repreſentations. 
And we therefore find, that, even in common fevers, patients 
will ſometimes. give warning of their growing furious 2 that 
| is, of their perception of frightful images, which will of courſe! 
10 . unavoidably.hurry the mind to outrageous efforts. 
1 | But che hydrophobia (though it is commonly thought to be 
itt | | | fo} is no Part of this delirium z a8 will! appear anon. Capt) ll: 
= - From the deſcription, we have given, it may, I think, be 
=. . eoncluded,- that there is in all theſe caſes ſome degree of in- | 
7 . flammation,/ with too great a tenſion and dryneſs of the ner- 


=_ - rally diſeover the veſſels in the brain diſtended, the ſinus lon- 4 
1 2 gitudinalis full of fluid blood, not coagulated, as is uſual in 9 3 
moſt other diſeaſes of the head: the brain itſclf,, and the ſpi- i 
nal marrow, drier than ordinary: the pericardium without 
of Uanor: the lungs loaded: the -arteries-full; of blood, very 
1 1 fluid and hardly conereſcible in the open air: appearances 
all, which, ſhew. the animal ſpirits to have been principally. | 
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as long as they can ſwallow it: at laſt they ſind they ean nei- 
ther eat nor drink, but drinking is the moſt difficult. No-] 
the reaſon is this. This fever is of the nervous or ſpaſmodic 
kind: all the nerves are drawn into cramps; particularly the 
muſcles employed in deglutition are convulſed, their action is 
loſt, and it is then impoſſible to get any ching down. To all 


one in this condition to drink, is to deſire him to choak him - 


— — Teing ure 3 thirſty; 4 always — : 


ſelf: and when he has found this to ing he dreads the fight 


of liquors offered to him, as much as he would a knife pte- 
ſented to his throat, and ſtrives to keep them from his mouth. 
Liquids in ſuch a ſtate are ſwallowed with more difficulty than 
ſolids: becauſe the inſtruments of deglutition (which are prin- 
ecipally, the back part of the tongue, the hinder part of the 
palate, and the upper part of the oeſophagus) can more ef- 
fectually embrace and act with their joint force upon ſolid; 
than upon liquid ſubſtances. And beſides this, the epiglottis 
(urdindi — always be eloſely ſhut at this time) is more pow - 


ther che united force of theſe parts is taken away by 


ſſed down by a ſolid, than by a liquid body. When | 


vulſions, ſome part of the liquids will ſlide down intoithe' af- * 


pera arteria: upon which a ſuffocation muſt immedĩately fol- 
lows, This diſeaſe therefore ſhould have Been called Abe 
rasen, a — rather than eee 
dread of water. 1 al od 
It will ſerve both illuſtrate and confirm this realbiing/e 
take notice, that there are other diſtempers beſides this (find | 
all indeed of the nervous kind) in which the fame frightful 
ſymptom is ſometimes obſerved. Authors have remarked 
it in malignant fevers: and a common melancholy has been 
ſeen to end fatally in it . I have known it, in oats hei, of - 
aà violent byſteric diſorder, to have continued for many hou 
till the convulſive motions in the throat were quieted 7 


1 Per medicines: and 1 remember a caſe, in — * 


of the heart were attended with ſo great a degree 


bol it, that it ſeemed not to differ from the true hydrophobia. 


On the other hand, it has ſometimes happened, that this 
bite has been followed with all the other uſual ſymptoms, e- 


ven to a fatal degree, and yet no hydrophobia has appeared. 


A tearned phyſician has aflured me, that in Shropſhire he fav 
three nn in one ear, who, at che r time of as 
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r forty days aſter the wound, all fell into ieh 
nervous , ee as have been deſcribed, a fever, delirium; 
oppreſſion of the breath, palpitation of the heart, ſpaſms, c: 
and died on the third day: yet none of them, during this me- 
lancholy ſcene, had any difficulty: * nenn or ſnewed 
FF ſigns of a dread of liquids. Ie e 
Ine hydropbobia therefore is only a loca ide, which, 
en the univerſal feveriſh affection of the nervous ſyſtem is 
come to the height, is very ſeldom abſent: but though it be, 
the ſpaſms of all the other parts may prove mortal. And be- 
cauſe this fever of the ſpirits is rarely ſo violent in any caſes; 
except the bite of a Mad Dog, as to produce a diſficulty of 
ſwallowing; this e ey mne een to be e <6 
that Poiſon oth 464644 
Nothing ſeems more ind in hon has aſking nk 
that the venom ſhould As it were lie latent in the body ſo 
a time, before it diſcovers itſelf. Now if, as has been faidz 
the. poiſonous ſaliva acts upon the nervous fluid in the manner 
of a ferment, it may well be conceived, that before this can 
have a ſanſible effect, it muſt make ſome alteration in the 
more fold fibres of the brain, by inducing perhaps that tenſion 
und dryneſs of the membranes, which we haye mentioned. 
This in —— conſtitutions will be done in a different ſpace 
ef time: nay, it may ſo happen, that this ferment being weak, 
and the conſtitution ſtrong, no viſible miſchief may enſue, 
till ſome accidental alteration in the body unluckily eee 8 
additional force: as ve obſerved in the eaſe of hers arantala, 
how far external heat promotes thedelmmamo: tt n 
And therefore, by parity of reaſon, the —— 
roms may ſometimes, by the concurrence of extraordinary 
circumſtances, be n Amen on mbar time than 
any above - mentioned. W 3 
We experience every day i in common nervous — 
that the return and violenee of the fits depend very mueh up- 
Von the action of things both within and without- We may 
add to this, that in ſome diſeaſes, in which the bloed itſeif is 
infected, and the ſolid parts, even the bones, corrupted, the 
Poiſon ſeems to be hid a conſiderable time, while it is Work- 
ing in the bod 9 wg before ies. laſt cer as particularly 
in venereal eaſes. is. phi 22; : 
Neither will it form, Grange, that a Dain yr different. 3 in 
its fore, and fo alterable by many eircumſtances, ſhould in 
ſome ſubjects produce ſymptoms of the ſame convulſive kind, 
pet not to ſuch a degree as to Aae e : 1. * 
too only at particular times. | 
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| a7 ong habit of body came to me 300 
bnce, ho once a month was ſeized with a great anxiety 
ion of the beart, and difficulty of emit g. He bal 

or bitren by a Mad Dog about ſix weeks before he be; 
to complain. By bleeding; cold bathing, the powder of 4 
chen with pepper, and volatile medicines during the „ 
ſion, the fits auen leſs yarn and at laſt a | 
rann RT TH arts . 

A moſt remarkable ea. & of this kind e event 
to me by a perſon of unqueſtioned veracity: It was this. & 
gentle woman in Yorkſhire, of the age of thirty-five” years, 
was bit by a Mad Dog in the fore- finger: about a month aſ- 
ter, ſhe had a pain in that part, which ſnot up to the ſhoul- 

der, and was thought to be rheumatic: + This pain returned 
every month, juſt a day before the full moon, laſting gene- „ 
rally three rt After fifteen months ſhe fell into the _ 
drophobia, and died the third day. Her friends then recui- > 
lefted the bite to have happened ſo long before; on 
The influence of the moon in theſe caſes, I am convince 
is of ſome: weight. The manner of its action I hade Actempe-⸗ 
ed to explai mothe — and as the proofs there g 
ven are undeniable, and much regard the nervous fluid; 
it cannot be doubted, but the ſame power may have the like 
effect in a diſeaſe, in which this fluid ſuffers One! remarka- 
| blys perbaps, than in any other whatſoever. * 
Looking over the hiſtories of the many packen 1 Wen * 
tended i in * deplorable condition, I obſerve about one half 
of the number to have been attacked with the ſpaſms ptece- 
ding the hydrophobia, either upon the full moon, or the day | 
before it. And where this is only an influence ——_ = 
with inward cauſes of great foroe, it is not to be expected, — 
but that thoſe RW on ppp primes vw extern | a. „ | 
. 15 1 is time to come to the eure or ts the Wenner 
preventing the effects of this terrible Poiſon. For all authors 
agree, that, after the a e of the hydrophobia, the caſe 
is almoſt deſperate: and the reaſon is plain from the — 4 
tion we have given of it, a diſmal ſcene of the laſt f 
and agonies of nature yielding up to the enemy. | 
The firſt care to be taken is av pany 7 Abe 
ancient 1 _ ws 1 wed”? in Pang 4 the” mo- 


A n e dt 3:4 " 
5 Dei imperio folis ac lunz. ” 


x Vid. Gulen. de Ther. ad Bic L i i. e. 16. et Klus, L the, | 
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derns e, N where the place will admit of it, to enlar 
the wound by inciſion; to apply a cupping glaſs; — 
with a hot iron; and to keep a diſcharge from the ulocgiby 
i drawing medicines for many days. WA.) 290945 »˙ WE THR ITT 08 4 
I cannot. but ſay, that I think all this ſeverity. needleſs. 
"The deſign of it is to draw out the Poiſon : but as it has been 
proved, that this immediately affects the nervous liquor, the 
miſchief muſt have e d _— e on "_ this 
kind can be made. Mee H 
I therefore am of 9 ( it — rite Fi af 
ſome ſervice to have a continued drain from the part), that it 
will be ſufficient- to enlarge the wound a little, and dreſs it 
with Ung. Baſilie. nig. adding to it a l ne, of _ 
cur. præcip. rub. as a digeſtive. + + - r ee lend 
It happens in moſt caſes, that the —— 3 nals i "By 
healed up before the patient ſeeks for help. For this reaſon, 
and becauſe it is of no great conſequence whether it be-cured 
or not, in the paper which I printed and diſperſed ſome years 
ſince, intitled, A certain cure for the bite of a Mad Dog, I 
took no notice of any outward application: the rather, be- 
cauſe I thought, if any great ſtreſs was laid upon it, it might 
frighten thoſe who had neglected this care; and lead them to 
think, that the other part of the cure would not be effectual 
without it. And I can ſafely affirm, that (whether any out- 
ward application was made or not) I have never known this 
method to fail of ſucceſs, where it has been followed before 
the hydrophobia began: although in the courſe of about thir- 
ty years (beſides the experience made by others, both in town · 


1 and country) I have uſed it a thouſand times. I have often 


wiſhed, that I knew ſo certain a remedy in any n ann 
1 ſhall therefore give the reaſons of this met hol. 
But before I proceed to the particulars of it, it — not be 
amiſs to mention the moſt conſiderable medicines which have 
been formerly uſed in this caſe: ſor it will hence appear, that 
the like intentions hare buen ee in all mm en by 
different ways. _ EET. 
The injudicious Joqnbles of Theriacas, Pave abtidotes, 
_ &c. whether old or new, deſerve no notice. That ridiculous 
preſervative, the liver of the Mad Dog, which Bliny-fays 4, 
thould be eaten rather raw than boiled, is neither good food 
nor phybic. Galen | 1 that it arai ed nothing: and 


4 


* Hildan. Obſ. Cent. i. Ob. 87, 
i. c. $4 | 
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1 remember to have. ſcen a poor boy die mad, who had gree- 
dily devoured almoſt the whole of it. 

There are two or "three remedies recommended, 1 en 
upon rational grounds. The firſt is the eineres cancrorum 
fluviatilium, aſhes of the river craw-fiſh, Theſe were pre- 
pared by burning the fiſh alive upon a copper-plate, with a 
fire made of the cuttings of twigs of the white briony. This 


Galen * avers'that no body ever made uſe of without ſucceſs : 


and before him Dioſcorides + affured, that it is a medicine 
which might be relied on. This calcined powder was given 
in large quantities, viz. a ſpoonful or two every day for 
forty days together; . alone, or rather mixed with a 
ſmall portion of gentian root and frankincenſee. oy 
Another medicine is che Spongia Cynorrhodi, * b | 
ſylveſtris, the ſponge of the dog-roſe, ' which is fo celebrated 
an antidote againſt this and other animal poiſons, that P. Boc- 
cone t, who has written a whole diſcourſe upon its 
tells us, it is called in Sicily, Sanatodos, orall-beal. 


Beſides theſe, the plant alyſſum or madwort, had its- name 


iven it by the ancients, from its greateſt efficacy againſt this 
madneſs. This was of two ſorts, one deſcribed by Dioſco- 
| Tides, a ſpecies of the Leucoium, the other by Galen, a Mar- 
rubium 9. To theſe _ be e un, W 4g 15 
_ oxylapathum. _ . 
ow it is Ee that all- theſe -romedics are bew 
; r diuretics; the two firſt of the animal, the laſt of the 
vegetable kind. For, as Mr. Ray I has obſerved, the ſponge 


of the Cynorrhodon is an excreſcence formed upon the 


plant, as galls are upon the oak. If it be cut, it is found 
full of white worms, being the neſt of theſe inſets; Which 
lodging here all the winter, do in the Ginger the ſpring 
turn to flies and quit their quarters : 
All inſects abound with a diuretic ale: but as rats | 
des do fo more than any others, therefore the learned Bacci- 
us goes farther, and, from the authority of Rhazes and Jo- 
annes Damaſcenus, adviſes to give theſe in-ſubſtance for ma- 
ny days together, The preparation of this antidote (ſo he 
calls it) is by infuſing the flies in {our butter - milk twenty- 
four hours, then drying them, and, with the flour of lentils 
and Weng making them up into name n a Sen e 


* De fimpl. med. facult. Li iii. e. Oy 

+ De Theriac. c. 2. . Muſeo di N rare, Obs. 2. 

$ Vid. Fab. Column. Phytobaſan. p. 27. * 

1 Hift. Plant. tom. ii. P 1471. 4 EY Venen. p- $5. 
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of which one is to be taken every day: by which means he 

afſures us, that though the patient make bloody urine, yer 
that milk largely drank will abate that ſymptom, and that the 

Hydrophobia will be happily prevented. Boccone likewiſe in- 
forms us, that in Upper Hungary they give in this caſe five 

Cantharides in one doſe to men, and to beaſts A greater quan- 
„ 

17 8 mut add, Abit Aus 1 with 549 collected all the eds. 
eines he could from the old phyſicians, affirms, that himſelf 
knew an old man, who cured thoſe who were bit with com- 
mon ſorrel only. He waſhed the wound with a decoction of 
. this herb, and laid it on as a cataplaſm, and gave it in drink: b 
this means, the patient made a great quantity of turbid urine, 
From hence it appears, that the ſureſt remedies in all a apes 
- againſt this venom, have been ſuch as provoke a great 1 
charge by urine. Reſſecting upon this, I thought it muſt be 
right to give to the public a courſe cafily to be purſued, which 
by preventing the fever for a long time after the bite, and 
©. conſtantly promoting this evacuation, might ſecure the 1 91 85 
ent from danger. The method is this. 

Let the patient be blooded at the arm nine or ten ounces. 
ec Take of the herb, called in Latin, Lichen cinereus ter. 
“ reſtris, in Engliſh, aſh=coloured ground liverwort, cleaned, 
% dried, and powdered, half an ounge. Of black pepper, 
« powdered, two drachms. Mix theſe well together, and 
“ « divide the powder into four doſes, one of which muſt be 
i & taken eve! morning, faſting, for four mornings ſuceeflive. 

% ly, in half a pint of cow's milk warm. After theſe four 

„ doſes are taken, the patient muſt go into the cold bath, or 

et a cold ſpring, or river, every morning faſting, for a Kouth': * 

«© he muſt be dipt all over, but not ſtay in (with his head a- 

te bove water) longer than half a minute, if the water be ver 

« ry cold. After this he en go in three times a-week for 
. a fortnight longer.” 

This powder was firſt publiſhed i in the Philoſophical Tronf. 
actions f, from Mr. Dampier, in whoſe. family it had been 
kept as a fecret many years: and in the year 1721, it was, at 

my defire, put into the Pharmacop. Lond. by the name of 
Pulvis antilyſſus. I afterwards made this alteration only, of 
putting two parts of Lichen to one of pepper, inſtead of equal 
| parts, becauſe I thought it too hot: and whereas but two or 
three doſes of 1 it were ey given, I pos ot it four Nb 


— 
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The Lichen; like choſe already mentioned, is 8 Warth diu 
retioʒ the pepper is added, I ſuppoſe; to make it more 4 
greeable to the ſtomach: for it is:diſtaſteful and nauſeous. 
This plant“ is ſo remarkable dora Ns ig that W et 
: be amiſs to give a deſetiption of it. am 

Mr. Ray, ſo far as I can 2 was pre, firſt, 5 85 gave 4 
aid Ane of it f, reckoning it among the Lichene.. 
Qur great botaniſt, Dr. Dillenius, has lately more exactly de- 
ſeribed it t, and put it into the tribe of the moſſes, calling it 
Lichenoides digitatum cinereum, Lactucæ foliis ſinuoſis, It 


appears indeed to be of à ſubſtance between a fungus and a 


muſcus, ſoft, ſpongy and lanuginous. It grows cloſe. to the 


ground, chiefly. on heaths, and in woody, ſhady places, near 


the roots and ſtumps of trees; which: holes commonly: cover⸗ 
ed with creeping) a herbs, it ſticks to them when it is 
gathered. {$50.9 143 . 55 12 

It is found in all countries, 0d * ee has-b een ob- 
ſerved 40 be brought over with the Peruvian barx. 

The leaves when young are ſmall; but grow to two or three. 
inches.i in length, and an inch ot two in breadth, divided into 
ſeveral ſegments. They are ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes 
lying upon one another. At their extremities the produce 
httle, hard, oblong bodies, which the botaniſts call Peltæ, and 
are undoubtedly the ſeminal capſulæ. The leaves, when 
dry, are aſn · coloured, darker on the upper part: on the un- 
der, lighter. Frequent veins are obſerved along them, from 
which here and there run ſmall white fibres into the E 
the roots of the plan. 

It is found at all . of, che years. _efpeciall; 4 hoc 1 
ſeaſons, that is, from autumn to winter: and therefore, as 
being in its freſbalt wien, M6; ſhould naps: be theres. as. 
bout that comes; H (4 Þr3i; | 

I have alfo 2 it 8 "diſtillation; by which Joe 
ounces: of it yielded, of ag acid water, one ounce, five 


drachms; one ſcruple, and two grains; of oil heavier, than 


water, two drachms, one ſcruple, ſixteen grains; of coal 
containing fixt ſalt, one ounce, two drach 
eleven grains. 

But I proceed in the cure. To wake this more effectual, 
L added the uſe of cold bathing, which had never been recom- 


mended in bi manner e be e as 1 * ll ee 

= via. Tab. iv. Ye BEL * via: Catal Pane: . _ | 

1670, et Hilt. Plant. by Hitt. Muſcorum, Pag. 200. 
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ſerve preſently, never applied it till the Hydrophobia appear- 


ed; and the common practice among us of ſending the pati _ 
ent to the neareſt falt water, as ſoon as may be, and there 


only to dip him all over twice or thrice, it is plain, cannot a- 


vail much to the prevention of a diſeaſe, which will not » 4 
pear till about a month after; and therefore it ought to be 
continued for ſo long a time, if any advantage is to be expect 


ed from it: and 1 have indeed known many to have died 
raving, who had undergone this treatment It is the preſſure 


of the water upon the ſurface of the body, and the con- 
ſtriction the cokd makes upon the fibres of the ſkin and the 


ſmall tubes; which produce the good effect. The diſtenſion 
of the veſſek by the fermenting humours is hereby repreſſed, 


and à flax of vrine promoted for fo many days, that all dan- 
ger of the nervous fever, the conſequent of the inſtifled Poi- 


ſon, is quite over. And if it ſhould be thought that ſalt 


water, being heavier than freſh, will preſs more; this diffe- 
rence, in two or three immerſions only, can be but of ſmall 


moment, and is abundantly eompenſated by the greater cold- 
neſs of ſprings (which are an, choſen for 0 . 


than is felt in the ſea. 


Thus I have made plunging into watts ieee in prevent- 


ing this diſcafe, without the danger of drowning: whereas | 


the ancients practiſed the ſame to remove it when it appeared, 


with ſome degree at leaſt of this hazard. For Celſus*, who 
ſeems firſt to have mentioned it, and fays it is the only reme- 


dy, adviſes, if the patient cannot ſwim, to let him be kept un- 


der water, that he may ſwallow it; and then at times be lift- 


— 


has 3 and digeſted int 
| ſtem that ever was compoſed of medicine. 


ed out of it: if he can ſwim, to hold him under by force, 
that he may drink whether he will or not. This in ſhort-is 
drowning and recovering by turns. And 1 make no queſtion, 
but ſo bold a practice was grounded on the authority of the 


Greek phyſicians, from whoſe rich ſtores this Latin author 
ſmall gy the beſt ty- 


However it be, the famous Van Helmom +, in tha ag 


ning ae 9 ee n end the ou — ond 


* Unicum 1 elt, nec opinantem in . non an- 


te ci proviſam projicere, et, ſi natandt ſcientiam non habet, mo- 
do merſum bibere pati, modò attollere; fi habet, interdum de- 


primere, ut invitus quoque aqua ſatietur: fic enim {mul et fitis, 
et aquæ metus tollitur. Lib. v. cap. 27. „ {ap ad 
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this practice in Flanders, recommended it in a very ſtrong | 
manner. He ſaw an old man in the Hydrophobia, cured by. 
ſubmerſion in ſalt- water. He was firſt Held under the water 
about four minutes, then taken out, and dipped again twice 
more, each time about àa minute. When he was taken out, 

he really thought him quite dead; but being kept warm, and 

laid over a barrel, he vomited up the water he had ſwallow- 
1 and recovered both his life and right ſenſes. 


He relates another remarkable ſtory of the cure of eo „ 


common mania, by being drowned in reſh water; and from 
this rightly concludes, that it makes no difference in the 
caſe, Whether the water be ſalt or freſh. He juſtly remarks, 
that great care ſnould be taken not to give over for —_ thoſe 
who are drowned ; adding two remarkable inſtances of per- 
ſons who were brought to life, after they had lain under 
water half an hour. And to this purpoſe I remember, that 
an ingenious phyſician told me, that he had, not long Gnce, 7 
in the count , happened to ſave a man from the grave, who, 
having — k in a river more than wenn minutes, was 
jud rr. 1 | 
There are many accounts upon record of thoſe, wha er 
having been drowned many hours have been brought to life *. 
This ſhould certainly encourage the uſe of all means upon 
ſuch accidents, 3 ſince the trial is not difficult. The 
firſt ſtep ſhould be, to blow up the ſmoke of tobacco into the 
inteſtines; then to warm the body by ſhaking and rolling it 


about, and rubbing it with warts cloths in bed; in a word, 


to put the blood into motion by all manner of ways; and not 
to be diſcouraged, though no ſigns of life ſhould the diſcover- 
ed after an hour or two ſpent in this good work; towards the 
latter end of which volatile ſpirits and ſalts may have a good 
effect. Neither ſhould bleeding be omitted, when the blood 
is become warm enough to drop out of the veins. | 
Bust to return from this (I think uſeful) digreſſion to the 
Hydrophobia, I muſt obſerve, that, if ſubmerſion in this wa 
be put in practice, it ought to be done upon che very; firk In 
ſigns of the ſymptom, before the fever is come to its heighth : | 
for when it is ſo, there will not be natural ſtrength to oyer- 
come the ſhock; and I have always found,. that at this time 
even common bathing has proved hurtful. _ | 
. .. this kind are re. rather to be per- 


3 vid. Diſſertation ſur PTacertirnde des bare, te a mort, Pa. 
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mitted ha injoined by phyſicians, a their own. 3 3 
though it ĩs certain, that cures more dangerous than this are 


every day directed: but that is generally in caſes, Where it 


cannot ſo evidently be known, whether the patient dies by 
the remedy or by the diſeaſe. In ſuch kind of attempts, the 
danger from the trial is to be weighed againſt that from the 
diſeaſe: if this outweighs, it is not only reaſonable; but mer- 
ciful, « eyen with a kind of raſhneſs, (as Celſus ſome where 


. expreſſes it), to ſnatch an opportunity of doing good“. 


At leaſt there is more humanity in ſuch proceeding, than 
in ſtifling a miſerable wretch between two feather-beds; 
Tz as I have been informed, is the practice in a neigh- 
e country, and fometimes.i in:our bn. 

But the greateſt comfort is, that, at any time Ve ns, this 
1 of horror opens, ſimple immerſion without drowning 
will prove effectual: for, though it is beſt to begin the me- 
thod preſcribed as foon after the accident as it can be done, 
yet where it has been neglected, even till a day or two before 
the calamity might be expected, (as was judged from the be- 
ginning anxiety and e of of the ie 18 fucceſs, has 
been the ſame. | - 

Before I quit this ſubject, I Ai take e 4 1 Se 
hinted from Van Helmont), that this action of cold water 
upon the body, by preſſure and conſtriction, makes it of ſin- 
gular ſervice in the cure not only of acute, but alſo of chro- 
nical deliria. Doctor Willis F relates a very remarkable ſto- 
ry of a luſty young woman, who, having been raving- mad 
ſeven or eight days, was by his order carried abroad at mid- 
night, and thrown naked into a river, where ſhe ſwam about 


without help for more than a quarter of an hour; and taken 


out was put to bed, fell into a ſleep and large ſweats, and re- 
covered without the help of any other remed. 

But there is no nerd of -inſtances:of this kind. - Our why - 
feians, who are moſt converſant in the cure of theſe 3 
find by daily experience, that this practice has a very conſi- 
derable ſhare not only in recovering their Patients bur alſo 

in preventing a relapſe into the ſame mi 


I am therefore ſorry to read, in the Philoſophical W 


tions 2, a remark. of a ned Rata yay. rhe Om ch re- 


'* Cum quadam termeritste Atedtüseuts arripere erte. 3 . 
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commending cold'bathing, propoſes rather the uſe of the hot 


bath; becauſe « a cold bath, (he ſays), ſhuts the'pores,' as a 


c warm one opens them.“ Surely he ſhould have known, 
. that the ſhutting of the pores,” by a ſhort cold immerſion, is 
naturally followed by a glowing warmth, Which relaxes and 
opens them, and by this means promotes perſpiration, with- 
out the diſtenſion of the veſſels by an inflammatory heat. 
am afraid no bathing, whether hot or cold, would clear a 

head poſſeſſed with ſuch immechanical notions 


* 


To ſay no more, whoever bas rightly conſidered the Belli- 
nian theory of melancholy and maniacal diſtempers “, will 
_ eaſily ſee Ge reaſon of the ſurpriſing effects of thisdafe and 

eaſy application, in diſpelling the greateſt calamity to which 
minkind-iy Habe 8 
As to all other ways of euring the Hydrophobia, I on I 
have not been ſo happy as to ſind any ſucceſs from the many 
I have tried. Bathing, at this time, is ineffectual. I have 
taken away large quantities of blood; have given opiates 
every three or four hours; tried volatile ſalts, aſſa fœtida, the 
rad. valerian. ſylv. with other antiepileptics, in large doſes, 
as alſo the famous Indian remedy, muſk, and cintiabar; laid + 
on bliſtering plaiſters; cooled with nitre and emulſions of 
barley-water, &c. All has been in vain, becauſe too late. 
And what is ſtill more diſcouraging is, that though ſometimes 
I have conquered the terrible ſymptom, and brought the pa- 
tient to drink freely, yet he has died in twenty-four hours 
with a fever and convulſions; a plain proof of what we have 
faidof the manner in which this Poiſon operates. 
However, nothing is to be omitted to the laſt, be the pro- 
ſpect ever ſo bad, becauſe that may ſucceed in one patient, 
which has not in a hundred. I have by me a letter from the 
learned Dr. Boerhaaye, in which, with ys uſual exactneſs 
and judgment, he relates two caſes of the Hydrophobia. In 


the firſt, according to the method mentioned in the Hiſtory _ 


of the Royal Academy at Paris +, he ordered buckets of cold 
water to be poured, for a conſiderable time, upon the pa- 
tient's head, and a, clyſter of warm water, oxymel-fimplex, 

and ſea· ſalt, to be injected every four hours.” By theſe means 
he was brought to drink freely of ſmall-beer, and a decoc- 
tion of marſh-mallow leaves, elder-flowers, and tamarinds: 
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_ ſugar, the poor wretch was moſt perf: 
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and in his ſenſes, in a few hours. 


moſt miſchievous rage, yet by large doſes of nitre, (to which 
laudanum and diacodium were ſometimes added), by cooling 
the head continually with vinegar and .roſe-water, bathing 


The other caſe had a more happy event : for though rhe 
_ dread of liquids was attended with foaming, roaring, and the 


- 


the feet for one hour, every night and morning, in warm wa- 


ter and vinegar, with ſalt, keeping the body open by tama- 
rinds, ſyrup of violets, and frequent clyſters of water and ni- 


tre, and laſtly, eating almoſt conſtantly lemons with a little 


y recovered. _ 


ut I muſt here obſerve, that the uſe of all theſe things 
was entered upon four days before the dread of water began; 


by which means the violence of the diſeaſe was, without 


doubt, very much abated : and I have great reaſon to believe, 


from what I have experienced, (as I have already faid), that 


the method I have. recommended, would at that time even 


| have prevented the calamity. 


Jo conclude, if any relief could be expected in chis deſ- ; 


perate ſtate, I think it would be from large bleeding, even ad 


animi deliquium, before the fibres of the membranes and 


veſſels have loſt their natural force by convulſions z nitrous 


medicines; and plentiful diluting with cooling ſubacid liquors. 
But, after all, it will generally happen, that (as the Greeks 


ſaid upon deplorable caſes). « Death will be the phyſician 


5 that cure? 
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ESSAY I. 


To chere be a great variety of internal Poiſons, 


as well mineral as vegetable, yet they all my 


agree in their primary effects and manner of operation, whic 


{as is explained in the Introduction) are ſomewhat analogous 


to the miſchief from venomous bites or ſtings; the main dif- 
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ference lying i in this, that in che one wounds are made outs 
wardly, in the other inwardly, that is, in the Romach and 
bowels z- but, in both gaſes, the animal £0anpmmp buffer in 85 
much the ſame Way. 1 


_ & Poiſonous. medicines,” ſays Diofeorides, 66 are mapy; 5 


„ but the alterations made by 496m in we body nen, 5 
« and but few *.” 1 


Of all this Lind: 5 of: a mineral nature. are — moſt = | = 


| violent and deadly, the greater gravity and folidity of th 
parts giving to theſe a force and — ſurpaſſing che miſchiecf 
of vegetable juices. And therefore, whereas noxious plants. - 
vary their effects in differeut creatures, ſo as to prove harm- 
leſs, nay perhaps beneficial and nutritive to ſome, as we have . 


before oblerved I, the ſirength of the ſtomach in theſe ani:⸗- 
mals being ſufficient to conquer; and divide ſuch carrofive —_— 
ſubſtances, and their blood perhaps requiring to he zecruired 


by ſuch warm and active particles, a mineral malignity is n, 

at leaſt. ſo far as we know, conguerable by ang, but Berne 4 

t hurtful and deſtructive. | COPE 
| We ſhall here give the firſt place to Mercury, ſublimate- | + 
This is nothing but a mixture of quickſilver with common 


"7 t 


faltz for, though it is always prepared with nitre apd-yatniol - 
added to the ſalt, in different ways, the beſt of which is that 


deſoribed by Tachenius 5. yet neither of theſe enter inta th 
mpo ſerving only to facilitate the work {vhich they 

do. by. uniting wick the alcaline parts of the ſalt, and thus 

freeing its acid from chem) as .ahundantly appears fram this 


experiment, that Mercury ſublimed with the ſame proportion 


olf nitre and vitriol, without falt, neither receives any incre: 
of 5es weights nor abquires any malignant Quality: „ 
Tha effects of this Foiſon, When taken, are violent griping 
pains, with a diſtenſion of the beliy; yomiting of. a fim, 
frothy matter, ſometimes mixed with blood, and ſtogls of the 


ſame; an-intolerable heat and thixſt, with cold {weats, trem- 5 


Sg AS 5 GER IR INE . 
To a large dog was given à drachm of Mercury ſublimate, 


n with * ts . "Wawa a quarter of. an hour he | 8 
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to ſalt, ſo is it likewiſe now notoxious enough, that quick- 
| flver itſelf, which the ancients, Dioſcorides, Galen, Pi 
Sc. have unjuſtly ranked among Poiſons, is in many diſea-. 
. tes, inwardly taken, of very ſafe and beneficial uſe; and 
that not only when diſguiſed with ſulphur, ſugar, c. but 
| crude, without any correction, or Ry pretended: mortifi. | 
cation. 8 
This the Arabian 5 cians firſt gave the bint BY FER 
cen t having obſerved, t at « they, who drink it in a large 
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fell into terrible vomitings, caſting up frequently a viſchd, a 
frothy mucus, every time more and more bloody, and Par 


ped. the fame downward; till, tired and ſpent with this hard 


ervice, he lay down quietly as It were to Seer but died the 


| next morning. 
The abdomen being opened, a Prent quantity of e 


ted blood was found between the liver and ftqgnach, and be- 


' tween the duplicature of the omentum about the ſtomach ; 
the guts as well as the ſtomach were diſtended, and full of 4 


frothy bloody mucus : on the outſide they were of a livid coz 


8 hour; within all over red, and inflamed down to the very rec- 
tum. The fibrous coat of the ſtomach being taken off, be- 
tween that and the nervous one, grumous blood was found i in 
 Teveral places: the like was diſcovered here and there in the 
inteſtines between the ſame coats. 


The fame ſymptoms with theſe, and manifeſt Gens of A 


burning corroſion followed with ulcers in the bowels, Bacci- 
| us obſerved in a young man poiſoned by ſublimate mixed 1 
with his meat. . 


What we are here chiefly to examine is, how; Goth 1 ingre- 


dients fingly innocent and harmleſs, ſo miſchievous a com- 


pound « can reſult ; for, as the caſe is very plain with reſpect 


inyy 


« quantity receive no hurt, its weight making, a free paſ- 


& ſage through the body.” This was- encouragement enough 
for the Practice of giving whole pounds of it in the Hiac paſ- 

fion; Which is oftentimes done with good ſucceſs, without 
any frightful ſym _ accompanying the: advantage received 


from i its ponderoſi 


Aſterwards it ale appeared that this mineral, phthewes. 5 


plicd outwardly, or taken TIE To n not in ſo . 


85 De en. pag. 41 1 n 
+ Can. Medic. I. iv. Fen. 6. Argentum v vivum Feen qui 


— 


pibunt, non læduntur eo: n, enim cum eee ſua, 


. a doſe. 


4 
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| 4 doe a8 could immediately foree its way through, the inte- : : | 


ſtines, even when it was, lodged for ſome time in this or 
that part, was not at all buriful by any: corrolive of malig» 
nant quality. . . 
I remember, that! 1 once found ſome Fay Lo of it in 
the perinzum of a ſubject taken from the gallows for a diſ- 
ſection, (vhoſe totten bones diſcovered what diſeaſe. had 16. 
quired the uſe of it, and. that, I ſuppoſe, by unction), with ⸗ 


out any marks of enen of ns Names "ITE it Was . 5 


1 


A eng 


tions of children: 12 
Nor are theſe the 0. caſes, in whick. —_ pF may 
be had from this weighty fluid. He that rightly conſiders the 
| ſtare of the animal economy; the vatious alterations it ſuffers 
from the ſtagnation of its more viſcid juices in the ſmalleſt _ 
canals, and how much the impulſe and force of the circula- 
ting blood, by which obſtructions. are to be removed, mult 
be increaſed by its carrying along with it ſuch; particles as 
the mercurial globuliz. will perhaps ſee good reaſon to allow, 
that the prudent management of quick · ſilver may do that in 
ſome obſtinate and dangerous diſeaſes, which we cannot ro- 
| — owes ur n other bt our known medicines w 
. | 
But 1 ſhall not eniatge upon EA head. The We 
Dr. Cheyne has thoroughly explained the mechaniſm, by 
which ſuch effects as theſe are produced +. However, as 


all great medicines are to be looked upon as edge - tools, ſo 


this, as much as any, fequires caution; and indeed more 

than is commonly obſerved by thoſe, who. are molt bold in 

the ule ob «it; 
For it cannot be devied, that the excelſive cravity: alone of 


; this mineral,. however ſerviceable in other feſpects, may, if 


it happens to lie in any quantity in the interſtices of the net · 
vous filaments, induce ſymptoms of dangerous conſequence, 
as ſpaſms, contractions, palſies, &c. which we find they  - 
commonly ſuffer, who have either been for a long time em- 


ro in cubbing quick-filver upon ps: or in * 8 


„De Morb. Gallic. cap; hxavi.. 3 
1+ De Morb. Gall. inter Autores de Morb. Gal. pag: 599 
"FM New 5 9257 of Hanne Fevers. | 
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work "my which they are obliged to draw in mercurial fumes 
With their breath, or 'who have been too much daubed wich 
mercurial ointments; as ſhall be obſerved anon. 
Neither is this all. Experience has convined us, abat- re- 
peated doſes of erude mercury have in ſome caſes, even a 
donſiderable time After they have been taken, exerted their 
force, and thrown the body into unexpected diſorders. 
I remember two accidents of this kind, (und one of them 
proved fatal); in Which when ſmall quantities kad bern given 
for many days together, a violent ſalivation enſued, more 
| thin'two/months after the uſe of it had been left offt. 
And not long fince, I ſaw a young lady, who having fwal- 
lowed about fix drachms every morning, three ſucceſſive days, 
Was falivated three weeks. The flux > ai ceaſed, but return- . 
ed after fx months, and held a month; and once more came 
on in the fame manner, two months ae Ihe breath was 
each time ſtrongly affected, as is uſual in mercurial ſpittings. 
_ Bo furprifingly ire is this mineral, eren en and un- 


compounded. ks 55 


We may learn from hence, that it will be always right, in 


| dealing with this flippery remedy, to take care that it has a 


free paſſage through the body; which muſt be done either by 
purging, or by combining it with ſubſtances, which will car- 
7 * off either by perſpiration or urine: for what is called 
ing it, does notdeſervekhe name of a preparation. 

No as to ſublimate, moſt certain it is, that the ſaline par- 
_ tides impart to the Mercury this noxious quality: or, to ſpeak 
more properly, that the ſalt receives from the mercurial cor- 
Puſeles ſuch an increaſe of its gravity and momentum, as 
enders its cutting cortoſion more effectual and penetrating: 
ns the wnntiner,” nen eh this matter is an 4s: probably | 

5 

The l parts of the Mereury, though ſo mi- 


nutely divided by the action of the fire, as to rife in the form © 


of n fume, yer are ſtill folid and ponderous bodies: and by 


+ feaſon ef their extreme parvity, being perhaps ſimple and 


n they will eaſily be lodged in the pores 
ant interſtices 6f che faline-cryſtals; which being .compoſed 
of the atoms of falt, varioufly by ſublimation bbs and 
united, are a kind. of cutting — or baths theiforce'of 
which could never have been very penetrating, upon the ac- 
count of their lightneſs and eaſy diſſolution, if the Mercury, 
Without. blunting their edge, or breaking their ſigure, did not 
lend them an additional weight, and thus at the ſame time 
en their action, NERD their quick folution by 

the 
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Bj Ub foires of the ſtomach; which cannot now disjoin Bi | 

| compounding parts, becauſe the vacuities into which they 
ſhould; in order to do this, inſinuate themſelves, are e 
; 9 and taken up by the mercurial globules.. 


In ſhort, theſe cryſtals, which are to be ee as: fo : 
| many ſharp knives or daggers, wounding and ſtabbing the ten- 
der coats of the ſtomach, and abraiding their. nafural. mucus, 


Will irritate the nervous liquor: upon which convulſions and 


a = do altogether make up large gangrenes. 


vomitings, with exceſſive pains, muſt follow... And the bloog 

_ veſſels being at the ſame. time pricked, all the adjacent parts 
will be inflamed, the blood will ſtagnate: then come on uls - 
| cers, Which, though ſingly mall, yet being T wy” in n | 


This being the nature of ſublimed Mercury, it may not be 
— to inquire, how it eomes to paſs, that this ſame com- 
pound reſublimed with live Mercury in the proportion of ſour 
parts to three, (for the ſublimate will not take up an equal 
quantity), eſpecially if the work be repeated three or four 
times, loſes its corroſiveneſs to that degree as to become not 
only a ſafe, but, in many cafes, a. noble medicine. For 1 
duo not fee; that any of the chymical writers have mes. e I 
true ſolution of this phznomenon. =. | 
| Here then it is to be conſidered, that the 88 of the ſaline | 
cryſtals depending upon their ſolidity and largeneſs, theſe muſt 
neceflarily, by every ſubſequent ſublimation, be broken into 
ſmaller and ſmaller parts. The mercurial globules, (for the 
reaſons given by the author of the forementioned Theory of 


Fevers), ariſing more quickly and eaſily than the ſalts, quit thæ | 


interſtices in which they were lodged, and the cryſtalline 
blades are divided every time more and more by the force f 


the fire: whereupon 'a new combination of parts ſucceeds. 


And although there be a greater proportion of the mineral to 
the ſalts than before, which makes dulcified Mercury ſpecifi- 
_ cally heavier than theicorrofive, (for this contains two parts 
of falt, and one of Mercury; whereas the dulcified, well pre- 
| pared,” has equal parts), yet the broken pieces of the cryſtals 
uniting into little maſſes Ke differing figures from their former 
make, thoſe cutting points are mow ſo much ſmaller, that 
they cannot make wounds deep enough to be equally miſ- 
chievous andꝭ deadly; and therefore do only vellicate and twitch 
the ſenſible membranes of the ſtomach to that degree, as eõ - 
cites them to an excretion of their contents and glandular 
Juices, upward or downward, e s ee of irri- 
e Is: e mama _ 3 10 < 
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Thus a violent Poiſon is mitigated into a vomit or * 
way; it may eaſily happen, (eſpecially i in robuſt conſtitutions, - 
and if the bowels be at the ſame time by any means defended. 


- againſt the ſtimulating power of the medicine), that this 


twitching may be ſo flight, as to be almoſt inſenfible, and 
hardly troubleſome. © And then the mercurial globules, being 
freed indeed from moſt of the faline parts in their paſſage 
through the primz viz, but ſtill having a mixture of ſome few 
of them, are quickly conveyed intothe blood: where, bytheir 
motion and weight, they muſt neceffarily diſſolve the preter- 
natural coheſions of all the liquors, particularly of - thoſe 
Which circulate in the ſmalleſt canals, and are moſt viſcid and 
tenacious, making them more fluxil and thin, or of more eaſy. 


ſecretion. Whereupon all the glands of the body are; as it 


were, ſet to work, and ſcoured of their contents: but the 
falival ones eſpecially, being many in number, very large and 


| Wide, and the juice they ſeparate of a tough and ropy ſub- 


ſtance, fo that a conſiderable quantity of it 1s accumulated, 
before it is forced out at the orifices of the ducts; theſe effects 
will be moſt remarkable'in them, and a falivation or ſpitting 


_ muſt continue ſo long, till the active mineral particles are, 


5 through theſe and che other paſſages, diſcharged out of. the 


body. 

As che eee between dercury corroſive and dulcifie 
nes in a greater and leſſer degree of operation and force, ſo 
this fame conſideration diftinguiſhes the ſeveral preparations of 


_ this mineral from each other; which though very many, yet 
_  doall vary their effects in the body, only according as the 
mercurial globules are differently combined with ſalts, and the 


points of theſe more or leſs*broken by the action of the fire, 


in the burning of ſpirits upon them, and ſuch like manage- 


ments: and therefore however dignified with the great names 
of Arcana, Panacez, Prince's Powders, &e. they do not af- 


ford us any thing ſingular and extraordinary, beyond what we 
may with equal advantage promiſe ourſelves from fome or o- 


ther of the moſt common and uſual proceſſes. | 
We may alſo fairly conclude from this reaſoning; that te 

fafeſt way of raiſing a falivation is by internal medicines; fince 
whatever miſchiefs can be apprehended from theſe, may in a 
greater degree follow from the external uſe of Mercury: not 


only becauſe, as we have already hinted, the mineral globules, 


being intimately combined with falts in the ſeveral preparati- 
ens given inwardly, will, by the irritation of theſe, be eafily - 


and fully thrown out at the organs of ſeeretions, till the blocd 


is quite 4 of its load; Whereas, in all the daubings 


with 
[ : 


U 
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with mercurial ointments, we can never be certain, that 
none of the heavy particles are leſt lodged in the interſtices 
of the fibres, or cells of the bones; but alſo, in as much as 
by computing the portion of Mercury in all the doſes neceffary 
to promote a ſpitting, and the weight of the ſame mineral 
uſually applied when this is done by unction, it will appear 
that the quantity in the latter caſe vaſtly exceeds that in the 
former, and conſequently that the inconveniencies to be fear. 
ed will be in the ſame proportion. o. 
Therefore this external management of quick-ſilver is 
chiefly to be recommended where the conſtitution is not 
broken, or ulcers and tumours require a particular cure, by 
liniments, &c. and a more thorough eleanſing of the body. 
And even in ſuch caſes it will certainly be beſt to anoint 
daily with ſmall quantities, and not to raiſe a high ſpitting; 
but promote the other ſecretions, particularly ſweating ang 


* 


* * 


urine, by plentiful drinking of thin liquors; and alſo, if there | 


be occaſion, by laxative medicines: for it is well known, that 
_ cures are often wrought by theſe means, although the mouth 
has neyer been ulcerated by the Mercury. At leaſt this me- 
thod will be a remedy for a time, and enable the patient to 
recover ſtrength; ſo that he may afterward, if it be neceſſary, 
undergo a more ſevere treatment. 
It may be obſerved, that ag the earlieſt uſe of Mereury 
was in unguents and emplaſters, ſo moſt. of the prejudices and 
outcries againſt it are owing to effects produced this way. For 
the firſt attempts of the cure of venereal maladies by this res 
medy were learned from the Arabians*, who, haying recom, 
_ mended mercurial ointments in the lepra or ſcabies, gave a 
handle to the Italian phyſicians to try = efficacy, in remo- 
ving the foulneſs of the ſkin fram a new and terrible contagi- 
on: neither were they ſparing of their liniments, which they 
continued to rub in for twelye, fifteen, nay, ſometimes for 
above thirty days together +. So that it is no wonder, if they 
pften met with very untoward ſymptoms from ſo ſevere. 4 
treatment; and if (as ſome of them þ affirm) they now ang 


Vid. Joan. Baptiſt. Montan, tract. De Morb. Gallic. inter 
autor. De Morb. Gall, p. 482. et Fallop. De morb. Gall. cap. Ixxvi. 
1 Nicol. Maſſa De morb. Gall, tract. iv. cap. 242“. 
4 Argentum vivum accepi ex oſſe cujuſdam corrupto, quem 
perunctem ob empyricis-plus decies ferebant, non ſemel emana- 
| Liſle Anton. Gall. in lib. De ligno ſancto non permiſcendn. 
Non ſemel in ſepulchris argentum vivum in mortuorum capi- 
tibus reperi. Anton. Muſa Praſuvolus in tract. De Morb. Gall. 
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then found Mercury i in che rotten bones of their patients, who © 
had, it may be, ſuffered too much both from theix diſcaſe _ ; 
their phyſician, © . 
There are many bigocles of iis kind; kth are enger 5 
wanting in living perſons of Mercury running out of the body, 


from a tumour, either ſuppurated, or opened by a cauſtic: 


nay, there is a caſe upon record, in which, upon opening 3 Lk 


vein, ſome drachms of it flowed out with the blood. 


10 this examination of the properties and effects of Mer, 


» I ſhall add an inquiry into the nature of another mine- 


r ral oilon, not very unlike it, _ in tha pt or aQtion « 
this 18 Arſene. CS 


There is ſome: confuben” in WT A aha 150 W NAA 3 


give of this mineral. This ariſes from their not diſtinguiſn- 
ing the. Arſenic of the ancients from what is now ſo called. 
I ſhall therefore exactly deſcribe both the one and the other, 


not only from the lateſt writers of natural hiſtory, (for What 


Agricola, Matthiolus, Schroder, and even Wepfer, the beſt 
authors extant when this book was firſt publiſhed, have deli- 


vered to us on this ſubject, is all wrong), but more particu- 
larly from ſome experiments communicated to me bythe -- 


learned Dr. Hampe, a moſt excellent be . to co 
her royal highneſs the Princeſs of Wales. = 
The Arſenie of the Greeks, Agne or Abad, was et b 


| the Latins named Auripigmentum, we Orpiment. 


This is found in Greece and Hungary, in pace mines 
wi veins, and is never mixt with any other mineral. It is 
of a foliaceous or laminated texture, and contains a great deal 
of ſulphur; as appears by its inſlammability, and by its giving, 
when mixt with mercury Tublimate, 'a true cinnabar. ; 


fi mple fuſion it runs into a maſs of acinnabarine colour, called 


fandaracha. Though it yields a regulus, in e like . 
to the regulus of true Arfenic, yet it does not act as a ſtrong 


5 Poiſon, Hoffman + gave a good quantity of it to a dog, with- 


out any harm. The reaſon of this is, Nen its metallic 
articles are combined with fulphur, and not with . at leaſt 
in any conſiderable degree. * 
Such a compoſition makes this ſubſtance more uſeful in 
painting than in phyſic; and, t r with its colour, has 


induced theſe chymilts, who have faneied that metals may be 
tranſmuted, to take it for the ſubje& matter of their great 


work : for ip they call the making of gold." They have wy i 


* Vid. E phemerid. Germanic. Dec. + ana. Fe ' Oblers: 172. | 
we Obſery. Es lib, iu. Obl. . 
fondly 


* 
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fondly grounded their hopes upon ſome odd znigmatical veiſcs 
in the Sibylline Oracles *. But though ſome learned men 


have attempted to expain this riddle, as deſcriptive of the 


Greek name Agen; yet none have ſo far ſucceeded, as fully 
to reconeile the numbers therein expreſſed at length, with - 
thoſe contained in the letters of which that word conſiſts f. 
However, be that as it will, true it is, that this great expec 
tation from this mineral is as old at leaſt as the time of Cali 
gula, that is, of a more ancient date conſiderably than the 
far greateſt part of theſe ſuppoſititious and ill · contrived com- 
poſitions, which bear the ſacred name of oracles: for that co-— 
vetous emperor, as Pliny relates 4, ordered a great quantity of 
orpiment to be melted and managed, that he might extract 
gold out of it; and made ſome, but (as it uſually happens in 
ſuch experiments) the profit did not anſwer the expence. 
What we now call Arſenic is of three forts, white, yellow, 
and red. All theſe are factitious, and very probably not known 
to the ancients. | They are made in this manner. . 
At Schneebergh in Miſnia there is found, in great quanti- 
ties, a particular kind of mineral, called Cobalt, of a greyiſh 
colour, and ponderous. This roaſted and calcined, in a fur- 
nace made for that purpoſe, yields a white ſmoke, which ga- 
thers, at the end of a very long funnel, into an aſn · coloured 
powder, as fine as flour. This, with the addition of a true 
proportion of pot · aſn, is ſublimed, and gives the white __ 
ſtalline Arſenic |. 

The metallic earth, of a vitreous; nature, ck x remains 
a this operation, melted with a due proportion of calcined 
flints and pot-aſh, makes what is called Smalt. The cobalt 
contains about three parts of Arſenic, and one of this earth. 

When newly ſublimed, and perfectly pure, it is a ſhining 
"wh tranſparent body, not unlike to a metallic glaſs: in the 
air it changes its bright whiteneſ® to a milky colour, and be- 
comes entirely gs | Ir 1s not OOTY but eraporates | 


* "Erol eau] AY allgdrvnaaple gits, you 2. 
Ai rede PT rg doe ee © EL&0V en, 
FHH A d Te Au, g eiei- Pare ra FT. 

T ravrös N a00us s inarort ab; el ds zar, RS, 
Kal reds Tos Se 8 5 reis. Lib. i. 
I Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. v. xii. Pag: 696. | 

1 Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. c. 4. N 
| See Kunckel's Annotations upon Nerb's 5 of ora, in 
German; and Philo 3 Tranſac. NO 293. 
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in the fire, ws 3 any a \\bebing, in a aſking 
ſmoke, ſmelling like garlick. It affords a ſemimetallic regu- 
Jus, both by fublimation and precipitation. 'The firſt is foli- , 
aceous, light, and ſpongy ; the other ponderous, though alſo 
of a foliaceous texture, and reſembles biſmuth. This laſt re- 
gulus may be made without iron, with the black flux only; 
or with nitre and tartar, in the fame manner as is the e 
of antimony; but it requires a nice operator. wo 

White Arſenic is entirely foluble in water. If one part of 

It be ſufficiently boiled in fifteen parts of diſtilled or rain wa- 
ter, it gives by evaporation falts of triangular planes, which 
unite into octœdral cryſtals: and in theſe, either beat to 
powder, or diſſolved by boiling, metallic globules, reſembling 
thoſe of quick-filver, are plainly diſcovered by the microſcope. 
Which confirms what Kunckel fays, that a great part of. 
Arſenic is mercury =: ſo that Arſenic may be defined to be 2 
volatile metallic ſalt. 

Yellow Arſenic is prepared by ſubliming white 4 INI 
with the addition of a tenth part of ſulphur. Fhis is not ſo 
tranſparent as the white, but ſptendid, and very like to a me- 
tallic yellow glaſs. 

- The red Uifers from the yellow only in this, that a nor: 
quantity of ſulphur is added, together wich a e kind 
of a red cobalt, called Kupfer nickel. | 
- - This being the compoſition of this mineral, we may rea- 
di ly underſtand the manner of. its deadly operation. The 

e is plainly the fame with that of ſublimate corroſive: and 
2 there the falts combined with the mercurial globules form 
cutting cryſtals; fo here the metallic particles, which make 
the regulus, give a force and ſolidity to the ſaline bodies, which 
wound the ftomach and guts, as the others do, even to Tuck - 
a degree as to cauſe mortifications. 
The ſeveral hiſtories related by Wepfer + put chis out of. 
| queſtion: it is fufficient to our purpoſe to mention one. 
A dog having eat ſome far mixed with white Arſenic, died - 
the next day. The upper part of the ſtomach, when — 
was red and inflamed; the coats thinner than ordinary; ; the 
bottom of it was covered with a fetid flime, and ſome pieces 
of fat, the thin guts were ſo corroded, as to be pervious in 
three places, two of the ulcers ſo large that they would eafil 
admit a bean: the cavity of the . contained a pellowith 
ichor tinged with blood. / 


* Chymical Philoſophy 8 by experiments, chap. xi. 
in Pyrotechnical Diſcourſes. Lond. 1705. 80. 
YT Cicut. Sera * P- 274 et. * 1 h h 
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The caſe being thus, one would wonder, what ſhould in- 
duce authors to preſctibe ſo corroſive a mineral to be worn up- 
on the pit of the ſtomach, as an amulet againſt the plague, 
This trick we may well believe to be dangerous, when Lio- 
nardo di Capoa * tells us of a child killed by the violent vo- 
miting and purging, occaſioned from a ſlight wound made in 
the head by a comb wet with oil, in which Arſenic had been 
infuſed : for the pores of the body being opened by heat and 
exerciſe, ſome of the noxious efluris might eaſily inſinuate 
themſelves into the part. Accordingly Crato f obſerved an 
ulcer of the breaſt cauſed by this application; Verzaſcha f, 
violent pains, and fainting fits; Diemerbroeck |, and Dc. 


Os reisen MI! 


Hodges 5, death itſelf. 


| The truth of the matter is, this practice ſeems to owe its 
origin to a miſtake. Perhaps ſome of the Arabian phyſicians 


had commended darſini worn in a bag for a preſervative in 


plague-time. This in their language Ggnifies cinnamon; but 
the Latin interpreters retaining the fame word in their tranſla- 
tions, (as was frequently done), one or other afterward not un- 
derſtanding its meaning, and deceived by the likeneſs of che 
ſound, ſubſtituted in its place de arſenico, as if darſini were 
all one with zarnich. The authority of the firſt author fer- 


ved to propagate the error: nor were thoſe wanting who rea- 


ſoned upon the matter, and found it agreeable to their philo- 
ſophy, that this mineral ſhould draw to itſelf and concenter 
the arſenical effluvia out of the air, and thus ſecure the body 

from their infection: theſe being, as they imagined, the com- 
mon cauſe of peſtilential diſeaſes. a 


HFlaving thus particularly diſcourſed of the nature of theſe 
two Poiſons, I ſhall not need to inſiſt upon any more out of 
,,,, Lt Loo Gd 
All of them bear ſome analogy to the former, and are more 
or leſs dangerous, according as their falts receive a differing 

force from the metallic particles. For this reaſon, as we have 
obſerved, that the moſt virulent may be mitigated by break- 
ing the points of the ſaline cryſtals; fo, on the other hand, the 
moſt innocent minerals may become corroſive, by combining 
them with ſalts : as we ſee in the feveral preparations of fil- | 
ver,. antimony, iron, &c. 8 Fs 


. 


- This puts me in mind of making a remark, which I think 
both curious and uſeful. It is obſerved, that the fumes of 
„ Incertezza de medicamenti, pag. 8. + Epiſtol. 168. 
| Obſerv. 66. De peſte, Hiſtor. 99. Annotat. 
De peſte, Lond. pag. 239. e 
5 85 Ls nn 
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lead are very noxious to thoſe who are conſtantly employed _ 


in melting it, as plumbers, caſters of ſhot, &c. A learned 


phyſician, of my acquaintance, lately told me, that a great 
_ artiſt in this way had aſſured him, he had found by experi- 
ence, that this inconvenience did not attend the melting new 
lead, in any degree ſo much as it did the melting it when it 
Was old: that he had workmen, who had for many years la- 
boured under him, in caſting new metal, and had never ſuf - 
fered in their health by it. This difference he fightly aſeri - 
bed to the corroſive quality which lead acquires from the falts 


| i in the air, by lying long expoſed to it. 


For the fumes of minerals are only parts of the refueRive | 
fubſtances minutely divided; and therefore will not only pro- 
duce ſuitable effects, but alfo in a more dangerous way; be- 
ing not ſo much guarded againſt, and yet admitted farther 
into the body, that is, into the lungs, in reſpiration, as well 
as into the ſtomach, by means of the faliva: not to mention 
the impreſſion upon the ſpirits in the e which un cer · 
| Hg be very conſiderable. 

ad once in my poſſeſſion, given me by an ingenious ” 
cChymiſt, a clear liquor, which though ponderous, was fo vo: 
latile, that it would all fly away in the open air, without be- 


ing heated; and fo corroſive, that a glaſs ſtopple of the bot - 


tle which bnuined it, was in a ſhort time ſo eroded, that 
"It could never be taken out. The fume from it was fo thin, 
| that if a candle was ſet at ſome diſtance from the bottle, upon 
2 table, the heat would direct its courſe that way; ſo that it 
might be poiſonous to any one that ſat near to the light, and 
to no body beſides. I know the compoſition of this Stygian 
ſpirit; but it is better that the world ſhould net be inſtructed 
in ſuch arts of death. It is ſufficient to our purpoſe to obletves | 
that i ir Was 8 falts combined. ha metallic bake OG 
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o Fee PLANTS. 
FP ROM Minerals we come to poiſonous Plants. Ibe 
| F moſt noted of theſe are the Cicuta and Aconitum. The 

ormer is of two ſorts, our common Hemlock, and the Aqua - 

tica, which Mr. Ray calls Cicutaria paluſtris tenuifolia. 
What the Cicuta, ſo much in uſe of old for killing, eſpe- 
_ cially at Athens, was, we do not know: it is moſt probable, _ 
that ic was not a ſimple but compounded thing. The hiſtory 
of the noble death of Socrates, related by his diſciple Plato, é 

li this is not wrought up with more of ornament than truth — 

ſeems to evince it to have been a mixture of ſome anodyne 

_ juices with others of a corroſive nature. Theophraſtus + ſays, . _- 

that Thraſyas, a great phyſician, had invented a compoſition, © 

which would cauſe death without apy pain, and that this was 
prepared with the juice of hemlock and poppy together, and 
did the buſineſs in a ſmall doſ. ee TTY 
An extract of this kind might perhaps take away life with 
ſuch ſymptoms, as this great philoſopher went off with, viz. 
eyes fixed, heavineſs and inſenſibility in the legs, then great 
coldneſs in them, which by degrees ſeized the vital parts. 
1 am the more inclined to believe this, from what is 
recorded anciently of the people of Marſeilles, that they had 
a poiſon kept by the public, in which Cicuta was only an in- 
gredient; a doſe of which was allowed by the magiſtrates to 
any one, who could ſhew a reaſon * he ſhould deſire 
death. For this cuſtom, as Valerius Maximus obſerves , 
came from Greece, particularly from the iſland Ceos, where 
be ſaw an example of it in a woman of great quality, who, 
having lived very happy ninety years, obtained leave to die 

- this way, leſt by living longer ſne ſhould happen to ſee a 
change of her good fortune. Ln e 

But the Cicuta Aquatica, at leaſt in our colder countries, 
is much more violent than the other. Wepfer has, in a v | 
learned treatiſe, deſcribed its deadly effects in ſome children, 

who by miſtake had eat of the roots of it. Theſe were ex- 

ceſſive pain and heat in the ſtomach; terrible convulſions, 

with the loſs of the ſenſes ; diſtortion of the eyes; flowing of 
blood out at the ears; the jaws ſo hard ſhut that no force 


* Phedon. ſub finem. 
+ Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. c. 17. 


4 Lib. ii. c. 6. F 8. Vid. lian. Var. Hiſt. lib. iii, 0. 37. 
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could open therm; efforts to vomit, but nothing een 77 


frequent hickups; with a great diſtenſion and ſwelling, eſpe- 
cially at the pit of the ſtomach; and when death had con- 


cluded the tragedys a continued en, of green froth at the 


mouth. 


Meere Vander Wiel gives the liks' account of two perſons | 
killed at the Hague by the ſame roots *. 0 


In a dog, that, for experiment's Ake, died by this poiſon, 


the ſtomach, when opened, was found quite conſtringed, and 


ſhut up at both orifices z its inward ſurface red, with livid 


ſpots here and there. 


Thus it appears, that this plant confiſts of hot, Sela: and 


1 corroſive parts, which by rarefying the natural juices of the 


ſtomach,” and hurting its nerves, are the cauſe of thoſe terri- 


ble diſorders which have been deſcribed. 


For, upon the ſenſe of a violent irritation . pain, "the 
nervous fluid is by the mind, in a kind of ſurpriſe and hurry, 
determined in great quantities to the affected part, in order 
to throw off the cauſe of the diſagreeable ſenſation; which, if 
the ſtimulus be not over - great, is done by the contraction of 
the fibres of the ſtomach, and muſcles of the abdomen, cau- 


ſing vomiting. But, when the painful twitching is quite in- 


tolerable, the buſineſs is over-done, and the fibres are drawn 
into ſpaſms, which contract the mouth of the ſtomach, ſo 


that the noxious matter cannot be diſcharged, but 18 kept there 


in continued force and action: and, by the communication 


of the infection through the nervous ſyſtem, the whole body 
quickly ſuffers; the blood - veſſels are toi and broken by the 
violence of the convulſions, and blood ee out from the 


ears, noſtrils, &c. 


This univerſal maker ee en was the reaſon, that 
one of the children, attended by Wepfer, made urine in the 


midſt of the agony, to the height of five or ſix feet, with a. 


ſtrength and violence ſurpriſing to the ſpeQators. 


The caſe of the Aconitum is much the ſame, This is our | 
napellus or monks-hood; and its effects do ſo nearly agree 
with thoſe now related of the Cicuta, that I ſhall not need to 


recite them: the experiments of Wepfer f are full and con- 
vineing. And indeed, as all the hiſtories, which this fame 


author has fo carefully grven us, of trials made with ſeveral 


vegetable poiſons, as the Solanum, Nux Vomica, Cocculus 
Indicus, &c. on different creatures, put it out of all doubt, 


* Obſervat. Cent. i. th 43. 
4 Tag · 176, kq. 
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dhat che common miſchief of theſe is a twitching . flight 
- inflammation. of the ſtomach, with an affection of the ner- 
vous fluid, ſo it appears from hence, that virulent plants, al- 


though they may be diſtinguiſhed even from one another by 


particular virtues, do however kill by a like operation and force, 
which differs chiefly in degree from that of noxious: minerals. 2 
Nor is it at all ſtrange, that the ſymptoms from a 1 
* and from a mineral virulency, ſhould be fo lr, 
although of the ſame kind, and only of unequal force: for 
the more ſolid parts of abel eroding the coats of the ſto- 


mach, induce a perfect mortification and gangrene, and thus 5 : 


do their work at once; whereas the weaker ſalts of plants can 
make only pungent irritations, upon the painful ſenſe of which 


the animal i is thrown into conmulbonds; and: dres, by — = | 


vailing in all parts of the body. | 
Upon this ſcore, though eee poiſons 44 not commonly 
paſs the ptimz viz, vegetable ones in ſome cafes may juſt 
as we find that thoſe medicines, which have a great degree 
of irritation, prefently induce a vomiting ; whereas the ſame 
twitching, a little weakened, ſuffers them to pals i into eue in- 
teſtines, and work downward by ſtools. 
By this we may perhaps give ſome Serie at the nature of | 
thoſe poiſons, with which they tell us the natives in ſome. 
parts of Africa and India are ſo expert at killing, that chey 
can do it in a longer or ſhorter time. Theſe —— proba- 
bly either the fruits, or the inſpiſſated juices of corroſive 
plants, which inflaming the bowels, may cauſe little ulcers 
there, whoſe fatal conſequences, we news; may _—_ well ws 
low and lingering. | 
This I am the rather bar to — becauſe an unge- 

nious ſurgeon, who lived in Guinea, told me, that the anti- 
dote, by which the negroes would ſometimes cure thoſe who 
were poiſoned, was the leaf of an herb which purged both 
upward and downward: for by this means the ſtomach might 
be cleared from the adhering corroſi ve parts of the venom. 
Yet I can hardly think it poſſible, at the ſame time, that they 
ſhould be able, by varying, the: compoſition or quantity of the 
doſe, to aſcertain the time in which it ſhall kill, to a week 

month, &c. nor have I ever met with any perſon, who could 
atteſt this to be matter of fact; though repeated trials and ob- 
ſervations may help one, well practiſed in ſuch tricks, to 
give notable conjectures in this point. | 
The ancients indeed pretended much the ſame thing with _ 
| their obo pn of ons they ſeem to have made a kind of fe- 
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eret and myſtery 2 as we learn from Theophraſtus *, who lays; . 7 


„The ordering of this poiſon was different, according. as it 


« was deſigned to kill in two, three months, or a year. But 


this he relates only as a common tale or opinion, and not as 
a ſtory to which himſelf gave any manner of credit. 
It is very plain, that the common cure of all poiſons, ta- 


ken into the ſtomach, muſt be by throwing them up again by 


vomiting as ſoon as poſſible, and defending the membranes 
from their pungent acrimony. Drinking very large quantities 
of warm milk, with oil of ſweet almonds, till the vomiting 
ceaſes, will anſwer the firſt intention: the other, in mine- 
ral poifons, (for the effects of the vegetable, after they have 
been vomited up, generally go off by diluting plentifully with 


_ foft and fat. liquids), requires particular care, which, I think, 
may be in this way. We have found the force of theſe to de- 


pend upon a combination of metallic particles with ſaline 
cryſtals : therefore the-diſuniting of theſe muſt deſtroy their 
power. This (as Kunckel + has hinted) may be done, by 
drinking a quantity of a lixivium, made by a folution of ſalt 
of tartar in water: for this ſalt, uniting with the corroſive. 
cryſtalline ſalt, will (after ſome degree of efferveſcence) kill 
it, as the chymiſts ſpeak; by which means, being diſengaged 


from the mineral globules, it will be rendered of no effect. 


This practice is founded upon a remarkable experiment, 
related by the ſame author, which is this. A child's head, 
for the cure of ſcabs, was daubed over with an ointment made 
of ung. pomat. and ſublimate corroſive: this immediately cau- 


| {ed ſuch a ſwelling, with intenſe pain and inflammation, that 
the eyes and noſe could not be ſeen. In this extremity, when 


the patient was thought to be dying, a learned chymiſt, hap- 
pily coming to the houſe, adviſed to foment the head all over 
with a ſtrong lixivium : this, in a few hours, quite removed 
the terrible 8 : 1 n e 
What ſuch an application could do outwardly, it may, 
upon the ſame rational grounds, be preſumed it will perform 
likewiſe in the ſtomach, at leaſt in ſome degree, and thus be- 


come an antidote againſt the moſt violent of all known poi- 


* Hiſt. Plant. lib. ix. e. 16. 5 
I + Chymical Philoſophy confirmed by experiments. 
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1 oftentimes: kill, though taken in no large quantity, 
ranked it with poiſons, and gave it the firſt place among 
thoſe, which Too a pcs: quality they: called; Hans. 
CONE, | 
True indeed, it is, that. we do every day find this 0 Psi in 
3 ſmall, doſe, one of the moſt noble temedies in the world. 
But it is not worth the while to engage in the 'contraverly,... 
how. far poiſ6ns. are medicinal, ſince it is notorious enough, 
that medicines ſometimes, prove poiſonous: - And take the 
matter as we pleaſe, it may ſerve. to very good purpoles to 
underſtand the manner of operation of ſo celebrated a drug, 
and help us in a great meaſure to aſcertain its uſt in different 
caſes, if we are Wie en rightly apps of its Hare: wn. 
way of acting. 

In order bereunto,. it is 5 neceſſary, beſides 1 . pre- 
cognita, ſince one of the chief virtues of this medicine is hyp- 
notic, to define diſtinctly what ſleep is, or rather, (to ad 
confuſion and diſputes about words), what difference there is 


between an animal body when aſleep, and when awake: for 


I ſuppoſe the hiſtory, manner of PLEPALINGer Sc. of Opium, 
to be already known. 


Firſt, then, there is no one! but Lao, that in Heep chere 


1 is a ceſſation from action. When waking, we walk, diſ- 
courſe, move this or that limb, :&c. but in natural and un- 


diſturbed reſt there is nothing of all theſe; that ig, whereas, | 
being awake, we perform ſeveral. motions by the vol 
contraction of our muſcles, When aſleep, thoſe. muſcles only 
are contracted, whoſe action is in a manner involuntary, or 
to Which the mind has always ſo conſtantly determi che 
ſpirits, that it does it by a habit, without the 3 intervention oH 
the reaſoning faculty : ſuch are thoſe of the heart and breaſt. 
Bo that there is at this time a kind of relaxation or looſe- 
nab of the moving fibres of the ſeveral members, or at leaſt 
ſueh a quiet poſition and ſtate of them, by which all the an- 
tagoniſt muſcles are in an equilibrium and equality of action, 
not overpowering one another. For this indeed ſeems. to be 


one great deſign of ſleepy. to recover to the parts overſtretched 
by 


abour their former tone and force: and therefore we na- 


x 


* 
b 


„ og ion 


turally, when compoſi ing ourſelves to reſt, put our a boch into 
that poſture, which does moſt favour the ee e 
limbs, and conduce to this end. | 
In the next place, it is very lain, that there is in flee 
not only. a reſt, and ſuſpenſton from acting, of moſt of our 
bodily organs, but even of our thinking faculty too; that 
Is, (for I would prevent cavils), a ceafing from ſuch thoughts 
as when waking we are exercifed about, which we reflect 
upon, and will to employ our mind with: for though dreams 
are thoughts, yet they are but imperfect and incoherent ones, 
and are indeed either ſo faint and languid repreſentations, as 
to be co:iſiſtent with our fleep, as ſome may bez or elſe, if 
they be ſtrong and lively, they are, as every one knows, the 
| r lap and diſturbance of it. 
From hence it will follow, that the motion of the iel 
| fluid mult be, cæteris paribus, more ſedate, even, and regular 


in the time of fleeping than waking : for, beſides the va- 


rious alterations which in the latter 2 this receives from 
the ſeveral paſſions of rhe mind, the very contractions of the 
muſcles themſelves in exercifes of the body differently for- 
ward its courſe; whereas in ſleep the force of the heart and 
© _peCtoral muſcles, being more conſtant and uniform, Tn - 
2 more calm and equally continued impulſe. 5 

Hence alſo it will come to paſs, that the influx of che li- 
quer of the nerves into the organs of the body, as alſo its re- 
flux tewards the brain, is in fleep either none, or very incon- 
ſiderable; that is, that this fluid has at this time but little or 


no motion: for it is muſcular action and ſenſation that re- 


quire it to be thus: determined this way or chat, which are 
now hardly any. And yet, by the arrival of blood at the 
brain, this juice will till be ſeparated there fit to be derived 
into its canals'or tubes: ſo that by this means there will be a 
kind of accumulation, or laying up in e of {piries for the 


_  offcez and requirements of waking. - 
Thus we may in ſhort look upon the time of warcking, as 


tke time of wearing out, or the deſtruction of the animal 
fabrie, and the time of ſleep, as that in which it is repaired 
and recruited, not only upon the account of what we have 
juſt mentioned concerning the nervous liquor, but alſo with 
reſpect to all the other parts, as well fluid as folid: for ac- 
tion does neceſſarily by degrees impair the ſprings and organs, 

and in motion ſomething is continually abraded and ſtruck off 
from the diſtractile fibres, which cannot otherwiſe be reſtored 
than by their being at reſt from tenſion. Beſides that, ſuch 
a regular and ſteady courſe of the blood, as we have obſerved 
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to be in ſleep, is by far more fit and proper for nutrition, or 
an appoſition of parts to the veſſels, which an uneven hurry 


ol it is more apt to tear off and waſh away. 


of 0 


Ihe caſe being thus, it is very plain, that whatſoever can 
induce ſuch a diſpoſition of the fluids and muſcular parts of 
the body, as this we have deſcribed, will ſo far cauſe fleepi- 
neſs. And in like manner, when any thing interpoſes and 
hinders this compoſedneſs and tranquillity, the removing of 
the impediment will be the cauling of fleep: inaſmuch as this 
is only reducing the animal economy to its, right ſtate, in 
which by natural order there mult be a ſucceſſion. of fleeping 
and waking. | | N = 


Thus it appears how neceſſarily continued exerciſes make 
us ſleepy, ſince theſe exhauſt.the juice of the nerves; that is, 
both leſſen its influx into the organs of motion, and ineline 
the mand not to determine it any longer that way, upon the 
account of the pain and uneaſineſs, with which too violent a 
tenſion of the parts is always attended: which therefore we 
mult needs deſire to relax, or lay to reſt. 

That fleepineſs which follows upon a fulneſs of the fto- 
mach after eating or drinking, is owing to a different cauſe 
and does indeed fo nearly fall in witk the effects of opiate 


a 


: 


medicines, that it requires a particular conſideration. 
As hunger, of the emptineſs of the ſtomach, is a painful 
ſenſation; fo the ſatisfying, or removing of this, is a pleaſing 
or agreeable one, Now all pain is a ſtimulus upon the part 
affected; and this, we all know, being attended with con- 


traCtions of the pained membranes, cauſes a greater afflux : 
than ordinary of the nervous juice that way. On the other 
hand, pleaſure, or a delightful ſenſation of any part, is ac- 


companied with a ſmooth undulation, and caſy reflux of the a 

liquor of the nerves towards the brain. This is, as it were, 

the entertainment of the mind, with which being taken up, it 

does not determine the ſpirits to the organs of motion: that | 4 

is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcular fibres, and fuch *  , 7 
A EY of the nervous fluid, as we have obſerved to be 3 


This is the reaſon of that chillineb in the limbs, which we 
* commonly complain of after a good feaſt. MINES 


I. it ſeem ſtrange, , that a pleaſure in the ſtomach ſhould fo 
powerfully influence the mind; let it be conſidered, an. the 
other hand, bow violent effects an uneafy and. diſagreeable 
ſenſe in the ſame part does produce; what a terrible agony 
two or three grains of crocus wmetallorum throws the whole 
fabric into; how readily, the fluid of the deve is with 4 
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more than ordinary impetus determined and commanded into 
the muſcles of the ſtomach and abdomen, in order to throw 


- off the enemy, and remove the ungrateful ſenſation. _. 


Now, the conſequences which we have aſcribed to a plea- 


ſing ſenſe in this part, are only juſt the contrary of theſe we 


find the oppoſite affection of pain induces. And indeed plea. 
ſure and pain are two great ſprings of action in the animal 
economy; the changes they make in the fabric are the cauſes 
of many effects which ſeem ſurpriſing, becauſe we do nor 
regard the mechaniſm by which they are produced : but 
theſe muſt be more conſiderable in_ the ſtamach than any 
where elſe; this part being, for very wiſe purpoſes, of ſo a- 
cute a feeling, that ſome philoſophers have for this reaſon | 
thought it to be the ſeat of the ſoul. 

_ "Beſides this conſideration, we muſt take notice, that the 
ſtomach being diſtended with food, preſſes upon the de- 
ſcending trunk of the aorta, and thus cauſes a greater ful- 
neſs of the veſſels in the upper parts: whereupon the brain 


is loaded, or the derivation of ſpirits into the nerves di- 


miniſhed, and inaCtivity or drowſineſs enſues. From hence 
proceed thoſe fluſhings in the face, rednefs, &c. after plentiful 
eating or drinking, moſt viſible in thoſe whoſe veſſels are 


Jax and weak: as in exhauſted and hectic perſons they more 


r are. 
Thus we may, e the aſſiſtance of the new chyle 


entering into the veſlels, account for that inclination to ſleep 


which follows upon a full ſtomach; though we muſt alſo al- 
low the diſtenſion from this to be a conſiderable cauſe of the 
ſame effect. But this does not happen immediately, nay, 


ſometimes perhaps not within two or three hours after eat- 


ing: and therefore the ſudden drowſineſs muſt (as well as the 


roms refreſhment' and reviving which meat gives) be chief- 


y owing to ſome more ſpeedy alteration 
MWe come then, in the next place, to Opium itfelf: the chy⸗ 
\micat analyſis of which, out of fix ounces, afforded, of a vo- 


latile alcaline ſpirit, not very unlike to that drawn from harts- 


horn, two ounces; . of fetid oil, five drachms, one ſcruple, 


ſixteen grains; of coal, void of ſalt, two ounces, two 
drachms, one {cruple, four grains. 


'The virtues therefore of Opium are oving: to a volatile al- 
caline ſalt, intimately mixed and combined with an oily, ſut- 


5 phureous ſubſtance; the effects of which we muſt conſider, 


firſt of all upon the ſtomach, and afterwards, when they 


: | hare paſſed the primæ viz, 2 the arterial fluid itfelf. 


An <0, 88 ſenfation P uced in the ſtomach, together 


with 
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with a diſtenſion of its membranes, we obſerved before to be 
the cauſe of that ſleepineſs to which we are fo prone after 

eating. The one of theſe engages the mind, the other acts 
upon the body. For pleaſure amuſes the ſoul, as 1t were, ſo 
+ that it does not think, or exerciſe itſelf about any outward 
objects: that, is, is inclned to reſt. And the fulneſs of the 
veſſels in the brain checks and hinders, in ſome meaſure, the 


derivation of the nervous juice into the organs, cc. 
Now they, who take a moderate doſe of Opium, eſpecially 
if not long accuſtomed to it, are commonly {> tranſported 
with the pleaſing ſenſe it induces, that they are, as they of- 
tentimes expreſs themſelves, in heaven: and though they do 
not always ſleep, (which proceeds from the preſentation” of 
pleaſing images to the mind being ſo ſtrong, that like dreams 
they over-engage the fancy, and ſo interrupt the ſtate of reſt), 
yet they however enjoy ſo perfect an indolence and quiet, 
that no happineſs in the world can ſurpaſs the charms of this 
agen eee ET LEE TESTO OL OE On 
„Thus we have from this medicine, but in a far more emi- 
nent degree, all thoſe effects which we obſerved to follow 
upon that grateful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a moderate 
fulneſs produces. For no bodies are ſo fit and able pleafingly 
to affect our ſenſile membranes, as thoſe which conſiſt of 
volatile parts, whoſe activity is tempered and allayed by the 
ſmoothneſs of ſome lubricating and oily ones: which, by 


lightly rarefying the juices of the ſtomach, and cauſing a 


pleaſant titilation of its nervous coat, will induce an agreeable 
plwKkẽenitude, and entertain the mind with ideas of ſatisfaction 
The caſe being thus, we eaſily ſee upon what mechaniſm 
the other virtues of Opium depend, its eaſing pains, checking 
immoderate evacuations, &c. not only in that the mind being 
taken up with a pleaſing ſenſe, is diverted from a diſagreeable 
one; but all pain being attended with a contraction of the 
part, that relaxation of the fibres, which it now cauſes, ea 
ludes and deſtroys the force of the ſtimulus. * 
In like manner, in immoderate ſecretions there is moſt 
commonly an irritation of the organs, the removal of which 
Will abate the diſcharge. And herein lies the incraffating 
quality 6f this medicine, in that the twitching ſenſe upon the 
membranes of the lungs, bowels, &c. being now leſſened, the 
ſharp humour is ſuffered to lodge there in a greater quantity, 
before it is ſo troubleſome as to be thrown off and expelled: 
it being all one as if there were no irritation of the part, if 
the unzaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded by the mind.” 


nah rand, 


. Theſe effects will all be heightened by the mixture of the 
apiate particles with the blood; which is hereupon rarefied, 
and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the brain: and this 
does thll to a greater 5 leflen the influx of the nervous 
lug de che party, by profiting upon the little tubuli, or canals, | 
| - _. This is the reaſon of that difficulty of breathing, which they 
| fora time experience, who take this kind of medicine: this 
ſymptom being inſeparable from the rarefaction of the blood 


in the lungs. . 


From hence it appears, that the action of Opium is very 
analogaus to that of other volatile ſpirits, only that a ſmall | 

5 portion of it has a force equal to that of a greater quantity of 

woſt of them, | Fs MITE Sire 


* 


This is very evident in thoſe who accuſtom themſelyes to 
take large doſes of it, as the Turks and Perſians do, to that de- 
gree, that it is no uncommon thing there to eat a drachm or 
two at a time; for the effects of it in them are no other than 
— drunkenneſs; upon which account * it is as com- 
mon a {aying with them, and on the ſame occaſion, « he hag 
t eat Opium; as with us, * be has drank-too much wine. 
_ . Neither indeed do they otherwiſe bear ſuch large quantities 
of it, then our tiplers will a great deal of brandy; that is, by 
habituating themſelves to it by degrees, beginning with fall 0 
doſes, and requiring {till more and more to raiſe themſelves 
to the ſame pitch. Juſt as Galen + tells us of a woman at 
Athens, who by a gradual uſe had brought herſelf to take, 
without any hurt, a conſiderable quantity of Cicuta, or hem- 
lock. Which inſtance 1s the more to our purpoſe, becauſe 
Nic. Zontanus + knew one, whe being recovered of the plague, 
and wanting fleep, did, with very good effect, eat hemlock _ 
for ſome time: till falling ill again of a fever, and having 
left off the uſe of this remedy, he endeavoured to procure iſt - 
by repeated doſes of Opium, which (nature having been ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſtronger alterative) had no operation, till the 
help of Cicuta was again called in with deſired ſucceſs. © 
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| Ir is a ſufficient confirmation of all this reaſoning, that 


Proſper Alpinus $ abſerved among the Egyptians, thoſe who | 
had 4 accuſtomed to e were faint and languid 


W through want of it, (as drinkers are if they bave not their mo 


Vid. Belon. Voyag. lib. iii. c. 17. 

I Simpl. Medicam. Facult lib. Ut. c. 18. 
a :ſponl. et, Curat. Medic. p. 162. 
_ F Medicin. Egypt. lib. v. c. 4. 


— 


liquor), 


o. 0710 . 5 95 
N Rquor), to be recovered, and put into the habe ſtate of indo- 
lence and pleaſure, by large doſes of Cretic wine, made 
| hotter by the infuſion of pepper, and che Uke' ſtrong aro- 
matics. 1 105 
Nor is it perhaps Pee to remark, that hi maniacal 
. people, as is frequently obſerved, a quadruple dofe of 'Opi- 
um will fearce produce any conſiderable effect. Now, in 
perſons ſo affected, the mind is deeply engaged, and taken 
up with ſome images or other, as love, anger, & c 
that it is not to be ſo cafily moved or diverted by chef 
_ pleaſing repreſentations, which it would attend to at ano- 
ther time, and upon which the virtues of this medieime 
in a great meaſure depend. Beſides this, thoſe who are 

maniacal do to a wonder bear the injuries of cold, hun- 
ger, &c. and have a prodigious degree of muſcular" force; 
Which argues the texture of their blood to be ver 

_ and the cohefion of its globules: great: fo that the mtu 
parts of the opiate cannot make that disjunction and rare- 
Action of this fluid in them, which it does in Wr voices 
and conſtitutions. 

Yn are the improvements which weigh be made of this 


_ with relation to the practice of phyſic: but theſe 
5 751 obvious enongh to one inſtructecd i ye ay les eco. 
nomy.  s Rr 

J Gone, however, eme two ae ür Roch it. The 
firſt is, that by not anderſtanding the manner in Which this 
noble medicine acts, when it checks immoderate” fecretions, 
phyſicians are often led into wrong methods, and give" i ch 
ſtop thoſe evacuations in which there are no ſpaſms ot 
ful irritations; as particularly, in colſiquative diarrhecas at- 
tending bectir fevers: whereas, it is manifeſt, it muſt in ſuck 
caſes (without the defired effect) do real miſchief, by 4 Mp 
the fibres, and heating and rarefying the Aids, 7 — 
thin and broken in their texture.” Y:! Et 

And, on the other hand, it is eaſily ſeen, char this fame 
| property, by which it takes off cramps in the nerves; and thus 
cures excretions depending upon them, will very often hax 
pily promote thoſe diſcharges which are natural, When they 

are unſeaſonably interrupted by violent contractions. el 
opiates, in nephritic pains, move the urine ſtopped by gravel 
and ſtones; and, in. uterine cafes, aſiſt nature in! "Proper - 
the menſes; the foetus, and the lochia. * had 
_ Toconclude then, it is very plain, that Were hoo no more 
to make Opium prove deſtructive, or a poiſon, than to take 
00 great a TROY of it; for then it muſt inflame the ſto- 
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we * _ 'rarefy the 1 to ſuch a 1 that OD veſſels 


cannot again recover their tone; whereupon apppleckie n 1 
toms, &c. will enſue. 


To be convinced of this, 1 forced into the finmach on. a 


ſmall. dog about half a drachm of crude Opium diſſolved in 


keg water. He quickly vomited it up with a great quan- 


tity of frothy ſpittle; but repeating the trial, by holding up 


his head, and beating him, I made him retain three or four 


doſes,. intermitting between .cach about a quarter of an hour. 
When he had thus taken, as I could gueſs, near two drachms, 
I watched him about an hour: then he began to fleep, but 
tly ſtarted up with convulſions, fell into univerſal trem- 

lings, his head conſtantly twitched and ſhaking, he breathed. 
ſhort and with labour, loſt entirely the uſe firſt of his hinder 
legs, and then of the fore ones, which were ſtiff and rigid like 
ſticks. As he lay ſnorting, to haſten his end, I was giving 


him more of the ſolution; but on a ſudden his limbs grew 


limber, and he died. 


Opening his ſtomach, I found it N diſtended, 


though empty of every thing but ſome water and Opium; 
cels of frothy mucus ſwimming in it: the inſide was as 


clean as if ſcraped and waſhed from all the ſlime of the glands, 


with ſome redneſs here and there, as in a beginning inflam- 
mation. The pylorus was contracted. The blood-veſſels of 


che brain were very full: and I took out a large grume of 


concrete blood from the upper part of it, cutting into the-fi- 


but found no extravaſated ſerum i in the ventricles, nor ms 
any of the membranes. 


As to the cure, in ſuch in beſides emptying by vomit⸗ 
ing, bleeding and bliſtering, and medicines and lixivial ſalts 
are the proper remedies. . Theſe contract the relaxed fibres, 


and by their diuretic force make a: depletion of the veſſels. I 
have particularly, with extraordinary ſucceſs, given repeated. 
doſes of a mixture of ſalt of wormwood with juice of lemons. 
This is the foundation upon which Van Helmont prepared 


his laudanum cydoniatum, and Starkey his pacific pill. Ge- 


nerous wine, which the ancients gave for an antidote, can be 


- 


nus longitudinalis, as is not uncommon. in apoplectic carcaſes; 


no other ways uſeful, than as it diſſolves the reſinous clammy 


: 3p; of the Opium ticking to the coats of the ſtomach, and 
Jo forwards its expulſion by other W W . a con- 
e of the muſcular fibre. 


0 LAb A1 WATER. 


* „ ha diſcourſe; I imall 3 
count of. another poiſon, - very different from any we 
ve deſcribed, but nearly related to thoſe called narcotics . 


This is the ſimple water diſtilled from the leaves. of the 


| Lauroceraſus or common laurel : the bad effects of which were 
firſt obſerved ſome 4 * ſince in Ireland; where, for the ake 
cf its flavour, it was frequently mixed With brand. 
A ſmall quantity of this killed two women, who drank , 
very ſaddenly. Hereupon a learned phyſician, ſurpriſed at 
the event, (this plant having never been thought to be any 
ways noxious), made ſeveral experiments with it upon dogs, 
which were ein 0 of them repeated heres with | 
the ſame fatal ſucceſs*. 
i From all theſe, but diver. e e eee Te 
communicated to me by Dr. Nicholls, (which he had made 
in his anatomical lectures), I ſhall give a ſhort deſcription, of 
the appearances in the animals rot to death in this ancom- 
mon.way. 

All che dogs fell immatliatelyinto totterings arid conxulſions 
of the limbs, which were preſently followed by a total paraly- 
ſis, ſo that no motion could be eneite + even n or 
Cutting tbem. 

No inflammation, upon dilfeftivn, was ſeen in any of the 
internal meinbranes. The moſt remarkable thing was, a 
great fulneſs and diſtenſion of the- veins, in which the blood 
was ſo fluid, that even the . in its ofiels was generally | 
found. tinged with red. 

The ſame water, injected as a Ae into the inteſtines, 
bad always the like effects, in a very few. minutes. 

To make the manner of acting of this poĩſon more — 
Dr. Nicholls prepared a quantity of it much ſtronger than 
ordinary, by cohobating, (as the chymiſts call it), or diſtilling 
it twice from freſh leaves. By this proceeding he had about 
a drachm of a heavy oil, of tbe colour of olive oil, ſubſiding 
at the bottom of about three pints of water: chis, by nee | 
Tidiags, was quite incorporated again with the water. Ar 

About two ounces of this killed a middle- ſized dog in 
15 * ehen en e it. . eee the 
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55 ' Or LAUREL WAT ER. 


I do not know a more convincing proof of what have 
all along affirmed, that all poiſons act principally, upon the 
nervous fluid, than this ſeemingly innocent water' gives us. 
That a Gmple liquor, without any extraordinary ſenſible qua- 
ties, ſhould even in its paſſage into the ſtomach, nay, when 
thrown into the lower guts as a clyſter, inſtantaneouſly kill, 
and that withont any marks of inflammation or corrofion, can 
no other way be accounted for, but by an immediate effect 
youu the animal ſpirits. 

If what I have, in the Introduckion, onze ctured eoncern- 
ing the nature of the nervous fluid, be right, the elaſtic 
matter, which enters into its compoſition, muſt in the mem- 
branes ſuffer a repulſion from ſome active particles in this 
water; (as we ſee in many experiments of electricity, it is 
in this manner affected b Lever bodies meeting with it): in 
conſequence of which, the nerves; firſt of the membranes 
which it touches, and then of all the organs, muſt loſe their 
action. Hence it is that animals killed this way, after ſtrong 
eonvulſions, die univerſally paralytic: and a ſudden top be- 


Ing putts the circulation, the blood remains in perfect fluidi- 


ty in the veins. 
More will be ſaid to this purpoſe i in the following Eflay.” 1 


hall only add here, that the deadly power of this water ſeems 
to be entirely owing to its being over-ſaturated with that hea- 
vy oil which we have mentioned: and therefore Pr. Nicholls | 


experienced, that ten drops of a red oil, (like to this, of a ker- 
nelly flavour and taſte), diſtilled in the ſame manner from bit- 


teralmonds, (after the ſweet oi] had been expreſſed), mixt with 


an ounce of common watery in ** manner, killed a _ in 
about half an hour. 


Conſidering all this, and that i it t would be a confirmation of 
0 I have afferted, if the application of ſuch ſubſtances, as 
draw back the ſpirits to their membranes, ſhould, by an irri- 
tating force, contrary to the repelling liquor, revive the dy- 


ing animal: we gave to a ſmall dog about an ounce of ſtrong 
laurel-water; he fell immediately into moſt violent convul- 
ions, which were ſoon followed by a total loſs of his limbs. 
When he ſeemed to be expiring, we held to his noftrils a phial 
of good ſpirit of ſal 'ammoniac, and foreed a ſmall quantity of 
the fame down his throat: he inſtantly felt its virtue, and, by 


continuing the uſe of it for ſome time, by degrees recovered 


the motion of his legs; and, in about two hours, walked 


about Oe e ſtrength, and was en, Py 
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The antidote ſhews the nature of the poiſon; and I make 
no doubt but the ſame will prove effectual againſt any others 
of this kind, which, without an inl{pming quality, 7 
and ſtop the motion of the nervous fluid. 

I give this hint, becauſe it is well known, that the 8 
* ſome fruits, particularly of black cherries, afford by di- 
Rillation a water, in taſte and ſmell, not unlike to that from 
laurel, or bitter almonds: which, if drawn off very ſtrong, 
or oyer-impregnated with the heavy oi, may certainly cauſe 
the like bad ſymptoms. Some trials, as I am informed, have 
proved this to be fo. - Upon this account, I think our hops 
had better be without this water; eſpecially fince it is not 


known to have any medicinal virtue, and is commonly given 


to infants, eaſily affected, and ſubject to convulſions, the very 
Annen pa. waters fd this nd HARE * N to e 


*. 8 8 EY * . 


* N 
or VeSouovs EXHALATIONS' from! the ene, 
 Forsoxous, SIND + ah 8 err 


CF 


| E 81 D E 8 thels — trented oh, there is yet 3 
B. way of being poiſoned, and that is by venomous ſteams 
| _ ann or a Toi, air ahead into athe body: by the 
eath. 9 5 
This is notorious ne and urhins 5 many nen 
make mention of it; but when they come to explain the par- 
ticular manner how this kills, they moſt commonly reduce it 


to ſome of the poiſons, hich prove deſtructive by being ad- 
mitted into the ſtomach: alledging that malignant fumes 


and airs are therefore fatal; becauſe impregnated with arſeni- 4 
cal, mercurial, and the like hurtful ue, or particles, they 
convey theſe into the body; which dein g of a very corroſive 


N 2 rewe a do een to the fluid and _ 


* 


And eee jr the CC of theſe 8 ee are very 
pernicious, and air filled with their atoms very unfit ſor re- 
ſpiration, is moſt certain; but to argue from hence, that all 
deadly vapours and malignant airs owe their miſchief to theſe 
only, is too fond and ill-grounded a conceit: ſince upon a due 


gc it will FEW» * there may be, and are, mortife- 
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phitis of Hierapolis was very famous, of which Cicero, 


ww VENOMOUS EXHA 


rous exhalations from the earth, infecting the ale, of a nature 
o different from any of thoſe poiſons, that the very ſubſtance 
from which they ariſe may not be at all hurtful, auen wan | 
into the ſtomach itlelk. 1 
Venomous ſteams and amps fro the carth the Latin in 


7 one word, called Mephites . 2 


This, as many other Tuſcan words, comes bum a 


| theme, which ſigniſies to blow or breathe +. And in ancient 


times ſeyeral places were remarkable for them: ſo che Me- 


jen, but more particularly, and from bis om. 6ght _ know- 
ledge, Strabo makes mention. 

Such another was the Specus | Corycius i in Ciucis, which, 
upon the account of its ſtinking deadly air, ſuch as is thought 
to proceed from the mouth of dragons, which the poets give 
to Typhonz was called Cubile Typhonis. This Pompon. 
Mela | deſcribes; and it is indeed as ancient as Homer 9g; for. 
Fro in wh bich he Places i It, Was, AS Euſtathius obſerves, a | 
mountain of Cilicia. 

Neither ars ſuch fumes as theſe now infrequent; and 8 
moſtly found in mines, pits, and other ſubterraneous places, 
yet they are ſometimes. met with, on the ſurface of the earth, 
too, eſpecially in countries fruitful of minerals, or pregnant 
with embowelled fires : ſach are Hungary and Italy, which 
latter, as . takes notice, bas e e damn 
for them. bb | 

I ſhall therefore, hang. bad the oppor nity of 552 | 
ſome remarks upon one of the. moſt, famous of all -in_thoſe. 
parts, give as good an account as I can of that, and its man- 
ner of killing; which though, I dare not afſirm to be applica- 
ble to every Mephitis, yet ſeems plainly to be the caſe of moſt 


of them: and Where it is not, this imple miſchief wilh only. 


be found. to be complicated with another; and then ſome ex- 


traordinary ſymptoms, or appearances, in the animals killed, 


will eably make. agent; of the anions venom. and ma- 


- 


I Nat, Queſt. I. vi. c. 28. 


lignity. __. | 
This celebrated Mofeta, taken notice of (or at leaſt, Gs, 
other hereabouts) even in the time of Pliny , is about two. 


miles diſtant e Naples, juſt by the. wage Zane in e : 


* Virgil. 5 vii ver. Sgt. exhalat. opaca — . 
tim. Vid. Servium, ibid. beten ge „Conject. in . i 

＋ Lib. xiii. 5 Wl De Situ Orb, lib, i. c. 13. 

Eb, "Agipeocs od. Oe Tue; 7 es evra; II. CG. ver. 78 3. 


5 wes Nat, Hiſt. ib. it, c. 9h. h 
1 J yay 
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to Pozzuolo or Puteoli, and is commonly called Ia Ge- 5 
ta de Cani, becaufe' the experiment of its deadly nature ia 
frequently made upon dogs; though it be as certainly fatal 
t any other animal, if it come within the reach of its va- 
pour: for Charles the Eighth of France proved it ſo upon 


” an afs; and two ſlaves put into it by order of D. Pietro di 


Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, with their heads held down. "A 
Ry were both killed *. - 7 
It is a ſmall grotto au dhe does nin A ee 
fron kinky twelve long, and fix broad. From the ground 
ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm fume, viſible enough to a diſoern - 
ing eye, which does not ſpring up in little parcels here and 
there, but is one continued ſteam, covering the whole ſurface 
of the bottom of the cave; and has this remarkable difference 
| vapours, that it does not, like ſmoke, diſperſe 
irſelf into the air, but quickly after its riſe falls back again, 
and returns to the earth; the colour of the ſides of the grutto 
being the meaſure of its aſcent; for ſo far it is of a darkiſn 
green, but higher only common earch, and this is about ten 
inches. And therefore, as I found no inconvemence by ſtand- 
ing in it, ſo no animal, if its head be kept above this mark, 
is in the leaſt injured; But when (as the manner is) a dog r 
any other creature, is forcibly held below it, or by reaſon of 
its ſmalineſs cannot hold its head above it, it preſently, like 
he ſtunned, loſes all motion, falls down as dead, or in a 
ſwoon, the limbs convulſed and tremblmg, till at laſt no more 
ſign of life appears, than a very weak and almoſt infentible 
beating of the heart and arteries; which, if the animal be 
left there a little longer, quickly 'ceaſes too; and then the 
caſe is irrecoverable, as in one perfectly ſtrangled. Burt if it 
: be taken out in time, and laid in the open air, it ſoon comes 
to life again, and fooner, if thrown into the adjacent Inke, 
which by conſtringing the fibres of the Kin, in the Manner | 
of a cold bath, puts the blood again into its circulation, | 
It will afford — light towards the knowledge of the 
nature of this fume, to mention ſome other experiments 
made in the grotto F. A lighted torch, ſnuff and _ 1 772 
8 out in a moment, when dipped into the vapour. 
A piſtol cannot take fire in it. H a ö — be fr 


8 


| fixed in the grotto, that the ſtagnum is wholly covered with - 


the vapour, the quick-filver neither falls nor rifes ont 
than in the outward air. 1 

* L. di Capoa delle Waste OOF MS | 
I 4 Addiſon's Remarks on Italy, p. 230. 
SEM: 7 s 1 : 


* 
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in this ſhort; but accurate hiſtory of this grotto, 1 have 


for down'thoſe particulars, which not-only diſtinguiſh mephi- 
tical exhalations from common and innocent fumes, but alſo 


give hints ſufficient, I think, to . ee 8 e and 
= manner of their ſurpriſing 8 204-64 | 
And, not to ſpend time in — dhe n bpb ww ao; 


I firſt take notice, that here can be no ſuſpicion of any fuch 


poiſon as we have deſcribed: if there was, animals taken out 


of the grotto. could not ſo immediately recover from the ef- 


fects of it, without any remaining appearance of faintneſs and 


fickneſs, or ſuch ſymptoms as are ſuffered from inſpiring air. 


impregnated with corrofive effluvia; and theſe would certain- 
iy, in ſome degree at leaſt, infect the air in the upper part of 


the cave, which is always pure and fit for reſpiration. ' Nei- 


ther could a miſchief of this kind be produced, without ſome 


marks of it in the creatures killed, when opened; which yet 
diſcover nothing extraordinary, either in the fluid or ſolid 
parts, except what I ſhall preſently mention in frags. 
In order therefore to underſtand wherein this deadly power 
conliſts, it muſt be obſerved, that the uſe of reſpiration is 
twofold; the firſt, that the blood, in its paſſage through the 


lungs, may, by the. elafticity of the air, diſtending the veſicu- i 
Iz, and thus preſſing upon the arteries *, be comminuted and 


broken, fo that no coheſion of its parts hate hinder the ſecre- 


tion of thoſe humours, which in the ſeveral glands are to be 


derived from it; the other is, that the blood may be ſupplied 
with ſomething. from Ute" airs whatever: it des ROTOR . 
life. n 7 

That there is a e matter e the air, hs 
paſſes into the blood by the breath, I have in another place f 


* 


demonſtrated, by obſerving, that the ſame quantity of it will 


not ſuffice long tor breathing, though it be deprived, of none 


of thoſe qualities, by which it is fitted to inflate the lungs,” 


and agitate the blood. And likewiſe, from the experiment 
of Dr. Halley, who, when ſeveral fathoms under water in his 
diving engine, breathing an air more condenſed than the na- 
_ tural, found that he drew bis breath more ſlowly than uſual-: 


the reaſon of which muſt be this, that when a greater quan- 
tity of air than ordinary was taken in at a time, and conſe- 


quently the blood furniſhed with more of thoſe particles 


which are neceſlary to be mixed with it, a leſs mk aka re- 


Fpiration ſufficed. 


Vid. Malpigh. de = TN et Bellin. Opuſcula. 
F Diſcourſe on the Plague, gth edit. p. 45. 
. I 5 ' 


a 
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The caſe being thus, ſince (as we have mentioned) the 
133 in the barometer is not altered in its aſcent by this 
vapour, that is, there is no want of gravity and elaſtic preſ- 
ſure in it, at leaſt not to a conſiderable degree; we muſt con- 
clude, that there is ſome quality in it, which, when it is 
drawn i into the lungs, prevents and ſtops the uſual: communis» 

cation of the enlivening ſpirit from the air to the blood. 
Me have already taken notice, that there ean be no real | 
| poiſon here. All that is diſcovered by the earth from which 
the fume ariſes, is no more than that it is of a greeniſh co 
our, with a ſubacid taſte, very much (as L. di Capoa ob- 
 _— like to that of the phlegm of vitriol : ſo that it may 

voy well be called an unctuous . ns of the vitriolie Kinds 
by a ſubterraneous heat. 

It is certainly neceſſary to the ee of the iber 


veſicles; and the ſubſequent entrance of the ſubtile matter 
from the air into the blood, that the nervous liquor ſhould 


have a free courſe into them: it is therefore highly probable, 
that theſe vitriolic particles in the fume have a counteraction 
or repulſive force to the elaſtic matter of this liquor; by means 
of which the fibrilke, into which it ſhould pals, being deſti- 
tute of it, become quite relaxed and loſe their force 
Neither mutt it ſeem ſtrange, that the animal ſpirits ſhould 
be ſo ſuddenly interrupted in their action by the interpoſi- 
tion of a ponderous fluid, ſince we ſee every day how inſtan- 
taneouſly, on the other hand, their motion is quickened and 
| revived by the application, to the noſtrils, of volatile ſalts: 
and it may be obſerved, that theſe are always alcaline, that 
is, of a nature quite oppoſite to vitriolie or acid ſpirits, 10 
as readily to fall into a conflict or fermentation with them. 
To conclude this part of our diſcourſe; I think it a ſuſfi- 
"cient confirmation of this reaſoning, that, in frogs killed in 
this grotto, the bladders of the lungs (more viſible otherwiſe 
and diſtinct in theſe creatures than in moſt other) were found 
ſubſided and quite empty of air . But, if any one debres'a a 
_ farther proof, he may, according to theſe principles, make, 
as L. di Capoa did 4, an artificial Mephitis: for if antimony, - 
biſmuth, or any other ſuch mineral, be finely powdered, and 
moiſtened with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, there will ariſe 
a great heat, with a thick dark ſmoke, in which, as in this 
grotto, torches are 3 and eee though but 
_ Howly, ſtifled and killed. "1.4 A193 | 


I-44 * ? 


- © Vid Eflay v. at the end. tee naar. 2 


Rl 9988 p. 128. 
"The 
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[The mortal effects of ſubterrancous damps, in mines, deep 
| Ot 4 and the like cloſe places, as alſo of the fumes of oon ⸗⸗ 
' fined burning charcoal, may be accounted for in the ſame 
way, theſe being generally acid exhalations from mineral 
Fubſtances *. 1 as in animals which have died in the 
deſcribed grotto, the veſicles of the lungs are found ſubſided, 
wanting due tenſion from the animal ſpirits, ſo in the difſec- 
tion of a man killed by the vapour of wood coals, carried 
from a baker's oven into. a deep cellar, as the ſtory is related 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Paris 4, the brain 
appeared dry, and the muſcles of the arms and thighs fo re- 
laxed, that they ſeemed en mn wr parts to whicti | 
they belonged. _ | 
But it muſt here be dbſerved, chan: in this caſes of this 
nature, the mineral particles are mixed with ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion of water, that, inſtead of extinguiſhing a flame; they 
will themſelves, like gun-powder, take fire, and burn at the 
approach of a candle. A famous inſtance of ſuch a vapour 
is given in our Philoſophical Tranſactions +: and an experi- 
ment, made by a mixture of oil of vitriol and filings of Iron; 
confirms the truth of our reaſonings on this head. | 
Thus I have ſhewn how death may enter at the noſtrils, 
though nothing properly venomous be inſpired. It might per- 
haps be no difficult matter to ſhew, how a leſſer degree of 
this miſchief may produce effects, though ſeemingly very 
different from theſe now mentioned, yet in reality of the 
fame pernicious nature; I mean, bow ſuch an alteration — a 
the common air, as renders it in a manner mephitical, (which 
is done by too much heat, and at the ſame time too great a 
proportion of w ee . and other groſſer particles mixed with 
it), may be the ca epidemic diſeaſes, and, it may be, 
more eſpecially of thoſe dr by reaſon of their menue . 
ſymptoms, are uſually called malignant. 4 
Por it is very remarkable, that Hippocrates f obſerved. the 
conſtitution of the air, which preceded peſtilential fevers,” to 
be great heats, attended with much rain and ſouthern winds: 
and Galen 9 takes notice, that no other than a moiſt and hot 
temperament of the air brings the plague itſelf, and that the 
Ag e of this conſtitution is = ee 18 m_ gp gn we 


* Vid. Philoſ. Trans No 41. et — 

Tun. 1910. p. 17. f No 442. 

Epidem. lib. ii. et iii. | 
TEM De A We. i. e. 4 et Commentar. in Epidera. 


. 


| the 


© P 
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: the A; Lueretius *. is of the ſame mind: for in his 


admirable deſcription of the plague of Athens, « Theſe dif: 


C eaſes (lays. BE © e come ny one = or 1 1 _ * 


1 
4 LF] 2 


« henna: 


6 8} | Lp 3 FOG LEY 3 155 4 | 
atem eue Pevilſque et ſalibes the 157 ut; « AS 


* won, the general hiſtories of epidemic aiſterpats als | 


moſt conſtantly confirm thus much; and would have done it 
more, if the vain notion of occult venoms had nor prepoſſeſſ- 


ed the minds of authors, and made chem nee cp ; 


manifeſt cauſes., | 


And this is ons ds in thoſe countries where 


malignant diſeaſes: are moſt rife: thus it is a common 


obſervation in the Eaſt Indies, that during the dry heats the 
ſeaſon is healthful, but when the rains fall immediately upon 


the hot weather, then untoward fevers begin to threaten. 
The ſame is obſerved in Africa: for (as Joan. Leo ſ relates) 


- 
9 n 


if ſhowers fall there during the ſultry heats of July and Au- 


guſt, the plague and peſtilential fevers enſue thereupon. with 7 


which, whoſoever is infected hardly eſcapes. 


Whoever reflects on what has been ſaid of the uſe of lady | 
ration, and conſiders the propoſitions of Bellini, will dean 5 


underſtand the reaſon of theſe events. 


This great demonſtrator has proved; that malignant and 


peſtilential fevers are owing to a viſcid and tenacious lentor or 
lime, which firſt: obſtructs the capillary arteries, and after= 
wards, being diſſolved by heat, ferments with the blood, and 


changes it to a maſs unequally fluid and glutinous: 


Now it is plain, that air, together hot and moiſt, 55 RY ; 


ving force ſufficient to comminute the arterial fluid in the | 
lungs, this, when it arrives at the ſecretory organs, will, ins 
ſtead of deriving into them their proper liquors, leave its moſt 


viſcid parts ſticking about their orifices, which by d 
make obſtructions. Theſe can only be removed by the impe- 


tus of the ſucceeding blood, and the agitation 
then this ſlimy mucus, bein 


tion, will, in the nature of a ferment, e the whole . 
0 and alter 1 its * * 


* Lib. vi. vor. 5 


1099. 2 
_ - + Hiſt, Aﬀic. lib e. 1. vid. Pirchays nes book vi. 
e. ts Dapper, Deſeriptio Atric. p. Fae” 0 | 


. "Ul . 


f heat: and 
again taken into the circula- 


1 
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14 very well know, that the authority of Hippocrates is 
broug bt to ſupport the fancy of a latent aerial poiſon in ſome 
of theſe diſtempers: his G , (fometliing divine“) is con- 
ſtrued in this ſenſe. But his beſt interpreter, Galen, under- 
ſtood by this expreſſion no ſuch thing as they mean; on the 
contrary, he ſays ir is a manifeſt conſtitution of the air, pre- 
vailing unſeaſonably, ſuch as himſelf has deſcribed in his A- 
phoriſms f; and which is the ſame with that of which, ve. 
are diſcourſing. | 

- Minadous + therefore rightly 3 that, in bis ile 5 
Cane, Hippocrates never once mentions any venom as 
the-cauſe of malignant diſeaſes; and, as to any thing really 
divine, the wiſe old man in other treatiſes | expreſsly teaches, 
That no diſeaſe comes from the gods; one more than an- 
s other, each ack: ene its own natural and manifeſt 
e cauſe.” - 

Baut it is foreign to our pr rpoſe to enlarge on this ſubject. 1 
mall only hint, that eyficians ought thereforeto be very eau- 
tous in giving, as they often do, in cafes of this nature, un- 
der the notion of Alexipharmacs, ſuch medicines as raiſe a 
great heat both in the ſtomach and blood. Having engaged 
the animal ſpirits i in war with maligrities, they too often fend 
_ treacherous auxiliaries to the ſuppoſed weak party; and, by 

exciting new tumults and -diforders, check and interrupt the 
work of nature, which always endeavours to ey! its ene- 
| te OP Tan OF 
It muſt indeed be owned, that ſome malignant fevers arc 
contagious, and that contagion is a real poiton : but the ori- _ 
ginal cauſe of a diſeaſe, and the communication of it, are ve- 
ry different things. Of this I have largely diſeourſed on ano- 
ther occaſion $: I thall therefore only hint here, that when a 
fever is communicated by way of infeckion from one already 
diſeaſed, this moſt commonly happens at the latter part of the | 
diſtemper; that is, (as was obſerved in the Hydrophobia), when 
the fermenting blood is throwing off great quantities of its 
ate particles upon the glands of the moſt conſtant and eaſy 


ſeeretions: ſuch are thoſe in the ſurface of the body and the 


mouth. Theſe therefore being by the air drawn into the 
lungs of a ſound. perſon, and likewiſe inſinuating themſelves 
into the 0 of the ſkin, will affect furt the nervous . 


. vid Prognofii. et Galen. Ca 

+ Sect ini. Aph. 11. f Defebre — . e. 8. 
12 De aere, aquis, et locis; et De W e 

oo Diſcourſe on the Plague, ; 


0 


e blobd, and produce the like fermentation and 


diſorder, which had been bred in the body from which hex 


aroſe. 


&c. do often produce malignant and peſtilential diſeaſes, is not 


very different from that by which we bare obſerved unwbole-- - 


| ſome airs to be the cauſe of the like effects. For the juices, 
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The way by which bait food; ill ripened: fruit of thi putty 5 


with which thoſe ſupply the blood, being corrupted, mult ne- 


ceſſarily make a fluid neither fit for nutrition nor the animaſ 


ſecretions: and it is therefore no wonder, if, beſides the other 


| ſymptoms enſuing, fore puſtules, inflammations, vleers, &c, 


(more common in. fevers from this cauſe than in any —_ | 


are raiſed in the ſurface of the body. 
It is upon this account, that a famine is Fade ſuoceed· 
ed by a peſtilence. And this calamity generally begins among 


the poorer ſort of people, whoſe diet to 2 — is the worſt, 


It is a conſtant obſervation in countries ſubject to the plague, 

as Turky and Africa, that when the common inhabitants die 
in great numbers, foreigners who live in plenty, if they avoid 
communication with the infected, eſcape the danger. 


Thus much concerning poiſonous exhalations and airs, fo | 


far as the conſideration of the Grotta de* Cani has led us on ta 


Inquire into their effects. For though there may be ather al- 
 terations of this fame element, "differing in their nature from 
fly we have inſiſted upon, and yet equally pernicious and buft« 


et we take no notice of any of them, in regard that thoſe - 
0 are from arſenical, mercurial, and the like ſumes, 


are reducible to a foregoing Effay: and thoſe, which are owa 
ing to a change of the known properties of the air, may be 
_ eafily explained, by what has been already delivered in this. 
I ſhall therefore rather chuſe to make — remarks on the 
miſchief of another fluid, which as it is the next in uſe to this 
we have been treating of, ſo the bad qualities of it, when it 


comes to be altered, muſt neceſſarily be ee equally fatal 


and dangerous. 
I mean water, which is of ſo conſtant den not only for 
our drinks, but alſo in preparing of our fleſh and bread, that 


it may juſtly be ſaid to be the vehicle of all our nouriſhment ;. 
ſo that whenever this happens to have other properties than 


are neceſſary to fit it for this p „it is no wonder if in its 
paſſage through the body the make e impreſſions 
there. 


vater from Arcueil, Which is ſo full of ſtony particles, that 


Thus at Paris, where a a part * the city is e with a 


even the pipes, through which it runs, are in time EY 


* 
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1 choked up; Dr. Liſter has obſerved, that the inbabi⸗ 


tants are more ſubject to the ſtone in the bladder, * in 


moſt other places 
In like manner, let the groſs n with which the wa- 

ter is ſaturated, be of any other nature, metallic, ſaline, &c. 

' theſe, according to their various gravity, the capacity of ca- 


nals, and ſuch like circumſtances, will, when they come to 155 
circulate in the animal body, be by the laws of motion depo- 


ſited in one part or other. So thoſe mineral bodies, and ni- 
trous ſalts, which abound in the ſnowy waters of the Alps, do 
fo certainly ſtuff and enlarge the glands of the throat in thoſe 


Who drink them, that ſcarce any who lire there are exempted : 
from this inconvenience}. | 


For this reaſon, the choice of water hoe drink among the 
| Aare was by weight, the lighteſt being e as xd 
free from all heterogeneous bodies. 

The caſe therefore of poiſonous ſprings i is, their having cor- 
rof ive corpuſcles mixed with their water, which cannot 25 
when forſaken of their vehicle in the canals of the body, 
do the ſame miſchief as they would, if taken by them - 4 
_ undiluted: only with this difference, that they may in this 
form be carried ſometimes farther into the animal economy, 
and fo, having paſſed the primæ viæ, diſcover their. malig- 
' nity in ſome of the inmoſt receties. Thus the fons ruber in 

Z#thiopia, mentioned by Pliny}, about which abundance of 
native minium or cinnaber was found, ſhewed its ill effects 
5 on the brain: and therefore Ovid 1 * of 1 = 


Fi guts faucibus haufit, #47 +2 
Aut Juris; quis e mirum grovitate feen. 


at We hal not woe! then to enlarge on this matter; 9255 any 
of the forementioned mineral poiſons may thus impart their 
deadly quality to waters: and accordingly there are inſtances 
of arſenical, mercurial, &c. fountains, of which the hiſtories - 
may be ſcen i in the collections of che learned Bacciusy _ 
one very remarkable in the Philoſophical Tranſactions * 
But as we before took notice concerning airs, ſo. it may be 
worth the while to obſerve of waters; that there are ſome 


alterations of them, Which thou gh. not properly 1 1 5 
Vid. Li ſter's Journey to Paris. 


3 Que tumiduni guttur miratur in Albibuc? Ari Sat. xiii. 
"4 23 Lib. ri. e. 4 5 II Metamorph. lib. XV. TON RD. 
be Therm. lib, vi. + Number * 


* 


mM ſo great conſequence in ther ei, chat chey may 


Very. well deſerve to be regarded. 
This I ſhall do with reſpect to a great aku committed i * : 


this kind about the city; and that is, in chuſing ſometimes 1 
ſtagnating impure well- water for the brewing of beer, and 


making other drinks. Such a fluid indeed, has oftentimes a 
greater force and aptneſs to extract the tincture out of malt, 
than is to be had in the more innocent and ſoft liquor of ri- 


vers: but for this very reaſon it ought not, unleſs upon mere 
neceſſity, to be made uſe of; this quality being owing to te 
mineral particles and aluminous an with we it is im. x 


pregnated. 
A late author , 5 Face e into the firſt accounts —— the 


dliſtemper we call the ſcurvy, deſcribed by Pliny F and Strabot 
under the promiſcuous names of ſtomacace and ſcelotyrbe; 


and examining the authentic hiſtories of it in later years, 


made by the moſt obſerving / phyſicians in thoſe -countrics 
where it was unhappily revived, as Olaus Magnus, Balduinus, 


Ronſeus, J. Wierus, Solomon Albertus, &c. finds that the | 
' . origin of it was in all times and places charged upon the 
uſe of unwholeſome ſtagnating waters. Then by comparing 


together the clayey ſtrata of the earth about the cities of Lon 
don, Paris, and Amſterdam, he ſhews, that where the water 


18 worſt, there this malady is moſt rife. So that he has 


put it out of all doubt, is moſt of the perplexed and com- 


plicated ſymptoms, which are ranged under this one x. 
name, are in a great * owing to the ill qualities of. this T7 


element. | 
And indeed Hippocrates himſelf, as he has very plainly de. 


5 ciphered this diſeaſe ſ, by the title of erh K O 


ſpleens; ſo he does very particularly in another treariſe{ take 


notice, that drinking of ſtagnating well-waters mult necella-- 
rily induce an ill diſpoſition both of the ſpleen and belly. 


Rade e Biboliail:- 


5 conſider, that elay is a mineral glebe, and that the groſs par- 
tticles and metallic ſalts with which waters paſſing through 
n a —— oc pany; as N. an a nat © 


» Dr. J H. e aquarum or, ee ee Grauns 


on the bills of mortality, f. Lib. xxv. c. 3. 


Seogr. lib. vi. I] Prorrhet. lib. ii. e. 16. 
e acre, aquis, et locis, ſub ſinem. 


+ De fontib. med. Angl. p. 2. pag. 75- Af folilia five me- 


| tallica ſalia alia e * ſont, et vols et er igni dineram 


9 
by 7 
1 he” : 
” * 


* 
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be maſtered ; that is, indigeſtible i in the human body. Not 
only therefore will theſe cauſe, as he very well argues, cal- 
culous concretions in the kidneys, bladder, and joints, and, 
As Hippocrates experienced, hard ſwellings in the ſpleen; but 
they muſt neceffarily oftentimes, by their corrofive quality, 
twitch and irritate the ſenſile membranes of the ſtomach and 
bowels, and thus binder and interrupt. the digeſtion of out 
food. Nay, beſides all this, when they come into the blood, . 
it is no wonder if the ſmall canals of inſenſible perſpiration 
are frequently ſtopt and obſtructed by them: for it is upon 
this ſcore that Sanctorius * teaches us, „ That heavy water 
. converts the matter of tranſpiration into an n which 
e being retained induces a cachexy.” 
What miſchiefs will enſue hereupon, every one fag wile 
_ only pains in the limbs, livid ſpots in the ſurface of the on | 
ulcers, &c. from the acrimony of the undiſcharged moiſture; 
but many beſides of thoſe nervous complaints, which go by 
the name-of hyſterical and hypochondriacal, may take their 
riſe from the ſame ſource: for the before-cited Sanctorius + 
has remarked, that the flatus or wind, ſo inſeparable from 
_ - thoſe caſes, eee « be of: Faro 
e and unfiniſhed? 
If theſe inconveniencies are oftentimes not felt, at leaſt bh 
Gal towards the declining age, in ſtrong and active habits of 
3 ; * * Jam, from very good experience, aſſured, that 
| deſerve conſideration in weaker conſtitutions, and a 1. 
f yrs ar life, eſpecially of the more tender ſex. - 
For theſe reaſons Pliny 4 tells us, „that thoſe waters are 6 
„ condemned in the firſt place, which, when boiled, incru- . 
4 ſtate the ſides of the veſſels.” And that our well-waters 
x | | do this, no body who looks into the common tea-kettles _ 
= - be ignorant. | 
3 And indeed, in ancient times, as hk part of medicine 
which relates to diet was more carefully ſtudied than it is 
now, ſo this point particularly, of which we are treating, was 
df fo great moment, that Hippocrates, who wrote the beft 
book | on the ſubject that ever was publiſhed, has in a great 
meaſure accounted, not only for the diſeaſes, but even for the 
temper and diſpoſition of the people of feveral damen n 
the difference of their airs and waters. 


® Medic. Static. ſect. ii. Aphor.: 6. + this, TOY 3. 
5 Aphor. 13. Flatus nihil-aliud eſt quam rude perſpirabile. 
1 Lib. xxxi. c. 3. Damnantur imprimis fontes, en * 
Aecoctæ craſſis obducunt vaſa cruſtis, 0 
De acre, aquis, et locjs. | : Th . 
| „% - 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| AVI N G reſolved, at the inſtance of ſome friends, | 
to give a ſecond edition of this ſmall Treatiſe, I 


thought it incumbent on me ta read it over attentively; in 
order to make ſuch additions and improvements as above 


| firſt publication. *Accordingly, in 


forty years experience might have ſuggeſted to me ſince its 
| | | n this review, I have ex- 


plained fome mathematical matters in a clearer manner than 


I had formerly bug and I have illuſtrated and confirmed © 


medicinal part by Teveral” additional obſervations and caſes, 


which may prove uſeful in the practice of phyſic. And in- 
deed, that a due conſideration of this ſubject is extenſively 


_ uſeful to a phyſician, will appear with ſufficient evidence from 
+ the various kinds of diſeaſes, the courſes and returns of which 
ve 


herein ſhewn to depend; on the different poſitions and 


I tip 


_ revolutions of the Sun and Moon. Now, though a previous 


that ſaying of Plato: 


acquaintance with the mathematical principles of natural phi- 
loſophy be requiſite for comprehending this ſubject in its full 
extent; yet, as thoſe who are little affected by geometrical 


demonſtrations, may poſlibly, be convinced by a number of 
facts, I ſhall not, Aich rep to this Rae Yee » infiſt on 
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notwithſtanding the conſiderable advances made in the ſtudy 


of nature by the moderns, eſpecially in the laſt century; this 


uſeful art has not received thoſe benefits, which might rea- 


ſonably be expected from a ſurer method of reaſoning, than 


men were formerly acquainted with. That ſome of the mo- 


Newton, have made vaſt improvements in natural philoſpphy, 


of the art, as being incapable of ſüre principles or rather te 


the attiſts, who, having got into a wrong track, will not take 
the pains to return into the right road, may poſſibly be 4 
matter of intjuity on ſome other occaſion; In the mean time 
in order ta prove how beneficial the ſtudy of geometry muſt 
be to phyſicians, as well for inveſtigating the cauſes of difeas 


ſes,” as for finding proper remedies for them; I have attempr- 


ed to explain a very difficult queſtion: concerning the cores 
and returns of ſome diftempers,: the nature of which is ſuch; - 


that ĩt cannot be thoroughly well handled by any other means. 


Thus I am neceſſitated, in this diſquiſition, to enter inta 
a few more minute calculations, than a medical ſubject 
might ſeem to require. Wherefore the reader aught to have 
ſome knowledge of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, or at leaſt 


underſtand the learned and ſagacious Dr. Halley's Theory of 


the Tides, upon the principles of that great philofophery! as | 


publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. And thoſe who 


have no taſte for mathematical ſtudies, may, if they pleaſe, 


paſs oyer this part of the work. For my part, I never expect 


to acquire reputation by algebraical enſeulations, thoroughly 
ſenſible of the mediocrity of my genius in that branch of learn 


ing. But I flatter myfelf, that thefe ſeets wilb be found t 


contain ſome hiſtories: and inſtructions, from which every - 


thoſe who deſpiſe all reaſoning in phyſic, and rely on expe- 
rience alone, will reap benefit in practice; which indeed is 


the main deſign of this little treatiſe. 1 4 hens 234 | 
W | WES wr 1 Tae 


% 
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8 the ſtudy of phyſic has in all ages undergone various 

FN changes, according to the different opinions of philo- 
phers, I have often/ wondered how it comes t6/-paſs, that; 


rns, particularly Galilei, Kepler, Torriceili, and Sir Iſaae 


by joining mathematical reaſonings to? their. inquiries into 
nature, is well known to the learned world: and yet medi- 
cine ſtill deals ſo much in conjecture, that it hardly deſerves 

the name of a ſcience. Whether this be owing to the nature 


” e 
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The field is large, in which we run our career; nor are 
the innumerable evils, with which we are daily farrounded, 
to be remedied by any one method. The two great pillars 
af medicine are experience and reaſon; and he that has no 
confidence in the latter, at leaſt bids the fairer towards re- 
lieving the ſick, in proportion to his ſtock of the former. 
But yet the buſineſs of our profeſſion requires the joint aſſiſt- 
ance of both, becauſe à rational theory will teach a man to 
*pply his RTE knowiedge to een _ that, _ 
For although a very few remedies, found out by 

and confirmed by uſe, might poſſibly have been fu 
- curing the diſorders of men in the earlieſt times, who, we 
are told, led ſober and active lives, yet in ſucceeding ages, 
when their conſtitutions had been injured by floth and luxury, 
they ood in need of different methods of cure; inaſmuch 
as it now became neceſſary to inquire not only into the cauſe 
of the diſtemper, but alſo how its nature and uſual appear- 
ance had been changed in this or that individual. Hence that 
ſaying of Hippocrates * : The phyſician ſhould have an eye to 
things common and peculiar; becauſe, as Celſus rightly ob» 
ſerves, there are caſes in which the faine diſorder puts on a 
- different appearance from that which it uſually has, and the 

Keren af the cauſe is ſometimes the cure of the diſtem- 
| per +, | 

And it is s probable, cha the only —— whey the oe 
of phyſic lay buried in total darkneſs for near five hundred 
years, that is, from the Trojan to the Peloponneſian war, as 
Pliny has recorded 7, was, that whereas new diſeaſes ſtarted 
up from time to time, and thoſe ho had nothing but expe- 

Hence to make them phyſicians were unequal to theſe new 
_ difficulties, / the philoſophers engroſſed the art, which was 


ich; ance, | 


__ found to be lame and infirm without the knowledge of na- 


ture. Thus Celſus ſays of that ſpace of time, that the ſcience 

of phyſic was accounted a part of philoſophy; ſo that the cu- 
ring of diſeaſes, and the 24 A Pai of 1 took their 

riſe from the ſame perſons 9. | 

Now, as it is of conſequence to the fubject in hand; 10 it 

is eaſy to prove, that thoſe philoſophers, who laid the firſt 
foundations of aur art, were really famous geometricians. 
And firſt, the moſt eminent among the ſages of antiquity was 
Pythagoras, who. had bene ſuch high 91 or wok 5 


5 Epidem. lib. Fd Fo ”" "i In prefat, i . ly 
4 Lib, rate in proem- 5 Loco cat... 


EN 


E * * FLEE 


not 10 nuch for the ſake of inſtrudt ng — as of curing 
them *. But the progreſs made by him in mathematical ſtu- 
dies alſo was extraordinary. Witneſs his two noble diſco- 
veries; the one of the ſquare deſcribed upon the ſide ſubtend- 


_ the rj pts . in a right - angled triangle, being equal to 


e ſquares deſcribed upon the ſides containing the right 
5 the other of the area of the parabola, which, ac- 


cording to Proclus , he firſt demonſtrated. For the galt or ug 
theſe problems, Athenæus + and Diogenes Laertius , upon 
the authority of Apollodorus the arithmetieian, ſay, that he 


offered a hecatomb in ſacrifice. But Plutarch 5, after citing 


- verſe of Apollodorus, leaves wr aue for wks of 8160 | 


ht he made that offering. 


 Empedocles was his difciple in 1 a verſo of a nge 5 
nius, who, having penetrated into nature's inmoſt receſſes, EE 
performed ſuch great things in our profeſſion, as were not to 


be expected from a bare experimental knowledge of phyſic: 


for, when his native city Agrigentum was infected with a 
dreadful plague, he ſoon found dut the cauſe; and thereupon 


by ſtopping up ſome openings in the mountains, — 
which unwholeſome winds iſſuing brought the contagion; 
averted the evil J. He rendered the ſame ſervice to the Seli- 


nuntians;. for when they were ſeized with a plague from the 
corruption and ſtench of the ſtagnating waters of a river, 

a hel ſurrounded the eity, he ordered two neighbouring ri- 
vers to be conveyed into it; by which means, having made 3 
current, and cleanſed the channel, the waters gradually grew 

| ſweet, and the plague ceaſed 4. Now, theſe facts are the 
more worthy of being recorded, becauſe: the ancienis were 
generally of opinion, that peſtilence proceeded from the an- 
ger of the gods, and therefore was not to be cured by natural 
remedies: whereas in both theſe caſes, the remedies were 
pointed out by mechanical reaſoning; and that calamities of 
this kind are owing to ſuch cauſes, is conſitmed by a * 


| nudes of obſervations publiſhed oy _— Rs 
| * 8 Var. Hiſt. ub. iv. N 1. | 


4 
24s an. 
3 * * 


Lib. iv. ad em. e 105 Se ee lt ie 
I Lib. x. pag. 418. Tr 85 = . Tee wx 227 | 
In Vita age ub. viii. © Ga 12 3: 6 | 
9 Quod ne vivere jucunde n poſit, qui qui ſectam TO | 
tur Epicuri. ; 
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q idem, de Curioſitats,” 6 et Lib: contra Coloten. . 
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5 + Nowocrinus, Who is thought by ſome to have been Hippe 
1 1 maſter, Was equally famous for geometry and phyſic: 
= he is ſaid to have written, among other things, of the 
contact of the cirele and ſphere; of geometry; of incommen- 
ſurable lines; as — * the naue of man 5) of. eee 
ae plagues * Ma rp e Fibre; 

By thoſe — and — like them, was. this pro+ 


ſus ſays, was the firſt that ſeparated this art from philoſo- 

phy +: for he, plainly-perceiving that the ſuperſtition of the 

| common people, the impudence and vain pretences of quacks, 
5 and the pride and vanity of the ſophiſts, were mighty obſta · 
diles to the improvement of the art, propoſed to himſelf, in 
All is writings, to guard againſt thoſe. impediments. and dif- 

| ficulties: and accordingly, in bis valuable book de Morbo 

| Sacro, he teaches. how to obviate falſe religious notions, 


and is very eapious in detecting the frauds and fallacies of 


thoſe men who covered their ignorance with a veil of piety, 
waking proſeſſion of charming away thoſe. diſeaſes which 
they could not eure by medicines. In his books, de Arte, 
de 10% de-Praceptionibus, he diſputes not only againſt 
thoſe who denied chat phyſie was an art, and therefore had 
no regard to any thing but experience, hut alſo againſt thoſe 
who practiſed upon a wrong plan. And, becauſe the diyine 
ald man is made @ tool by contending parties for their teſpec- 
tive gotions, I cannot avoid obſerving, that mechanical rea- 
ſening is every where approved and recommended in thoſe 
treatiſes by that great parent of medicine. For he ſays; I 

| wm reaſoning, when it is grounded on ſuch principles as 
fall under our ſenſes, or are proved by experiments, and 
draws. concluſions from manifeſt premiſes. But if it is carried 

aon by unjuſt deductions, and is built upon ſictitious opinions, 
it ocoaſions great trouble and difficulties . And this ſentiment 

is illuſtrated and confirmed in his book de Priſca Medieina, 
where aſter ſaying, that maſt phyſicians are very like unſkilful 


pilots, whoſe ignorance of their art is not diſcovered, while. 


the veſſeis ſail in good weather before the wind; but, if a ſtorm 
ariſe, then it ſoon appears, that their blundets wete the cauſe 
of the ſhipwrecks which happen: he tells us, that our chief 
care ſhould be to learn the properties of things, not by ima- 
gining or contriving, but by finding out the powers which 


they are cadowed with, and exerciſe on our bodies; in n 


Adem, in Vita Democriti li. ix. cg. 46. et 4%. 
t 1 * 45 Lib. de Præcepft. 


| fakon! carried on to the time of Hippocrates, Who, as Cel- 


5 rnquiry 


Fed 


. Sp 


inquiry great regard muſt be paid bol tio the qualities of the 


humours, and to the figures of the parts: ſome of which from 


a wide beginning run into a narrow apex, others are more and 
more expanded; ſome are ſmooth and cylindrical; ſome denſe 
or firm, others, in fine, thin and lax This is the wiſdem 
which ought to accompany the ſtudy of medieine; by means 
of which, he fays, the artiſt becomes equal to the gods . 
But 1 ſhall enlarge no farther at preſent on this theme 
However, it manifeſtly appears from what has been hitherto 
ſaid, that Hippocrates gave the name of Sophiſts f to thoſe: 
who argued on fictitious principles; and that of real phyfieil- 
ans 4 to thoſe WhO reaſon from the laws of nature, and a 


knowledge of the animal fabric. Which I obferve for the 


fake of thoſe, who, as if there was no differenee between che 


groundleſs hypotheſes of philoſophers) and the eerkrin ew. 
clufions of geometricians, hold this moſt uſeful ſcience in c © 
and even turn it into ridicule before the ignorant mal 


titude. But ſurely theſe apply themſelves both te phifefephy 
and phyſic, without having any genius to either; for want of 


which they cannot diſcern the wide diſtance between ſophiſti- 


cal opinions and geometrical reaſonings: for he who builds 


an hypotheſis, follows plauſibility, and thinks it ſufficient, if 


he can account for appearances from his principles: . 
mechanical theory deals in demonſtrations, which the able 


| de ee deduces either from the figures of bodies, or 


om the known laws of motion, by neceſſary conſequences. 
Examples will ſet this matter in a clearer light. Des 

Cartes compiled a ſet of ſuſpicions and conjectures on the gra · 
vity of bodies, and yet made no proficiency thereby in the 


knowledge of nature: but Sir Iſaac Newton, by purſuing its 


laws in a geometrical manner, without any regard to the 


cauſe, laid open to our contemplation the real fabric of the 
world. Doctor Willis invented an idea of ſoporiferous dif- 


eaſes; from which we learn, that the author had words at 


will, but knew nothing of the nature of thoſe diſeaſes: where- 
as Bellini, by bringing their hiſtory and ſymptoms under me- 


chanical reaſonings, paved the way to the knowledge and 
curè of thoſe great evils. But enough of this ſubject. 
When 1 had communicated my intention of publiſhing this 


piece to my friend the celebrated Dr. Pitcairne, he not only 
applauded my deſign, but, of his great humanity, readily ſent - 
me ſome hiſtories of periodical diſeaſes out of his large ſtock. 


Thoſe I have ranged in their proper places, as conſiderable or- 


Lib. de decoro. Leds. f Eee lese. 
1 . nn. naments 
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ſeeing my opinion confirmed by the teſtimony of ſo great . 2. 5 


maſter in theſe ſtudies ; and the rather, becauſe it was 


proper to produce the oblervations of others, as well as my 
own, in ſupport of this new theory. And I may not con- 
ceal in this place, that our diſſertion diſplays, not a little, 
the wiſdom, goodneſs, and wonderful contrivance of the 


omnipotent; Creator of the world; who, while he made 
ample proviſion. for all living things, eftabliſhed this dif- 


ference between brutes and rational creatures; that hereas 


thoſe enjoy the common gifts of nature, he has permitted 


us, beſides, to inveſtigate their properties and wire, and to 


contemplate the labyrinth of bis divine works. 
Laſtly, I have but lightly touched upon the cure of the 


caſes related in this treatiſe ; becauſe: I intend, whenever EE 

find ſufficient leiſure, to publiſh the moſt remarkable ob- 

ſervations which 1 woe: 3 or N de N 5 

en diſeaſes. 80 | 
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25 15 was the 3 opinion « of the ancient 38 1 3 


ſome diſeaſes are entirely owing to the influence of the de 55 | 


leſtial bodies, and that the ue ſms and periods of others 
are regulated by the action of Moc 


thoſe luminous orbs. Upon this principle it is, that Hi 
crates adviſes his ſon Theſſalus to the ſtudy of numbers and 


oon in particular: where- 
fore the earlieſt hiſtories of Epidemics, which have been 
handed down to us, are full of the motions and powers of 
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Human Body, . to toe different Poſitions 7 fe] 


8 becauſe, ſays he, the riſing and in Of; * : 


have a great effect on diftempers+. 


when in.courſe of time medicine began to be een 80 


dated to the teaſonings of N ; nobody: bein ig. As 
to account for the manner of this celeſtial action, and 


of obſervation being gradually laid aſide, it was ens no 


farther ſhare in affecting our health, than what might be im. 
puted to the c changes in en manifell conſtitution of the air: . 
excepting perhaps ſomething of truth, which Kill remains 


e and blended with the 3 jargon of judicial aſtrology. . 


order therefore to ſet this ; obſcure and difficult matter in | 
2 little clearer light, I ſhall, in the firſt place, endeavour to 


ſhew, that the Sun and Moon, regarding their nearneſs and 
direction to the earth only, beſides the effects of heat, moi · 


ture, &e, thereby cauſed in uy atmoſphere, muſt at certain 4 


* * Epiſt. ad Theſlalum. +3 De * aquis, et Jocis.. 
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122 Inrrvexncs r SUN AND MOON  _ 
| times make ſome alterations in animal bodies; then ennume- 
rate ſome hiſtories and obſervations of ſuch changes, and in- 
quire of what uſe ſuch thoughts as theſe may be 1 in the prac- 
bp. f phyhc. 
a cofiftant þbſcrration of * thoſe who book Fritten the 

a of the winds, that the moſt windy ſeaſons of the year 
are the times about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Every 
boqdy likewiſe knows, that in the moſt quiet weather there is 
| grienllyſone breeze-at mid-day and mad ht, as alſo at full 

that is, always about the time When i, e Sun or Moon 
arrives at the m 010 eridian;. either over br under our hemiſphere. -- 
þ poor md and country 3 reckon upon this, and ord ee 
- winds or calms; eſpecially about the new and full Moons, are 
too well known to require any authority to confirm ſuch re- 
marks. Thoſe who defire a fuller account of theſe obſerva- 8 
tions, may ſee it in J. Goa@s Aſtrometeorologia Theſe 
things being event of fact, and in a manner regular and 
univerſal, it may very well ſeem ſtrange,” that philofophers 
haye not been more accurate in their inquiries into the reaſon 
of ſuch* appearances. ' True indeed it is, that the origin 6 
winds is various and uncertain; but however, ſo conſtant a 
uniform an effect, muſt undoubtedly" be "owing to one necef. 
fary cauſe. 

10 las been, Boe A conſillerable nie Aus, ſufficiently 
made out, that our atmoſphere i is a thin elaſtic fluid, one part 
bo which 8 upon another, and whoſe preſfure i is com- 

mpnicated every way in a ſphere to any given pa} —— 
Wôm krence It ollows, that if by any externaPF cauſe the gra- 
| 0 of any one part ſhould be dimmithed, the more heavy 5 
= Would rüſh in from all ſides around this part, to reſtore 
begin, which mut of neceſſity be preſerved in alt 
figs: | N6w this violent runni. in of the heavierair would 
an once a Wind, Which is no more than #frong mo- 
tion of the air in ſomè Aetermimeck direction. If therefore we 
cat find any general cauſe, that would, at thefe' ſtated feaſons 
which vet Have mentioned, diminiſh” the weight or 
the atmofplſere; We ſhall habe the genwine feaſon of "theſe 
periodical winds, and the neceſſuty confequences thereof. 

The flux and reflux of the ſea Was a phendmenon too viſi- 
Ble, too 5 and too muth conducting to the fubfiſtente 


of Warin and al other attimals;' to 25 neglected by tho ſe 
Vue applied themſelves to the n of aue However, all, 
| i 2485 8 „ T 72 * 
. : ” London, 16g9, 4 e N 
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as much as poſſible, to the fame cauſes *. 


Wiſdom were unſucceſgful, till Sir Iſaac Newton, revealed to 


the world juſter principles; and, by a trust philoſophy than 
was formerly known, ſhtwed — bow, by the united or Mt. 


vided forces of the Sun and Moon, Which are incre 


leflened by ſeveral circumſtances, all the yarigtics of che — | 
are to be accounted for. And ſince all the, changes We have ; 


enumerated in the atmoſphere, do fall gut at the ſame time 
when thoſe uappen in the ocean; and lükewiſe w WASICAS bot 


the Waters of the ſea, and the air of our earth, are fluids ſub- i 
ject, in 2 great. meafur ure, to the ſame laws..of mo! 
plain, chat the rule of our great philoſopher. takes pla ene 

wach . 


tion z it ig 


viz. that natural effects of the ſame kind are, ag be attr 


What difference that known property 8 the air, ILY is 


* their a to . chis ee, eee, e 65 


not in water makes in the caſe, I. shall ſhe anon. Setting 5 : 
aſide the confideratian of that for the preſent, it. is certain, 


that as the ſea is, ſo muſt our air, twice every twenty-five 7 


hours, be raiſed upwards. to a conſiderable height, by the at- 
traction of the Moon coming to the meridian; ſo that, inſtead _ 
af a ſpherical, it r wat. into a ſpherigdal :hgure, 

whoſe longelt diameter being aeg would 2 through 


the Moon. That the like —— low, as ſoon ass the 


Sun is in the meridian of a WA place, either above or below. .. 
the horizon; and f 


oon's power of; progucing this 
effect exceeds that of 2 Sun, i in the proportion of 44 to 1 


nearly. Moreover, that this elevation is greateſt upon the 


new and full Moons, becauſe both Sun and Moon do then 


conſpire in their attraction: : Jeail on the quarters, in that they 
then drawing different ways, it is only the difference of their 


actions that produces the effect: laſtly, that this intume- 


ſcence will be of a middle degree, at the time between the . 


quarters, and new and full Moon. The different d diſtances E 
the Moon in her perigzum and apogæum, like Ele increaſe 
or diminiſh. this power. Beſides, the Sun's. 


ion of the air upwards more frequent] N happens 
efore the vernal, and after, ay. autumnal equinox. >" 


in places. where | the Moon en rom the equatòr, the: at- 


traction is greater and leiler a e on account of: -the | 


alu hoc at the * on its axis. „ 
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from, the earth, in winter, is the reaſon that the greateſt and 
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[RODE has bee 


. ſaid on this hay: is no more Why) 57 


0 plying what Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated of the Tea, . 
doo our atmoſphere: and it is needleſs to ſhew, how neceſſari- 
Iy thoſe appearances,” juſt now mentioned of winds, at the 


ſtated times, muſt happen hereupon. It will be of more uſe 


to conſider the proportion of the forces of the two luminaries 


upon the air, to that which they bave upon the waters 6f our 


| ooh that it may the more plainly appear, what infltience 


hy 


e alterations hereby made muſt have upon the animal body. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated *; that the force of the 


3 ſea, is to the ed ne 52 o 
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Woot. 8 philoſopher bas cog w, warde centrifup force 
in raiſes the water at the equator above the water at the poles, 


to the height of 85472 feet f. Wherefore if that forte; whic 


is as 8123) raiſes the ocean to 85472 et; the united forces 
= the 825 and Moon, 7 5 are a8 13 will raiſe the fame to. 


| 10% feet e e 22 12801 b +4 net 0 * ns 
| ee a | 3 ge Be FS Las 7 1% * gina 20%; A* un, 
— 10 4 nearly. 5 JVC 
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Now, f 
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"pp. f 


| Jy 1 5 vr FA 
Mow] we know that che more eaſi ly the wr. 8 


8 pi attraction, with the more force are the tides moved: but 
ſince, as the ſagacious Dr. Halley has determined it, our at- 
moſphere is extended to forty-four miles, whereas the middle 
depth of the ocean is but about half a mile, it is plain, that 
the air, revölving in a ſphere about a hundred times larger 5 
than that of the ocean, even ſuppoling the whole: terteſtrial 


= globe- covered with water, will have a proportionably greater 


Agitation. Beſides rocks, ſhelves, and the inequality of thores, - 


are a great ſtop to the acceſs and receſs of the ſea: but no- 


thing repels the riſing air, Which is alſo of ſuch thinneſs and | 


Kautz, that it is cably driven, and runs every way. 


Nor ought we to omit, that it is the univerſal law of bodies 8 


attracted, that the force of attraction is reciprocall as the 


ſquares of their diſtances; fo that the ackion of the Sun and 
Moon will be greater upon the air, than upon the water, 
0 the account of its nearneſs. But the conſideration of the 


| elaſticity is ſtill of greater moment here; of which this is the 


nature, that it is reciprocally as the preflure : ; fo that the in- 


cumbent weight being diminiſhed by the attraction, the air 


| underneath will upon this ſcore be mightily expanded. True | 
it is indeed, that this preflure diminiſhes gradually, in ſuch 
| ſort, that it is of no moment beyond a ceftain diſtance from 


the carth: but yer a ſmall alteration therein produces a very 


conſiderable effect; becauſe thereby our ambient ar the moors | 


3 yields to the attractive faculty. 

Theſe and ſuch like cauſes will make the For in the air, 
"Aga the Moon's attraction, to be much greater than thoſe of 
the ocean. Nor is it neceſfary to our purpoſe tq determine, 


by nice calculations, their particular forces: it is ſuſicient ta 


have proved, that theſe motions muſt both be univerſal, ; 


alſo return at certain intervals. | 6 


Nou, fince the raifing of the water of the ocean to ten Fer 


and a half produces torrents of -ſuch a prodigibus force, we 
may ealily conceive what tempeſts of wind, if not A 
checked, the elevation of the air much higher, perhaps above 
a mile, will neceſſarily cauſe. And there is no doubt to be 
made, but that the fame infinitely wiſe Being, who"cartrived 
the flux and reflux of the ſea, to ſecure that valt collection of 
Ro from ſtagnation and corruption, whichi would inevi- 
tably deſtroy all the animals and vegetables on this globe has 
ordered this ebb and flood of the air of our atmefphere Wit 


the like good deſign; that is, to preſerve the ſweet freſnneſs, 


and briſk e . of this fluid; ſo neceſſary to Hife; ant keep N 
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ſtinking . We daily feel the benefits of this wonderful on- 


trivance; but I cannot find that the manner of it has been Hs 


| hitherto accounted for. a. yet no ſubject hetter deſerved 
the ſerious conſideration of phyſicians; ſince it has been ob- 
ſerved, that people recover peedily from waſting. chronical 


_ diſeaſes. in Clear open air, and that the beſt conſtitutions Ars | 


very liable to ſickneſs in moiſt cloſe eee 
. This reaſoning is liable to only one objection, that I * — 


af, Which is this; that the appearances wWe have nen | 
cannot be owing to the cauſes now. alligned, ſince, by calcu- 


lation from them, the mercury muſt at new and full Moon 
ſubſide in the barometer to a certain degree; which yet baro- 


metrical writers do not obſerve to happen. Ramazzini i zo © 


particular expreſſes his ſurprize on this head, e me 
erved 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that as the tides in the ocean are 
to be greater at thoſe times than at an ſb other; time of ihe 
Moon, on. account of the influence which, this plan 


thought to have on che ſea; ſo likewiſe ſome. ao | 


change ought to appear in the gravity of the atmoſphere. 
But yet, ſays he, nothing of this kind has happened, w 
mentioniag; for, through the whole courſe of this year, chere 


was little or no eee in the height of the mercury at — 8 


new and full Moons, with reſpect to the preceding and ſub» 


ſequent days, nor indeed during all the times of its darkneſs . 


In anſwer to which, it may not be amiſs to inquire intq 


the cauſe of the riſe and fall of the quiekſilver in the barome- „ 
ter, which does not ſeem to have been cleared up by writers 


on this ſubject. Firſt, then, it is certain, that this heavy fluid 


preſſure of this element is in proportion to its gravity, which 

s it is the greater, the more air is contained in the column 

directly impending on the quickſilxer whatſoever increaſes ox 

r this quantity of air will make the quickſilver rife or 

r e the tube. Henee it is, that winds oecaſion very conſi- 
era 


is xaiſed by the preſſure of the incumbent. air, and that the 


changes in the weather · glaſs, according as they rarefy Fe 


or condenſe the air in this column. Thus between the tropics, 


where the trade : winds reign, which are moderatę gals; gon- 
ſtantiy blowing from the ſame; quarter for ſeveral months tor 


ether; the vgriations of the barmmeten are: very inconſidera- 


e, as Dr. Halley has obſerved +;, whereas in norther n lati- 


tudes they arg conſiderable, and indeed more ſo than in > i 


chern latitudes; becauſe ſtorms are wen eee in tha for 
$4 O47 1 prt'y 
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mer than in the Tart 
| TubjeCt to winds, the mercury varies almoſt every hour; as 


| Ramaxzini has obſerved about the equinoxes.” For about 


cheſeß he ſays, I have obſerved remarkable variations; and 


. eech at the autumnal equinox, When the quickfitver roſe | 


and fell ſeveral lines in ene day; whereas in the ſolſtices 1 
| kept the ſame ſtation as in the foregoing days “. But yet, 1 


the air be raiſed ever ſo high at the new and fall Moons, : i 
eannot poſſibly happen, that the mercury ſhould conftantly | 


fubſide in all places at thoſe times, becauſe ſuch'is'the kno 


| property of winds, that thoſe which carry off and rarefy the 5 


air in one place, E it in, and condenſe it in another. 
This matter thus far explained, it will not be im proper Te 
fabjoin the ſolution of a difficult queſtion, which has raiſed 


great contention among philoſophers; viz. Whereas water is 
more than eight hundred times heavier than aif, how does it 


happen, that the latter, when replete with watery Yapours, | 


depreſſes the mercury in the barometer, ſo that its fall is an 


indication of rain? Now, this phænomenon ſeems to me to 


de chiefly owing to the following cauſes. Water is fo entirely 
void of elaſticity, that no force can compreſs it into a nartow- 
er compaſs; and, at the fame time, à boiling heat divides it 
into ſuch minute particles, as to make it oceup fourteen 

_ thouſarif” times more ſpace than it natural 15 up 


oy ip f. 
0 This vapour, more than fixteen times thinner than'our air, 551 | 


fo fubtile, that it is eafily retained by the particles of the air, 
and unites with them, much in the ſame manner, as the yo! 

ſmall parts of metals, diflolved in ſome acid liquors," ate ſu 
pended by them. For it is well known, that the more mi- 
nutely bodies are divided; the more furface ah acquire 55 
reſpect to their bulk. Beſides, the air, which we breathe, 
contains a vaſt number of particles heavier than water, I mean 
the echalations from ea! animals, and vegetables, and, 
in a word, krom all the productions of the e th. But b per- 
haps what is of — eateſt moment in this cafe, is the qualit of 
the particles exhale 
phureous: for it has been found by experiments, that the 
fumes from ſulphur are ſo contrary to elaſticity, that they 
quite Ts Now, Sir Ifaac Newton has ſhewn, 
_—_— all bodies contain ken and the nd 5 
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1 See Deſagulier's Courſe of Experimental Pray n. * 
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kebtaing and thunder ſhew, thae:thei atmoſphere is Full: oy 2 


it. Wherefore theſe. reaſons. gy prove, that moiſt 
air has leſs power to act than dry air. When theſe very ſubs © 
tile watery. vapours, by their attractive "and? repulfive quali- 
ties, have run into one ancther, and formed drops, they 
thereby become heavier than air, and fall to the earth in the 
form of rain: and then the air, freed from theſe vapours, acts 
with greater force, and raiſes the mercury, in the barometer. 
But to return; the winds are produced by ſo many different 
cauſes, that a perſon would find himſelf greatly miſtaken, 
_ who would attempt to Account for them 98 m_ ang ons - 
pri, 8 
| Wherefore, to 255 already. explained, we may add that 15 
conſtant cauſe of the motion of the air, I mean the heat - 
the Sun: for as Dr. Halley “ has demonſtrated, that the 
0 trade-winds, which reign between the tropics, owe their riſs + 
do it; ſo it is moſt certain, that it may occaſion various mo- 
tions af the air in every part of the terraqueous globe. 
Moreover, - we know that there ſometimes happen violent 
tempeſts in the upper regions of the air, while-we enjoy a 
calm below; and that the ridges of mountains cbeek the pro- . 
pagation of the winds in many places: ſo that it is no wonder 
that the phznomena of the changes of the air, which we 
have aſcribed to the action of the Moon, are not always con- 
ſtant and uniform. Now, the chief cauſes of uncertain ank 
Irregular winds are theſe. Firſt, elaſtic vapours forced from 5-7 
the bowels of the earth by ſubterraneous heats, and conden- 
ſed by what cauſe ſoever in the atmoſphere. Secondly, > 
mixture of effluvia of different qualities in the air, may by 
rarefactions and fermentations, produce winds, and other 
effects, like thoſe reſulting from hs combination of ſows: = 
chymical liquors. And that ſuch things happen, e 
aſſured from the nature of thunder, lightning, and meteors. of 
Thirdly, from the eruptions of volcanos, and earthquakes ix 
diſtant places, winds may be propagated to remoter coun- 
tries. Laſtly, the divided or united forces of tac other 
plancts, and of comets, may Waigel diſturb the, action of 5 
the Sun and Moon. : 
Theſe things being premiſed, it will not be; difficult to, 
Hows that theſe changes in our atmoſphere at high water, 
new and full Moon, the equinoxes, &c. muſt occaſion ſome 
alterations in all animal . 1 AM Temp the RE: 
conſiderations... /d doo ob ro Cy a +, 
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Firſt, all living creatures require air of a determined gra- 
vity, to perform reſpiration eaſily, and with advantage: for- 
it is by its weight chiefly, that this fluid infinuates itſelf into 
the lungs. Now the gravity, as we have proved,” being leſ- 
ſened at theſe ſeaſons, a ſmaller quantity than uſual will in- 
finuate itſelf; and this muſt be of ſmaller force to comminute | 
the blood, and forward its paſſage into the left ventricle of. 4 
the heart; whence a flower circulation enſues, and the ſecre- | 
tion of the nervous fluid is diminiſhed. „„ 
_ Second)y, this effect will be the more ſure, in that thie - 
elaſticity of the atmoſphere is likewiſe diminiſhed. Air pro- 
per for reſpiration muſt be, not only heavy, but alfo elaſtic, 
do a certain degree: for as this is by its weight forced into 
the cavity of the thorax in inſpiration, fo the muſcles of the 
thorax and abdomen preſs it into the moſt minute ramifica- | — 
tions of the bronehia in expiration; where the bending force _— 
being ſomewhat taken off, and ſpringy bodies, when unbend- 
ed, exerting their power every way, in proportion to their 
preſſures; the parts of the air puſh againſt all the ſides of the © * 
veſiculæ, and promote the paſſage of the blood. Therefore | 
the ſame things which cauſe any alterations in this property 
of the air, will more or leſs diſturb the animal motions. . We 
have a convincing inſtance of all this, in thoſe who go to the 
top of high mountains: for the air is there ſo pure (as they 
call it) that is, thin, and wants ſo much of its gravity and 
_ elaſticity, that they cannot take in a ſufficient quantity of it 
. the lungs, and therefore breathe with very great dif- 
Laſtly, all the fluids in animals have in them a mixture 
of elaſtic aura, which, when ſet at wn ſhews its energys 
and cauſes thoſe inteſtine motions we obſerve in the blood 
and ſpirits; the exceſs of which is checked by the external 
ambient air, while thoſe Juices are contained in their proper 
veſſels. Now, when the preſſure of the atmoſphere upon 
the ſurface of our body is diminiſhed, the inward air in the _ 
veſſels muſt neceffarily be enabled to exert its force, in pro- _ - of 
portion to the leflening of the gravity and elaſticity of the | 
outward : hereupon the juices begin to ferment, change the 
union and coheſion of their parts, and ſtretch the veſlels to 
ſuch a degree, as ſometimes to burſt the ' ſmalleſt of them. 
This is very plain in living creatures put into the receiver, 
exhauſted by the air- pump; which always firſt pant for 
breath, and then ſwell, as the air is more and more drawn 
out: their lungs at the ſame time eras Ha oor 
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W the weight of the atmoſphere, on a 1 
Boh, and its difference of preſſure at different times, let 
this eftimate ſuffice. We will lay it down as certain, that 
this weight and preſſure may be computed, from the force 
with which the air raiſes. the quick6lver in the barometer, 
The furface of a man's body, of a. middle fte, is fifteen 
fquare feet, or 2160 inches. The weight of a cubie inch 
of quickſilver is 816 OY &e. ounces avoirdupois. Wherefore 
the prefſure of the air on every ſquare inch of the Human 
Body, in the ratio of the weight of the quickſilver in the 
barometer, will ſtand thus. A column of quickſilver, an 
inch ſquare, can in England de raiſed in the barometer to 
30 inches and , by the air when heavieſt; and it will ſub- 
fide to 28 inches, when the air, is lighteſt. Conſequently, - 
the air, when heavieſt; will preſs on every inch of the fur · 
face of the Human Body, with the weight of 15 pounds 
and 9 ounces; when lighteſt, with that of 14 pounds 2 
ounces avoirdupois. Thus the whole body, in the heavieſt 
air, ſuſtains a weight of about 33684 pounds; in the light - 
eſt, of 30622 pounds 5 Ounces. Whence the difference. of 
-prefſure at different times is 3062 pounds nearly. True it 
, that the internal air of the Human Body 5 5 a reſiſt- 
ance to that weight: but yet ſuch chan of preſſure muſt 
neceſſarily have confiderable effects; eſpecially when this 
Internal air, through ſome defect in the 15 — fluids with 
' which it is mixed, is increaſed or diminiſhed in its natural 


pro | 
| 5 we proceed to other matters. it ma he booth the 
while to take notice of two things : firſt, that effects de- 
pending on ſuch cauſes as theſe, muſt of necellity, be moſt 
viſible in weak bodies and morbid conſtitutions, When other 
circumſtances concur to their taking place; while ſtrong 


bodies and ſound conſtitutions are little affected by them. 


For this reaſon, whatever miſchiefs do hence e cannot 
in the leaſt diſparage the wiſe contrixance of Infinite Pow 

in ordering theſe tides of our atmoſphere. The 3 
nature has certainly made all things to the greateſt adyan- 
X tage that could be, for the whole ſyſtem of animals on our 
5 „although ſuch a diſpoſition might in ſome eaſes prove 
drejucicial * few. The Volrien and e of the 33 
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poſhble, b. ike * 1 Bight o to this earth: yet, this neem] 
ing, the exceſſive furnmer heats in ſome countries may be 
attended with bad conſequences; in others, the winter colds 
may be ſo intenſe, that tender bodies cannot bear them; 
and, in all ſeaſons and climates, changes of weather may 


: give birth to diſeaſes. The whole, however, we mult own, 5 
mot carefuſty provided for. Beſides, as moſt of theſe lat 


mentioned inconveniencies are by eaſy ſhifts to be avoided ; 


ſo there are ſuch powerful r 185 * chis aerial flux and 
d 


reflux, ſo many ways of abating amages accruing from 


it now and then; that" theſe are of no r in compari- | 


ſon of the migbey benefits hence arifing, in which the face 


of mankind dves univerſally ſhare. _ 
"Secondly, that the other planets have merit their pecu- 
liar influences; which, though inferior to thoſe of the Sun 


and Moon, yet contribute various ways towards increaſing ur 


diminiſhing the action of theſe on Human Bodies. 
theſe united forces are of ſuck conſequence, that violent and 


occult diſeaſes, with which whole nations are ſeized, may be. 


certainly attributed to them. © And the Se, ce, or ſomewhat 

divine of Hippocrates *, which he recommends to have re- 

2 to in diſeaſes, is moſt probably nothin ag more than the 
of our atmoſphere, occaſioned by the 

planets, 'or fome other uncommon and 4 natural _ 

as j 2 þ more WRT er on See VOY F 
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animal bodies are diſturbed by theſe periodical rare- 


likewiſe take in the aſſiſtance of other medical writers. For, 
there are no hiſtories in phyſic which we may more fafely 

take upon the credit of 20 authors who, relate them, than 
ſuch as we are now going ta mention. In ſome caſes A 


ratet. | 4 See Account of Felber, effay . 
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ER of the fluids in their proper veſſels: and here 1 ſhall - 
not ground my opinion on my own obſervation alone, but. 
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point may y perhaps be "EFRON to . A — aa Aſs. 
3 50 writer has taken up; but here we are much more 
likely to have pure matter of fact: becauſe hitherto no one. 
has 9 5 that the appearances of this kind are within 
the reach of any ſcheme of philoſoph r. 

And firſt it appears evident to me, that the Moow 8 5 oa 
ence is neceſſarily greater on the nervous fluid, or animal, 


- ſpirits, than. on the blood, or any other fluid of the animal 


body. For as wy fluid is: compoſed. of extremely minute, 


and (as1 0 75 ſhewn elſewhere *) elaſtic. parts; it muſt be 


the more eaſily ſuſceptible of the power of any external cauſe 
whatever. herefore the Moon's action will chiefly. regard 
Fic diſeaſes which are occationed * the vitiation of thoſe 
ſpirits. . i 
g Qt this claſs, none. ſeem. more oo ihe 5 So 
diſeaſes, which, . beſides the other. difficulties with which 
they are attended, have alſo this ſurprifing, that in ſome 
the fits do conſtantly return every new and full Moon. The 
Moon, ſays Galen g, governs the periods of epileptic caſes. 


Upon this ſcore, they who were thus affected; were by the 


Greek writer ſometimes called Et , and in the hiſtories 
of the goſpel Lung here and by ſome of due di e N 
wards, Lunatici g. | 

And indeed, I myſelf remember, * Lu was as phyſician to. 


St. Thomas's hoſpital, during the time of Que en Anne's wars 


with France, that ſeveral of the ſailors of our fleets were 


brought thither, and put under my care for this diſtemper: 


moſt of whom were new men, who had contracted the diſeaſe 
by frights, either in ſea-engagements or in ſtorms. But the 
Moon's influence was ſo viſible on the generality of them at 
the new and full, that I have often predicted the times of 
the fits with tolerable certainty. And T. Bartholin tells a 
ſtory of an epileptic girl, who had ſpots in her face, which 


varied both in colour and magnitude, according to the time 


of the moon. 80 great, ſays he, is the correſpondence. be: 8 


tween our bodies and the heavens... 


Moreover, the learned Dr. Pitcairne has aſſured me, chat 
he attended a patient of thirty years. of age, of a thin ha- 


bit and ſomewhat melancholic conſtitution of body: who, 


| | nine years before, after a con lderable  Jmorrbage rom "me. 


* See Introduction to a mechanical account of Poiſons. i 
i De diebus criticis, Hb. iii. I Alexand. Trallian. lib. i. e. 25. 
Matth. ch. xvii. ver. 15. G Apuleins de virtutibus herbar, 

| cep. in. e I Hiſtor, anatom. centur. ii. hiſt. 12 
5 noſe, 
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right hand to the top of his ſhoulder, and then fell ſenſe- 


leis on the ground. Upon his recovery from the ſit, he felt 


ſo great a numbneſs in that hand, that he could not ſtir bis 
24 th : and his right arm was violently toſſed forward and 
ba 


ward, againſt his will, for the ſpace of four minutes 3 


during which time be loſt the uſe of his tongue.” And this 


— 


diſorder. returned periodically twice every year, in March 
and September, that is, at the new Moon, near the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. The moſt remarkable particulars 
of this caſe were theſe : Firſt, the paroxyſin came on more 


frequently in the night than in the day- time. Secondly, 
neither his feet, nor left arm, were ever affected by the diſ- 


order. Thirdly, the ſtupor, which conſtantly remained ſince 
the firſt ſeizure of the diſorder, did never after deprive him 
of his ſenſes: for he could walk or ride, even when it was 


at the worſt. Fourthly, while the humour was moving up 


his hand, he could ſtill uſe his fingers: but when it had got 


up to the arm, then were they deprived of feeling and mo- 


tion: afterwards, upon its ſeizing the right ſide of che head, 
it occaſioned violent conyulfive motions of the arm for three 


or four minutes. Fifthly, at thoſe times when the fit was 


wont to return, he was ſometimes ſeized with the numbneſs 
twice or thrice in an hour; at other times, not above once in 


two or three days. Sixthly, the diſeaſe was augmented by 
warm bathing; for, after it, the paroxyſms were more violent 
than uſual. Laſtly,” his memory was remarkably affected a - 


53 * 


bout the time dee ee dA Sd een af 17 ooh 
T be ſame gentleman. informed me likewiſe, that he knew 


| ſeveral women who. were ſubject to epileptic ſymptoms, at 
the new and full Moon; eſpecially pregnant women, and 

thoſe who ſtopped childing early, and-whoſe menſtrual pur- 
gations left them before the uſual time. Theſe were fre- 


quenrly ſeized by the fit in their ſleep, and ſometimes in the 


day- time alſo. And he remembered to have cured two young 
women, Whoſe fits. followed the change of the Moon; but 


they were of that kind of epileptic fits which are commonly 
called St. Vitus's dance. Their geſtures were very odd and 
uncertain, and ſomewhat like dancing: and they were depri- 


ved of ſpeech during the paroxyſm. In ſime, other phyſi- 


cians had tried in-yain to cure theſe diſorders by Sydenhams 
method “, for want of attending to their monthly periodic 
returns. | NN So LDL Oo ks | 
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Whether or no it be through want of due heed and 
inquiry, that we have not, in all the collection of hiſtories 


in ſu 


| theillnefs) broke z and from the fore, though there had been 


no ſenſible diſcharge this way for above a fortnight, ran a 
conſiderable quantity of limpid ſerum. Upon which, the 
fits returning no more, I took great care to promote this 
new” evacuation by proper applications, with deſired ſug- 
cels, for ſome time; and when it ceaſed, beſides three or. 
four purges with mercurius dulcis, &c. directed to be ta · 
ken about the new and full of the Moon, I ordered an 
iſſue in the neck, which being thought troubleſome, was 
made in the arm. The patient, however, grew up to wo- 
man's eſtate, without ever after feeling any attacks of tho 


and caſes, any inſtance” of the like nature fo particular as 


this is, I will not take upon me to affert: but to me it 
&ems probable, that when due attention ſhall be given to 
theſe cauſes, various examples will occur of the ſame kind 
of fympathy. In the mean time, I cannot think it ftrange; 


that ſome of the ancients, as Aretæus has recorded'*, at- 


tributed this diſeaſe entirely to the Moon; and were of 


& . 


De diuturnis morbis, lib, i. c. 4. 
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opinion, that the diety of that planet inflicted this kind of | 


it - ith. 
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uniſhment on wicked people for their crimes,. and Ae 
12 called it the ſacred diſeaſe. 

And it may not be improper to dem in in this . ths | 
the raving fits of mad people, which keep lunar periods, are 
generally accompanied with epileptic ſymptoms: which 
was atteſted to me as a, conſtant obſervation. by the late ; 
learned Dr. Tyſon, formerly phyſician to Bethlehem — 
pital, who HPO. that account monly: called ſuch patients 
epileptic mad. | 
The vertigo is nearly related to the epilepſy 3 to 
Galen *, and therefore it was by the ancients called the linle 
epileply, as Cxlius Aurelianus relates f. This at leaſt is 
certaih, that both theſe diſeaſes; are frequently obſerved tro 
obey. the lunar influence: which is confirmed by ſeveral W. 
that fell under the obſervation. of Dr. Pitcairne. | 

Hyſterical diſorders do likewiſe partake of the ve. na» 


ture; and therefore a juſt, regard. oa. periods will con» 


o 9 OW 7 


tribute to happier ſucceſs, in the cure... One of Piteairne's 
caſcs is that of a young married woman, of a fat habit of 
body, and red-haired,, who never had her monthly eracua . 
tions in a proper quantity. She had for four years paſt com- 
plained of a troubleſome weight or preſſure on the cron 
of the head, and of a cold humour at wy ame time trick 
ling down to her ſhoulders, with great giddineſs and choking: 
ſhe alſo threw u uy a ſharp limy humour from off her ſtomach,. 
had a pain and queezing about her heart, with a —— WY 
of breathing in the morning at upriſing; and theſe ſymptoma 
returned conſtantly every new and full moon. _._ _ -- 4 
Carolus Piſo, an accurate writer of medical obſervations, 
relates two caſes to this purpoſe; the firſt of a lady of quality, 
whoſe left cheek and part of the neck were wont to ſwell very: 
ſenſibly about the new moon; and this ſymptom was. con- 
antly attended with an byſterical tf Bot . The ſecond. 
was of a girl, who, about each full moon of the ſpring ſea- 
ſon, was Eres with ſuch obſtinate hyſterical ſymptoms, that 
they continued the whole third quarter. The firlt. day the. 
was conyulſed, then ſhe was ſeized with a loſs of ſpeech, and 
fell into a deep, ſleep, which laſted two days; and the re- 
maining four days ſhe. ſpent in doin 6gnificantthings, ery- 
ing out for wy 5 or in W * a ls ere N 8 
wink of fleep |... EY 


een 
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Phyſicians have recorded ſeveral remarkable inftances of 
periodical palſies. The fame Piſo gives the following. An 
aged man was ſeized with a ſleepineſs and great laffirude, 
which was followed by a dead palſy, ſtupor, loſs of memory, 
and ſome degree of folly, with a fever. Theſe complaints 
returned regularly every new Moon for two years; the ſymp- 
toms gradually leſſening, and the laſt fits hac but a faint re. 
ſemblance with thoſe he ſuffered in the beginning“. 
Tulpius, a very candid and judicious writer, relates a fins 
gular caſe of a ſhaking palſy, with which a maiden of a pale 
complexion, and phlegmatic habit of body, was afflicted 
during the ſpace of three years, not conſtantly indeed, but 
with intermiſſions; each fit lafting near two hours, accompa- 
nied with a hoarſeneſs' and ſuppreſſion of voice. The paro- 
xyſms manifeſtly agreed, ſometimes with the Tides, ſome- 
times with the Moon, and ſometimes with the Sun: for, ac- 
cording to the change of theſe, the returns were ſometimes 
earlier, ſometimes later 5 5 
Ihe ancients obſerved, and every one knows, how great a 
ſhare the Meon has in forwarding thoſe evacuations of the 
weaker ſex, which have their name from the conſtant regu- 
larity they keep in their returns. And there is no queſtion to 
be made, but the correſpondency which we here obſerve 
would be greater ſtill, and even univerſal, did not the, infi- 
nite varieties in particular conſtitutions, climates, manner of 
life, and many accidents, one way or other concur to make 
a difference. It is very obſervable, that in countries neareſt 
to the equator, where we have proved the, Junar action to be 
ſttrongeſt, theſe monthly ſecretions are in much greater quan- 
tity than in thoſe near the poles, Where this force is weak- 
eſt. This Hippocrates takes notice of with reſpect to places 
far north, and gives it as one reaſon, Fi, the women an 
Seythia are not very fruitful. | i 
The caſe being thus with females, it is no wonder, it we 
ſometimes meet with periodical hæmorrhages anſwering to 
the times of the Moon in males alſo: for as a greater quan- 
tity of blood, in proportion to the bulk in one ſex, is the 
reaſon of its diſcharging itſelf through proper ducts, at cer- 
rain intervals, when the preſſure of the external air being di- 
miniſhed, the internal aura can exert its e ſo in the 
other, if at any time there Fees to be a "EY kay of 
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the ſame Auid, together with a weak tone of the 8 it VER 
plain that the veſſels will be moſt eafily burſt, when the re- 
ſiſtance of the atmoſphere is leaſt; and this more eſpecially, wo 
if any accidental hurt, or rarefying force, has firſt given, OCCa 
ſion to the other cauſes to take effect. 
I have known a young gentleman of a tender frame K 
body, but otherwiſe healthy, who having. once, by over- 
reaching, ſtrained the PB: about the breaſt, fell thereupon, - 
into a ſpitting of blood, which for a year and half conſtantly. 
returned every new. Moon, and decreaſing gradually, conti- 
nued always 5 or five days, the fits being more or leſs. con» 
ſiderable, according as bis management about that time con - 
tributed to a greater or lefler fulneſs of the veſſels... 
Doctor Pitcairne's own caſe is remarkable, both in regard. . 
to the diſeaſe and its concomitant cireumſtances. In the year 
1687, being at a country-ſeat near Edinburgh, in February, ; 
on a fairer day than uſual at that ſeaſon, and the Sun looking 
reddiſh, he was ſeized, at nine in the morning, the very hour 
of the new Moon, with a ſudden bleeding at the noſe, after 
an uncommon faintneſs. And the next day, on his return to 
town, he found that the barometer was lower at that very 
| hour, than either he, or his friend Dr. Gregory, who kept 
the journal of the weather, had ever obſerved it; and that 
another friend of his, Mr. Cockburn, profeſſor of philoſophy, 
had died ſuddenly at the ſame hour by an eruption of blood 
from the lungs; and alſo five or fix others of his Patients were 4 
ſeized with different hæmorrhages. ; 
| We have two notable inſtances of the like nature in * N 
; Philoſophical Tranſactions; the one related by Dr. Muſ- 

, grave.* of a perſon, who, from his infancy to the twenty= . 
2 year of his age, had every full Moon an eruption of 
blood the right fide of the nail of his left thumb, at firſt _ 

ta three or four ounces, and after his ſixteenth year, to half 
a pound each time; which when, by ſcaring the part with a 
hot. iron, it ſtopped, he fell into a ſpitting of blood, and by 
frequent bleeding, &c. was very difficultly ſaved from a con- 
| ſumption. The other f is a ſtory of an inn-keeper in Ireland, 
who, from the forty - third year of his life to the fifty - fifth, Il 
which it killed him), ſuffered a periodical evacuation at 
point of che fore-finger of his right-hand; and whenever they 
endeavoured to ſtanch the blood, it raiſed molt exquiſite tor= _ 
| tures in his arm, And although the fits here kept not their- 
returns ſo certain as in the forementioned 825 (it may be. 
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either from the irregular way of living of the patient, or the 


mighty change every effuſion made in his habit of body, the 
_ quantity feldom amounting to leſs than four pounds at a 


time), yet there is this remarkable circumſtance in the rela- 
tion, that the firſt appearance of this hæmorrhage was at Ea- 


ſter, that is, the next full Moon after the vernal equinox; 


which is one of the two ſeaſons of the year, at which we have 


Poved the attraction of the air, or diminution. of its nn, | 
to be greater than at any other time whatſoever. 


But we are beſides this to conſider, that the ſtatic chair, 


and nice obſervation taught Sanctorius *, that men do in- 


creaſe a pound or two in their weight every month; which 
overplus is diſcharged at the month's end, by a criſis of co- 


_ . pious, or thick turbid urine. It is not therefore at all ſtrange, 


that we ſhould once a month be liable to the returns of ſuch 
diſtempers as depend upon a fulneſs of the veſſels; that 
theſe ſhould take place at thoſe times eſpecially, when the 
ambient air is leaſt able to repreſs the turgency; and that 


though new and full Moon are both of equal force, yet that 


ſometimes one, and ſometimes the other, only ſhould inſſu- 


ence the periods, according as this or müden Happens: to fall i in 


with the inward repletion. 5 f 
The fluor albus is a diſeaſe 3 common and difficult of 


s "ate. Of this difcaſe Dr. Pitcairns has obſerved a caſe, 


which laſted four years, wherein the returns came regularly 


at every new Moon, and ou diſcharge re laſted Seat 


Gays. 
Ulcers are liable to various eien, 4 0 render ae. 
of them of uncertain prognoftic : and yet even in theſe the 
aflux of humours is ſometimes manifeſtly altered by this 
power. Baglivi + was acquainted with a learned young man 
at Rome, who laboured under a filtula in the abdomen, pe- 
netrating to the colon, which diſcharged ſo plentifully in the 
increaſe, and fo ſparingly in the decreaſe of the Moon, that 


de could make a very true judgment of the periods and qua- 
dratures of that planet, from the different quantity of the 
matter that came from him. This reminds me of the caſe 


of a young man, who after impure coition firlt felt a pain in 


| His back, and a weakneſs and liſtleſſneſs to walk in his thighs 
for four days. Aiter this, appeared an ulcer in the glans 
penis, which ran with fetid matter. This flux ſtopped fpon- 


Ss oi nia ops pg 


5 Medic. Static. ſeck. 1. aph. 6 5. 


t * Experiment. Tirea Sanguin. Operum, pag: 449. 
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and continued ſo to ſtop and return for ſome wm 
was put into a proper neat of medicine, n he” mY 5 
pe cured.” 8 
Nephritic paroxyſms Any frequent] been eee oy F 
obey the lunar attraction. Tulpius “ relates the caſe of Mr. 
Henry Ainſworth, an Engliſh miniſter at Amſterdam, who 
had a fit of the gravel and ſuppreſſion of urine every ful 
Moon; of which he found no relief till the Moon decreaſed, 
unleſs by bleeding at the arm. Aſter his death two large 
ſtones were taken out of his bladder, and the pelvis of the == 
kidney was enlarged to that degree by the quantity of urine ſo 
often ſtopped there, as to contain almoſt as much as the blad- 
der itſelf. He likewiſe ſaw a caſe of a capillorum mictus, 
which returned periodically every fortnight, with great difh- 
_ culty of urine, and ſuch uneaſineſs in the PRI Y> that 
he could ſcarcely keep in bed. 
There is a Fat almoſt contrary to theſs related by T. Bar. : 
tholinz who being called to a confultation on the caſe of M. 
Bullichius, the chief magiſtrate of Copenhagen, found that 
for ſome years paſt he had been afflicted with a periodical di- 
abetes ſpuria, which returned every month wſth pain after & 
ſevere nephritic fit, at or near the full Moon, when he. 
made twelve quarts or rye Praga een of gung thou gh 1 
be had not drank a pint}. „ 
I was preſent many years 0 __ at the difſeQtion of a child 
about five years old, who died of the frequent returns of ne- 
britic fits, attended with vomitings and a diarrhœa. The 
Ladnepe and ureters were quite ſtuffed with a flimy calculous 
matter, and it was very inſtructive to ſee the different degrees 
of coneretion in the ſeveral parts of it, from a clear limpid 
water to a milky liquor, which ſhot into branchy cryſtals, 
and theſe coaleſcing became a hard friable ſubſtance. Dr. 
Groenvelt, who had attended the boy in his illneſs, obſerved 
him to be ſeized with his pains at every full Moon-for ſeveral 
months together, which generally ended wits the wore of 8 
ſmall ſtone or two. + +» | 
To theſe nephritic caſes I ſhall «dd 5 one > more, which fell 2 
under my own notice. A young lady, fourteen years of age, 
of a good complexion, was from her infancy afflicted with this 
odd diforder. A day or two before the full Moon ſhe waxed 
pale, weak, dejected and melancholy; and then unwittingly 
_ OG a large quantity of _ urine in her np * this 


* Oblery, libs ©. e. FOO. | * Ibid. cap. 52. 
+ . medic. et Epi Hafaiens "Oy i. Obſ. er 5 
: | 8 2 ” diſcharge 1 
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| diſcharge continued five or fix nights together: after which 
it ceaſed, and then her colour and cheerful temper returned. 
The beſt ſtrengthening medicines were of no avail, until pro- 
r evacuations were thought of and made two or three da 
fore the return of the Fim which eren _ lu- 
| nar influence. 
That the fits of the ike" are e eee kind 
1 0 vote the influence of the Moon, and alſo of ——— Van 
Helmont takes notice from his own experience“. And Sir 
John Floyer, who has given us a more particular hiſtory of 
this diſeaſe than any other author, obſerves, that the fits uſu- 
ally return once in a iter ns ven gp 1 near 
ths change of the Moon . 
A more uncommon effect of Se attractive power is enten 
by the learned Kirckringius. He knew a young gentlewoman, 
whoſe beauty depended upon the lunar force, inſomuch that 
at full Moon ſhe was plump and very handſome; but in the 
decreaſe of the planet fo wan and ill-fayoured, that ſhe was 
aſhamed to go abroad; till the return of the new Moon gra- 
dually gave fulneſs to her face, and attraction to her charms f. 
If this ſeems ſtrange, it is indeed no more than an influence of 
the ſame kind with that which the Moon has always been 
obſerved to have upon ſhell - fiſn, and ſome other living © erea· 
tures. For as the old ons Poet Lucilius _ 


FE 4 alit rea et le chen, muribu \fras 
kr pecwi addit- 1 


8 e afer bim Manilius: 5 


e T4 A 


« Ws 


8. n putin ebe et carcere + claufi | n 

be Ad lane motum variant animalia corpus 5. . 
The knowledge of criſes in acute diſcaſes i 18 A N with 

| great difficulties: wherefore it may be very well worth the 

pains to inquire, what ſhare ſuch an alteration in the weight 
and preſſure of the atmoſphere may have in them. The an- 

cients made great account of critical days, and regulated their 


fen in 1 fevers ores to the e * had from 


= Aſthma et Tuff . 
Treatiſe of the aſthma, p. 175. 
4 Obſerv. anatomic. 92. 
Apud. A. Gellium, lib. xx. c. 8. 
0 Aſtronomie. kb ad. Yer 99:5 
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them. This part of phyſic is grown now into diſuſe, quite 
lighted, and even ridiculed; and that T ſuppoſe chiefly for 
theſe two reaſons. For, in the firſt place, the earlieſt obſer- 
voations of this kind, which were drawn into rules, being 
made in hot eaſtern countries; when theſe came to be appli- 
ed to the diſtempers of the colder northern regions, without 
allowance given for the difference of the elimate, they were —— 
oftentimes found not to anſwer. And, ſecondly, fevers of old 
were treated with few medicines, and chiefly managed by 
very flender diet: the motions” of nature were carefull 
watched, and no violence offered to interrupt her work. The 
hiſtories therefore of criſes, though of great uſe and certainty 
under ſuch management as this, were at length unavoidably 
ſet aſide and loſt; when acute caſes came to be cured, ac- - 
cording to this or that hypotheſis, not only by evacuations, 
but hot or cold alteratives too: there being no longer any 
room for thoſe laws of 3 which ſuppoſed a regular 
and uniform progreſs of the diſtempfe. 
Wherefore, in order to underſtand a little, both What 
might induce the firſt maſters of our profeſſion to ſo nice and 
ſtrict an obſervance in this point; and what grounds there 
may be now for a more due regard to their precepts, even 
| upon the ſcore of the lunar attraction only; J propoſe a few 
| remarks, after having premiſed ſome things proper to be 
known on this ſubje&t. | TO OT SS Wa 
It is moſt certain, that epidemic fevers are cauſed by ſome. 
noxious qualities of our atmoſphere; and therefore it ſeems- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſuch changes as produce thoſe ef- 
 feQts may happen in it in all ſeaſons by the influence of the 
Moon. And this is confirmed by Ramazzini in his treatiſe 
of the epidemic conſtitution of the years 1692, 1693, and 
1694, in the city and neighbourhood of Modena. During 
_ theſe three years a very contagious purple fever reigned. 
«© And it was worthy of obſervation, ſays he, that the diſeaſe 
e raged, more violently after the full Moon, and eſpecially in 
« the dark quarter; and abated upon the appearance of the 
« new Moon; as not only I, but other phyſicians here, con- 8 | 
c ſtantly obſerved z and this obſervation was of great ſervice "2 
ec both in the prognoſtic and cure*? | 
It is well known, that in ſolar eclipſes the Moon is in con- 
junction with the Sun, and in oppoſition in lunar eclipſes: 
wherefore there is nothing ſtrange in what this ſame author 


e e | *, wonders 
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wonders at in rheſe words. What happened Jatiuary 21; 
« 1693, was very ſurpriſing. For the Moon having been e- 


« chpſed that night, the greateſt part of the ſick died about the 


cc very hour of the eclipſe: and ſome were even ſtruck with ſud- 
« den death *.” And the learned Ballonius relates a fact of the 
ſame nature, where he fays, that ſome phyſicians having met 
on the caſe of a lady of quality; while they were actually in 
conſultation, a ſolar eclipſe was at hand. Wherefore, as they 
thought the patient in no imminent danger, they went out to 
view the eclipſe: but they were ſoon called back, upon the 
lady's fainting away the very inſtant it began; and ſhe did 
not recover her ſenſes till the eclipſe was quite over T7. 

If pbyficians' had formerly been acquainted with what I 
Have laid down on the Moon's influence, I make no doubt but 
a much greater number of facts of this kind would occur in 
the hiſtories of epidemic diſeaſes, than we find recorded at 
preſent. To thoſe already mentioned let me add one more, 
which is the more intereſting, upon account of the ſubject of 
it. It was our great genius and excellent philoſopher the 
lord high chancellor Bacon, viſcount St. Albans; who had 
this peculiarity in his conſtitution, that at every lunar eclipſe, 
he ſuddenly fell into a ſwoon; though he did not ſo much as 
think, or even know o the eclipſe ; and did not recover till L 
it was ended t. 

And it is ſtill freſh in "the memories of Wade W.! in that” 
memorable eclipſe of the Sun, which happened April 22, 
1715, and in which the total obſcuration laſted here at Lon- 
don three minutes and twenty-three ſeconds, many ſick Peo· 
ple found themſelves conſiderably worſe during the time: 
which circumſtance people generally wondered at, but I cout 
eaſily account for. In the morning I went with Dr. Halley 
and other aſtronomers, to the obſervatory on the top of the 
Royal Society's houſe” in Crane-Court, in order to view the 
eclipſe, and conſider” the ſtate of the weather, and changes 
that might 3 happen in our atmoſphere; and then the 
Sun was very bright, and the ſky remarkably ſerene. But 
when the eclipſe eder total, the air was fo uncommonly 
cold and moiſt, that it made us ſhiver; and the face of nature 
appeared fo extremely gloomy and diſmal, that the birds 
Kuttered about” i in wt 2 1 _ the cattle in * helds 


1 


* 


A. Thid. p pag. 98. arg Ps 4 a Ib. i. pag. 48. 
t See Rawley's life of the ri . een e Bacon, 
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ſtood Fixed. as ſtatues, through exceſs of aſtoniſhment; 
| Whereas, no ſooner had the Sun begun to emerge, but every 
creature aſſumed fo cheerful an aſpect, that I never ſaw, nor 
indeed do I ever expect to ſee fo pleaſing a . | 
But to return to the ſubject of fevers; it is evident that thoſe 95 
changes of the air, which affect healthy bodies, muſt have a 
conſiderable effect on weak conſtitutions, and thoſe labouring 
under acute diſeaſes. To what has been already ſaid on this 
head, I ſhall here add, that the plague itſelf is liable to be af - 
fected by the Moon's action. For Diemerbroeck, who has 
given an accurate deſeription of the plague at Nimeguen in the 
year 1636, obſerved, that the contagion conſtantly increaſed 
about the new and full of the Moon; and that the greateſt part 
of thoſe who were then ſeized died „Much more may be 
ſaid on this ſubject; but it appears too plain, to need further 
| illuſtration : wherefore I return to the ſubject of criſe. 
Firſt, all epidemic diſeaſes do in their regular courſe re- 
| quire a ſtated time, in which they come to their height, de- 
celine, and leave the body free. This is ſo conſtant and cer- 
tain, that when a fever of any conſtitution, which is conti- 
nual in one ſubject, happens, from ſome other cauſe, in an- 
other to be intermitting; the paroxyſms do always return ſo 
often, as all together to make juſt as many days of illneſs 
as he ſuffers whoſe diſtemper goes on from beginning to end, 
without any abatement. Dr. Sydenham, a ſworn enemy to 
all theories, learned thus much from downright obſervation z 
and gives this reaſon why autumnal quartans hold fix months: 
becauſe by computation the fits of ſo long a time amount to 
336 hours, or 14 days, the period of a continual fever of the 
fame ſeaſon . So Galen takes notice, that an exquiſite ter- 
tian is terminated in ſeven paroxyſms; becauſe a true conti- 


nual has its criſis in ſeven days: that is, the fever laſts as long -_ 


in one, as in the other; in as much (ſays he) as a fit in an in- 
termitting fever anſwers to a day in a e Now this 
ſo comes to paſs, becauſe, ' h 
"Secondly, in theſe caſes there i is pliers A n "mn | 
the blood, which goes not off till the active particles are 
thrown out by thoſe organs of ſecretion, which, according wy 
the laws of motion, are moſt fitted to ſeparate them. 
Thirdly, as different liquors, put upon a ferment, are 45 5 
| purated i in en Rs; ot 925 n 45 takes wo en 
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8 period, in which it is diſcharged of an induced . 
ferveſcenee. gd : 
Fourthly, the ſymptoms, during this Süden do not 
8 all along in the ſame tenour; but, on ſome days 
particularly, they give ſuch evident marks of their good or bad 
quality, that the nature of the enſuing ſolution may very well 
be gueſſed at, and foretold by them. Things being thus, 


thoſe days, on which the diſeaſe was ſo evidently terminated | 


one way or other, were by:the ancients called the days of cri- 
ſis; and thoſe, upon which the tendency, of the illneſs was 
diſcovered by moſt viſible e the Alles of the critical 
days. | 
And thus far the en was good; but when a falſe 
theory happened unluckily to be joined to true obſervations, 
this did conſiderably. puzzle the affair. Hippocrates, it is 
plain, knew not to what to aſeribe that remarkable regularity, 
with which he ſaw that the periods of fevers were generally 
ended on the ſeventh, fourteenth, or one and twentieth day. 
The philoſophy of Pythagoras was in thoſe ages very famous, 
of which harmony and the myſteries of numbers made à con- 
_ fiderable part; odd were accounted more powerful than even, 
and ſeven the moſt perfect of all. Our great phyſician eſpou- 
ſed theſe notions, and confined the ſtages of acute diſtempers to 
a ſeptenary progreſſion *: upon which this inconvenience fol- 
lowed, that when a criſis fell out on an even day, his meaſures 
were quite broken, and he apprehended a.relapſe +; and if 
the fever did not terminate on the ſeyenth, he waited for the 
fourteenth, and even for the twenty-firſt . | | 
But wheteas the criſes of fevers were ſometimes obſerved to 
fall on the ſixth or eighth day of the diſeaſe, without any re- 
turn, Aſclepiades rejected this whole doctrine as vain : and 


Celſus, finding it to be too nice and ſcrupulous, obſerves, that 


the Pythagorean numbers led the ancients into the error |. 
Galen, being aware of this, ſucceeded much better in his . 
reaſoning upon the matter; and very happily imputed the cri- 


tical changes, not to the power of numbers, but to the influ- 


ence of the Moon; which he obſerves, has a mighty action 
upon our earth, exceeding the other planets, not in energy, 
but in nearneſs . So that, according to him, the ſeptenary 
periods in acute diſeaſes are owing to the quarterly.Junar,pha- 
ſes, which are the times of the greateſt force, and which re- 
turn in about ſeven . Hence it appears, that Galen hit 


* De ſeptimeſtri partu. I Aphor. ſed. iv. 86, 

f Vid. Celſum, lb. iii. c. >: 1 Ibid. 

$ De diebus decretur. lib. iii. + Ibid. 
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upon the cauſe of the changes in the returns and work of 
fevers, but did not ſo much as une at, the. manner ing Us 
r the effect. 

The aa of the bit affair i Ta 8 Tet . iy” 1 
is no more than the expulſion of the morbiſic matter out of 
the body, through ſome or other of the ſecretory organs; in 
order to which, it is neceſſary that this ſhould be prepared 
and comminuted to ſuch a degree, as is required to make it 
paſs into the orifices of the reſpective glands. And therefore, 
as the moſt perfect erifis is by Went, both by reaſon that the 
ſubcutaneous glands do naturally diſcharge more than all the 
others put:together, and alſo that their ducts being the ſmall= 
eſt of any, Whatſoever comes this way is certainly very well 
divided and broken), ſo the moſt imperfect is a hæmorrhage, 
becauſe this is an argument, that what offends is not fit to be 
caſt off in any part, and 1 breaks the veſſels by 
the efferveſcence of the blood. An abſceſs in thoſe organs 
which ſeparate thick Limp: juices, is of 4 1 nature hs | 
twixt theſe two. 

Now, it is very plain; that if the danch in l ebe the 

ant humour is prepared for ſecretion, or the fermentation 
| 1 the blood is come to its height, falls in with thoſe changes 
in the atmoſphere, which diminiſh its preſſure at the ne and 
full Moon, the criſis will then be more complete and large; 
and alſo that this work may be forwarded or delayed a day; 
upon the account of ſuch an alteration in the air, che diſten- 
ſion of the veſſels, upon which it depends, being hereby made 
more eaſy, and a weak habit of body in ſome caſes ſtanding 
in need of this outward aſſiſtance. Thus a fever, which re- 
© . quires about a week to its period, may ſometimes have a — 
criſis on the ſixth,” and ſometimes not din the . Ne 20 

er Lene has obſervedt. 1 

In order therefore to make true ren os this ade” 
the time of invaſion is to be conſidered ;' the genuine courſe 
of the diſtemper muſt next be watched; which is not to be 
interrupted by any violent methods; the ſtrength of nature in 
the patient is to * attended to, and by what ſecretions the 
criſis is moſt likely to be performed: and it will then be 
found, that not only the new and full Moons, but even tge 
ſouthings, whether viſible or latent, of che ned are e 
of conſiderable moment. 

To conelude, this powerful action os the: Moon is thin." 
not only by philoſophers and natural hiſtorians, but even by 
the common people, who have been fully perſuaded of it time 

out of mind. Pliny relates, that Ariſtotle laid it down as an 
| | e 
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aphoriſm, that no animal dies but in the ebb of the tide -. 
And chat births and deaths chiefly happen about the new and 
full Moon, is an axiom even among women. The huſband- 
men likewiſe are regulated by the Moon in planting and ma- 
trees. and ſeveral e. of their occupations. So 
great is che empire of the Moon over the terraqueous globe. 
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I is now time to inquire, 8 0 ma be ads of b cheſs 
2 obſervations in practice. And firſt, they muſt be of ſer- 
vice in predicting the returns of the paroxyſms, and the iſſue 
of the diſeaſe, Tic will gain reputation to the phyſician, 
and give confidence to the patient. But I will endeavour to 
thew, that they will be of greater ſervice ſtill, in contributin 
towards the cure of difeaſes. In order to which, I will vr | 
| th down ſome general remarks, and then deſcend to- acorn | 


It ſeems pretty evident, that all Abbate at returns an- | 


fwer to the 2 of the Moon, ariſe from repletion: for, 


as the Meon's action produces its effect by diftending tbe 


veſſels only, it is manifeſt, that plenitude alone can increaſe 
this robo thy whether it happen by the quantity of the fluids, 
er their efferveſcence. And therefore all dif which re- 
turn but once or twice in a month, and are increaſed by the 
Moon's influence, require evacuations ; which muft diminiſh 
at leaft, if not cure the diſeaſe. But as regard i is to be had 
to the nature of the diſtemper, and the time and manner of 
the evacuation, it is are ren, to eſtabliſh ſome rules on Each 
of theſe heads, 

Firſt, then, we are to conſider, ae the diſeaſe liesi in 
| the blood-veſlcls, or in the vicious quality of the fluids ſepa- 
rated from the blood, and conveyed to ſome principal part of 
the In the firſt caſe, we thould lay the greateſt ſtreſs 
on phlebs y 3 in the ſecond, on proper medicines for cor- 
recting the taint of the fluids. - Beſides, as we know by expe- 
3 that evacuations are to de I e which 


. Hiſt. Nur lib n. 0 cap. 98. 


nature 
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nature points out, great attention muſt be given ta finding out 
that way in every particular diſeaſe. _ Then the beſt time for - 
evacuating is, in moſt caſes, a little before the-paroxyſm or ex · 0 
acerbation; not only becauſe its violence is thereby nan. 7 
© | but likewiſe becauſe the bumours, then turgid, will flow out 7 
of the body with more caſe, and in greater plenty. And in a2 
order to make this matter better underſtood, I will add ſome | I 
ſew practical remarks on the diſeaſes mentioned 1 in the fore- _ 
going chapter. 5 
The epilepfy 1 is extremely difficult to be we in adults, but P 
in children it is the reverſe. And that evacuations, eſpecially 1 
| by a bliſter laid to the hack part of the head, are of 
here, is plain from a caſe. above · related ; which not only 
confirms the aſſertion of Panarolus, who ſays, that he cured 
a boy of ſeven years of age, who had been ſpeechleſs, ſtupid, _ 
and epileptic, by a bliſter applied to the, coronal. ſuture In 
but proves the goodneſs of Celſus's advice, to apply cupping 
glaſſes with ſcarification to the occiput, and beſides to apply 
the actual cautery in two places, one in the occiput, and the 
other lower down in the neck upon the firſt vertebra, in or- 
der to have a plentiful drain of the noxious: humour f: for 
the head is the chief ſeat of diſeaſes of this kind; frequently 
occaſioned in children by plenitude, and the lentor of the 
blood, which has not been comminuted by bodily exerciſe, or 
the action of the lungs, and in adults by a redundaney of hu- 
mours, falls, or ſudden frights. In this obſtinate diſeaſe, te 
moſt, proper medicines for correcting the juices ſeem. ta be 
native cinnabar, and more eſpecially wild valerian roots be- 
fore it has ſhot out its ſtalk; pulverized, and given frequently 
in a due quantity... For my part, I have ſeveral times found 
them both very ſucceſsful z and for the virtues of the laſt, I 
particularly recommend the reader to Panarolus |, and the fa- 
mous botaniſt Fabius Columna 9. However, it muſt not be 
forgot, that this diſeaſe owes its origin to fo many different 
cauſes, and is bred in ſo many different eonſtitutions of bo- 
dy, that the ſame L* which ſucceeds in one caſe often 
fails in another; and therefore different medicines are to be 
tried, eſpecially on adults. And great regard mult. be had 
to the times in which the mn moſt n rattern, * 


d to effect a cure. 


1 * Pag. 179 1 Obr. Med. Pentecolt iv. ObY. 30. 1 
1 Lib. f. cap. 20 125 ls | 
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I ybe vertigo is likewiſe cured by theſe ſame medicines. 
But the patient muſt be vomited now and then, and bliſtered 
on the head or neck. This is a diſeaſe of che eyes, and ge- 
nerally ariſes from too great tenſion of the Extremities of the 
— fmall arteries, as Bellini has demonſtrated: wherefore it is 
no wonder if it ſhould follow the changes of the Moon. 
* Hyſterical diſorders are cured much in the ſame. manner. 
But they ſeldom require bleeding, and purging ſhould be uſed 
with caution. Emetics are of greater ſervice, eſpecially a 
little before the fit: for in the fit the beſt medicines are 
thoſe which repair the loſs of ſpirits, as gum ammoniac, 
Ruſſian caſtor, ſalt of amber, in pills, and the like. And in 
moſt of thoſe caſes, care muſt be taken to adapt the medi- 
eines to the uſual way of living of the patient, and to the af- 
— ir ein A A Ba PD, i Pe 
+ The monthly returns of paralytic diſorders, which are 
fometimes obſerved, are owing to the ſource of the diſeaſe, 
which is generally the head; in which the ſeroſities of the 
brain being extravaſated, attack the origin of thoſe nerves 
where they happen to lodge, and cauſe a palſy of this or that 
part. Hence it is, that this diſeaſe is very often the conſe- 
quence of an apoplexy, under the ſhape of a general palſy, 
or that of one fide only. But when this diſorder is occaſioned 
by an external injury done to the nerves, or by internal tu- 
mours, then it obſerves no regular periods. The cure is to be 
begun by evacuating the redundant phlegm, which in moſt 
caſes is beſt done by ſtool; and then an eye muſt be had to 
the return of the diſtemper, not only by putting the patient 
into a courſe of attenuating medicines, as the horſe-radiſh 
root, wild yalerian root, muſtard-ſeed, and ſuch like, but al- 
ſo of cold bathing, if his age and ſtrength will allow it; for 
this remedy is not ſo beneficial for old folks as for young; but 
as it braces up the relaxed fibres, and promotes urine, it is 
proper for this diſeaſe in both theſe reſpects. For this rea- 
fon the ancients, according to Cælius Aurelianus *, ordered 
their paralytic patients to ſwim in the fea, or to undergo the 
cataractical courſe, by the fall of water from on high on the 
weak parts; on account of the greater weight of ſalt than 
freſh water, and the more intenſe cold of falling than ſtill 
Water. . 3 JGG 
St. Vitus's dance is generally called a convulſive diſorder; 
but 1 look on it to be rather paralytic, and to take its riſe 
from a relaxation of the muſcles, which being unable to per- 
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1 form chip favddicns in moving the limbs, ſhake them irre- 
gularly by jirks. And it is for the moſt part but a flight evil, 
and co:nmonly ſeizes weak habits of body; girls more fre · 

quently than boys, and ſeldom adults. Wherefore I never 

found it difficult to en. wired by bun colds a and chalybeate | 
medicines. At. as 

me diſorders of the * evacuations mc the bind re- 

ee our ſerious conſideration. As the exceſs of them gene» 

rally proceeds from an acrimony in the blood, ſo the defect is 
chiefly owing to a lentor. For this flux is ſeldom ſuppreſſed 
for want of a ſufficient quantity of blood: ſuch wonderful art 

has the all- wiſe Author of nature employed in making full 
proviſion for an evacuation, equally requiſite for the health of 
the individual, and the propagation of human kind. Where- 
fore, as in immoderate diſcharges regard ſhould be had to 
the times when the efferveſcent humour can the more eaſily 
burſt through its veſſels, according to the doctrine already laid 
down; in order to make a revulſion at thoſe times, by draw- 

ing blood from parts the moſt diſtant from the ſeat of the di- 
ſtemper: ſo when a ſuppreſſion of the menſes requires blood- 

letting, Vander Linden's caution is to be obſerved, which is 

recommended by Etmuller *, and rationally accounted for by 

Dr. Freind + Moreover, as the Peruvian bark is very power- 

ful in allaying the efferveſcence of the blood, ehr the 

veſſels are diſtended ; it will be very proper to give it plenti- 
fully ſome few days before the time that too great a diſcharge 
is apprehended. 5 | 

The ſame method is to be obſerved in all periodical hæmor- 
ae giving thoſe medicines, at the ſame time, which re- 
ſtringe and brace up the fibres: of which the beſt are burnt * 

_ alum, with a fourth part of n nee a8 1 have n 

; * repeated trials. 

And it is worthy of 3 that fo grens: is the: Moon? $ 
infigence'i in cafes of this nature, that upon the ſuppreſſion of 
theſe evacuations from one part, the blood forces its way 
through: ſome other part: which was the caſe of the young 

ntleman mentioned above 1. For when his ſpitting of 
lood was ſtopped by the medicines juſt now recited,” he was 

at the ſame ſtated times ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe, 
which gave me'no GI e eae as the rene he: 1 was 

no N une ig e ani, W 

FY | . e 1 8 
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And this action of the Moon extends even to thoſe qua - 
tine that are menſtruated; for it has been obſerved, that 
they generally have thoſe evacuations about the new Moon: 
in particular, mares and monkeys; and that ſo conſtantly, 


that, according to the teſtimony of Horus Apollo, the Egyp- 5 


tians painted the Cynocephalus to repreſent the Moon, u wy 
account of a certain ſympathy, whereby the female of this a- 
nimal has evacuations of blood from the uterus at the new 
and full Moon : and they kept monkeys in their temples, in 
order to point out the times f the conjunction of the 8un 
and Moon *. Wherefore the Moon's influence is apparent in 
all animals; provided e e aa in their way 6X, Sing do 
not prevent it. | 

And this _— accounts for the e returns of the 
fluor albus, which are ſometimes obſerved, eſpecially if the 
_ diſcharge be from the uterine veſſels : for it iſſues ſometimes 


from theſe, and ſometimes from the glands of the vagina. In 


the firſt caſe, it ſtops upon the menſtrual purgations; in the 
latter, it flows with _— and continues even in Pregnant 
women. 
EKRKunning ulcers are likewiſe compechended i in aki doctrine, 
it being no way ſurpriſing, that the forementioned- cauſes 
mould increaſe the diſcharge of pus, eſpecially in thoſe parts 
where the lax pliant texture of the body makes little or no 
reſiſtance to the diſtenſion of the veſſels. Hence in ulcers of 
the head it has been found, that the PR in „ 


5 ger at the new and full Moon. 


The beſt method of treating nephritic pains, is to bein 
blood -letting. And it will be of ſervice to the patient, to 
— obſerve when the paroxyſms are wont to return, and to 
empty the veſſels at the time which threatens the greateſt 
danger. For it is well known, that this diſeaſe is partly occa- 
fioned by the compreſſion of the ſmall duCts of the kidneys 
from the fulneſs of the capillary arteries; which fulneſs is in- 
ereaſed by the new and full Moon. Whence Lhave more than 
once wondered, that the chief bent of the writers on this dif- 
eaſe is, to drive down the gravel into the ureters and bladder; 
whereas the diſſection of dead bodies has taught me, as 1 
have mentioned before, that the firſt rudiments of a calculus 
are a very lim _ ſerum in the caruncles of the kidneys; and 
that rhis may arden to the conſiſtence of ſtone, will not ſeem 
s firange to thoſe ww are ben ee with the ry ps force 
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Fs and with the effect ons in the | 
capillary veſſels. And hence it is, that CG given, now 
and then is of greater ſervice in the beginning of this diſeaſe 
than any diuretics: becauſe this medicine removes the ob- 
ſtructions of the minute veſſels, and thus prevents the cohe- 
ſion of ſaline particles, which is frequently the conſequence 
of ſuch obſtruction. Moreover, daily experience ſhews, that 
| 2 an uſe of diuretics is prejudicial in diſeaſes of the 
Which obſervation has not been ſufficiently attend 
—_— ſome phyſicians, who not only —— a certain 


1 — 2 jumble of a medicine, till the legiſlature was 


wrought on to purchaſe the ſecret at an imm price; but 
ſtill go on to drench their patients with i it, and e __ 


tte ſtomach, kidneys, and bladder. 


Aſthmatic diſorders are likewiſe: heightened. by the lunar 
| action; both on account of a leſſer quantity of air taken into 
the lungs in each inſpiration, and of the diſtenſion of the 
veſſels by the rarefied blood: wherefore, the returns of the 
fits are to be obſerved, and guarded againſt by moderate eva- 
cCuations, as blood-letting, gentle vomits, laxatives, and ſome- 
times cathartics. But every thing that heats the blood ſhould | 
be carefully avoided, eſpecially —— the uſual times of the 
paroxyſms : becauſe there is generally then à lurking fever; 
which ought not to be exaſperated by heating food or medi- 
eines. Upon this ſcore, Hippocrates adviſes perſons labour 


ing under difficult breathing to abſtain from clamours and 


anger. And Van 8 obſerved, that aſthmatic paro- 
xyſms return more frequently in ſammer than winter f. For 
which reaſon, the proper medicines in this diſeaſe, beſides 
thoſe above-mentioned, are ſuch as are cooling, and at the 
fame time promote urine; as vinegar of ſquils; ſpirit of ni- 
tre; gas ſulphuris, which is water ſaturated with the fumes of 
alpha; and ſeveral others of 28 ſame er enumerared 
wy Sir John Fl 1 5 
To what "ary 2999 faid above on Abs in acute Ade it 
may wh worth while to add this one remark. Although great 
care ſhould be taken not to raiſe any commotion in the hu- 
mours on the coming on of a criſis; yet there are caſes in 
which there is a neceſſity of making ſome evacuations: as, for 
example, if the fever runs very 8 the humours are ſo agi- 
tated that no ſecretions can be reer In this circun- 


2 * Epicem, Hb. vi. be. ge "A Ds aft e lh; 


dance, 
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Kance, phlebotomy 1 is ſo far from obſtruQing that it ener | 
the criſis: in the ſame manner, as in the ſmall-pox/and mea _ 


ſles, before any appearance of the puſtules, when the tur- 


geſcence of the humours is exceſſive, mong aum ſome _— i 


facilitates and haſtens the eruption. 

The caſe is much the ſame with critical e mh 
the fulneſs and feveriſn heat are ſometimes ſo great, that they 
require moderate evacuations, either by bleeding or purging. 
For it is to be obſerved, that the reaſon Why the ancients 
condemned purging in fevers. was, that the moſt of their ca- 


thartics were very violent; as, ſcammony, black hellebore, 


juice of ſpurge, and others of the like acrid nature: upon 
which account they contented themſelves with emptying the 
inteſtines by clyſters. But as we have, always a good ſtock 
of gentle cathartics, we may ſafely give them at any time of 
the diſeaſe, without the leaſt apprehenſion of een. the bo- 
dy; ee . if x aun een out wanne mags as ne re nigh 
A OCs. 4 


onA x 


Wherein thy occenting Scat ACN. is bm by obſervations | 


of Ewe effects af Norm on the human body 


8 we hore 1 to 8 Jn the beginning! of : 
this treatiſe, that the celeſtial motions, which occaſion 


certain diſtempers, and their periods or returns at ſtated times, 


are likewiſe able to raiſe winds; and that we feel the different 


effects of theſe, according as other cauſes concur to put the air 
into violent agitations : it may not be amiſs to give ſome mu 
inſtances, how much this reaſoning is confirmed by facts. 
On the twenty-ſxth of November, 10g, there aroſe a 
moſt furious ſtorm of wind a little before midnight, which 


laſted upwards of ſix hours. The hiſtory and whole theory 


of this wonderful phenomenon I ſhall not attempt to com- 
pile. This province was by the Royal Society conferred on 
the learned Dr. Halley, who was every way equal to the taſk. 


Wherefore I ſhall. only touch on ſome circumſtances of it, 


which more immediately relate to the preſent theme. 


The Moon was then in her perigeum, and near the change: 
and it has been proved above, that both theſe circumſtances 


contribute towards attracting the air upwards, and raiſing 
| 2 winds. 
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Einds v. Accordingly, the barometer was lower than uſual T, 
and the ſubſequent tides were very high. And moſt probably 
there was a concurrence'sf one or more of the other cauſes 
already affigried f, though it might be difficult to come at the 
knowledge of them: but as the ſtate of the weather in the 
preceding ſeaſons of the yeat is of cafter, and perhaps not lels 


Uſefat confideration;- I hall remark; that; in thoſe places par- 


ticularly which felt the rage of the ſtorm, the ſummer and 
part of autumn were remarkably wet; and the winter was 
uſhered in by open warm weather; ſo that a thermometer 
who 
below a hundred to the latter end of November . Hence we 
may form a probable conjecture, that the atmoſphere was 


* blended wich vaſt quantities of ſaline and falphureous cha- 
lations ; Which; by their various combinations and. agitations, 


at length gave that deſtructive foree to the motion of the air. 
And this conjecture is confirmed by the flaſhes or coruſcations 


which were obſerved during the ſtorm; and by the ſaline par- 


tieles found the next day on the leaves of vegetables, even at 
many miles diſtanee from the ſea: where. the graſs in ſome 
places taſted fo falt, that the cattle did not care to eat it. 


Inſtead of proſecuting this ſubject farther, I think it max 


not be amiſs to ſubjoin this remark; that as the new or full 
Moon is capable of cauſing thoſe alterations in the Human 
Body which we have already mentioned, even when it is not 
ſeconded by any other cauſe ; fo if it be accompanied with a 


tewipeſtuous ſtate of the weather, the effects will be the more 


ſenſibly felt. And indeed I myſelf remember, that ſeyeral 
perfons complained particularly of head-achs the very night of 


the ſtorm. But the cafe of a lady of quality of my acquaint · 
ance is very remarkable, who was ſtruck blind in an inſtant 


that ſame night. Her blindneſs was the dhανν aeg of the Greeks, 


vr the gutta ſerena of the modern phyſicians: and as this is a 


diſtemper which does not feem to me to be ſufficiently under- 
ſtood, I will offer my thoughts on it in few words. 
The cauſe of it is generally an obſtruction and ſubſequent 
diſtenſion of the capillary arteries of the retina, or ſome in- 
jury done to the optic nerves. In the firſt kind, which is 
vaſtly the more common, the ſight is darkened py in 
the laſt, the fight is loſt, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes latter, 
according to the cauſe, and ſometimes, in fine, in an inſtant. 


. rag. _ 1 Phil. Tran. No 289. FX 


ſe freezing point was about F Pe was very ſeldom 
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For che optic nerves are js wo many ways, and rendered 
eir office: as by a blow, fall, 
fracture or depreſſure of on 0 ſkull they are often compreſſed; 


in convulſions they are ſometimes loaded with extravaſated 


humours; and not uncommonly they are ſeized with a ſudden 
palſy... And, in the diſſection of perſons who had been long 
afflicted with epilepſies, I have obſerved, that the optic nerves 


were prefſed on by an extravaſated lymph collected juſt over 


the place where, after their junction, they ſeparate to run to 


the eyes; and, in paralytic diſorders, 1 have found the fibres ” 


in that place waſted and dry. 
I I could produce a number of . from medical 


Writers in confirmation of this theory: but I believe the fol- : 


lowing few may ſuffice... Felix Platerus, a phyſician of great 
experience, obſerved, in the diſſection of a dead body, a tu- 
mour, reſembling a gland, lying on the optic nerves, and ob- 


ſtructing the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the ee“. Guer- 


nerus Rolfincius found both the optic nerves waſted, in the 
body of a woman which he opened 4. Johannes Scultetus 4: 
ſaw the optic nerves waſted to half their uſual ſize, in the bo- 
dy of a woman who had had a gutta ſerena for twenty years. 
And the Ephemerides naturæ curioſorum contain the unfor- 
tunate caſe of a young girl, who, from a blow on the left 
part of the head, was ſeized with a fever and delirium, then 
loſt her fight, and died ſoon after. Upon opening the head, 
a great quantity of limpid ſerum was found in the ventricles 
of the brain, eſpecially nnd, where it entirely compreſſed 
the optic nerves |. | 
No as to the caſe of the lady ſtruck blind during the ſtorm, 
I think it no difficult taſk to account for that misfortune upon 


the foreguing principles, by ſaying, that the Moon's action, 


valtly increaſed by the concurrence of the ſtorm, was capa- 


dle of obſtructing the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the op- 


tic nerves in a tender conſtitution, as effectually as if theſe 


nerves had been cut through; and een of giving riſe 


to the gutta ſerena. 
Concerning the uſe of this theory, I can ſafely (ay, that it 


has pointed out to me the true method of treating this diſtem- 


per, which before my time was generally eſteemed incurable: 


and as the true knowledge of the cauſes of diſcaſes is a ſure 


foundation for practice, fo I have ſucceeded in a number of 
trials on caſes of this kind. Wherefore, when the PUR 


* Obſervart. lib. i. + Diſſert. anat. lib. i iv. 1 3 ” 
} Armament. chirurg. Obſ. 36. 5 
| Vid. miſcell. curioſ. anni 1686. 
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arteries are the ſeat of the diſcaſe, the proper medicines are 


thoſe. which moſt effectually attenuate the viſeid humours, 
and remoygthe obſtruction: and ſuch are the chymical pre- 
parations of mercury. And theſe are to be continued a good 


* 


while, and frequently even to raiſing a falivation, which is to 


be kept, up twenty or thirty dans. | | 
But when the diſeaſe proceeds from a defect in the nerves, 
it requires a different method of cure from the preceding one; 
and 1s to be varied according to the injury which the nerves 


* 
v 
T5 


have received. But it plainly appears from what has been ſaid, - 
that this ſpecies of the gutta ſerena is generally incurable: for 


who, but the Almighty Maker, can pretend to reſtore to the 


optic nerves their natural tenour, either when obſtructed, or 
their cavities ſtreightened by a viſcid fluggiſh humour, or 
when waſted and ſhrivelled up; or to make a free paſſage 
for, and give a due impulſe to the animal ſpirits, when thoſe 
nerves are become paralytic ? But if any hopes remain, while 
the diſeaſe is yet recent, a cauſtic is to be applied to the 
crown of the head, over the meeting of the coronal and 
-  fagittal ſutures and then the perioſteum is to be laid open, 
to make an outlet for the noxious humour from the brain. 
And this ulcer, like common iſſues, muſt be kept open with - 
peas, and continued a long time: in the mean while the pa- 


tient is to be put into a courſe of nervous cephalics, as wild 
valerian root, Ruſſian caſtor, gum ammoniac, aſa foetida, 
volatile ſpirits and ſalts of the animal tribe, &c. NM ONS 

But to return to ſtorms: there happened a molt violent one 
in England, on the third day of September, 1658, the day 
of the death of Oliver Cromwell. As we have no journals 


of the weather for that year, that ever came to my know- 
ledge, I can ſay nothing of the preceding ſtate of the air. But 
this is remarkable, that the ſtorm happened near the atumnal 


equinox, and about the full Moon; which concurrence of 


cauſes is very well adapted to ſtir up great commotions in the 
atmoſphere. However that be, it 1s to be obſerved, that the 


diſeaſe of that great man was of that kind which we have 


ſhewn- to be particularly under the Moon's influence: for it 
is upon record, that he died of a fever accompanied with 


grief, from the unhappy ſtate of his domeſtic affairs: and it 
is very certain, that grief diſpoſes the animal ſpirits to be ca- 

 Hilly affected by cauſes of this nature. AER 5 
5 But to come to a concluſion of this little work; it has 
been obſerved of thoſe countries which are ſubject ta inun- 
dations, that theſe calamities generally happen at the times 
when the Moon's action is moſt powerful: fo that the learned 
| "7 2 | Baccius 


* 


1 


* 


duty. 


166 lark enen or SUN ann MOON, &c, 


| Baccius * ſeems to have. reaſon for bis conjecture, that the 


chief cauſe of. theſe evils is to be ſought for in exceſſive high- 
tides, with the unhappy concurrence of the attraQ enn 
is this or that planet. "Pp | 
Such are the natural cauſes of e „ but 
as to the queſtion of the divine power, whether or no the 
wrath of the Almighty ſends theie calamities on mankind, 
contrary to the ordinary courſe of nature, I will not take up- 
on me to determine, who have no intention to diſengage. 
men's minds from the bands of religion. For though I am 
thoroughly convinced, that each part of the univerſe is con- 
ſtituted and moved by certain laws, and that the ſame diſpo- 
ſition of the fabric, which is the moſt convenient for the 
whole, ſometimes brings inconveniencies and even deſtruc- 
tion in ſome particular places; yet it is highly equitable, that 
the Omnipotent Creator ſhould be allowed to have an abſo- 
ute dominion over all his works. And poſſibly it was agree - 
able to the divine wiſdom to create the world in ſuch a man- 
ner, that natural cauſes ſhould now and then produce evils 
and inconyeniencies on mankind ; whom it was neceſſary ta 


| effright with ſtorms, thunder, and other extraordi db phe- . „ 


nomena, in order to NP hem in a continual ſenſe l 


- 


Del Tevere, lib, Ai. P. 248. 
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One of his Majzsrr's Principal Secretaries of State. 


SIR, EE | 


| MosT humbly offer to you my thoughts concerning the 
1 prevention of the Plague, which I have put together by 


your command. As ſoon as you were pleaſed to ſignify to 
me, in his Majeſty's abſence, that their Excellencies the 
Lords Juſtices thought it neceflary for the public ſafety, upon 


the account of the ſickneſs now in France, that proper direc- 
tions ſhould be drawn up to defend ourſelves from ſuch a ca- 
lamity; I moſt readily undertook the taſk, though upon ſhort 


warning, and with little leiſure: I have. therefore rather put 
down the principal heads of caution, than a ſet of directions 
in form. „„ e 5 
The firſt, which relate to the performing quarantines, &c. 
vou, who are Hoy verſed in the hiſtory of Europe, will 
ſee are agreeable to * 
ſome new regulations. The next, concerning the ſuppreſſing 
infection here, are very different from the methods taken in 


abroad; but, I 
I moſt heartily wiſh that the wiſe meaſures the govern- 


former times among us, and from what they commonly do 
3 myſelf, will be found agreeable, to 


ment has already taken, and will continue to take, with re- 


gard to the former of theſe, may make the rules about the lat - 
ter unneceſſary. However, it is fit we ſhould be always pro- 
vided with proper means of defence againſt ſo terrible an 

May this ſhort eſſay be received as one inſtance, among 
many others, of the care you always ſhew for your country, 


and as a teſtimony of the great eſteem and reſpect, with 


which I have the honour to be, 
qe); 
Br Taur moſt obedient, and 

.  Moft humble Servant, 


at is practiſed in other countries, with 


» = by bg eg te ron pe ee fr hu a wits as 
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Tuts book having it Giſt been wricen only u. plan &f 
I directions for preſerving our country from the Plague, 


Was then very ſhort and conciſe. An act of parliament being 
immediately after made for performing quarantines, &c. ac- 
cording to the rules here laid down, it paſſed through ſeyen 
editions in one year without any alterations. I then thought 
proper to make ſome additions to it, in order to ſhew the rea- 


ſonableneſs of the methods preſcribed, by giving a more full 
_ deſcription of this diſeaſe, and collecting ſo | 


me examples of 
the good ſucceſs which had attended ſuch meaſures, when they 


had been put in practice. At the ſame time I annexed a ſhort 
chapter relating to the cure of the Plague; being induced 


thereto by conſidering how widely moſt authors have erred in 
preſcribing. a heap. of uſeleſs and very often hurtful medicines, 

which they recommend under the ſpecious titles of antidotes, 
ſpecifics, and alexipharmacs: hoping that the great reſem- 


blance, which I had obſerved between this diſeaſe and the 


mall-pox, would juſtify my writing upon a diſtemper which 


Indeed the ſmall · pox is · a true Plague, though of a parti- 
cular kind, bred, as I have ſhewn all peſtilences are, in the 
ſame hot Egyptian climate, and brought into Aſia and Europe 
by the way of commerce; but moſt remarkably I" war 
with the Saracens, called the holy war, at the latter end 
of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century f. 
Ever ſince which time the morbilte ſeeds of it have been pre- 
ſerved in the infected clothes and the furniture of houſes: and 
have broken out more or leſs in all countries, according as the 
hot and moiſt temperature of the air has favoured their ſpread- 


ing and the exertion of their force. The meaſles is likewiſe a 
Plague ſue generis, and owes its origin to the ſame country. 


I have now reviſed. my little work once more: and though 
I cannot find any reaſon to change my mind as to any material 
points which regard either the preventing or the ſtopping the 
progreſs, of infection; yet I have here and there added fome 
new ſtrokes of reaſoning, and, as the painters ſay, retouched 
the ornaments, and heightened the colouring of the piece. 


+-Vid. Huet. De rebus ad eum pertinentibus, pag. 23. 
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The ſubſtance of. the long walks to the lat edition is as 
follows. 

nan u large hpon til infa of thig dif- 
eaſe than I could ever have thought needful at this time, af- 
ter Europe has had experience of the diſtemper for ſo many 


pews had 1 not been ſurpriſed by the late attempts of _ ſome 


yſicians in Prance to prove the contrary, even while th 
19 the moſt undeniable arguments againſt them before el 
eyes. In particular, I cannot but very much admire to ſee 
Dr. Chiceyneuu, and the other phyſicians, who firſt ' gave 
us obſervations on the Plague, when at Marſeilles, relate in 
the refleQtions they afterwards publiſhed upon theſe obferva- 
tions, the caſe of a man who was ſeized with the Plague; 


upon his burying a young woman dead of it, when no one 


elſe dared to approach the body; and yet to ſee them aſcribe 
dis diſeaſe; not to his being infected by the woman, but ſole- 


I to his grief for the Joſs of her, to whom he had made love, 


and to a diarrhœa, which had been ſome time upon him“. 
No queſtion but theſe concurred to make his diſeaſe the more 
violent; and perhaps even expoſed him to contract the infec- 


tion: but why ſhould it be ſuppoſed, that he was not inifec- : 


ted, I eannot imagine, when there was fo plain an 
ance of it. I am as much at a loſs to find any colour 


of a peſtilential tumour, juſt broke out upon her maid; not 
lowing er thing berithe lady's furprize to be che eauſe of 
Her illneſs +. 


The truth is, theſe phyſicians Alf Gigaget Seraldivn bm 


hypocheſis, that the Plague wag bred at Marſeilles by a long 
uſe of bad aliment, — ſo fond of their opinion, as Rot 


to be moved by the convincing evidenee.. And thns it 
moſtly happens, when we e dal ge conjectures inſtead of "ay | 


ſuing the true courſe for making —— in nature. 

I know they imagine this their fentiment to be abutdant! 
eonfirmed from ſome experiments made by Dr. Deidier 4 up- 
on the bile taken from perſons dead of the Plague: which 
having been either Poured into a wound made on purpoſe in 
Aifferent dogs, or injected into their veins, never failed in many 
trials, to produce in tkem all the ſymptoms of the peſtilence, 


even the external ones of buboes and carbuncles. One 1 95 5 


upon which A ſucceeded, had been known, 
F fur la Peſt de Marſeille, p. 38, 39, 40 


ff Thid: p. 11 - 7 Philof. Tete, No 370. 
three 


Wl 
fon for their denying infection in another caſe they relate, 
of a young lady ſeized with che Plague, upon the ſudden ſight 


head months before, to devour greedily the corrurad fleſh of 
infected perſons, and pledgets taken off from peſtilential ul- 
cers, without receiving any injury. From hence they con- 
clude , that this diſeaſe is not communicated by contagion, 


but originally bred in the body by the corruption of the bile. 


This corruption, they ſay, is the effect of unwholeſome food; 
and the bile thus corrupted produces a thickneſs and a degree 
of coagulation in the blood, which is the cauſe of the Plague; 


though this they allow to be enforced by a bad ſeaſon of the 


| Year, and the terrors of mind and CUE. of the inhabi- 


tas, 5.6, mn 


'Theſe N are indeed curious, but fall very Mort 
7 what they are brought to prove. The moſt that can be 


gathered from them is this: that dogs do not, at leaſt not ſo 


readily, receive peſtilential e, from men, as men do 


from one another; and allo, that the bile is fo highly, corrap-. = 


ted in a body infected with the Plague, that by putting it in- 
to the blood of a dog it will immediately breed the fame dif: 
eat, 

But it 1 not e from 5 that 05 bile is the — 
ol the diſeaſe, or that other humours of the body are not cor- 
rupted a8 well as this. I make no queſtion but the whole maſs 
of blood is, in this caſe, in a ſtate of putrefaction; and con- 
ſequently that all the liquors derived from it h 5 the 
taint. | 

Accordinglyi it appeared afterwards, es ſome experiments. 


8 by Dr. Couzier+, that not only the blood, but even the 


urine from an infected perſon, infuſed into the crural vein of 
a dog, communicated the Plague. I will venture to affirm, 
that if, inſtead of bile, blood, or urine, the matter of the 
ulcers had been put into a IK made in the dog, it would 
have had at leaſt an equally pernicious effect; as may well be 
concluded from the inoculation of the ſmall-pox. 5 

As to the dog's eating the corrupted ſſeih and Nauen 
matter of the patients; it ought to have been conſidered, that 
there are ſome poiſons very powerful when mixed immediate · 
ly with the blood, which will not operate in the ſtomach at 
allz as in particular the ſaliva of the mad dog and the venom 
a the MPS» en therefore, Dr. Deidier NY 1 


* 
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I Vid Diſſertation ſur la N de la wy 12 Wale 


1724. 7 he's. 
+ Vid. Mechanical Account of Poiſons, Page 26. L r 
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months after his former experiments, found that peſtiferous 
bile itſelf was ſwallowed by dogs without any ham. 
The right inference to be made from theſe experiments, I 
think, would have been this: that ſince the blood and all the 
humours are ſo greatly corrupted in the Plague, as that dogs 
(though not ſo liable to catch the diſtemper in the ordinary 
way of infection as men are) may receive it by a ſmall quan- 
tity of any of theſe from a diſeaſed ſubject being mixed with 
their blood; it may well be ſuppoſed, that the effluvia from an 
infected perſon, drawn into the body of one who is ſound, 
may be peſtiferous and productive of the like diforder. 
Muy aſſertion, that theſe French phyſicians have before them 
the fulleſt proofs of this infection, not only appears from theſe 
inſtances of it I have obſerved to be recorded by themſelves, 
but likewiſe from what Dr. le Moine and Dr. Bailly+ have 
Written, of the manner in which the Plague was brought to 
Canourguein the Gevaudan: as alſo from an amazing inſtance 
they give us of the great ſubtilty of this poiſon, experien- 
ced at Marvejols; where no leſs than fixty perſons were at 
once infected in a church, by one that came thither out of an 
infected houſe. The Plague was carried from Marſeilles to 
. Canourgue, as follows. A gally-ſlave, employed in burying 
the dead at Marſeilles, eſcaped from thence to the village of 
St. Laurent de Rivedolt, a league diſtant from Correjac : 
where finding a kinſman, who belonged to the latter place, he 
ae him with a waiſtcoat and a pair of ſtockings he had 
| rought along with him. The kinſman returns to his village, 
and dies in two or three days; being followed ſoon after by 
three children and their mother. His ſon, who lived at Ca- 
nourgue, went from thence, in order to bury the family; and; 
| at his return, gave to his brother-in-law a cloak he had brought 
with him: the brother-in-law laying it upon his bed, loft a 
little child which lay with bim in one day's time; and two 
days after his wife; himſelf following in ſeven or eight. 
The parents of this unhappy family, taking poſſeſſion of the 
goods ot the deceaſed, underwent the ſame fate. 
All this abundantly ſhews how inexcuſable the ſoreſaid 
phyficians in France are, in their ling the common opi- 
nion that the Plague is contagious. However, I have paid fo. 
much regard to them, as to inſiſt the more largely upon the 
| proce of that contagion; leſt the opinion of thoſe, ho have 
bad fo much experience of the diſeaſe, might lead any one in- 


; Vid. Philof. Tranſ. No 372. „ 
I Vid. Lettre de Meſſieurs le Moine et Baill fe- 
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do aft erfor, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, that all my pre- 
cepts relating to quarantines, and well nigh every particular 

part of my advice, depends upon it: for if this opinion were 
a miſtake, quarantines, and all the like means of defence, 
vught to be thrown aſide as of no uſe. But as I continue 

perſuaded, that we have the greateſt evidence, that the Plague 
is a contagious diſeaſe; ſo I have left, without any alteration, - 
all my directions in reſpect to quarantines ; in which, I hope, 
I have not recommended any thing prejudicial to trade; my 
advice being very little different from what has been long prac- | 
tiſed in all the trading ports of Italy, and in other places. 
Nay, were we to be more remiſs in this than our neighbours 
I cannot think but the fear they would have of us muſt much : 
obſtruct our comme nd eo RI. 

But I ſhall purſue this point no farther : the rather becauſe 
a very learned phyſician among themſelves has ſince, both by 
itrong reaſoning and undeniable inſtances, evinced the reality 

of contagion *. ee en ene, e, 

In a word, the more I conſider this matter, the more 


Tam 
convinced that the precepts I have delivered, both with regard 
to the preventing the Plague from coming into a country, and 
the treatment of it when preſent, are perfectly ſuitable to the 
nature of the diſtemper, and conſequently the fitteſt to be 
complied with. But how far, in every ſituation of affairs, it 
is expedient to grant the powers requiſite for putting all of 
them in practice, it is not my proper buſineſs, as a phyſician, 
to determine. No doubt but, at all times, theſe powers ought 
to be fo limited and reſtrained, that they may never endanger 
the rights and liberties of a people. Indeed, as I have had no 
other view than the public good in this my undertaking, and 
the ſatisfaction of doing ſomewhat towards the relief of man- 
kind, under the greateſt of calamities; fo 1 ſhould not, with. 
out the utmoſt concern, ſee that any thing of mine gave the 
teaſt countenance to cruelty and oppreſſio n 
But I muſt confeſs, I find no reaſon for any apprehenſions 
of this kind from any thing I have advanced. For what ex- | | 
traordinary danger can there be, in lodging powers for the = 
proper management of people under the Plague with a coun- „ 
eil of health, or other magiſtrates,” who ſhall be accountable, 
like all other civil officers, for their juſt behaviour in the exe- 
cution of them? Though this I muſt leave to thoſe who 


luſt," 1724, M a, 219. 
. „ e are 3 


are 9 Killed im the nature of government. But fate” 1 
am, that, by the rules here given, both the ſick will be provi- 
ded for with more humanity, and the country more effectually 
defended againſt the progreſs of the diſeaſe, than by any of the 
methods heretofore generally put in eee either in our 
on or in other nations. 

The uſage among us, eſtabliſhed by at of e ee of 
Nepeibaing in their houſes every family the Plague ſeizes on, 
without allowing any one to paſs in or out, but ſuch as are 
| appointed by authority, to perform the neceflary offices about 

the ſick, is certainly the ſevereſt treatment imaginable; as it 


expoſes the whole family to ſuffer by the ſame diſeaſe; and 
_ _ conſequently js little leſs than aſſigning them over to the cru- 


elleſt of deaths; as I have ſhewn in the diſcourſe. 

The methods practiſed in France are likewiſe e to 
great objections. Crowding the ſick together in hoſpitals can 
ſerve to no good purpoſe; bur inſtead thereof will promote 
and ſpread the contagion, and beſides will expoſe the ſick to 


the greateſt hardſhips. It is no ſmall part of the miſery that 


Attends this terrible enemy of mankind, that whereas mode- 
rate calamities open the hearts of men to compaſſion and ten- 

derneſs, this greateſt of evils is found to have the contrary ef- 
fect. Whether men of wicked minds, through hopes of im- 

punity, at theſe times of diſorder and confuſion, give their 

evil diſpoſition full ſcope, which ordinarily is reſtrained by 


the fear of puniſhment; or whether it be, that a conſtant view 
of calamities and diſtreſs does ſo pervert the minds of men, as 


to blor out all ſentiments of humanity; or whatever elſe be 
the cauſe: certain it is, that at ſuch times, when it ſhould be 


expected to ſee all men unite in one common endeavour, to 


moderate the public miſery; quite otherwiſe, they grow re- 
gardleſs of each other, and barbarities are often practiſed un- 


known at other times. Accordingly Diemerbroek informs us, 
that he himſelf had often ſeen theſe hoſpitals committed to the 


charge of villains, whoſe inhumanity has ſuffered great num- 
bers to periſh by neglect, and that ſometimes they have even 


ſmothered ſuch as have been very weak, or have had nauſeous 
\ . ulcers difficult to cure. Inſomuch, that in many places the 

ſick have choſe to lay themſelves in fields, in the open air, 
; under the {lighteſt coverings, rather than to fall into the bar- 
barous hands of thoſe who bave had us e de of theſe 
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Ihe rigorous reſtraints obſerved at their lines are attended 
alſo with the like inconveniencies: for by abſolutely denying 
a paſſage to people from infected places, they ſubject to the 
ſame common ruin, both from the diſeaſe and from the diſ- 
_ orders committed in ſuch places, thoſe whom their fortunes 
would otherwiſe furniſh with means of eſcaping: and this, no 
doubt, in every free country muſt be looked upon as an un- 
juſt infringement of liberty, and a diminution of men's natu- 
ral rights, not to be allowed. ee ee e ge EAR 
Nou, under all theſe difficulties, I cannot but with t 
greateſt ſatisfaction obſerve, that my precepts are well nigh, 
nay altogether free from them; and yet a proper regard is 
had to the diſeaſe. As ſoon as ever the ſick are grown nu- 
merous, I adviſe, that they be left in their houſes, without 
any of thoſe unmerciful reſtraints heretofore put upon them 
and the families they belonged to. I might perhaps have juſt- 
ly directed, that whenever thoſe, who frequent or dwell in 
an infected houſe, go abroad, they ſhould be obliged to car- 
ry about them a long ſtick of ſome remarkable colour, or 
other viſible token, by which people may be warned from =_ | 
holding too free converſe with them; this being the practice 1 be 


— 


on theſe occaſions, as J have heard, in ſome places. The re- ] 

moval of the ſick from their houſes; I adviſe only at the be- Bo | 3 
ginning, when it will be attended with none of the foremen- = kB 
tioned inconveniencies; but is what, for the moſt part, thoſe oa 


ſick ſhould themſelves deſire. It has hardly ever been known, 
when the diſeaſe did not firſt begin among the poor. Such 
therefore only will be ſubject to this regulation, whoſe habi- | 
tations by the cloſeneſs of them are in all reſpects very incom- 
modious for diſeaſed perſons. © So that my advice chiefly 


amounts to the giving relief to the poor, who ſhall firſt be in- | 2 
fected, by removing them into more convenient lodgings, _—_ 35 

than their own, where they ſhall be better provided for than | = 2 

at home. And the removal of them will not be attended wirh | | | q 


that danger ir is natural for the unſkilful to apprehend in ſo 
dreadful a diſeaſe; becauſe it is every day practiſed in the 
ſmall-pox with great ſafety. And whereas I have before ob- 
ſerved,” that people have often ſuffered in the public hoſpitals 
by the inhumanity of their attendants; in this caſe, little or 
nothing of that kind is to be feared: for I have propoſed this 
removal of the ſick only, at a time when a long ſeries of ca - 
lamities has not yet bred diſorders and hardneſs of heart. Nay, 
it may be reaſonably expecteſ that they ſhould rather be uſed 
_ with the tendereſt care, when every one ſhall believe the itop- 
ping of the diſtemper, and conſequently their own ſafety, to = ; 
PT}. N | 1 depend 1 A 
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depend upon it. And as this treatment will be both ſafe and 
| beneficial to the ſick, ſo it will be much more evidently for 
the advantage of the ſound part of the family, and of thoſe 
who live near them: for as the poorer fort of people ſubſiſt 
by their daily labour, no ſooner ſhall the Plague have broke 
out among them, but the ſick families, and all their neigh- 
bours likewiſe, if not relieved by the public, ſhall be aban- 
doned to periſh by want, unleſs the progreſs of the diſtemper 
put a ſhorter period to their lives. 8 
This obſervation, that the Plague uſually begins among 
the poor, was the reaſon why I did not make any difference, 
in my directions for removing the fick, in regard to their dif- 
ferent fortunes, when I firſt gave my thoughts upon this ſub- 
ject; which, however, to prevent cavils, I have at preſent 
done; and have ſhewn what method ought to be taken, if by 
ſome unuſual chance the Plague ſhould at the beginning en- 
ter a wealthy family. And, in this caſe, I have adviſed no- 
thing which I would not moſt readily ſubmit to myſelf : for 
I ſhould much rather chuſe to be thus removed from my 
dwelling, with the diſtemper upon me, to ſave my family, 
than they, by being ſhut up with me, ſhould be all expoſed 
to periſh. And as this way of treating diſeaſed families is the 
moſt compaſſonate that can be deviſed, with any regard to the 
. reſtraining the progreſs of the diſtemper ; ſo it is ſtill, much 
preferable to what was formerly practiſed amongſt us on other 
accounts: for, according to what I have adviſed, it is only 
required to remove ſome few families at the beginning of 
the diſeaſe ;- whereas. the method of ſhutting up — was 
continued through the whole courſe of the ſickneſs. Perhaps 
the Plague, under this management, may not reach half a 
ſcore families: I have given inſtances where it has thus been 
What relates to the incloſing infected places with lines, 1 
have ſo regulated, that nobody can be ſubjected to any degree of 
hardſhip thereby: for I have provided, that free liberty be given 
to every one that pleaſes to depart from the infected place, 
without being put to any other difficulty than the performance 
of a ſhort quarantine of about three weeks, in ſome place of 
ſafety. So that no one ſhall be compelled to continue in the 
infected town, whom his own circumſtances will not confine. 
This part of my directions is not ſo general as the reſt, be- 
cauſe ſome places are too great to admit of it; which occa- 
ſioned my propoſing it with a reſtriction . But as this is a 
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great inconvenience to the reſt of the country,. ſo it is far from 
being any advantage to the place thus left unguarded : for 
when all who leave an infected place, carry with them certi- 
ficates of their having ſubmitted to ſuch quarantine as may 
remove all cauſe of ſuſpicion, travelling will be much more 
ſafe and commodious than otherwiſe it can be. For want of 
this, when the Plague was laſt at London, it was difficult to 
withdraw from it, while the country was everywhere afraid 
of ſtrangers, and the inns on the roads were unſafe to lodge 
in for thoſe who travelled from the city; when it could not 
be known, but infection might be received in them by others 
come from; the lame-plare. 8 e 
And from hence it happened that the Plague, when laſt in 
England, though much more moderate, and though it con- 
tinued not above one year in the city of London, did yet 
ſpread itſelf over a great part of England, getting into Kent, 
even as far as Dover; into Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire; Northamptonſhire, 
Warwickſhire, Derbyſhire, and, to mention no more, as far 
as Neweaſtle. 33 ng 1 TOE ES 
Thus, as I have examined through the courſe of the fol- 
lowing treatiſe, with all poſſible care, into the agreement of 
my precepts with the nature of the Plague; ſo I have now 
| conſidered how far they can conveniently be put in practice. 
But it is time to have done with a ſubje& by no means 
ag 3 pA E f „ 
I ſhall therefore conclude all I have to fay, upon this mat - 
ter, with a paper well deſerving peruſal, which is come to my 
hands fince the following ſheets were finiſhed, and therefore 
too late to be made uſe of in its proper place; for which rea- 
ſon 1 ſhall give it here entire. This paper contains the me- 
thods taken by his late Majeſty, when the Plague in the year 
1712 had entered his dominions in Germany. It was deli- 
vered to me from Mr. Backmeiſter, the ſecretary at Hanover 
to his Majeſty for the German affairs, who was 'the perſon 
that ifued out the orders that were given. This relation 1 
requeſted from the ſecretary, being defirous to know how far 


the meaſures then taken agreed with my directions; becauſe "i 


I had been informed, that they were very ſucceſsful. And 1 
have the ſatisfaction to find them very conformable to my 
| . and that they had ſo much the deſired effect, as to 
op the Plague from ſpreading beyond the ſmall number of 
to ens and villages recited at the beginning of the paper. 


* Vid, the Gazettes of the years 1665 and 1666. 
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: In the laſt place, . Jabowing men, who: had made 
their eſcape from Hamburgh, got into a barn in the night, 
and were found dead there the next morning, with marks of 
the Plague upon them: but the progreſs of the ne was 


ſtopt by burning the barn. 


As ſoon as any village was inſected, the Grſt thing. os 


was to make a line round it, thereby to hinder the inhabitants 


from communicating with others. Thoſe who were thus ſhut 


up were immediately. furniſhed with proviſions; a phyſician 


was ſent to them, and eſpecially ſome ſurgeons; a miniſter to 

officiate particularly. to perſons inteQed 4 3 2 nurſe, ae | 

S, 

The principal Nec ent of Wie whole air conſiſted in 

two things: 1. In ſeparating the ſick from the ſound and, 

2. In cleaning well the houſes which had been infected. 
When any perſon was. taken ill, he was obliged to leave 


[ bis lodging, and retire into a lazaretto or hoſpital, built for 


that purpoſe. The other perſons, who appeared to be well in 
the ſame houſe, were obliged, when it was practicable, to 


ſtrip themſelves in the night quite naked, to put on other 


clothes which were provided for them, and to go to perform 


quarantine in a houſe appointed for it, after having burnt the . 


clothes they had put off, Perſons were made to change their 
clothes, and thoſe they put off were-burnt, as often as was jud- 


ged neceſſary: for example, this was done when thoſe who 


had recovered their health came out of the lazaretto and 


went into quarantine; and likewiſe, when (aſter the diſeaſe 


was ceaſed) the women who attended: the Fe 2 8 
and ſurgeons, went into quarantine. 


In ſummer, ordinary barracks (or huts) were - made for 


thoſe of the common. people who were obliged to quit in- 
feed houſes: which barracks were : afterwards morn when 


Tr had been made uſe of. 
As 
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It was nailed up, and centinels were poſted there, that nothing 


might be ſtolen out of it. In the country, when ſuch a houſe 


was not of very great value, and it might be done without 


danger, it was burnt, and the loſs was made good to the own- 


ers at the expence of the public. But in towns, where this 
could not be done wirhout the hazard of burning the town,' 
men were hired to go into the houſes, and bring into the 
court. yard, or before the houſe, whatever goods they found 
in it ſuſceptible of contagion, and there burn them: but to 
prevent the fright which this might raiſe among the neigh- 
bours, ſuch goods were ſometimes put into the cart uſed to 


carry off dead bodies, and ſo conveyed out of the town and 


burnt. At firſt the method taken was only to bury ſuch goods 


deep in the ground: bet it yas ſound by ſeveral examples S 


that they were dug up again, and that the infeckiog ea 
thereby renewed. Before people were paid for their bouſes 
and effects that were burnt, it was diſcovered, that they oftew 
laid ſome &f their goods out of the way, and that the conta- 
gion was ſpread by them: but after they came to be paid 


what was reaſonable by the public, they willingly let hy be | 


burnt, without concealing any thing. © 4. 

In ſummer, the cattle were left abroad, and che inhabi? 
tants, who had not the Plague in their houſes, were obliged 
to look after them: in winter, the ſound: perſons were obli- 
ged, before they leſt an infected houſe, to kill the cattle be- 


longing to it, and to bury them ten fect wp" Te the ne 
near the hduſe. 


80 far the former preface. | | 
1 Think 3 it now proper to take nctice, ite an act of fe: 
ment (as aboyementioned in this preface) formed upon the 
precepts here delivered, having been paſſed on December 8, 


1720, the two laſt clauſes in the ſaĩd act, relating to the re- 


moving of fick perſons from their habitations, and the ma- 
king of lines about places infected, were on October 195 of 
the following year, repealed. _ Fw, 


This looks as if the rules Preferibe were not eight anti! julle 5 
I muſt therefore obſerve, in Juſtification of myſelf, di this 


was not the caſe. Nothing was urged in that repeal againſt. 
the reaſonableneſs of the directions in themſelves more than 
in theſe words; that the execution of them might be very 
grievous to the ſubjects of this kingdom. But this a have 


5 proved to be quite * or 
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The truth of the matter is this, ſome great men, both of 


the lords and commons, who were in the oppoſition to the 
court, objected, that the miniſtry were not to be intruſted 
with fuch powers, leſt they ſhould abuſe them; fince they 
might, upon occaſion, by their officers, der remove or 


confine perſons not favoured by the Seen on Fe | 


that their houſes were infected. 


Vain and groundleſs as theſe fears were, yet the clamours | 
induſtriouſly raiſed from them were fo ſtrong, that a great 
officer in the ſtate thought fit to oblige his enemies by giving 


way to them: and though a motion made in the houſe of 


commons for repealing theſe two clauſes had juſt been rejeCt- 


ed; yet, upon making the ſame in the houſe of lords, wich 
his conſent, the thing was done. 
Whether private or public conſiderations bad the greater 
Sante bringing g about this compliance, I will not determine. 
nter · ſteps will happen in a government, where there 
is too much of faction, and too little of a public ſpirit. This 
] very well remember, that a learned prelate, now dead, who 
8 4 1 more of political than of chriſtian zeal, and was one 
who made the loudeſt noife about the quarantine bill, frankly 


owned to me in converſation, that though the directions were 
good, yet he and his friends had reſolved to take that oppor- 


tunity of ſhewing their diſaffection to the miniſtry. 


But, after all, it contributed not a little to the carrying this 


point, that the plague was now ceaſed at Marſeilles, and a 
ſtop put to its progreſs in the provinces. , And I cannot bur 
take notice, that this laſt good ſervice was done by the ſame- 


method, which, though in a more moderate way, I have 


here propoſed. For it is well known, that the regent of 
France did at laſt fet bounds to the contagion by lines and 


barriers guarded by foldiers : which wiſe reſolution ſaved not 


only his own but other countries from the ſpreading of a diſ- 
eaſe, which ſeems. to have been of as Bojet a kind as ever 
was brought into Europe. 


However, if there were any ſeverity i in colds of this kind, 5 
every man ought to conſider himſelf as a member of the fo- 


_ ciety; by the laws of which as he receives many advantages, 


ſo he gives up ſomewhat of bis own private rights to the 
public: and *muſt therefore be perfectly fatisfied with what- - 
eyer is found neceſſary for the common good; although it 
map, on particular occaſions, bring upon Ry ſome i inconve- 


viencies and ſufferipgs. 
Salut Populi fuprema Lex WA | 
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Does any bod complain of ill 1 being 
ordered to be blown up, to ſtop the progreſs of a fire which 
endangers the whole fake. when he reſſects that his neigh 

bour, who by this means eſcapes, muſt have ſuffered the ſame - 
loſs for his ſake, had it fo happened that: each had e in | 
the other's habitation? —- 
But in truth there is no cruelty, Tn, « on the a vets „tea! 5 
compaſſion i in theſe regulations, with the limitations 3 
made: and I am fully perſuaded that whoever with judgment. ; 
conſiders the nature of this.difeaſe, will eafily ſee that the rules 


here laid down are not only the beſt, but indeed the only ones 
that can effectually anſwer the purpoſe. And therefore FR. | 
ſhould not doubt — that, if this calamity (which God avert 1 — 5 
ſhould be brought into our country, even the voice of the N 
people would cry out for help in this way: e 6 
wrong. notions of their liberties may ſometimes over-poſl | 
their minds, and make them, even under the beſt of govern- | _— 
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1 vat in this diſcourſe bled to propoſe Wa mea- 
ſures I think moſt proper to defend the natĩon againſt 


Jential contagion, as far as is neceſſary to ſet forth the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the precepts I ſhall lay down; before I proceed to 


any particular directions, I ſhall inquire a little into the 


cauſes whence the Plague ariſes, and by what means the i in- 
fection of it is ſpread. 

In the moſt ancient times, Plagues, like. many aids diſca- 
ſes, were looked upon as divine judgments ſent to puniſh the 
wickedneſs of mankind ; and therefore the only defence ſought 


after was by ſacrifices and] luſtrations to appeaſe the anger of 


incenſed heaven *. 

” How much ſoever may be ſaid to Jani reflections of this 
| Kind, fince we are aſſured from ſacred hiſtoty, that divine 
vengeance has been ſometimes executed by Plagues; yet it is 
certain, that ſuch ſpeculations puſhed too far, were then at- 


tended with ill conſequences, by obſtruCting inquiries into na- 
tural cauſes, and encouraging a ſupine ſubmiſſion to thoſe 
evils; againſt which the infinitely good and wiſe Author of 


nature has in moſt caſes provided proper remedies. 
Upon this account, in after-ages, when the profeſſion of 
1 came to be founded upon the knowledge of nature, 


ippocrates ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this opinion, that ſome parti - 


cular ficknefſes were divine, or ſent immediately from the 
gods; and affirmed, that no diſeaſes came more from the 
gods than others, all coming from them, and yet all owning 
their proper natural cauſes: that the ſun, cold, and winds, 


were divine; the changes of which, and their influences on 


*Celſus de Medic. in Præfat. Morbus ad iram deorum immor- 
talium relatos eſſe, et ab iiſdem opem poſci folitam. _ 


- 


ague, and for this end to conſider the nature of peſti- 


human 


1 


o w.oe 


. 
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n bodies, were diligently to be conſidered by a phy- 
| Hician benz a hes 
Which 8 = this ore author of phyſic: intend · 
1 to be underſtood with reſpect to Plagues, as well as other 
_ diſtempers: how far he had reaſon herein, will in ſome mea. 
2 appear, when. we come to earch i into the e of. this 
di eaſe. £4344 5 
But, in order to this. Wai it will he. convenient, in the 
-Gcſt Place, to remove an erroneous..opinion ſome have enter- 


x 


tained, that the Plague differs not from a common fever in a- 


ny thing beſides its greater violence. Whereas it is very evi 
dent, that ſince the ſmall · pox and meaſles are allowed to be 
diſtempers diſtinct in ſpecies from all others, on account of 
certain ſymptoms peculiar to them; ſo, for the ſame reaſon, © 
it ought to be granted, that the Plague no leſs differs in kind 
from ordinary fevers: for there are à ſet of diſtinguiſhing 
H ymptoms as eſſential to the peſtilence, as the reſpectiue erup- 
. 5 — are to the ſmall · pox or meaſles; Which are indeed w_ 


have mentioned in the preface) bach of them Plagues of n 
ticular kind. : 


As the i diſcharges irſelf us puſtules raiſed i in he 


Hina ſo in the Plague the noxious humour is thrown aut ei- 
ther by tumours in the glands, as by a parotis, bubo, and the 
like; or by carbuncles thruſt out upon any part of the body. 
And theſe eruptions are ſo ſpecific marks of this diſtemper, 
that one or other of them is never abſent;-unleſs through the 
extreme 2 20 of the diſeaſe, or weakneſs of nature, the 
patient ſinks before thete is time ſor any diſcharge to be 
made this way; that matter, which -ſhould-otherwiſe have 
deen caſt out by external tumours n nd the viſcera, and 
ae mortifications in the. Fi 

Sometimes indeed it happens, by this means, that. Ss 
tumours in the glands, and carbuncles, do not appear; juſt as 
a bad kind of the ſmall-pox in tender conſtitutions ſometimes 
proves fatal before the eruption, by a.diarrhcea, damage} 
or ſome ſuch effect of a prevailing malignity. TY, 

The French phyſicians having diſtinguiſhed the ſick at - Mar 
ſeilles into five claſſes, according to the degrees of the diſtem- 


pers. obſerved buboes and carbuncles in all of them, except in 


thoſe of the firſt claſs, Who were ſo. terribly ſeized, that they 
died in a few hours, or at fartheſt in a day or two, ſinking un · 
der the oppreſſion, anxiety, and faintneſs, into which they 
were thrown by the firſt tiroke of the e . . 
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fications immediately produced in ſome of the viſceray as ap- 
peared. upon the diſſection of their bodies *. And this obſer- 
vation of the Frenchphyſicians, which agrees with what othef 


authors have remarked in-former Plagues, fully proves, that 
theſe eruptions are ſo far from N cauſed ſolely: by the 


greater violence of this diſeaſe, than of other fevers, that they 
are only abſent when the diſtemper is extraordinary fierce z 


dut otherwiſe they conſtantly attend it, even when it has 


ved ſo mild, that the firſt notice the patient has had of his 
nfection, has been the appearance of ſuch a tumour: as, be- 


ſides theſe French phyſicians, other authors of the beſt credit 


Rave aſſured us. From whence we muſt conclude, that theſe 
eruptions are no leſs a ſpecific mark of this diſeaſe, than thoſe 
are by which the ſmall-pox and meaſles are known and di- 


ſtinguiſhed. And as in the firſt claſs of thoſe attacked witn 


the Plague, ſo likewiſe in theſe two diſtempers we often find 
che patient to die by the violence of ee before ny 
| . of the puſtulcs can be made. 
This 1 
eruptions appeared, was attended with a great misfortune. 
The phyficians and ſurgeons appointed to examine the dead 
bodies, finding none of the diſtinguiſhing marks of the diſeaſe, 
reported to the magiſtrates that it was not the Plague; and 
perſiſted in their opinion, till one of them ſuffered for his ig- 
norance, and himſelf, with part of his family, died by the in- 
fection: this a Tae A ce png the e 18 
cautions f. 2 145 
„And this in . hows us the difference "Bagh the | 
true Plague, and thoſe fevers of extraordinary malignity, 
which are the uſual fore - runners of it, and are the natural con- 
ſiequence of that ill ſtate of air, we thall hereaſter prove to at- 
tend all Plagues. For ſince all thoſe fevers, from which peo- 
ple recover without any diſcharge —— in the glands, ot 
by carbuncles, want the characteriſtic ſigns, which have been 


ſme vn to attend the ſlighteſt caſes of the true Plague; we can- 


not, upon any juſt ground, certainly conelude them to be 3 
leſs degree only of that diſtemper: but, as far as appears, they 
are of a different nature, are not ordinarily contagious like 


the Plague, nor yet have any ſuch neceſſary relation to it, 


but that ſuch fevers do ſometimes eee Faen . cd 
legen by a real enen PE | 
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Marſeilles, pag. 47. et ſuiv. » 
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e of the Plague being mortal before any 
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On the other hand, I would not be underſtood to call every 
fever a Plague, which is followed by eruptions 2 
theſe here mentioned: for as every boil or puſtule, which 
breaks out upon the ſkin, is not an indieation of the ſmall-pox;. | 
nor every ſwelling in the groin a venereal bubo; ſo there are 

carbuncles not peſtilential, and other fevers, beſides the Plague, 
which have their criſis by tumours and abſeeſſes, and that 
ſometimes even in the parotid or other glands. There is in- 
deed uſually ſome difference between theſe ſwellings in the 
Plague, and in other fevers, eſpecially in the time of iheir 
coming out: for in the Plague they diſcover themſelves ſooner 
than in moſt other caſes. But the principal difference be- 
tween theſe; diſeaſes is, that the Plague is inſectious, the 
other not; at leaſt not to any conſiderable degree; © 


And this leads me to another character of chis Aiſen e, 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from ordinaty fevers, whieb is the 


contagion accompanying it. This is a very ancient obſerva. 


tion. Thucydides makes it a part oſ his deſeription of the 
Plague at Athens“; and Lucretius, who has almoſt tranſlated 


r . avais 
"Te e dhrne ue we EE Fo rd re Diroin” urs yoo 88 
Xoter drt & ,L  WAGXNUVTE , * orcas rü 
A irwaIncay erag TY a es; urs Tporieisy, — 0 Y 
#4 X58 0 E377; T4 wilaexoigusro. | The beginning of this paſſage, as 
it here ſtands, though it is found thus in all the editions of Thuey⸗ 
dides, is_certa.aly faulty, Seam,  aremru rage being no n 
ſenſe, The ſentence. I ſhall preſently cite from Ariſtotle ſhews. 
that this mav be reified only by removing the comma afler ir 


and placing it after gegartiag; for i,] νE0 in Ariſtotle, ab- 


ſolutely uſed, ſigniſies to infect. With this correction, the ſenſe of | 
the place will be as follows: The people took infection by their 
_ attendance on each other, dying like folds of ſheep.” And this ef- 
fect of the diſeaſe was the principal cauſe of the great mortality: 
for either the ſick were left deſtitute, their friends fearing to ap- 
proach, them, by: which means multitudes of families periſhed with- 
aut aſſiſtance; or they infected thoſe who relieved them, and eſpe- 


cially ſuch whom a ſenle of virtue and honour obliged moſt to their | 


duty, . | Is 
7 The ſenſe here aſeribed to the word graaipranum, is confirmed 
pet more fully by a paſſage in Livy, where he deſeribes the infec - 

tion attending a Plabus or camp let; which infeſted the armies 
of the Carthaginians and Romans at the ſiege. of Syracuſe, in ſuch 
words, as ſhew him to have had this paſſage of Thucydides in 
view far he ſays, aut neglecii deſertique, qui iucidiſſent, morirentar; 
aut aſſidiutes curanteſque enden vi inorbi repletos ſeonm traheretit. 
Lid. 3&Y- C. 2] ß%«ê ˙ Ee += 
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riſto- 


2 


this deſeription ) 8 2 V ; CG ' C 1 es 1 | much upon it 3 Pry 
tle makes it one of his 


thoſe who approach to the ſick. And what is of more conſe- 


quence; Galen bhimſelf is very clear in itt; for he has theſe 


„bee, deri ors rule, &c. that it is unſafe to be about thoſe 


who have the Plague, for fear of catching it, as in the itch, 
&c, Indeed this is a thing ſo evident, that we find it at pre- 


ſent the current opinion of all mankind, a very few perſons 
only excepted, who have diſtinguithed themſelves by their ſin- 


gularity in maintgining the oppoſite ſentiment. And it is | 


ſomething ſtrange that any one ſhould make a queſtion of a 


thing ſo obvious, which is proved ſufficiently by one property 


only of the diſeaſe, that whenever it ſeizes one perſon in a 
houſe, it immediately aſter attacks the greateſt part of the fa- 
mily. This effect of the Plague has been ſo remarkable at all 
times, that whoever conſiders it well, cannot poſſtbly, I think, 
have any doubt remaining, or require any ſtronger argument 


to convince him, that the diſcaſe is infectious. For this-very 
reaſon the ſmall-pox and meaſles are generally allowed to be 
contagious; becauſe it is obſerved, that when either of theſe 


diſeaſes is got among a family it uſually ſeizes ſucceſſively the 


greateſt nm that family who have not had it before; at 
u 


leaſt, if ſuch in the family hold free communication with the 


ſick. And by the ſame argument the Plague muſt be conclu- 


ded to be infectious likewiſe. It cannot be pretended, that 


this is occaſioned in the Plague from this only, that the ſound 


E are rendered more than ordinarily obnoxious to the un- 


ealthy air, or whatever be the common cauſe of ehe diſeaſe, 
dy being put into fear and diſpirited, upon ſeeing others in 
the ſame houſe taken ſick: for if this were the caſe, children, 
who are too young to have any apprehenſions upon this ac- 


ft which 


count, would eſcape better than others, the contrary 


£"'s * 


has been always experienced.” 
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It is true, ſome have not been attacked by the diſeaſe, 
though conſtantly attending about the ſick. But this is no ob- 
jection againſt what is here advanced: for it is as eaſily under - 
ſtood how ſome perſons, by a particular advantage of conſti- 
tution, ſhould reſiſt infection, as how they ſhould conſtantly . 
breathe a noxious air without hurt. An odd obſervation 'of 
Diemerbroek deſerves notice in this place; that part'of a fa- 
mily, removed into a town free from the Plague, was obſerved 
by him to be taken ill of it ſoon after the part left behind in 
the diſeaſed town fell fick: which certainly would ſcarce have 
happened, unleſs a compunication between the healthy and 
the fick, by letters or otherwiſe, was capable of cauſing it“. 
Of the ſame nature is a circumſtance recorded by Evagrius of 
the Plague which he deſcribes, and what he owns ſurprized 
him very much; that many of thoſe, who left infected places, 
were ſeized with the Plague in the towns to which they bad 
retired, while the old inhabitants of thoſe towns were free 
from the diſeaſe 7. But to multiply proofs of a thing fo evi- 
dent is needleſs; innumerable are at hand, and ſeveral will 
occaſionally occur in the following parts of this diſcourſe when 
we come to ſpeak in particular of the ways by which this in- 
fection is conveyed about. I ſhall therefore ſay no more in this 
place, but only that all the appearances attending this diſeaſe 
are very eaſily explained upon this principle, and are hardly 
to be accounted for upon any other. We learn from hence 
the reaſon why when the Plague makes its firſt appearance in 
any place, though the number of fick is exceeding ſmall, yet 
the diſeaſe uſually operates upon them in the moſt violent 
manner, and is attended with its very worſt ſymptoms. Now, 
was the diſeaſe produced not by imported contagion, but from 
ſome cauſe which had its original in the diſeaſed place, and 
_ conſequently from a cauſe gradually bred, the contrary muſt 
happen: the diſeaſed would at firſt not only be few in number, - 
but their ſickneſs likewiſe more moderate than afterwards, 
when the morbific cauſes were raiſed to their greateſt maligni- 
ty. From the ſame principle, we ſee the reaſon why people 


have often remained in ſafety in a diſeaſed town, only, by ſhut= 


ting themſelves up from all communication with ſuch as might 
be ſuſpected of giving them the difeafe. When the Plague was 
laſt in England, while it was in the town of Cambridge, the 
colleges. remained entirely free by uſing this precaution. - In 
the Plague at Rome in the years 1656 and 1657, the mona- 


n Hiſtor. Ecclef. lib. iv. c. 29. eee 
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Rteries and nunneries, for the moſt part, defended themſelves by 
the ſame means ?: whereas at Naples, where the Plague was 
a little before, theſe religious houſes, from their neglect here- 
in, did not eſcape ſo well +. Nay, the infection entered none 
of the priſons at Rome , though the naſtineſs of thoſe places 
expoſes them very much. But, to avoid prolixity, I ſhall give 
only one inſtance more. I think it cannot be explained in any 
other reaſonable manner, how the laſt Plague in the city of 
London, which broke out in the pariſh of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, towards the latter end of the year 1664, ſhould lie 


aſleep from Chriſtmas to the middle of February, and then 


eak out again in the ſame pariſh; z and after another long 
Feſt till April, ſhew itſelf again in the ſame place l. 
Jo proceed : whoever examines the hiſtories of Plagues i in 
all times, which have been deſcribed with any exactneſs, will 
find very few that do not agree in theſe eſſential marks, 
whereby the Plague may be —— from other fevers. 
I confeſs. an inſtance or two may be found to the contrary : 

ka the Sor 1 our own — of th furniſhes The mn re- 


Bs | Gaftaldi de 8 et 3 Pate, p. 1 . 7. 
I Ibid. p. 118. + Ibid. p. 117. 


I See Bills of Mortality for the year 1665. 
9 The ſw eating neh, 
+ Hiſtor, lib. ii. | 
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Op pper thiopiay then can 
ſpread firſt i into Perſia, and afterwards into Greece. 


There is in all ancient hiſtory tio acedunt of any Plague ſo 
dreadful as that which broke out at Conſtantinople in the 
time of the Emperor Juſtinian, A. D. 543. This is ſaid to 


have ſpread its infection over all the earth, and to have laſted 
fifty ty d years. The hiſtory of it is very well told by Pra. 

| —_ „ ard yet more learnedly by Procopitis f: and th 
th 'obſerve; that the diſtemper had 1 Its birth 3 in Ethiopia or 


welthrs and merchants from Turky, who generally inform us, 
that the frequent Plagues, which depopulate that country, are 
brought thither from the coaſt of Africa; inſomuch that at 
Smyrnaz and other ports of that coaſt, they often know the 


wm which brings it. And in theſe latter ages, ſince our 


5 with Turky has been pretty conſtant, the Plagues in theſe 
| oy of Europe — evidently been brought from'thence. 


The late Plague in France came indifputably from Turky, | 
as I ſhall — ſhew in ſome of the following pages. 


e into Egypt, from whence 1 wil 


(Pia is Likewiſe gwebebie tb ihe woda edlatiohb'vf tra- 


The Plague which broke out at Dantzick in the year 1709, | 


and ſpread fipm thence to Hamburgh, Copenhagen, an 


other cities in the north; made its way thither from Senft | 


_ tinople through Poland; &c. And the laſt Plague in this city, | 


if we may believe Dr. Hodges, had the fame original, being 


brought to us from — but carried to them by cotton. 
imported from Turky f. 


The greateſt mortalit that bur Hays ned in later age 
was about the middle of the fourteenth century, when the 
_— ſeized country after country for five years together . 

year 1346 it raged in Egypt, Turky, Greece, Syria, 
and che Eaſt-Indies; in 1347 ſome ſhips: from the Levant car 


ried it to Sicily, Piſa; Genoa, &c. in 1348 it got into Savoy, . 


Provence, Dauphiny, Catalonia, and Caſtile, &c. in 1349 it 


ſeized England, Scotland, Ireland, and Flanders; and the 
next year Germany, Hungary, and Denmark: Add in all 
places where it came, it made ſuch heavy deſtruCtion, that it 


is ſaid to have diſpeopled the earth of more than half its in- 


dane Now, ſince Africa had a ſhare of this N in 


= Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt, hb. iv. c. 29. : 
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: dhe very beginning, I queſtion not but it had its 
country, and not in China, as M. Villanni, in his hiſtory of ' 
thoſe times, relates, from the report of Genoſe ſeamen who 
came from thoſe parts, and ſaid it was occaſioned there by a 


reat ball of fire, which either burſt out of the earth, or fell 


vn from heaven *. But this relation is ſo very incredible, 


chat I cannot think we ought at all to rely upon it; ſeeing we 


have no en of 2 ee n Was: HTO bred: 1 in 
It is very remarkable, that the —. countries of 9 

have always ſuffered more or leſs in this way, according as the 

have had a greater or leſſer commerce with Africa, or ho 4 


thoſe parts of the eaſt that have traded thither. Which obſer- 


vation, by the by, may help to ſolve a difficulty. concerning the 
great increaſe of people among the northern. nations in an- 
Cient times more than at preſent; for in thoſe ages, having 

no communication at all with Africa, they: were not Wen 
with Plagues, as they have been ſince... - , + 


As the people of Marſeilles, from the fold bed of | 


33 by the Phoeeans, were famous for trade, and made 
long voyages ſouthwards on, the African coaſt , ſo they have 
in all times been very liable to the Plague. A French au- 
chor 4, in a hiſtory of the late Plague at Marſeilles, reckons 
wenty Plagues that have happened in that city; notwith- 
Badng 3 it is by its fituation one of the moſt e eee 
Safe places in France, and the leaſt ſubject to epiden 


diſtempers. But if we had no records of this in biftory, an 

odd euſtom among them, mentioned in antiquity , of the 
way they made uſe of to clear themſelves from this /didemaper, | 
would be a proof of it. Their manner at ſuch times was, 


that ſome one poor man offered himſelf to be maintained at 


the public expence with delicate food ſor a whole year: at the 


end of which be was led about the city dreſſed in conſecrated 
garments and herbs; and being loaded with curſes as he went 


Along, that the evils of the citizens meme wa IONS dim. we. 


Was eee, 
Lea 


* Villanni. loco citato. . | 
4 Vid. Huet. Hiſtoire 30 Cb e "7 Anciens, p. 88. 


Relation Hiſtorique de tout ce aqui » eſt paile a Markll 


pendant la derniere Peſte. 
vid. Serv. Comment. in Virgil. Zneig. lib: fi. ver. 57. 
This was a kind of Expiatory ſacrifice, as the ſcape-goat 


among the Jews, Lev. xvi. And the wretches thus devored to 
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- ſpecies, and to take i its riſe only in Africa, we muſt next ſeek 
- for its cauſe in that country, and no where elſe. We ought 
therefore to conſider what there is peculiar to that country, 
which can reaſonably be ſuppoſed capable of producing it. 
Wherefore I ſhall briefly ſet down as much is ſerves for this 
| Purpoſe of the ſtate of Grand Cairo in Egypt, and of Æthio- 
pia, the two great ſeminaries of the Plague; travellers rela- 
ting that theſe countries are more infeſted with it than moſt 
other parts of Africa. 
Grand Cairo is crowded with vaſt numbers of „ 
be for the moſt part live very poorly and naſtily; the ſtreets 
are very narrow and cloſe: it is ſituated in a ſandy plain at 
che foot of a mountain which, by keeping off the winds, that 
would refreſh the air, makes the heats very ſtiffing. 'Fhrough _ 
the midſt of it paſſes a great canal, which is filled with water 
at the overflowing of the Nile, and after the river is decrea- 
ſed, is gradually dried up: into this the people throw all 
manner of auch, carrion, &c. ſo that the ſtench which ariſes 
from this (and the mud together) is inſufferably offenſive 
In this poſture of things, the Plague every year conſtantly | 
preys upon the inhabitants, and is only ſtopped when the 
Nile, by overflowing, waſhes away this load of filth; the cold 


. winds, which ſet m the pt Jending their afiſtance 
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Vid. Rep in Plut. ver. 454. et in 1 yas en * 
Scholiaſt. ibid. Suidas adds, that when the facrificed perſon 
vas caſt into the water, theſe words were pronounced, 17 Nags 
| ini 408, Be chou our cleanſing. | And I obſerves by the by, 
tat the apoſtle Paul, 1 Corinth. iv. 14; alluding very: x; 2:94 6 
to this wicked cuitom, makes uſe of both theſe words, _ : 
ſpeaking of himſelf i in the plural number, he ſays, Q ws of 
Frag ri ade i hi mrgn/nges 3 for ſome of he belt 
MSS. inſtead of N, 2 read dg. OF wrrigy RD 
taal; that is, We have been looked upon as wretches fit 
only to be ſacrificed for the public good, and caſt out of 
b world by way, of adanement for the fins al the whole 15 
iety. | . 
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hd ae thoſe prodigious ſwarms of locuſts nokia at : 


Fs 5 times cauſe: a famine, by devouring: the fruits of the 
earth, unleſs they happen to be carried by the winds clear 
off into the ſea, are obſerved to entail a new miſchief. upon 
the country, when they die and rot, by raiſing a peſtilence 2 
the putreſaction being heightened: by the exceſſive imem- 
perance of the climate, which is ſo very great in this coun= 


try, that it is infeſted with violent rains at one ſeaſon of : 


the year, for three or four months together f. And it is 
particularly obſerved of this country, that the Plague uſual- 
ly, invades it whenever rains fall during the fultry heats of 
July and og 45 an 15 as ne en oy n 
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Now, if we compare this laſt remark of the 05 of 
the climate i in Athiopia, with what the Arabian phyſicians 953 
who lived near theſe countries, declare, that peſtilences are 
brought by unſeaſonable moiſtures, heats, and want of windsz 
I believe we ſhall be fully inſtructed in the uſual cauſe of this 
diſeaſe. Which, from all theſe obſervations compared toge- 
ther, 1 conelude to ariſe from the putrefaction ſo conſtantly 
generated in theſe countries, when that is heightened and in- 
creaſed by the ill ſtate of air now deſeribed; and n 
from the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances. 


It is very plain, that animal bodies are capable far 5 being 8 
tered into a matter fit to breed this diſeaſe: becauſe this is 


the caſe of every one who is ſick of it, the humours i in hint 
being corrupted into a ſubſtance which will infect others. 
And it is not improbable, that the volatile puts with which 
animals abound, may in ſome ill ſtates of air in the ſultry 


heats of Africa be converted- by putrefaction into a ſubſtance 


of the ſame kind: ſince, in theſe colder regions, we ſometimes 
find them to contract a greater degree of acrimony than moſt 


other ſubſtances will do by putrefying, and alſo more danger- 


ous for men to come within the reach of their action; as in 
thoſe pernicious, and even poiſonous juices, which are ſome- 


times generated in corrupted carcaſes: of which I have for- 


* iow one wy remarkable rang + mn ol it _ 


+ Vid. Ludolf. Hiſtor Fibiop. lib: i. c. "13. et D. Augutt. 
De civitat. Dei, lib. iii. c. ult. 

+ Vid. Ludolf. Hiſtor. Æthiop. Kb. i. c. . 5. et comment. 

+ J. Leo Hiſt. Afric, lib. i. Lib. vi. ver. 1100. 
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i neceffary; many more mi ght be p produced, eſpecially in hydro- 


ic bodies, and in cancerous tumours. Nay more, we find 
animal putrefaction ſometimes to produce in theſe northern 
climates very fatal diſtempers, though they do not ariſe to the 
malignity ot the true Plague: for ſuch fevers are often bred 

where a large number of people are we, confined together; 
as in jails, ſieges, and camps. 

And perhaps it may not be here amĩſs to red that the 
Zpyptians of old were ſo ſenſible how much the puttldneſs 

of dead animals contributed towards breeding the Plague, 

that they-worſhipped'the bird Ibis for the ſervice it did in de- 
vouring great numbers of ſerpents; which they obſerved did 
hurt by their ſtench wing deady as n as we eir bite when 
alive 5: 
But no kind of Paketes is ever i heiphtenol in theſe | 
Tapes countries to a degree capable of produeing the 
true Plague: and we learn from the obſervation of the Aras | 
bian phyſicians, that ſome indiſpoſition of the air is neceſfary 
in the hotteſt climates, either to cauſe ſo exalted a corruption 
of the fore-mentioned ſubſtances, or at leaſt to enforce upon 
men's bodies the action of the effluvia exhaled from thoſe 
| ſubſtances, while they putrefy. Both which effects may well 
be expected from the ſenſible ill qualities of the air before 
deſcribed, whenever they continue and exert their force toge- 
ther any conſiderable time. 

What I have here advanced of the firſt original of the 
Plague, appears to me ſo reaſonable, that I cannot enough 
wonder at authors for quitting the conſideration of ſuch ma- 
nifeſt cauſes for hidden qualities; ſuch as malignant influen> 
ces of the heavens: arſenical, bituminous, or other magera} 
effluvia, with the like imaginary or uncertain agents. 

This, however, I do not ſay with defign abſolutely to ex- 
elude all diſorders i in the air, that are more latent than the 
intemperate heat and moiſture before · mentioned, from a ſhare 

in increaſing and promoting the infection of the Plague where 
it is ence bred : for I rather think this muſt ſometimes be the 


caſe; like to what is obſerved among us in relation to another 


infections diſtemper, namely, the ſmall-pox, which is moſt 
commonly ſpread and propagated by the ſame manifeſt qua- 
ä re of the air fas me. here we e | 


1 Cicero Je Nat. Debt, b. 1. 9 Pe peaking of wee birds, 
favs, Avertunt peftem ab Fgypto, cum volucres angues ex vaſtitate 
Libye vento Africo invectas interficiunt atque 3 5 ex guo Fes 
oh W's nec * vive noſeant, nec . mortue.” 


—_ 


which, 
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violence in the very oppoſite conſtitution. of air, viz.'in the : "ay 


winter, during dry and froſty weather. But to breed a di- ol 
Kemper, and to give force to it when bred; are two different | \the 


things. And though we ſhould allow any ſuch ſecret change _ Ink 
in the air to aſſiſt in the firſt production of the diſeaſe; yet it 2 
map juſtly be cenſured in theſe writers, that they ſhould un- - fron 
dertake to determine the ſpecifie nature of theſe ſecret chan- . = mn 
ges and alterations, which we have no means at all of diſ- - , Jl 
covering: fince they do not ſhew themſelves in any fuch ſen T7 
ſible manner, as to come directly under our examination; | '18 ar 
nor yet do theſe effects, in producing the Plague, point out dhe! 
any thing of thejr ſpecific na tue. oy; 
All that we know is this, that the cauſe of the plague, only 
whatever it be, is of ſuch a nature, that when taken into the 1 
body, it works ſuch changes in the blood and juices, as to houſ 
produce this diſeaſe, by ſuddenly giving ſome parts of the 
bumours ſuch corroſive qualities, that they either excite in- face, 
Ward inflammations and gangrenes, or puſh out carbuncles - | or u 
and buboes; the matter of which, when ſuppurated, com- . Whol 
municates the like diſeaſe to others: but of the manner how . 
this is done, I hall diſcourſe in the following chapter. — 
ͤ— 7.7... dd ĩé e INT IMs | 12h 
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en why 0 BM eo +! | —- great 

Of the cauſes which ſpread the Plague. _ be 

55 pe Te ee J the m 
Have been thus particular in tracing the Plague up to its Kin. 

| firſt origin, in order to remove, as much as poſſible, all - » * 


objections againſt what I ſhall ſay of the cauſes, which excite | 
and propagate it among us. This is done by contagion. 'Thoſe there | 
who are ftrangers to the full power of this, that is, thoſe who © Tube 
do not underſſand how ſubtile it is, and how widely the di-. dhe br. 


temper may be ſpread by infection, aſcribe the riſe of it wholly Ich 

to the malignant quality of the air in all places, wherever it do the 
happens: and, on the other hand, ſome have thought that this ob 

the conſideration of the infectious nature of the diſeaſe muſt long fc 
exclude all regard to the influence of the air: whereas the qualiti 
contagion accompanying the diſeaſe, and the diſpoſition of the the blo 
air to promote that contagion, ought equally to be conſider- _ pr 

5 | 


ed; both being neceſſary to give the diſtemper full force. . 
The deſign therefore of this chapter, is to make a proper diving 


balauce Me: 


of 
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balance between theſe two, and to ſet Juſt limits to ies 45 | 
| FeQtzof each. 1 
FPeor this purpoſe, I ſhall. reduce the. cauſes which Fane 1 
the Plague to three; diſeaſed perſons, goods tranſported, from | 
infected places, and a corrupted ſtate of air. . 
I; dere are ſeveral diſeaſes which will be l 
bY ku the ſick to others; and this not done after the ſame _ 


manner in all. The hydrophobia is communicated no other 


way than by mixing the morbid juices of the diſeaſed animal 
£ immediately with the blood of* the ſound, by a bite, or what 
is analagous thereto; the itch is given by ſimple contact; 
the lues venerea not without a cloſer wo but the mea- 
| les, ſmall-pox, and Plague, are caught b 2 near approach 
only to the ſick: for, in theſe three laſt di 
rendered obnoxious to them only by reſiding in 06 _ 4 
houſe, and converſing with the fk. $5 
Now it appears by the experiments mentioned in the 52 f 
face, of giving the Plague to dogs by putting the bile, blood, 
or urine, from infected perſons into their veins, that the 3 
whole maſs of the animal fluids in this diſeaſe is highly cor- 
rupted and putreſied. It is therefore eafy to conceive, how 
the effluvia or fumes from liquors ſo affected may taint the 
ambient air. And this will more eſpecially happen, when 
the humours are in the greateſt fermentation, that is, at the 
height of the fever: as it is obſerved that fermenting liquors 


caſes, perſons are 


do, at the latter end of their inteſtine motion, throw off a 


great quantity of their moſt ſubtile and active particles. 


And this diſcharge will be chiefly made upon thoſe glands -f 


the body, in which the ſceretions are the moſt copious, and 
the molt eafily increaſed : ſuch are thoſe of the mouth and 


tin. From theſe therefore the air will be impregnated with _ 


ee atoms: which being taken into the body of a 
und perſon will, in the nature of a ferment, put the fluids 
there into the like agitation and diſorder. 
I be body, I ſuppoſe, receives them theſe. two Ways, by 8 
the breath, and by the {kin but chiefly by the former. | 
Il think it certain that reſpiration does always communicate 
to the blood ſome parts from the air: which is proved from 
this obſervation, — the ſame quantity of air will not ſuffice 
long for breathing, though it be deprived of none of thoſe 
qualities by which it is fitted to inflate the lungs and agitate 
the blood, the uſes commonly aſcribed to it. And this is far- 
ther confirmed by what the learned Dr, Halley has informed 
me, that when he was ſeveral. fathom under water in his 
; GP engine, and n an air much more condenſed 
4 Aa. : = than. 


* 
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than the natural, he obſcrved himſelf to breathe more flowh 
than uſual ; which makes it more than | pms e, that this 
conveying to the blood ſome ſubtile parts from the air, is the 


cChief uſe of reſpiration; ſince when a greater quantity f 
air than uſual was taken in at a time, and conſequently more 
of theſe ſubtile parts received at once by the blood, a leſs ſre- 


quent reſpiration ſufficed. 


As to the ſkin, ſince there is a . diſcharge made | 5 
through its innumerable pores of the matter of inſenſible per- 


ſpiration and ſweat; it is very poſſible that the ſame paſſages 
may admit ſubtile corpuſcles, which may penetrate into the 
inward parts. Nay, it is very plain that they do fo, from 
what we obferve upon the outward application of ointments, 


aud warm bathings; which have their effects by their fineft 


and moſt active parts inſinuating themſelves into the blood. 


It is commonly thought, that the blood only is affected in 
theſe caſes by the morbific effluvia. But I am of opinion, 


that there is another fluid in the body, which is, eſpecially 


in the beginning, equally, if not more concerned in this af - 
fair; I mean the liquid of the nerves, uſually called the ant- 


mal ſpirits. As this is the immediate inſtrument of all mo- 


tion and fenſation, and has a great agency in all the glandu- 


lar ſecretions, and in the circulation of the blood itſelf; any 
conſiderable alteration made in it muſt be attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences. It is not poſſible that the whole maſs 
of blood ſhould be corrupted in ſo ſhort a time as that in 
which the fatal ſymptoms, in ſome caſes, diſcover themſelves. 
[Thoſe patients of the firſt claſs mentioned in the beginning 


_ of this diſcourſe, particularly the porters who opened the in- 
fected bales of goods in the lazarettoes of Marſeilles, died 
upon the firſt appearance of infection, as it were by a ſudden 
ſtroke; being ſeized with rigours, tremblings, heart- ſickneſs, . 
vomitings, giddineſs, and heavineſs of the head, an univer- 
ſal languor and inquietude; the pulſe low and unequal; and 


death enſued ſometimes in a few hours. 
Effects ſo ſudden muſt be owing to the action of fans cor- 


puſcles. of great force inſinuated into, and changing the pro- 


perties of, another ſubtile and active fluid in the were and 
ſuch an one, no doubt, is the nervous liquor. 
It is not to be expected that we ſhould be able to explain 


Ihe particular manner by which this is brought about. We 
know too little of the frame of the univerſe, and of the laws 

of attractions, repulſions, and coheſions, among the minuteſt 
puarcels of matter, to be able to determine all the ways by 
e my affect one another, eſpecially within . 

75 a den 
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4 vhs moſt delicate and complicated! of all he know 


works of nature. But we may perhaps make a probable con- 


jzecture upon the matter: Our great philoſopher, whoſe ſur- 
priſing· diſcoveries have exceeded the utmoſt expectations of 


the moſt penetrating minds, has demonſtrated, that there is 
diffuſed through the univerſe a ſubtile and elaſtic fluid of 


great force and activity. This he ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of 


the refraction and reflection of the rays of light; and that by 


its vibrations light communicates heat to bodies: and, more- 
over, that this readily pervading all bodies, pum _— of 
5 their effects upon one another. 

Now it is not improbable chat the animal ſpirits are a thin 


: 1 ſeparated in the brain, and from thence derived into 
rhe nerves, of ſuch a nature that it admits, and has incorpo- 
rated with it, a great quantity of this elaſtic fluid; Which 
makes it a vital ſubſtance of great energy. And a liquor of. 
this kind muſt be very ſuſceptible of alterations from other 
active bodies of a different nature from it, if they approach 


to and are mixed with it: as we ſee ſome chymical ſpirits 


upon their being put together, fall into a e ny | 


make a compoſition of a quite different kind. 


11 therefore we allow the effluvia, or exhalations, am "> 


| maſs of humours in a body that has the Plague, to 
be volatile and fiery particles, carrying with them the quali- 
ties of thoſe fermenting juices from which they proceed; it 
will not be hard to conceive how theſe: may, when received 
into the nervous fluid of a ſound perſon, excite in it ſuch in- 
teſtine motions as may make it to partake of their own pro- 


perties, and become more unfit for the purpoſes of the m i 


: Ny a6 But of this more in another place. 


This is one means by which the Plague, when once - bred, 


is ſpread and increaſed : but the ſecond of the forementioned 
cauſes, - namely, goods from infected places, extends the 
. miſchief much wider. By the preceding cauſe, the Plague 


may be ſpread from perſon to perſon, from houſe to houſe, | 
perhaps. from town to town, though not to any great 


or p. 
_ diſtance; but this carries it into the remoteſt regions. From 


hence the trading parts of Europe have their principal appre- 


henſions, and univerſally: have recourſe to quarantines for 
their ſecurity. The univerſality of which practice is a ſtrong 


argument, that merchandize will. communicate infection: for 


one cannot imagine, that ſo many countries ſhould agree in 


ſuch a cuſtom without the moſt youre reaſons. Bar 8 


M7 Nett Opie Qu. 18. to * | 
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there is not want ing expreſs proof of this, Ges pinion» | 


5 where this injury has been done by ſeveral ſorts of 


goods carried from infected places to others. Some of theſe I» 
ſhall hereafter be obliged to mention; at preſent I'ſhall con- 


fine myſelf to three inftances only. The firſt ſnall be of the 


entrance of the Plague into Rome in the year 1656, whieh 


we are affured was conveyed thither from Naples by cloths 


and other wares from that place, brought firſt to port Neptu- 


no; and carried from thence to the neighbouring caſtle of St. 
Lawrence: Which, after having been kept ſome time there, 
were conveyed into Rome *. The ſecond: inſtance I ſhall 
— is from the account given us of the entrance of the 


e into Marſeilles f; which being drawn up with great 


| when meſs may be the more relied on. It appears indiſputably 
by this account, that the miſchief was brought thither. by 


goods from the Levant. For the firft, who had the diſtem- 


per, was one of the crew of the ſhip which brought thoſe 
goods: the next were thoſe who attended upon the ſame 
s, While they were under quarantine; and ſoon-after the 
. Turgeon, whom the magiſtrates of nee en enen, to 
. examine the bodies of thoſe who died. 
This relation, if duly conſidered, is, th W nutrient 
to remove all the doubts any one can have about the power 
of merchandize to convey infection: for it affords all the evi- 


dence the moſt ſcrupulous can reaſonably defire. Poſſibly 


there might be ſome fever of extraordinary meas: ms in Mar- 
ſeilles, ſuch as is commonly called peſtilential, before the ar - 


rival of theſe goods: but no ſuch fever has any indiſputable 


right to the title of peſtilence, as I have before ſnewn. On 
the contrary, theſe two, the real peſtilence, and ſuch peſti- 


lential fevers, muſt carefully be diftinguiſhed, if we abe to 


avoid all miſtakes in reaſoning upon theſe ſubjects. 
ee fuch fever of uncommon malignity, 1 ſay, might 
haps be in Marſeilles before the arrival of theſe goods. 


e might likewiſe perhaps be an inſtance or two of fevers 
anended. with eruptions, bearing ſome reſemblance to thoſe 
ee. 
in London. But it is not conceivable, that there ſhould be 
any appearance of the true Plague before that time: for it 


of the Plague: for ſuch I myſelf have ſometimes ſeen h 


was full fix weeks from the time of the failor's death, which 


_—_ 8 1 neee _ Tale: a egen nen wee 5 


*. Cafalai, de Peſte, p. 116. 
* Journal de ce qui: s'elt pa A Marſeilles, de. | 
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i "OS received information. of any one's dying of 
the Plague in the city. And I believe it was never known 
that the Plague, i eee eee. ie! RING 8 
a} The Plague, which has this preſent r almoſt: depopu- 
? lated Meflina, affords a third 1 {the fame W — 
an authentic relation of it, publiſhed here *, we are informed, 
that a Genoeſe veſſel from the Levant, arrived at that city; 
and upon notice given that a ſailor, who had touched ſome _ 


ceeuaſes of cotton ſtuffs bought up at Patraſſo in the Mea, 


where the F diſternper then raged, was dead of the Plague in 
the voyage; the ſhip was put under quarantine; during which 
time the cotton ſtuffs were privately landed. The maſter and 
ſome failors. dying three days after, the veſſel was burnt. 
| Theſe goods lay for ſome time concealed, but were ſoon after 
publicly ſold: upon which the diſeaſe immediately broke out 


in that quarter where/they were opened; and afterwards was . 


ipread through the whole city. 
I think it not improper, for the fuller confomecicn of the | 
preſent point, to give a relation communicated to me by a 
| png of unqueſtionable credit, of the like effect from goods, | 
to- the ſmall-pox; which diſtemper 1s frequently 
carried in the nature of the Plague both to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies from theſe countries, and was once carried from the 
Eaſt Indies to the Cape of Good Hope in the following man- 
ner. About the year 1718, a ſhip from the Eaſt Indies ar» 
_ rived at that place: in the voyage three children had been 
ſick of the ſmall-pox: the foul linen uſed about them was 
put into a trunk, and locked up. At the ſhip's landing, this 
was taken out, and given to ſome of the natives to be waſhed: 


apon handling the linen, they were immediately ſeized with 


the ſmall-pox, which ſpread into the country for many miles, 
and made ſuch a deſolation, that it was almoſt diſpeoplet. 
It has been thought fo difficult to explain the manner how | 
| goods retain the ſeeds of contagion, that ſome authors ꝙ have- 
imagined infection to be performed by the neans of — 
the eggs of which may be conveyed from place — — | 
make the diſeaſe when they come to be hatched.” But as this 
is a ſuppoſition grounded upon no manner of obſervation, ſol 
think there is no need to have recourſe to it. If, as we have 
conjeQured, the matter of 'contagion be an active ſabſtance 
reed n, from animal corruption, it is not es to 


* Vid. the London Gazette, July 23, 1743. 
13 Kircher, n Se. 
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conceive how-this may be lodged and preſerved in ſoft p 
bodies, which are kept prefled cloſe together. 


STEEN j © 
We all know how long a time perfumes hold their ſcent, | 


if wrapt up in proper coverings; and it is very remarkable, 


dat the ſtrongeſt of theſe, like the matter we are treating of, 


are moſtly animal juices, as muſk, civet, &c. and that the 
ſubſtances found moſt fit to keep them in, are the very 


fame with thoſe which are moſt apt to receive and com- 


municate infection, as furs, feathers, filk, hair, wool, cot- 


ton, flax, &c. the greateſt part of which are likewiſe of the 


animal king. * 


Nothing indeed can give us ſo juſt a notion of infection, 


and more clearly repreſent the manner of it, than odoriſerous 
bodies. Some of theſe do ſtrangely revive the animal ſpirits; 
others inſtantaneouſly depreſs and fink them: we may there- 
fore conceive, that what active particles; emitted from any 
ſuch ſubſtances do, is in the like way done by peſtiferous 


bodies; ſo that contagion is no more than the effect of vola- 


tile offenſive matter drawn into the. body by our ſmelling. 

The third cauſe we afligned for the ſpreading of 'conta- 
gion, was a corrupted ſtate of air. Although the air be in a 
right ſtate, yet a ſick perſon may infect thoſe who are very 
near him; as we find the peſtilence to continue ſometimes 
among the crew of a ſhip, after they have failed out of the 
infectious air wherein the diſeaſe was firſt caught. A re- 


. markable accident of this nature is recorded to have bap- 
pened in the Plague at Genoa, in the year 1656. Eleven 
perſons put to ſea in a felucca, with deſign to withdraw them. 
ſelves from the contagion, and retire into Provence; but one 
of them falling ſick of the Plague ſoon after they had em- 
barked, infected the reſt; inſomuch that, others being taken 


. ill and dying in their turns, they were not admitted any 


where, but were forced to return from whence they came: 
and by that time the boat arrived again at Genoa, no more 


than one of them ſur vive. 


However, in this caſe the malady does not uſually ſpread 
far, the contagious particles being ſoon diſperſed and loft. 


But when, in a corrupt diſpoſition of the air, the contagious 
particles meet with the ſubtile parts generated by that corrup- 
tion, by uniting with them they become much more active 


and powerful, and likewiſe of a more durable nature; ſo as 
to form an infectious matter capable of conveying the miſ- 
chief to a greater diſtance from the diſeaſed body, out of 


which it was produced. 


„Toulon, Traits de la Peſte. | A 
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E755 ETD 4 hot air i is more diſpoſed/to fj cont 
| than 2 cold one, as no one can doubt, who kom > 
much all kinds of effluvia are farther diffuſed in a warm air, 
than in the contrary. | But moreover, that ſtate of air, when 
unſeaſonable moiſſure and want of winds are added to its 
heat, which gives birth to the Plague in ſome countries, will 
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doubtleſs promote it in all. For Hippocrates ſets down the 
ſame deſcription of a peſtilential ſtate of air in his country, as 


the Arabians do of the conſtitution which gives riſe to the 2 


Plague in Africa“. Mercurialis aſſures us the ſame conſtitu· 


tion of air attended the peſtilence in his time at Padua t: and 


.  Gafſendus obſerved the fame in the Plague of Dignet. Be- 


% 


ſides, it is cafy to ſhew how the air, by the ſenſible ill quali- 


ties diſcourſed of in the laſt chapter, ſhould favour rp 


dienen by rendering the body obnoxious to them, 


Indeed other hurtful qualities of the air are more to ho res 
aided than its heat alone: for the Plague is ſometimes ſtopt, 


while the heat of the ſeaſon increaſes, upon the emendation 
of the air in other reſpects. At Smyrna the Plague, which is 


yearly carried thither by ſhips, conſtantly ceaſes about the 


24th of June, by the dry and clear weather a” always have 
at that time; the unwholeſome damps being then diſſipated 


that annoy the country in the ſpring. However, the heat of 
the air is of ſo much conſequence, that if any ſhip brings it 
in the winter months of November, December, January, or 
February, it never ſpreads; but if later in the year, as in 


Aptil or afterwards, it continues till the time before-men- | 
, _— A. 75 


But moreover, what was cad 1 of 4 n 9 


ders in the air having a ſhare in ſpreading the Plague, will 
likewiſe have place in theſe countries; as the laſt Plague in 

the city of London remarkably proves, the ſeeds of which, 
upon its firſt entrance, and while it was confined to 4 houſe 


or two, preſerved themſelves through a hard froſty winter, and 


again put forth their malignant quality as ſoon as the warmth 
of the ſpring gave them force: but, at the latter end of the 


next winter, they were ſuppreſſed ſo as to appear no more, 


though in the month of een more n: bal r 5 


riſhes of the city were infected. 


LG Hippocr. Epid. Li iii. That Hippocrates deſcribes here the 


conſtitution of air accompanying the true Plague, contrary to 


what ſome have thought, Galen teſtifies in his comment upon 


this place, in libr. De Temper. I. i. c. 4. and in lib. De differen- 


tiis Febr. lib. i. c. 4. + Vid. Mercurial. Prælect De e 4 
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-  A-corrupted ſtate of air is, without doubt; neceſſary to gire 
theſe contagious atoms their full force; for otherwiſe it were 


not eaſy to conceive how the Plague, when once it had ſeized 


any place, ſhould. ever ceaſe but with the deſtruction of all 


the inhabitants; which is readily accounted for by ſuppoſing 


an emendation of the qualities of the air, and the reſtoring of ' 


it to a healthful ſtate gapable of diſſipating and ſuppreſſing the 
any. tha | 


On the other hand, it does not appear that the air, ho- 
ever corrupted, is uſually capable of. ucrying infection to a 


very great diſtance; but that commonly the Plague is ſpread 
from town to town by infected perſons and goods: for there 
are numberleſs inſtances where the Plague has cauſed a great 
mortality in town, while other towns and villages very near 


them have been entirely free. And hence it is, that the 


Plague ſometimes ſpreads from place to place very irregularly. 
Thuanus ſpeaks of a Plague in Italy, which one year was 
at 'Trent and. Verona, the next got into Venice and Padua, 
leaving Vicenza an intermediate place untouched, though the 


next year that alſo felt the ſame ſtroke; a certain proof that 


the Plague was not carried by the air from Verona to Padua 


and Venice; for the infected air muſt have tainted all in its 
paſſage. We have had lately in France one inſtance of the 


fame nature, when the Plague was carried at once out of; Pro- 
vence ſeveral leagues into the Gevaudan. Uſually indeed the 
Plague, eſpecially when more violent than ordinary, ſpreads 
from infected places into thoſe which border upon them; 
which probably is ſometimes effected by ſome little commu- 
nication infected towns are obliged to hold with the country 
about them for the ſake of neceſſaries, the ſubtilty of the ve- 


nom now and then eluding the greateſt precautions, and at 
other times by ſuch as withdraw themſelves from infected 


places into the neighbourhood. „ 
I own it cannot be demonſtrated, that when the Plague 
makes great ravage in any town, the number of ſick ſhall ne- 
ver be great enough to load the air with infectious effluvia, 


emitted from them in ſuch plenty, that they may be conveyed 

by the winds into a neighbouring town or village, without 
being diſperſed ſo much as to hinder their producing any ill 
effects; eſpecially ſince it is not unuſual for the air to be ſo far 
charged with theſe noxious atoms, as to leave no place within 


the infected town ſecure; inſomuch that when the diſtemper 
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who keep from the ſick; as thoſe who are near them; thoagh, 207 —-. 8 
at the beginning of a Plague, to avoid all communication © *3 
with the diſeaſed is an effectual defence. However, I do not | - | 
think this is often the caſe: juſt as the ſmokez with which the 

air of the city of London is conſtantly impregnated, eſpecially 
in winter, is not carried many miles diſtant; though the 2 
quantity of it is vaſtly greater than the quantity of infectious 

effluvia that the moſt mortal Plague could generate. 


But, to conclude what relates to the air; fince the ill qua- 
lities of it in theſe northern countries are not alone ſufficient 
to excite the Plague, without imported contagion, this ſnews 
the error of a common opinion, countenaneed by authors of 
great name , that we are neceſſarily viſited with the Plague 
once in thirty or forty years; which is à mere fancy, without 
foundation either in reaſon or experience; and therefore peo- - 
ple ought to be delivered from ſuch vain fears. Since the pe- . ' 
ſilence is never originally bred with us, but always brought =O. 
accidentally from abroad, its coming can have no relation to — | 
any certain period of time. And although our three or four 4 
ft Plagues have fallen out nearly at ſuch intervals, yet that 3 


4 c ; * 3 
* 8 $: ; 
ry 


4 


is much too ſhort a compaſs of May to be a foundation for a 2 
general rule. Accordingly we ſee that almoſt fourſcore years | 
have paſſed over without any calamity of this kind. '.* 4 


The air of our climate is ſo far from being ever the origi? I 
nal of the true Plague, that moſt probably it never produces 2 
thoſe milder infectious diſtempers, the ſmall-pox and meaſles: 3 - 
for theſe diſeaſes were not heard of in Europe before the „ oj 
Moors had entered Spain: and (as I have obſerved in the pre= Þ  ! | 
face) they were afterwards propagated and ſpread through all 1 = 
nations, chiefly by means of the wars with the Saracens.  _ VV 


— 


| Moreovery we are ſo far from any neceſſity of theſe peri o: } 4 
dical returns of the Plague, that, on the contrary, though « | 


we have had ſeveral ſtrokes of this kind, yet there are inſtan- 

ces of bad contagions from abroad being brought over to us, 
whieh have proved leſs malignant here, when our northern 
air has not beeſi diſpoſed to receive ſuch impreſſions. 


The ſweating ſickneſs, before hinted at, called Sudor An- * 
glicus and Febris Ephemera Britannica, becauſe it was com- . 
monly thought to have taken its riſe here, was moſt probably 
of a foreign original: and though not the commen Plague 

with glandular tumours and carbuneles, yet a real peſtilence 

from the ſame cauſe, only altered in its appearance, and aba- 

d ed in its violence, by the ſalutary influence of our climate: 
*® Sydenham de Peſte. 
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for it preſerved an agreement A 


common Plague in 


many of its ſymptoms, as exceſſive faintneſs and inquietudes, | 
inward burnings, &c. theſe ſymptoms being nowhere obſerved 
in ſo intenfe àa degree as here they are deſcribed to have — 4 | 


except in the true Plague: and, what 1 is ap rn ans it was 
likewiſe'a contagious diſeaſe s © 

The firſt time this was felt here, which was in the- year 
1485, it began in the army with 'which King Henry VII. 
tame from France and landed in Wales *: and it has been 


ſuppoſed by ſome to have been' brought from the famous ſiege | / 
of Rhodes by the Turks three or four years before, as may 


be collected from what Dr. Keyes fays in one place of his 
treatiſe on this diſeaſe . Beſides, of the ſeveral returns which 


this has made ſinee that time, viz.” in the years 1 506, 1517, 


1528, and 1557, that in the year 1528 may very juſtly be 
ſuſpected to have been owing to the common peſtilence, 


which at thoſe times raged in . t, as I find one of our 
Piſtorians has long ago conjectured i; and the others were 


very probably from a Turkiſh infection. If at leaſt ſome of 
theſe returns were not owing to the remains of former attacks, 

a ſuitable conſtitution of air returning to put the latent ſeeds 
In action before they were quite deſtroyed. It is the more 
probable that this diſeaſe was owing to imported contagion; 
becauſe we are affured, that this form of the fickneſs was not 


| peculiar to our land, but that it made great deſtruction with. 


the fame ſymptoms in Germany and other countries g. 
I call this diſtemper a Plague with leſſened force; e 


1 though its carrying off thouſands for want of right. manage- 


ment was a proof of its malignity, which indeed in one re- 


ſpect exceeded that of the common Plague itſelf, (for few who 
were deſtroyed with it ſurvived the ſeizure above one natural 
day), yet its going off fafely with profuſe ſweats in twenty- 

four hours, when due care was taken to promote that evacua- 
6 tion, ſhewed it to be what a learned and wiſe hiſtorian calls 


who aſſigns this reaſon for expreſſing himſelf thus, that if de 


; Parken was 175 8 warm with” tomporate” order DEN com- 
„vid. b Febr. Epheeer. Brizan. a and Lord Bae | 4 
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mit, rather a ſurprize to nature, than obſtinate to remedies; | 


lt Contagio. in Firenze, « e Sommone Hiſt 


Ke 
25 


recovered . And, what I think yet more remarkable, 
Tons which was the natural.criſis of this diſtemper, has 
been found by great phyſicians the beſt remedy againſt the 
common Plague; by which means, when timely uſed, that 
diſtemper may ſometimes be carried off without any external 
tumours, . Nay, beſides, a judicious obſerver informs us, th 
in many of his patients, when he had broken the violence o 
the diſtemper by ſuch an artificial ſweat, a natural ſweat not 
excited by medicines would e torch. ee refreſh» 
ing T. 

And I cannot Ke 4 0 54 as a „ eee of * 3 
have been advancing, that we had here the ſame kind of 3 
ver in the year 1713, about the month of September, which 
was called the Dunkirk fever, as being brought by our ſol- 
diers from that place. This probably had its original from 
the Plague, which a few ycars before broke out at Dantziek, - 
and continued ſome time an 11 the cities of. the north. 
With us this fever began only wit 
went off in large ſweats uſually after a day's.confinement ; but 
at Dunkirk it was attended With the. ac ecken T 
voniting diarrhœa, & c. 

To return from this digreſſon: "from, ll that bas been ps 
it appears, I think, very plainly, that the Plague is a real 
poiſon, which, being bred in the ſouthern, paris of the world, 
is carried by commerce irc other countries, particularly into 
Turky, where it maintains itſelf by a kind ot circulation from 
perſons to goods; which is. chieſſy owing to the negligence of 
the people there, ho are ſtupidly careleſs in this affair: — 
| when the conſtitution of the air happens to favour infection, 
it rages there with great violence: that at that time more 
eſpecially diſeaſed perſons, give it to one angther, and from 
them contagious matter is lodged in goods of a looſe and ſoſt 
texture, which being packed up and carried into other un- 
tries, let out, when opened, the impraſos © I ſeeds of contagion, 
and produce the diſeaſe — the air is diſpoſed to give 
them force; otherwiſe they may be diſſipated without any 
conſiderable ill effects: and, laſtly, that the air does not uu 
ally diffuſe and ſpread theſe to any great diſtance, if intete 
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"A Bit is a e 6 . OM the ee is not a 
native of our country, ſo this is likewiſe an encourage- 


ment to the utmoſt diligence 1 in * opt 1 vo Nek 


ourſelves clear from it. FA Fg 

This caution conſiſts of two parts prey ing its 
being brought into our iſſand; and, if * a Rs ſhould 
happen, the putting a ſtop to its ſpreading among us. 
lde firſt of theſe is provided for by the eſtabliſhed aethod 
of obliging ſhips, that come from infected places, to perform 
_ quarantine :5as to which, I thiok it neceſſary that the follow: 
ing rules be obſerved. 

Near to our ſeveral ports, there ſhould be kavdezpbi bellt 
in conyenient places, (on little iſlands if it can ſo be), for the 
reception both of men and goods which arrive from places 

d of infection: the keeping men in quarantine on 
board the ys being not "ſufficient; the only uſe of which is 
to obſerve whether any die among them: for infection may 
be preſerved ſo long in clothes, in Which it is once lod 
that as much, nay more of it, if ſickneſs continues in the a; 
may be brought on ſhore at the end than at the beginning of 

the forty days; unleſs a new quarantine be begun every time 
any perſon dies, which might not go but with the deſtruc⸗ 
2 of the whole ſhip's crew. 

If there has been any ges Baenper in the ir , the 
| found men ſhould leave theis clothes, which ſhould be "On 
in the ſea, the men waſhed and ſhaved, and, having freſh 
clothes, ſhould ſtay i in the lazaretto thirty or forty days. The 

reaſon of this is, becauſe perſons may be recovered from a 
iſeaſe themſelves, and r retain mattet of infection about 
hem a conſiderable time; as we frequently ſee the ſmall- pox 

Wees 
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nw from thoſe who'h | have ſeveral days before paſſed meg | 
the diftemper. 
Tbe ſick, if chere be any; ſhould be kept i in ou FREY | 


from! the ſound, and, ſome time aſter they are well; ſhould 
alſo be waſned and ſhaved, afid have freſh clothes; whatever 


they wore while ſick being ſunk or buried; and then being 


removed to the houſes of the found, ſhould: een there 


thirty or forty days. "O07 95} * 
I am particularly coriful to deſtroy! the eltives of the fek; 2 
| becauſe they harbour the very quinteſſenee of contagion. - A 
very ingenious author, in his admirable deſeription of the 


Plague at Florence in the year 1348, relates what himſelf 


_ faw: That two hogs, finding in the ſtreets the rags which had 
been thrown out from off'a poor man dead of the diſeaſe, af. 
ter ſnuffling upon them, and tearing them with their teeth, 
they fell into convulſions, and died in leſs than an hour: The 
learned Fracaſtorius' acquaints us, that in his time, there 
being a Plague in Verona, no leſs than twenty - five perſons 
were ſucceſſively killed by the infection of one fur garment. 
And Foreſtus gives 4 like 
died by playing upon clothes brought to Alckmaer in North- 
Folland from an infected houſe in Zealand 1. The late Mr. 
Williams, chaplain to Sir Robert Sutton, when ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, uſed to relate a ſtory of the ſame nature 
told him by a baſſa: That, in an expedition this baſſa made to 
the frontiers of Poland, one of the janizaries under his dom- 
mand died of the Plague; whoſe jacket, a very rich one, being 
bought by another Janizary, it was no ſooner put on, but he 
alſo was taken ſick and died: an 
five Janizaries more, ho afterwards wore it. This the baſſa 


inſtance of ſeven children, who 


d the ſame misfortune befel 


related to Mr, Williams, ehiefly-for the ſake" of this farther 
circumſtance, that the incidents now mentioned prevailed 


upon him to order the burning of the garment; deſigning by 
this inſtance to let Mr. Williams fee” there were Turks whe 

allowed themſelves in ſo much freedom of thought, as not to 
pay that ſtrict regard to the abe ae ol — 


as the vulgar among them do. 
If there has been no —— iy hip, 5 Cops no reaſon 
15 the men ſhould perform quarantine. Inſtead of this, 


they may be waſhed, and rug: clocks aa! in enen 


bean for one week 
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But the greateſt danger is from ſuch goods as are apt to 


retain infection, ſuch as cotton, hemp, and flax, paper, or 
books, ſilk of all forts, linen, wool, feathers, hair, and all 
kinds of ſkins. The lazaretto for theſe ſnould be at a diſtance 
from that for the men; and they muſt in convenient ware- 
| houſes be unpacked, and expoſed, as much as may be, to the 

This may perhaps ſeem too long; but as we do not know 
how much time preciſely is neceſſary to purge the interſtices 
of ſpongy ſubſtances from infectious matter by freſh; air, the 


caution cannot be too great in this point. Certainly the time 


here ptopoſed, having been long eſtabliſhed by general cuſtom, 
ought not in the leaſt to be retrenched; unleſs there could be 
a way found out of 


ting tender animals near to them, particularly little irds: 
becauſe it has been obſerved, in times of the Plague, that the 


country has been forſaken by the birds; and thoſe kept in 


houſes have many of them died. Now, if it ſhould be 
found, that birds let looſe among goods at the beginning of 
their quarantine, are obnoxious to the contagion in them, it 
may be known, in good meaſure, when ſuch goods are be- 
come clean, by repeating the trial till birds let fly among them 
receive:no hurt. But rhe uſe of this expedient can be known 
only by experience. In the mean time, I own I am fond of 


the thought, in compaſſion to poor labourers, who muſt ex» - 


poſe their lives to danger in the attendance upon this work: 
and though T am well aware that there are Plagues among 


animals, which do not indifferently affect all kinds of them, 


ſome being confined to a particular ſpecies, (like the diſeaſe 


of the black cattle here, a few years ſince, which neither pro- 
ved infeEtious to other brutes, nor to men); yet it has always 


been obſerved that the true Plague among men has been de- 
Kruftive to all creatures of what kind ſoever. 
A very remarkable ſtory, lately communicated to me by a 


* of undoubted credit, is too much to the purpoſe to 


— 


be here omitted. The fact is this: In the year 1726, an 
Engliſh ſhip took in goods at Grand Cairo, in the time of the 


Plague's raging there, and carried them to Alexandria. Up- 


on opening one of the bales of wool in a field, two Turks 


employed in the work were immediately killed; and fome 
- birds, which happened to fly over the place, dropped down 


dead. 
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trying when bodies have ceaſed to emit 
the noxious fumes. Poſſibly this might be diſcovered by put : 
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| - ___ + However, the uſe of quarantines is not wholly fruſtrated 
bdbdbuy our ignorance of the exact time required for this purifica - 
tion: fince the quarantine does at leaſt ſerve as a trial whe» 
FE: ther goods are infected or not; it being hardly poſſible, that 
| 2 * : every one of thoſe” who are obliged to attend upon them 
aan eſcape hurt, if they are ſo. And whenever that happens, 
1 the goods muſt be deſtroyed. . ens” ROD Tn 1 | 
| I take it for granted, that the goods ſhould be opens 
1 when they are put into the lazaretto, otherwiſe their bein 
* 4 there will avail nothing. This is the conſtant practice in the ; 
= wa ports of Italy. That it is ſo at Leghorn, appears by the ac- 
count lately publiſhed of the manner in which quarantines 
are there performed: and I find, that the ſame rule is obſer- 
ved at Venice, from an authentic paper I have before me, 
FF containing the methods made uſe of in that city, where qua- 
* RL rantines have been enjoined ever ſince the year 1484; at . 
A which time, as far as 1 can learn, they were firſt inſtituted in EN 
Europe. In that place all bales of cotton, of camel's or of 
beaver's hair, and the like, are-ript open from end to end, 
3 and holes made in them by the porters every day, into which 
=. they thruſt their naked arms, in order that the air may have 
' 1== free accels to every part of the goods. That ſome ſueh cau- 
3 :iions as theſe ought not to be omitted, is clearly proved by the 
misfortune which happened in the land of Bermudas about 
the year 1695; where, as the account was given me by the 
” my learned Dr. Halley, a fack of cotton, put on ſhore by ſtealth, 
lay above a month without any prejudice to the people of 
the houſe where it was hid: but when it came to be diſtribu- 
ted among the inhabitants, it carried ſuch a contagion along 
with it, that the living ſcarce ſufficed to bury the dead. This 
3 relation Dr. Halley received from Captain Tucker of Bermu- 
= das, brother to Mr. Tucker late under-ſecretary in our ſecre- 


._- cary's He. IR . 

—_— 1 as it has been frequently experienced, that of all 
1 the goods which harbour infection, cotton in particular is the 
moſt dangerous, and Turky is almoſt a perpetual ſeminary of 
ſttzhe Plague; 1 cannot but think it highly reaſonable, that 
whatever cotton is imported from that part of the world, 
ſhould at all times be kept in quarantine: becauſe it may 
have imbibed- infection at the time of its packing up, not- 

JF ___ - withſtanding no miſchief has been felt from it by the ſhip's 
= company. And the length of time from its being packed up 
8 - to its arrival here, is no certain ſecurity chat it is cleared from 
the infection. At leaſt, it is ſound, that the time employed 
by ſhips in paſſing between Turky and Marſeilles, is not long 
6 enougk 
: * 


enough for goods to loſe * infection: as n not only 
from the late inſtance, but alſo from an obſervation made i i 


à certain memorial drawn up by the deputy of trade at Mar- 
ſeilles . Marſeilles is the only port in France allowed to re- 


ceive goods from the Levant, on accourtt of its ſingular con- 
venience for quarantines, by reaſon of ſeveral ſmall iſlands 
ſituated about it. The ports of France in the weſtern ocean 


Darving had a deſire to be allowed the ſame liberty, their de- 


uties preſented, in the year 1701, a memorial to the royal 
council of trade, containing ſeveral reaſons ſor their preten- 
ſions. To this the deputy at Marſeilles makes reply in the 


memorial I am ſpeaking of, in which this advantage of Mar- 


ſeilles for quarantines above the other ports is much inſiſted 


upon: and, to evince the importance thereof, it is declared 
in expreſs words, that many times perſons bare been found in 
that place to die of the Plague in their attendance upon goods 


under quarantine. Now, if it be certain, that goods have 
tetained infection during their paſſage from Turky to Mar- 
ſeilles; it is too hardy a preſumption to be admitted in an af - 


fair ſo important as this, that they muſt neceſſarily loſe: all 


contagion in the time of their coming to us, becauſe the voy- 


age is ſomething longer. But beſides this, there are ſome few £2 
inſtances of goods that have retained their infection — 


years. In particular, Alex. Benedictus gives a very diſtin 


relation of a feather-bed, that was laid by ſeven years on ſu 
ſpicion of its being infected, which produced miſchievous ef · 
fects at the end of that great length of time T. And Sir 


Theodore Mayerne relates, that ſome clothes fouled with 
blood and meter from Plague-ſores, eins lodged between 
matting and the wall of a houſe in Paris, gave the Plague 
ſeveral years after to a workman who took them ee Which 
preſently ſpread through the city . 1 e 

What makes cotton ſo eminently n us *þ is its great 


aptitude to imbibe and retain any fort of efftuyia near it; of ö 3 
which I have formerly made a particular experiment, by 
cauſing ſome cotton to be placed for one day near a piece of 


putrefying fleſh from an amputated limb, in a bell - glaſs, but 
without touching it: for the cotton imbibed ſo ſtrong a taint, 


that * 15 up in a | cloſe bak, 1 it nes ite ne wor 


„ Nemorials A 6 the depnties bf th council of ade, 


in France, to the royal council, p. 44. and 45. 


f Alex. Benedict. De Peſte, cap. 3. 
+ In a paper of advice againſt the Plague, laid * theking 


and council by Sir Theod. e in the year 1631. MS. 
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| above ten months, and would, I believe, have kept it for ye: 


tis cotton had been thus impregnated with the fumes of er- 
rupted matter from one ſick of the Plague, I make no doubt 


Mn Db een 8 ru PLAGUE: ob 


If, inſtead of the fumes of putrefied fleſh from a ſound body, 


but it would have communicated infection. And the expe- 


riment would have ſucceeded alike in both caſes, if, inſtead of 
cotton, filk, wool, or hair, had been incloſed in the veſſel: 
animal ſubſtances being the moſt- apt to attract the volatile 


particles which come from bodies of the ſame nature wick 
themſelves. 

As all . Provifians ſhould. be made both for the 
found and fick, who perform quarantine; ſo the ſtrict keep- 


ing of it ought to be enforced by the ſevereſt penalties, And 


if a ſhip comes from any place where the Plague raged, at * 


the time of the ſhip's departure from it, with more than uſu- 
al violence, it will be the ſecureſt method to fink all the goods, 
and even the ſhip ſometimes; Win if any on board have 


died of the diſeaſe. 
Nor ought this further caution to be Stetten chat ahi 
the contagion has ceaſed in any place by the approach of win- 
ter, it will not be ſafe to open a free trade with it too ſoon: 
becauſe there are inſtances: of the diſtemper's being ſtopt by 
the winter cold, and yet the ſeeds of it not deſtroyed, but only 
kept unactive, till the warmth of the following ſpring has 
given them new life and force. Thus in the great Plague at 
Genoa, about fourſcore years ago, which continued part of 


| two years, the firſt ſummer about ten thouſand died; the 


winter following hardly any; but the ſummer after no leſs 


than ſixty thouſand. Likewiſe the laſt Plague at London ap- 
_ peared the latter end of the year. 1664, and was ſtopt during 


the winter by a hard froſt of near three months continuance z 
ſo that there remained no farther appearance of it till the en- 
ſuing ſpring“. Now, if goods brought from ſuch a place 


ſhould retain any of the latent contagion, there will be dan- 
ger of their producing the ſame miſchief in the place to which 


they are brought, as they owe have cauſed in that on 
whence they came. 


But, above all, it 1 erde han ab clandeſtine import- 
ing of goods de puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour; from 


Which w Bis practice I ſhould always apprehend more 
danger o 


ſoever. 


n the diſeaſe than by any N EV what- 


Co: - ne 
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-4 Theſe are, I think, the molt amavorial points en, 
gard is to be had in defending ourſelves againſt contagion 
ftom other countries. The particular manner of putting theſe 
directions in execution, as the viſiting of ſhips, regulation of 
lazarettoes, &cc. I leave to proper officers, who ere e 
times ODE ales _—_ 26 r e e e 


Of Ropping th progres of th Plague if i hould ener our | 
country. 


- * * 


IE next confidevation 3 is, — 8 to do in . 1 
a miſcarriage in the public care, by the neglect of 
2 Ws. or otherwiſe, ſuch a calamity ſhould be ſuffered to 
al us. 

There is no evil in the world, in which the great rule. of 
reſiſting the beginning, more properly takes place than in 
the preſent caſe; and yet it has unfortunately happened, that 
the common ſteps formerly taken have had a N tendency 
to hinder the putting this maxim in practice. is 

As the Plague always breaks out in. ſome particular place, 
It is certain, that the directions of the civil magiſtrate ought 
to be ſuch, as to make it as much for the intereſt of infected 
families to diſcover their misfottune, as it is, when a houſe is 
on fire, to call in the aſſiſtance of the neighbourhood:  where- 
as, on the contrary, the methods taken by the public on ſuch 
_ occalions have always had the appearance of a ſevere difci- - 
pline, and even puniſhment, rather than of a compaſſionate 
care; which muſt naturally make the infected ee the diſ- 
wo as long as was poſſible. | f 

The main import of the orders iſſued out at theſe times 
was ; as ſoon as it was found that any houſe was infected, 
to keep it ſhut up, with a large red croſs, and theſe words, 
c Lord have mercy upon us, painted on the door; watchmen 
attending day and night to prevent any one's going in or out, 
. ſuch phyſicians, dan en, ee e nurſe . 
„Vid. Direitions for the cure of the . . the — 0 


of phyſicians; and orders by the Lord * and Aldermen of. 
bows in Publilhed 1665. + 


» þ ; Fo ers, 
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ers, 6. as were allowed by authority; and this to continu * 
at leaſt a month after all the family was dead or recovered. 
It is not eaſy to conceive a more diſmal ſcene of miſery than 
this: families locked vp from all their acquaintance, though 
ſeized with a diſtemper which the moſt of any in the world 
requires comfort and aſſiſtance; abandoned it may be to the . 
treatment of an inhumane nurſe, (for ſuch are often found at 
| theſe times about the ſick); and ſtrangers to every thing but 
1 the melancholy fight- of the progreſs death makes among 
1 themſelves: with ſmall hopes of life left to the ſurvivors, and 
| thoſe mixed with anxiety and doubt, whether it be not better 
As to die, than. to prolong a miſcrablo Wing, after the loſs of 
' their beſt friends and neareſt relations. 
| | If fear, deſpair, and all dejection of fits FY not * — 
of dy to receive contagion. and give it a great power, where it 
is received, as all phyſicians agree they do; I do not ſee how - 
a diſeaſe can be more enforced than by ſuch-2 treatment. 
Nothing can juſtify ſuch cruelty, but the plea, that it is * 
the good of the whole community, and prevents the ſpread- 
ing of infection. But this upon due conſideration will be 
found quite otherwiſe: for while contagion is kept nurſed up 
in a houſe, and continually increaſed by the daily conqueſts it , 
makes, it is impoſſible but the ait ſhould become tainted in fo _ 
eminent a degree, as to ſpread the infection into the neigh- 
bourhood upon the firſt outlet. The ſhutting up houſes in 
this manner is only keeping ſo many. ſeminaries of contagiony : ws 
ſooner or later to be diſperſed eons tor the waiting a 2 
month, or longer, from the death of the laſt patient, will. | 
avail no more than keeping a bale of infected goods — *. 
the poiſon will fly out, whenever the Pandora's box is opened. 
As theſe meaſures were owing to the ignorance of the true 
nature of contagion, ſo they did, I firmly believe, contribute 
very much to the long continuance of the Plague, every — 


=” 1 they have been eme in this city: and no doubt," 
1 8 have had as ill ef in other countries. 
It is therefore no wonder, that grievous Webiste See 8 


fas made againſt this unreaſonable. uſage; and that the eiti- 
Zens were all along under the greateſt apprehenſions of being 
thus ſhut up. This occaſioned their concealing the diſeaſe as 
: - . lang as they could, which contributed very much to the en- 
I - forcing and ſpreading of it: and when they were confined, it 
* often happened that they broke out of their imprifonment, 
either by getting out at windows, Sc. or by bribing the 
„ watchmen at their doors; and ſometimes even by murdering 
3 We. Hence, i in the nights, people were often met running 
1 "IC We 35 "_ 
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about the ſtreets, with hideous ſhrieks of horror and weng 


| que diſtracted, either from the violence of the fever, or 


om the terrors of mind into which they were thrown, . 
the daily deaths they ſaw of their neareſt relations. 

In theſe miſerable eircumſtances, many ran away, and ben 
the had eſcaped, either went to their friends in the country, 

uilt huts or tents for themſelves in the open fields, or got 
pot board fhips lying in the river. A few alſo were faved by 
keeping their houſes cloſe from all com munication with their 
neighbours . 

And it muſt be obſerved that whenever popular mesure 
prevailed fo far, as to procure ſome releaſe for the ſick, this 
was remarkably followed with an abatement of the diſeaſe. 
The Plague, in the year 1636, began with great violence; 
but leave being given by the king's authority for people to quit 
their houſes, it was obſerved, that not one in twenty of the 
well perſons removed fell ſick, nor one in ten of the fick died +. 
Which fingle inſtance alone, had there been no other, nn 
have been of weight ever after to have determined the maę 
ſtracy againſt too ſtrict confinements. But beſides this, a pre- 
ceding Plague, viz. in the year 1625, affords us another in- 
ſtance of a very remarkable decreaſe upon the diſcontinuing 


to ſhut up houſes. It was indeed ſo late in the year, before 
this was done, that the near approach of winter was doubtleſs 


one reaſon for the diminution of the diſeaſe, which followed: 
yet this was ſo very great, that it is at leaſt paſt diſpute, that 


the liberty then permitted was no impediment to it. For this 


opening of the houſes was allowed of in the beginning of 
September: and whereas the laſt week in Auguſt, there died 
no leſs than four thouſand two hundred and eighteen, the very 


next week the burials were diminiſhed to three thouſand three 


hundred and forty-four; and in no longer time than to the 
fourth week after, to eight hundred and fifty- two t. 
Since therefore the management in former times be 


anſwers the purpoſe of diſcovering the beginning of the infec-⸗ 
tion, nor of putting a ſtop to it when diſcovered, other mea- 


fures are certainly to * taken; 1 1 e ee be ol 
ho 6 ING * ; 


don, 17 22. 
1 Diſcourſe upon the * * Tho. Gon 3 
Ts "prop The N "= houſes OY debated, Anno, 1665, 


FL. „„ 115 There . 


* vid. a Journal of the Plague 3 in 1665, wr; 2 citizen., Lon. | 
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eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of ſome of the principal officers of ſtate, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, ſome of the chief magiſtrates of 
the city, two or three ph ſicians, &c. And this council 
ſhould be intruſted with ſuch powers, as might enable them 
to ſee all their orders executed with impartial juſtice, and that 
no unneceſſary hardſhips, under any e nnn = 
8. upon any by the officers they employ. e ere 

Inſtead af ignorant old women, who are ee en 


ed ſearchers in pariſhes to inquire what diſeaſes people die of, 
that office ſhould be committed to underſtanding and diligent 


men: whoſe bufineſs it ſnould be, as ſoon as they find any 
heve died after an uncommon” manner, particularly with livid 
ſpots, buboes, or carbuncles, to give notice thereof tothe 


council of health; who ſhould immediately ſend ſkilful phy- 


ſicians to examine the ſuſpected bodies, and to viſit the houſes 
in the neighbourhood, eſpecially of the poorer ſort, among 


whom this evil generally begins. And if upon their report it 
appears, that a peſtilential diſtemper is broken odt, : 
- ſhould without delay order all the families, in which the als 


neſs is, to be removed; the fick to different places from the 


ſound: but the houſes for both ſhould be three or four miles 
out of town; and the found people ſhould be ſtript'of all their 


clothes, and "waſhed and ſhaved, before they go into their new 
lodgings. Theſe removals ought to be made in the night, 
when the ſtreets are clear of people: which will prevent all 


danger of ſpreading the infection. And beſides, all poſſihle 
care ſhould be taken to provide ſuch means of r e or 
_ the fick, that they may receive no inj 


As this management is neceſſary . Weck to the: poor 
wil meaner ſort of people, ſo the rich, who have conveni- 


encies, may, inſtead of being carried to lazarettoes, be obliged 
to go to their country-houſes; provided that care be always 
taken to keep the ſound ſeparated from the infected. And at 
the ſame time all the inhabitants who are yet well, ſnould be 


permitted, nay eucouraged to leave the unt which,” the 
thinner it is, will be the more healthy. b e 


No manner of compaſſion and care ſhould be wanting to 


the diſeaſed; to whom, when lodged in clean and airy habita- 
tions, there would, with due cautions, be no great danger in 
: CN attendance. All expences ſhould be paid by the pub- 


c, and no charges ought to be thought great, which are 


counterbalanced with the ſaving a nation from the greateſt of 


calamities. Nor does 1 i r to me at all unreaſonable, that 
. Vie i 3 5 W PIO > 10 re. 


, e ought, in Yor 6rſt "aan a n of health to be 
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2 reward ſhould be given to the ton! that makes the” firſt 
diſcovery of infection in any place: ſince it is undeniable, 
that the making known the wil to + thoſe who are provided 
with proper methods 1 i ir, is ache 521 ah main MP to- 
wn the overcoming it. 


Although the methods bes it in they cant; as well > ag 


in our own, have generally been different from what.we have 


here recommended; yet there are not wanting ſome inſtances 
of extraordinary ſucceſs attending theſe tures whenever | 


| they have happened to be put in practice. 


The magiſtrates of the city of Ferrara in Traly, f in the year 
1630, when all the country round about them was infected 
with the Plague, obſerving the ill ſucceſs of the conduct of 


their neighbours, who, for fear of loſing their commerce, did 
all they could to conceal the diſeaſe, by keeping the ſick in 


their houſes, reſolved, whenever occaſion ſhould e e 
take a different method. Accordingly, as ſoon as they re 
ceiyed information, that one had died in their city of the 
ſtilence, they immediately removed the whole family he be- 


| longed to into a lazaretto, where all, being ſeven in number, 


likewiſe died. But though the diſeaſe was thus malignant, it 
went no farther, being ſuppreſſed at once by this method. 
Within the ſpace of a year the ſame caſe returned ſeven or 
eight times, and this management as often put a ſtop to it. 
The example of this city was afterwards followed more than 
once by ſome other towns in the ſame territory, with ſo good 


ſucceſs, that it was thought expedient, for the common good, 
to publiſnh, in the Memoirs of the people of Ferrara, this de- 
claration: That the only remedy againſt the Plague is to make 


the moſt early diſcovery of it that is 1 fe bie and thus to 


——_—_— it in the very beginning *. 


No leſs remarkable than this occurrence at Ferrara 18 har 
Happened at Rome, in the Plague I have taken notice of be- 
fore, in the year 1657. When the diſeaſe had ſpread itſelf 
among both rich and poor, and raged in the moſt violent man- 


ner the Pope, appointed Cardinal Gaſtaldi to be commiſſary- 


general of health, giving him for a time the power of the 


whole ſacred college, with full commiſſion to do whatever he 


ſhould judge neceſſary. Hereupon he gave ſtrict orders, tha 
no ſick or fuſpected perſons ſhould ſtay in their own houſes. 
The ſick he removed, upon the firſt notice, to a lazaretto in 
the iſland of the 'Tyberz and all who were in the ſame houſes 


ht ws 8 to other en _ without es jw in n to 


Muratori dens dell Peſt lib. i. c. 5. | 
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be Sei to the illand, if they ſhould fall ek. At the fame 


time, he took diligent « care tg ſend away their goods to an airy . | 


place to be cleanſed. He executed theſe regulations with 10 


much ſtrictneſs, that no perſons of the higheſt quality were 


exempted from this treatment; which occaſioned at firſt great 
complaints againſt the cardinal for his ſeverity; but ſoon after 
he had general thanks: for in c- months time, by this means, 
he entirely cleared the city of the Peſtilence, which had con- 


tinued in it almoſt two years. And it was particularly Obſer- 


ved, that whereas before, when once the diſeaſe had got e 5 
a houſe, it ſeldom ended without ſetzing the whole family; 1 
this management ſcarce ſive out of an hundred of the nd 

perſons removed were infected“. | 

I cannot but take notice, that the Plague was el * 


Marſeilles a full fortnight by the ſame meaſures, and probably ; 


might have been wholly extinguithed, had not new force been 


given it by the unſeaſonable confidence of the inhabitants up- 


on. this intermiſſion; which, we are informed, was fo great, 
rhat they would not believe the Peſtilence had been at all 
among them, and publicly upbraided the phyſicians and ſur· 
geons for frighting them cauſeleſsly f. At this time, no doubt, 
they muſt have neglected the cautions neceſſary for their ſecu- 
rity ſo much, as to leave us no room to be ſurprized, that 
the diſeaſe ſhould after this break- out again * too 8 
violence to be a ſecond time overcome. + -  - | 
But, beſides theſe examples in foreign dire we OY 
one inſtance of the ſame nature nearer home. When the 

Plague was laſt here in England, upon its firſt entrance into 
Poole in Dorſetſhire, the magiſtrates immediately ſuppreſſed 
it by removing the ſick into Peſt-houſes without the towu, 
as is well remembered there to this time. A very remarkable 

occurrence has greatly contributed towards preſerving all the 
circumſtances of this tranſaCtion in memory. They found 
ſome difficulty in procuring any one to attend upon the ſick 
after their removal; which obliged the town to engage a 
young woman, then under ſentence: of death, in that ſer- 
vice, on a promiſe to uſ2 their intereſt for obtaining her par- 


don. The young woman eſcaped the diſeaſe, but negleCti: 


- to ſolicit the corporation for the accompliſhment of their en- 
gagement with her, three or four months after ſhe was bar- 
BRIE port boy oy the Toy bens A Ie en them. 


* Cardin, Gaſtaldi, ec Peſte, c. io. 
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I would have it here obſerved, that as the advice I aye 
been giving is founded upon this principle, that the beſt me- 
thod for ſtopping infection is to ſeparate the healthy from the 
diſeaſed; ſo in ſmall towns and villages, where it is practica- 
ble, if the ſound remove themſelves into barracks, or the like 


airy habitations, it may probably be even more uſeful than 


to remove the fick.. This method has been found beneficial 
in France after all others have failed. But the ſucceſs of this 
proves the method of removing the ſick, where this other 
cannot be practiſed, to be the molt proper of any. 
When the ſick families are gone, all the goods of the 


| houſes, in which they were, ſhould be buried deep under 
ground. This I prefer to burning them; becauſe, eſpeciall 


in a cloſe place, ſome infectious particles may poſſibly be diſ- 
perſed by the ſmoke through the neighbourhood ; according 
to what Mereurialis relates, that the Plague in Venice was 
augmented by burning a large quantity of infected goods in 
the city *. A learned phyſician of my acquaintance lately 
communicated to me the relation of a caſe, (given to him by 
an apothecary who was at the place when the thing happen- 
ed), very proper to be here mentioned. The ſtory is this: 
Ar Shipſton, a little town upon the river Stour in Worceſter= 
ſhire, a poor vagabond was ſeen walking in the ſtreets with 
the ſmall-pox upon him. The people, frightened, took care to 
have him carried to a little houſe, ſeated upon a hill, at ſome 
diſtance from the town, providing him with neceſſaries. In 
a few days the man died. They ordered him to be buried 
deep in the ground, and the houfe witb his clothes to be 
burnt. The wind, being pretty high, blew the ſmoke upon 
the houſes on one ſide of the town: in that part a few days 
after, eight perſons were ſeized with the ſmall-pox. So dan- 
gerous is heat in all kinds of peſtilential diſtempers, and ſo 
diffuſive of contagion. And moreover, the houſes themſelves 
may likewiſe be demoliſhed or pulled down, if that can con- 


veniently be done; that is, if they are remote enough from 
others: otherwiſe it may ſuffice to have them thoroughly 


cleanſed, and then plaſtered up. And after this, all poſſible 
care ought ſtill to be taken to remove whatever cauſes are 
found to breed and promote contagion. In order to this, the 
overſeers of the poor (who might be aſſiſted herein by other 


officers) ſhould viſit the dwellings of all the meaner ſort of the 


inhabitants, and where they find them ſtifled up too cloſe and 


naſty, ſhould leſſen their number by ſending ſome into better 


De Peſtilent. cap. 21. 


lodgings, 


— 


and n to pig them more cleanly and (wee. ' 


No good work carries its own reward with it nuch 26 
chis kind of charity: and therefore, be the expence what it 
will, it muſt never be thought unreaſonable: -for nothing ap- 
| proaches ſo near to the ſirſt original of the Plague, as air pent 
up, loaded with dam ; md corrupted with the chnet, that 


proceeds from i] bodies. 
Our common priſons afford us an Inftance of ſomething 
Eke this, where very few eſcape what they call the Jail-feyer, 
which iu Awayd ttende]with 4 degree of malignity in prox 
| portion Yo the cloſeneſs and tench of the place: and it would 
_ xertainly very well berome the wiſdom of the government, 4 
well with regard to the health of the town, as in compaſſion 
to the 1 re to take care, that all houſes of confinement 
mould be kept as airy and dean, as EGU ter the uſe 
co which they are defighed. 
ns black affize u Oxford, held in the caſtle there in the 
r 1577, will never be forgot“; at Which the judges 8 
al, , and altnoſt all that were 33 the number of three 
2 were killed by a porfonous Tteam, thought ſome 
to have broken — tot the earth; but by a ks und 
reat philoſopher more juſtiy ſuppoſed to have been brought 
y the priſoners out of the Jail into Towrt, it being obſerved, 
that they alone were not ityuretd by it. 
At the ſame time that this ate is tlten'of; houſes; 6 
per officers ſhould be ſtrictly charged to fee that the ſtreets 
e wafſhed and kept clean from filth; carrion, and all manner 
of nuifanees, Which ſhould be carried away in the a 
time: nor ſhould the layſtalls be ſuffered to be too near the 
city. Beggars and idle perſons ſhould be taken up, and ſuch 
miſerable Objects, as are neither fit for the common hoſpitals 
ei work-houſe, 4 mould be provided for in an Hofpiral of in- 
_ Eurables. 
| Orders indeed of this kind are neceſſary to be 6bleryed * 
All times, eſpecially in populous eities; and therefore 1 am 
Jorry to take notice, chat in theſe of London and Weſtminſter 
there is no good police eſtabliſhed in theſe reſpects; for want 


of Fe citizens aud gentry are every day annoyed more | 
If ery procumrion we have cu prove 68 
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ecfeul, chars: will be no need of any methods for corre 


the air, purifying houſes, or of rules for preſerving. IC 
perſons from infection: to all which, if the Plague get head, 
Jo that the ſick are too many to be removed, (as they will be 
when the diſeaſe bas raged. for A. confiderable time), 1505 
muſt be had. 

As to the firſt, fire bas "wy alot. univerſally recom- 
mended for this purpoſe, both by the ancients and moderns, 
who have adviſed to make frequent and numerous fires in the 
towns infected. This precept, I think, is almoſt entirely 
founded Upon a tradition,” that hs put a ſtop to a 
Plague in Greece by this means. But it is to be obſerved, 
chat there is no mention made of any thing like it in the 
works of Hippocrates. - The beſt authority we have for it is 
the teſtimony of Galen, though it is alſo mentioned by other 


2 Galen, recommending Theriaca againſt the peſti - 
en 


_ 


ce, has thought fit, it ſeems, to compare it to fire; and, 
upon this conceit, relates, that Hippocrates cured a Plague, 
which came from Athiopia into Greece, by purifying the air 
with fires; into which were thrown ſweet-ſcented: herbs and 
flowers, together with ointments of the fineſt flavour. It is 
remarkable, that among the epiſtles aſeribed to Hippocrates, 


which, though not genuine, yet are older than Galen, there 
4 


is a decree ſaid to be made by the Athenians in honour of 
this father of phyſicians, which, making mention ol the.ſer- 


vice he had done his country in a Plague, fays only, that he 


ſent his ſcholars into ſeveral parts, with proper inſtructions to 


eure the diſeaſe. By which it ſhould ſeem, that this ſtory of 
the ane wp Lach at all ry Race at the time when 


fit this 2s 8 _ amo ag eee er. he 


makes uſe of to ee a certain cuſtom of the N 
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Tee, that writers have concluded a little too baſtily for the 
uſe of common ' fires in this caſe, upon the authori . and ex- 
-ample of Hippocrates, though we ſhould allow the fact as re- 
lated by Galen; when it will not from thence appear chat 
Hippocrates himſelf relied upon them, ſince he thought it 
neceſſary to take in the aſſiſtance of aromatic fumes. But as 
ttzhis fack is not grounded e ſufficient authority, ſo it is "4 
| _ needleſs to inſiſt long upon it. The paſſage I have cee ens Wo | 
from Plutarch will better explain what was the ſentiment of 
thoſe phyſicians who approved the practice. It ſeems they 
expected from thence to diſpel the thickneſs and foulneſs of 
the air. And no doubt but ſuch evil diſpoſitions of the air 
- as proceed: from damps, exhalations, and the like, may be 
corrected even by common fires, and the prediſpoſition of it 
from theſe cauſes to receive infection ſometimes. removed. | 
But I think this method, if it be neceſſary, ſhould be put in 
| practice before the coming of the peſtilence: for hen the 
_diſtemper is actually begun, and rages, ſince it is'known' W 
be ſpread and increaſed by the heat of the ſummer, and on 
the contrary checked by the eold in winter; undoubtedly, 
whatever increaſes that heat, will ſo far add force to the dif- 
eaſe: as Mercurialis takes notice, that ſmiths, and all thoſe | 
who worked at the fire, were moſt ſeverely uſed in the Plagus 
at Venice in his time . Whether the > fry fires may do 
dy correcting any other ill qualities of the air, will counter. 
balance the inconvenience upon this account, experience only 
can determine: and the fatal ſueceſs of the trials made here » 
in the laſt plague, is more than ſufficient to «diſcourage any — 
Farther attempts of this nature. For fires being ordered in all- 
the ſtreets for three days together, there died in one night 
following no leſs than four thouſand, (if we may believe Dr. 
Hodges); whereas, in any ſingle week before or after, never 
twice that number were carried off f. And we find that, up- 
Don making the ſame experiment in the laſt Plague at Mar- 
ſeilles, the contagion was every day ſpread more and more og 
throug h the city with increaſed rage 5 violence 1. „ 
: What has been ſaid of fires, is lixewiſe to be 080 of 
: krieg of guns, Which ſome have too raſhly adviſed. The pro- 
. er eee; ee eee 
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though this be directly contrary 


ol poiſonous minerals ought to be reckoned dan 


nature of peſtilences, adyiſe people to keep themſelves as airy 


as poſſible, and to chuſe dwellings expoſed to the wind, ſitu- 


ate high, and refreſhed with running waters. 


Ass for houſes, the firſt care ought to be to ke them 6 San | 
for as naſtineſs is a great ſource of infeftian, ſo. cleanlineſs is 


the greateſt preſervative z which ſhews-us the true reaſon why 


the poor are moſt obnoxious to cbntagious difcaſes. It is 
. femarked of the Perſians, that though their country is ſur- 
rounded every year with the Plague, they ſeldom or never 
ſuffer any thing by it themſelves: and it is likewiſe known, 


that they are the moſt cleanly people of any in the world, 


and that many among them make. it a great part of their relj- 


gion to remove filthineſs and nuiſances of every kind from all 
places about their cities and dwellings 7. | 


Feldes this, the Arabians adviſe the keeping houſes cool, as 


another method of their purification; and therefore, to anſwer 
this end more fully, they directed to ſtre them with cooling 
Yerbs, 2s roſes, violets, 'water-lilies, Scr. and to be waſbed 
with water and vinegar: than all which, eſpecially the laſt, 
nothing more proper can be propoſed. I think it not im 

proper likewiſe to fume houſes with vinegar, either alone or 
together with nitre, by throwing it upon a hot iron or tile; 
| to what modern authors 
moſtly adviſe, which is to make fumes with hot things, as 
benzoin, frankincenſe, ſtorax, &c. from which I ſee no rea- 
fon to expect any virtue to deſtroy the matter of infection, or 
to keep particular places from. a diſpoſition to receive itz which 
are the only things here to be aimed at. The imoke of ſul- 
phur, perhaps, as it abounds with an acid ſpirit, which is 
found by experience to be very penetrating, and to have a 
great power to. repreſs fermentations, may promiſe ſome ſer- 


Vice this WAaY« 


As hot fumes appear to be generally ulelefs, I the ſteams 


| gerous: and 
therefore I cannot but diſſuade the uſe of all fumigations with 
-mercury-or arſenic. Much leſs would L adviſe, as ſome have 
done, the wearing arſenic upon the pit of the ſtomach as an 
amulet: ſince this practice has been often attended with very 
in conſequences, and is not grounded upon any good autho- 


* Rhazes, de Re Medica, lib. iv. c. 24. et Avicenn. Can. Med. 
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 vieys. but probably men in miſtaking the 
Arabian word dar ni. which ſignifies cinnamon, for the Latin 
de arſenico, as I have formerly ſhewn k. 

The next thing after the purifying of houſes, is to n 
; by what means particular perſons may beſt defend themſchves : 
againſt contagion : for the certain doing of which, it would 


be-neceſſary to put the humours of the body into ſuch. a. fate, 


as not to be alterable by the matter of infection. But ſince 
this is no more to be hoped for than a ſpecific preſervatise 
from the ſmall- pox; the moſt that can be done, will be to 
keep the body in ſuch order, that it may ſuſfer as little as 
polſible. The firſt ſtep towards which, is to maintain a god 
ſtate of health, in which we are always leaſt liable. to fuller 
by any external injuries; and not to weaken the body by eva- 

cuations. The next is, to guard againſt all dejection — ſpi- 
rits, and immoderate paſſions; for theſe, we daily obſerve, do 
expoſe perſons to the more common contagion. of the ſmall- 
pox: 'Theſe ends will be beſt anſwered by living with tem- 
perance upon a good generous diet, and by avoiding faſtings, 
 watchings, extreme wearinels, &e. Another defence. is, to 
ufe whatever means are proper to keep the blood from infla- 
ming. This, if it does not ſecure from contracting infec- 
tion, will at leaſt make the effects of it leſs. violent. The 
moſt proper means for this, according to the advice of the 
Arabian phyſicans, is the repeated uſe of acid fruits, as pome - 


granates, Seville qranges, lemons, tart apples, &. but, above 


all, of wine-vinegar in ſmall quantities, rendered grateful to 
the ſtomach by the infuſion of ſome ſuch ingredients as gen-— 

tian root, galangal, 8 3 berries, &c. Which 
medicines, b corre r, and taking off ſome ill 
effects it mig age _— —. upon the ſtomach, will be f 
good uſe: a theſe, and all other hot aromatic drugs, though 
much recommended by authors, if uſed alone, are moſt likes 
Iy to do hurt by over-heating the blood. N 

I cannot but recommend likewiſe. the uſe of iſſues, The 
| 22 place for them I take to be the inſide of the thigh a2 

ittle above the knee. Beſides, the ſmoking tobacco, much 
applauded by ſome, ſince it may be pr. in practice withaut 
any great inconvenience, need not, I think, be gm — 

ſince-none of theſe methods promiſe an | 

tection; z as leaving the place — | is the a, pk 8 = 
ſo the next to it is to avoid, as much as may be, the near ap- 
_ pred to the ſick, or to ſuch as have but lay 6 TR: | 


25 Meck. Account of Poiſons, E 111. & or «It | 
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For the greater ſecurity herein, it will be adviſeable to avoid 
all crowds. of people. Nay, it ſhould be the care of the ma- 
giſtrate to prohibit all — aſſemblies; and likewiſe to 
oblige all who get over the diſeaſe to confine themſelves for 
Toime time, before they appear abr. 


The advice to keep at a diſtance from the ſick, is alſo to be 


underſtood of the dead bodies; which ſhould be buried at as 
great a diſtance from dwelling-houſes as may be; put deep 


in the earth, and covered with the exacteſt care; but not 


with quick- lime thrown in with them, as has been the man- 
ner abroad: for I cannot but think that this, by fermenting 


with the patrefying humours of the carcaſes, may give riſe to 
noxious exhalations from the ground. They ſhould likewiſe 
be carried out in the night, while they are yet freſh and free 


from putrefaction: becauſe a carcaſe not = beginning to 
corrupt, if kept from the heat of the day, hardly emits any | 


As for thoſe who muſt of neceſſity attend the fick, fone 


farther directions ſhould be added for their uſe. Theſe may 
be comprehended in two ſhort precepts. One is, not to ſwal- 


low their ſpittle while they are about the ſick, but rather to 
Jpit it out: the other, not ſo much as to draw in their breath 


when they are very near them. The reaſon” for both theſe 


appears from what has been ſaid above concerning the man- 
ner in which a found perſon receives the infection. But in. 
caſe it be too difficult conſtantly to comply with theſe can- 


tions, waſhing the mouth frequently with vinegar, and hold- 


ing to the noſtrils a ſponge wet with the ſame, may in ſome 
meaſure ſupply their place. Pd. TER ee OTST 
This is the ſum of what I think moſt likely to ſtop the pro- 


grels of the diſeaſe, in any place where it ſhall have got ad- 
mittance. If ſome few of theſe rules refer more particularly 
© to. the city of London, with ſmall alteration they may be 


applied to any other place. It now remains therefore only 


to lay down ſome directions to hinder the diſtemper's fpread- 


ing from town to town. The beſt method for which, where 
it can be done, (for this is not practicable in very great ci- 
ties), is to caſt up a line about the town infected, at a conve- 
nient diſtance; and by placing a guard, to hinder people's paf- 
ſing from it, without due regulation, to other towns: but not 
abſolutely to forbid any to withdraw themſelves, as was done 


in France, according to the uſual practice abroad; which is | 


an unneceſſary ſeverity, not to call it a cruelty. I think it 
will be enough, if al who deſire to paſs the line be permit- 
ted to do it, upon condition they firſt perform quarantine 
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for. about twenty days in tents, or other more convenient ba. 
bications. But the greateſt carè muſt be taken, that none 
without conforming themſelves to this order; both by keeping - 
diligent watch, and by. puniſhing, with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
any 7 that (hall either have done ſo, or attempt it. And the 
better to diſcover ſueh, it will be requiſite to oblige all who 
travel in any part of the country, under the fame penalties, * 
to carry with them certificates either of their coming from 


21 not infefted,, or l their paſſing the line by pers | 
My On. ; 


This. 1 take to be 2 more effectual method to keep the i in. 


fection from ſpreading, than the abſolute refuſing a paſſage 
to people upon any terms. For when men are in uch! immi- 

nent danger of their lives where they are, many, no doubt, 
if not otherwiſe allowed to eſcape, will uſe endeavours to a 
it ſecretly, let the hazard be ever ſo great. And it can hard- 
ly be, but ſome will ſucceed in their attempts; as we ſee it 
| me often happened in France, notwithſtanding all their care. 
But one that gets off thus clandeſtinely, will be more likely 
to carry the diſtemper with him, than twenty, nay, a hun- 
| drags that go away under the preceding reſtrictions; eſpecial- 
becauſe the infection of the place, he flies from will by © 
Ks management be rendered much more intenſe. For con- 
fining people, and ſhutting them up together in great numbers, 
will make the diſtemper rage with augmented force, even to 
the increaſing it beyond what can be eaſily imagined; as ap- 
pears from the account which the learned Gaſſendus? has gi. 
ven us of a memorable; Plague, which happened at Digne in 
Provence, where he lived, in the ear 1629. This was ſo. 
terrible, that in one ſummer, out of ten thouſand inhabitants, 
it left but fifteen hundred, and of them all but five or fix had 
gone through the diſeaſe. And he aſſigns this, as the princi · 
pal cauſe of the great deſtruction, that the citizens were too 
| cloſely confined, and not ſuffered ſo much as to go to their 
country houſes. Whereas in another peſtilence; which broke 

out in the ſame place a year and an half after,, more liber- 
| mo Hein allowed, there did not die above one hundred per 


For theſe reaſons, I think, to allow people with proper cau- 


tions to remove from an infected place, is the beſt means to ' 
ſuppreſs the contagion, as well as the moſt humane treatment 
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 thod of inveſting towns infected, which is certainly che wol 
proper that can be adviſed, to keep the aliſcaſe from | 
ing, will be no inconvenience to the places ſurrwunded. 
we contrary, it will rather be ufeful to chem; eres the gen 
wy eſtabliſh ſuch regulations for the ſafety of thoſe whs 
bring proviſions, as ſhall remove the fears which migbe- 
otherwiſe difcourage them. 
The ſecuring againſt all apprebenfions of this "TY is 6f 
fo great importance, that in eities too large to be inveſted, as, 
for __ this city of London, the magiſtrates muſt oſs 
all poſfible ce to ſupply this defect, not only by ſettin 
up e ut their city, but by making it in the 
particular manner therr care to appoint fach orders to be ob- 
lerved at them, as they ſhall judge will be moſt fatisfuQoty to | 
e about. =, | 
ough liberry ought to iven to the no fort 
of 0 by an —.— be aero to Eee yet a the 
line, which are eur of materials retentive of infection. For, 
in the preſent cafe, when infection has ſeized any part of a 
country, much preater care ought to be taken, that no ſeeds 
of the contagion be conveyed about, than en the diſtem- 
per is at a great diſtance: becauſe a bale of goods, which 
Hall have imbibed the contagious aura when packed up in 
Turky, or any remote parts, when unpacked here, may 
chance er. with fo healthful a temperament of our air, 
- That it ſhall not do much hurt. But when the air of any one 
of our towns ſhall be ſo corrupted, as to maintain and/{pread. = 
the peſtilence in it, there will be little reaſon to believes. 
1 the Air of the reft of the country is in much better 
te. i | 
For the fame ns quarantines mda more Arieny be 7 
enjoined, when the Plague is in a D 2 8 Wok | 
- when it is more remote. 
The advice here given with eſpe „ is hat dal ; 
dbttdantly confirmed from the * 1 ave given above, 
chat goods have a er of ſpreading contagion to diſtant 
places; but might be farther illuſtrated by many inſtances 
of ill effects from the neglect of this caution in times of the 
Plague. I ſhall mention two, which happened among us du- 
king che laſt Plague. I have had hero already to obferve, 
that the Plague was in Poole. It was carried to that place by 
ſome goods contained in a pedlar's pack. The Plague was 
likewiſe at Eham in the Peak of Derbyſhire, Being brought 
thither by means of a from . to a ao” 
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= wy village, containing ſome alias; relating to his trade. 
There being ſeveral incidents in this latter inſtance; that will 
not only ſerve to eftabliſh in particular the precepts I have 
been giving, in relation to goods, but likewiſe all the reſt of 
the ditections that have been ſet down for ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the Plague from one town to another; I ſhall finiſh 
this chapter with a particular relation of what paſſed in that 
place. A ſervant, who firſt opened the foreſaid box, com- 
plaining that the goods were damp, was ordered to dry them 
at the fire; but in doing it was ſeized with the Plague, and 
died: the ſame misfortune extended itſelf to all the reſt of 
the family, except the taylor's wife, who alone ſurvived. 
From hence the diſtemper ſpread about, and deſtroyed in that 
village, and the reſt of the pariſh, though a ſmall one, be- 
tween two and three hundred perſons. But, norwitlſignding 
this fo great violence of the diſcaſe, it was reſtrained from 
reaching beyond that parrſh by the care of the rector; from 
| whoſe fon, and another worthy: gentleman, I have the rela- 
tion. This clergymare adviſed, that the ſick ſhould be remo- 
ved into huts or barracks built upon the common; and pro- 
curing, by the intereſt of the then Earl of Devonſhire, that 
the people ſhould be well furniſhed with proviſions, he took 
effectual care that no one ſhould go out of the pariſh: and 
by this means he protected his neigh bours from infection with 
complete ſucceſs. 
I have now gone through! the hies Sith of ae” 
tion againſt the Plague, and ſhall conclude with lome general 
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2 appears, Gael "what eme Wee gad in 48 ta. of. 
this diſcourſe, that the Plague and the ſmall-pox are k. 
eaſes which bear a great fimilitude to each other; both being 
b contagious fevers from Africa, and both attended with certain 
cruptions. And as the eruptions or puſtules in the ſmall- pon 
are of two kinds, which has cauſed he diſtemper to be divi- 
ded into two ſpecies, the diſtinct and confluent; fo we have _ 
ſhewn two ſorts of ecuptions or tumours likewiſc to attend the 
Plague. In the firſt and mildeſt kind of the ſmallpox the 
3 riſe Io above the gs of the ſkin, and cl. 
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.a digeſted pus: but in the other, the puſtules lie flat, and are 
filled with an indigeſted ſanies. The two kinds of critical tu - 
mours in the Plague are yet more different. In the moſt fa- 

vourable cafe, the morbific matter is thrown upon ſome of 
the ſoſteſt glands near the ſurface of the body, as upon the 
inguinal, axillary, parotid, or maxillary glands: the firſt ap- 

pearance of which is a ſmall induration, great heat, redneſs, 
and ſharp pain near thoſe glands. Theſe tumours, if the pa - 
tient recover, like the puſtules of the diſtinct ſmall · pox, come 
to a juſt ſuppuration, and thereby diſcharge the diſeaſe. In 
worſe cafes of the diſtemper, either inſtead of theſe tumours, 
or together with them, carbuncles are raiſed. The firſt ap- 
| -pearance of them is a very ſmall indurated tumour, not ſitu. 
atꝗted near any of the fore- mentioned glands, with a duſky red- 
| neſs, violent heat, vaſt pain, and a blackifh ſpot in the middle 
of the tumour. This ſpot is the beginning of a gangrene, 
which ſpread itſelf more and more as the rumour increaſes. 
But, beſides the agreement in theſe critical diſcharges, the 
two diſtempers have yet a more manifeſt likeneſs in thoſe livid 
and black ſpots, which are frequent in the Plague, and the 
ſigus of ſpeedy death: for the ſame are ſometimes found to 
attend the ſmall-pox with as fatal a conſequence; nay, I have 
ſeen caſes, when almoſt every puſtule has taken this appear- 
ance, Moreover, in both diſeaſes, when eminently malig- 
- nant, blood is ſometimes voided by the mouth, by urine, 
or the like“ And we may farther add, that in both death is 
uſually cauſed by mortifications in the viſcera. This has 
conſtantly been found in the Plague by the phyſicians in 
France; and I am convinced, from accounts I have by me 
of the diſſection of a great many who had died of the ſmall 
pox, that it is the ſame in that diſtemper. | 
Ihis analogy between the two diſeaſes, not only ſhews us; 
| _ that we cannot expect to cure the Plague, any more than the 
- - tmall-pox, by antidotes and ſpecific medicines; but will 
likewiſe direct us in the cure of the diſtemper with which we 
axe leſs acquainted, by the methods found uſeful in the other 
 dileaſe, which is more familiar to un. 
In ſhort, as in the ſmall-pox, the chief part of the ma- 
nagement conſiſts in clearing the prime viz in the beginning; 
jn regulating the fever; and in promoting the natural diſ- 
charges; ſo in the Plague the ſame indications will have place. 
Ihe great difference lies in this, that in the Plague the fever 
js often much more acute than in the other diſtemper: the 


vid. Obſerr. er Reflex, furla Peſte de Marſeilles, p. 333 
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els are ſometimes inflamed; and the erup- 
tions require external applications, which to the puſtules of 
the ſmall-pox are not neceflary,. - 

When the fever is very acute, a cool regimens. commonly 


But whenever the pulſe is languid, and the heat not exceſſive, ; 


moderate cordials mult be-uſed, | 
The diſpoſition of the ſtomach 9 bowels to be inflamed, 


makes vomiting not ſo generally ſafe in the Plagues as in the 
ſmall- pox. The moſt gentle emeties ought to be uſed, none 


better than ipecacuanha; and great caution muſt be bad, that 


the ſtomach or bowels are not inflamed when they are admi- 
niſtered: for if they are, nothing but certain death can be 


expected from them: otherwiſe at the beginning they will be 


always uſeful. Therefore upon the firlt illneſs of the patient 
it muſt carefully be conſidered, whether there appear any 
ſymptoms of an inflammation having ſeized theſe parts: if 


The eruptions, whether glandular tumours, or carbuncles, 


| ſo beneficial in the ſmall-pox, is here ſtill more neceſſary. = 


there are any marks of this, all vomits muſt be omitted; " 
not, the ſtomach ought to be gently moved. _ 7 


maſt not be left to the courſe: of nature, as is done in the 


ſmall-pox;, but all diligence muſt be uſed, by external appli- 
caticns, to bring them to ſuppurate- Both theſe tumouts are 


to be treated in moſt. reſpects alike... As ſoon as either of 


them appears, fix a cupping · glaſs to it without ſcarifying;, 
and when that is removed, apply. a enn See or 
plaſter of warm gums. 

If the tumours do not come to ſuppuration, which the car- 


. bundle ſeldom or never does; but if a thin ichor or matter 
exudes through the pores; or if the tumour feel ſoft. to the 


touch; or laſtly, if it has a black etuſt upon it, then it muſt 


be opened by inciſion, either according to the length of the 


tumour. or by a crucial ſection. And if there is any =_ 
ed. 


mortified, as is uſually in the carbuncle, it muſt be ſeari 
This being done, it will be neceſſary to ſtop the bleeding, and 
dry up the moiſture with an actual — dreſſing the 


wound afterwards. with doſſils, and pledgets ſpread with the 
common digeſtive made with ter | vinth. cum vitel. ov. and 
dipped. in a mixture of two parts of warmed oil of turpen- 


tine, and one part of ſp. ſal. ammon. or in balſ. te. rebinth. 


and over all muſt be put a cataplaſm of theriac. Lond. 


ſomentation made by warm aromatic plants with ſpirit of 


N 


wine in it; 255 ker, if 2 to make the. wan N 15 
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Tze next day the wound . be well bathed with a 
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by which the ſloughs will ſeparate. Aden thi hs: ulcer! mer 


be treated as one from an ordinary abſceſs. 155 
Farther, in the glandular tumours, when they r 
we ought-not to wait till the matter has made its way to the 
outer ſlein, but to open it as ſoon as it is riſen to any bigneſs: 
becauſe theſe tumours begin deep in the gland, and often mor- 
tify, before the ſuppuration has reached the ſkin, as the phy- 
fictans 1 in France have found upon diſſecting many bodies. 
This is the method in which the Plague muſt be treated in 
following the natural courfe of the diſtemper. But the patient 
in moſt cafes runs ſo great hazard in this way, notwithſtand- 
ing the utmoſt care, that it would be of the greateſt ſervice 
to mankind under this ealamity, if ſome artificial diſcharge 
for the corrupted humours could be found out, not liable to 
ſo great hazard as the natural way. To this purpoſe large 
bleeding and profuſe rowing are nee to us , | 
| ſome experience. 

Dr. Sydenham tried both aka evacuations with _ me- 
ceſs, and has made two very judicious remarks upon them. 
The firſt is, that they ought not to be attempted unleſs in the 

beginning of the fickneſs, before the natural courſe of the 
= ore has long taken place: becauſe otherwiſe we can on- 
ly expect to put all into confuſion without any advantage. His 
other obſervation is, that we cannot expect any proſperous 
event from either of theſe evacuations, unleſs they are very co- 
pious; there being no proſpect of ſurmounting ſo violent a 
malignity without bolder methods than muſt be taken in or- 
rde caſes. — 
As for bleeding, by ſome accounts from Frunbs; I have 
been informed, that ſome of the phyſicians there have carri- 
_ ed this practice ſo far, as, upon the firſt day of the diſtemper, 
to begin with bleeding about twelve ounces, and then to . 5 
away four or five ounces every two hours after. The 
tend to extraordinary ſucceſs from this method, with the 1. A 
ſiſtance only of cooling ptiſans, and ſuch like drinks, which 
they give plentifully at the ſame'time. Such profuſe bleeding: 
as this may perhaps not ſuit with our conſtitutions ſo well as 
with theirs ; for in common caſes they uſe this practice much 
more freely than we: yet we muſt draw blood with a more 
liberal hand than in any other caſe, if we expect ſucceſs from 
it. I ſhall excuſe myſelf from defining exactly how large a 
quantity of blood is requiſite to be drawn, for want of parti- 
cular experience: but I think fit to give this admonirion, that, 
in 110 deſperate a caſe as This, i it is Fes prudent to run ſome. 
3 33 hazard 
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haxard of exceeding," than to let the paticnt periſh for want 
of due evacuation. © | | 
As for ſweating, iet is the other method vol it 
ought, no doubt, to be continued without intermiſſion full 
twenty. four hours, as Dr. Sydenham adviſes. He is fo par- 
ticular in his directions about it, that I need fay ] little. 1 ſhall 
only add, that theriaca, and the like ſolid medicines, being ; 
offenſive to the ſtomach, are not the moſt proper ſudorifics. 
I ſhould rather commend an infuſion in boiling water of Vir- 
ginia ſnake- root, or, in want of this, of ſome other warm 
aromatic, with the addition of about a fourth part of aqua 
theriacalis, and a proper quantity of ſyrup of lemons to ſweet- 
en it. From which, in illneſſes of the ſame kind with the 
Jail-fever, which approaches the neareſt to the om. I 
have ſeen very good effects. 1 
Whether either of theſe methods, of bleeding or of fweat< 
| ing, will anſwer the purpoſe intended by them, muſt be left 
to a larger experience to determine; and the trial ought b 
no means to be negleCted, eſpecially i in thoſe caſes hich 


promiſe but little ſucceſs from wy natural courſe o& the | 
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Conſiderable part of this diſcourſe was written by me 
many years ſince; and the whole had been finiſhed 
and given to the public long ago, would the buſineſs of my 
profeſſion, in which I have been conſtantly engaged, have 
allowed me time to do it. However, I flatter myſelf, that 
this intermiſſion of the work will in the main turn to the 
advantage of the reader: becauſe, whatever inconveniencies 
may attend age, they are, for the moſt part, amply compen- 
ſated by daily acquiſitions of knowledge and experience. 
Wherefore, without farther apology, I ſhall now briefly lay 
down the motives which firſt induced me to write on this 
In the year 1717, the learned Dr. Freind publiſhed the 
firſt and third books of Hippocrates's Epidemics, illuſtrated 
with nine commentaries concerning feyers. Of theſe the 
ſeventh treats of purging in the putrid fever, which follows 
upon the "confluent Small-Pox; and, in ſupport of his opi- 
nion, he has annexed to it the letters of four phyſicians to 
himſelf on that ſubject; one of which is mine. For after 
having been ſeveral years one of the phyſicians. to St. Tho- 
mas's hoſpital, in the year 1708, I obſerved, that ſome of 
my patients recovered N a very malignant ſort of Small- 
Pox, even beyond expectation, by a looſeneſs ſeizing them on 
the ninth or tenth day of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes earlier. 
Hence I took the hint, to try what good might be done by 
opening the body with a gentle purge on the decline of the 
diſtemper, eſpecially where the patient had conſtantly been 
coſtive from the beginning; which is far from being an un- 
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1 common caſe. The ſucceſs was in a great meaſure anſwer- 
N able to my withes ; for, by this method, I recovered many who 
141 were in the moſt imminent danger. e Diab 


At that time, and indeed during the remainder of his 
life, I was ſtrictly joined in friendſhip with Dr. Freind; and 
as we frequently converſed on the buſineſs of our profeſſion, 

I explained this point of practice to him, and met with his 
approbation. Soon after this, he was called to a conſulta- 

: tion with two other eminent phyſicians, on the caſe of a 

= young nobleman, who lay dangerouſly ill of the Small- Px: 
whereupon, be propoſed my method. But they obſtinately 
1 . | oppoſed | 


D E * 4 e . „„ 


| add it until the eh day from the eevipetin, When 


the caſe appearing quite deſperate by convulſions, with a 
| lethargy eoming on apace, they coniented to give him a 
gentle laxative draught; which had a very good effect. 
Hereupon Dr. Freind gave his opinion to repeat it; but 
that was over - ruled, and the patient died the ſeventh day 


after. The doctor himſelf has over! an ee tn 5 
5 this caſe * 
- Is air Ban net great a ay that even s b 
tlemen of the faculty were divided upon it; ſome commend- 
ing, others finding fault with Dr. Freind's advice: Which ſo 


eſſentially affected his reputation, that he thought himſelf 
under a neceſſity of vindicating it: and therefore he intreat- 
ed me to ſend him the purport of our former converſation in 


writing. Such was our friendſhip, that I ſoon complied with 
his requeſt; and be ſhewed my letter to Dr. Radcliffe, (who 
at that time was very deſervedly at the head of his profeſſion, 
upon account of his great medical penetration and experi- 


eneę, and had honoured me with a conſiderable ſhare of in- 


timacy), and told him withal, that he intended to publiſh his 
defence. Whereupon Dr. Radcliffe obtained leave of me 
for Dr. Freind to annex my letter to his book. But after 
two or three ſheets had been printed off, he was prevailed on 
by ſome friends to drop his undertaking; and thus both his 
work and my letter lay by for ſome years, that is, until he 


. publiſhed his commentaries on fevers. While he was em- 


ployed in this work, he had freſh thoughts of printing the 
' aforeſaid letter with it; for which purpoſe I reviſed and en- 
larged the letter, tranſlated; it from the original Engliſh into 
Latin, and, 1 in ſhort, og Re LR it into che m in 3 


iT appears in that book. 


It very rarely happens, that a new. Annie of cute wo 
any diſeaſe gives univerſal ſatisfaction: however, not only 
Dr. Freind and myſelf invariably perſiſted in this from the 


firſt time I mentioned ir to him; but ſeveral phyſicians like- 


wiſe, both in town and country, to whom we imparted it, 


3 


found its ſalutary effects. But there never are wanting ſome 


men of ſo invidious a turn of mind, that their principal 
pleaſure conſiſts in blackening the reputation, and decrying 


the productions of others; as if what they ſtrip their neigh- 


bouts of, was to be added to their own characters. Thus . 


Dr. Freind's book had no ſooner appeared in public, but 
Toa of this ſtamp flew to nds as it to mie the common- 


* Freindi Opera, p. 263. . : | 
F wealth. 
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246 1 b 4 
wealth. In front of this band Rood. Dr. John Woodward, 
phybe· profeſſot at Greſham, college, a man equally ill-bred, 
vain, and ill - natured, who, after- being for ſome time ap- 
prentice to a linen- draper, took it into his head to make a 
collection of ſhells and follits, in order to paſs upon the 
world for a philoſopher; thence having got admiſſion into 
a phyſician's family, at length, by dint of intereſt, obtained 
2 doctor's degree. This man publiſhed a book, entitled. 
The State of Phyſſe and Diſeaſes *, wherein he took great 
liberties with Dr. Freind, and a in the ſame ſentiment 


with him, but pointed bis arrows. moſt particularly at me; 


and theſe were neither arguments nor experiments, of which 
he had none, but bare-taced calumny and raillery, which. 
he poured forth in abundance. It is much againſt my will, 
that 1 thus revive the remembrance. of that libel, which 
already is well nigh: ſunk-into oblivion z and for which the 
author has been juſtly expoſed by Dr. Freind : nor ſhould 1 
dee walted paper on this inſignificant ſtory, had not the ar, 
ogance and vanity of the man extorted it from me. And, in 
— if I have dwelt longer on this whole affair than might 
be expected, my motives were, firſt, to explain who was the 
author of this method of practice, and then, how little os 
dation Dr. eee bas for his Petſanal reflections. and 
brawling. 
Now, as to what concerns Pr ts. 1 mad 8 
the public, that I have preferred perſpicuity to flowers of 
language, by delivering every precept in as few words as to 
me ſeemed conſiſtent with a clear conveyance of my notions : 
and I have added. ſome particular rules and cautions. relating 
to cathartics, for the ſake of young phyſicians chiefly ; who 
are often diſpoſed too raſhly to attempt, and too eagerly to. 
embrace every novelty in practice, eſpecially when handed 
down to them from perſons of whom they have a high opi- 
nion. For nothing can be ſo univerſally uſeful, as not to be 
liable to ſome exception; and it is ſometime as great a mark 
of ſound judgment, not to do miſchief, as to do good}. 
Wherefore, not only in this caſe, but in all others within 
the compaſs of our art, the ly rk e 10:4 
E wenden that of the peoft . 


Nothing does goad, bat what may ob burt to 


4 * London, 1718. "ig | 4s Hippocrates in bin brd book 
of epidemics. 1 Ovid. * lib. ii. ver. 266. 1 
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When Thad finiſhed this ſmall work, T thought it might 
be no leſs agreeable than uſeful to the gentlemen of the fa. 
cCulty, if to it I annexed Rhazes's treatiſe of the Small- Pot 
and Meaſles, faithfully tranflated from the original Arabie 

into Latin: as it contains an ample detail of many things 
relating to the nature and cure cf" theſe diſeaſes, which, 
making proper allowances for time and place, coincide pretty 

much with the doctrines I have laid down. And, indeed, it .. 

7 bas given me no ſmall pleaſure, to fee my ſentiments con- 
| firmed by the greateſt phyſician of the age he lived in. But 
I have often wondered how it came to paſs, that this book 
had never before been publiſhed, either in Arabic, or in La- 
tin from the Arabic. Robert Stephens was the firſt who + 
publiſhed it in Greek, at the end of his edition of Alexander 
Trallian's work in the year 1548. Ihe Greek copy bas 
been tranflated into Latin by three ſeveral perſons; the firſt 
of whom was Georgius Valla of Placentia, whoſe verſion 
was publiſhed at Venice, A. D. 1498, and went through 
ſeveral editions. This was followed by a ſecond, done by 

Johannes Guinterius of Andernac, printed at Straſbourg in 

1549: and Nicolaus Macchellus, a phyfician of Modena, 

put forth a third, printed at Venice in 1555, and again in 

1586 f. Now, the Greek copy was not tranſlated directly 
from the Arabic, but from a Syriac verfion, which latter 
ſeems to have been done for the uſe of the common people; 
and upon comparing the Greek with this Latin tranflation 

from the Arabic, which -I now publiſh, it will appear very 
inaccurate, by the entire omiſſion of ſome things, and faulty 
rendering of others; whether through the inſufficieney or 
negligence of the Syriac or Greek tranſlator, I ſhall not de- 

5 termine. But the manner how I acquired my copy is this: 

1 After having cauſed a diligent ſearch to be made in our 
public libraries for an Arabic copy of this treatiſe to no pur 
poſe, I wrote to my good friend the celebrated Dr. Boer- 

haave, profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Leyden, en- 

treating him to inform me, if ſuch an one could be found in 
the public library there, which I knew. to be very rich in 
Arabic manuſcripts. A copy was accordingly found, which 
he got tranſcribed by the Arabic profeſſor, and kindly ſent it 
over to me; but it proved to be full of faults. This, howe- 
ver, I gave at two ſeparate times to two gentlemen of cha- 
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racter, to put it into Latin. One was Solomen Negri, a 
* The Greek title is Peg Ady Tio? Nees. | 5 
+ Vid. Fabricii Bibl. Græc. vol. xii. p. 692. _ 5 
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ive * 3 extremely ey eaſed; ; in all the 8 | 
_ tongues; the other John Gagnier, Arabic reader at Oxford: 
and they both performed the taſk with great diligence. _ But, 
upon comparing the two verſions, J obſerved that they dif- 


. fered in ſeveral places, not in the diction only, but even in 
the ſenſe: wherefore, as I have no knowledge of the Arabie 


tongue, I could not determine which of the two to prefer. 
This uncertainty made me apply to my worthy: friend the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Hunt, for ſeveral years paſt Arabic profeſ- 
ſor in the univerfity. of Oxford, and lately made Hebrew 
profeſſor likewiſe, who, among his many eminent qualities, 

1 univ kat a eſteemed a great maſter of the eaſtern languages. 
This gentleman, at my requeſt, generouſly undertook the 


province of ſtrictly collating the two Latin verſions above- 


mentioned with the Arabic copy, in my preſence; and out 
of them he compiled this, which I now give to the publica 
and-doubtleſs he would have made it much e had * 


. copy * more . 
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| Of the Origin of the Small- Pr. 


4 


1 ſhall briefly inquire into the origin of the Small-Pox, 


where it firſt appeared, almoſt over the whole face. of the 
- earth, as far as I can trace it in hiſtory ; for theſe points once 


ſettled will throw a conſiderable light on the nature of the 


diſtemper, and the methods of cure which I ſhall propoſe in 
the ſequel of the diſcourſe. : | 1 * 


That this is a modern diſeaſe, whereby I mean, that it 


was not known to the ancient Greek and Roman phyſicians, 
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and the manner of its propagation from thoſe countries 


is to me a matter beyond all doubt: for I think they are 


> widely miſtaken, who endeavour to prove, that the anthrax, 


epinyCtis, and ſuch like eruptions on the ſkin, were our 
Small-Pox; becauſe it 1s more than probable, that the ancient 


B I enter on che medical part of my fubject, 1 


phyſicians, who were extremely diligent in the deſeription 


and diſtinctive characteriſtics of all diſeaſes, would not have 
been content with barely mentioning this, which is fo conta-- 


* 


would have minutely deſcribed it, had they been acquainted 
with it. | Ge 7 


gious, and makes ſuch dreadful havock among mankind; but 


. Wherefore, we muſt. have recourſe” to the writings of the 


Arabian phyſicians for the firſt notices of this diſeaſe. The 
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chief of theſe. was Rhazes, who lived about the year of Chriſt 
900. We have a large volume of this great man, publiſhed 
under the title of his Continent, a treaſure of phyſic, which 
ſeems to have been compiled from his common-place book. 
In this he informs us, that a phyſician, whoſe name was Aa- 
ron, (who wrote thirty books of phyſic), had treated of the 
_ diagnoſtics, the various kinds, and the method of cure of the 
_ Small-Pox *. Now, this Aaron was born at Alexandria, and | 
in the reign of Mohammed practiſed about the year 622 Þ 
Whence the learned Dr. Freind conjectured, bob poſſibly 
the Small-Pox took its riſe in Egypt . But the origin of the 
', __.. ' diſeaſe is carried farther back than the time of this Aaron, by 
Dr. John James Reiſke, who ſays, that he read the following 
words in an old Arabic manuſcript of the public library at 
Leyden : „ This year, in fine, the Small-Pox and Meaſles 
& made their firſt appearance in Arabia |.” By this year he 
: means that of the birth of Mohammed, which was the year 
C (8 . . 
Now, upon mature conſideration of the whole affair, Jam 
inclined to think, that there are certain diſeaſes, which are 
4 originally engendered and propagated in certain countries, as 
in their native foil. Theſe by Hippocrates are called diſeaſes 
of the country 5; and ſome of them, ſprung up in various 
1 of Europe and Aſia, from peculiar defects in the air, 
zl, and waters, he has moſt accurately deſcribed J: but the 
more modern Greeks call them 'endemic diſeaſes |. Theſe, _ 
in my opinion, always exiſted in their refpective native places, "1 
as proceeding from the ſame natural cauſes perpetually ex- | 


: 


* 


erting themſelves. _ EC dE ee, 
It is found by experience, that ſome of theſe are conta- 
gious, and that the contagion is frequently propagated to very 
remote countries by means ſuitable to the nature of this or 
that diſeaſe. For ſome not only communicate the infection 
by immediate contact of the ſound with the morbid body, 
but have ſuch force, that they ſpread their pernicious Ted 
by emitting very ſubtile particles; which lighting on ſoft 
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I Hoc demum anno comparuerunt primum in terris Arabum 
variolz et morbilli. Diſp. inaug. Lug. Bat. 1746. 
. | Neale iN Es. 8 | 0 
A Lib. de acre, aquis, et lo cis. 
I EY. Vid. Galen. Com. i. in Epidem. Hip. 
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ſpungy ſubſtances, ſuch as cotton, wodl;' wa Mk and cloth- 
ing, penetrate into them, and there remain pent up for a 
conſiderable time; in the fame manner as I have elſewhere 
accounted for the wide progreſs of the plague from Africa, its 


original country“. Others, on the contrary, ate infectious - 


by contact alone. Wherefore the. firſt fort may be ipread: by 
commerce, but the latter by cohabitation only. 

Of this kind is the venereal diſeaſe; Which, accordi 
hiſtorians of the moſt undoubted credits is a Were of 95 
of the American iſlands, eſpecially Hiſpaniola, and . 
brought over into Spain near the 1 of the fifteenth centu- 
ry: thence, in the year 1495, it was carried to Naples, .du- 
ting tbe war between Ferdinand of Arragon and the French, 
by ſome Spaniſh troops who had contracted it in the afore - 
; Taid land: for theſe and the French ſoldiers having at differ- 
ent times had communication with the ſame women, accord- 
ing as the ſame towns alternately fell into the hands of the 
two contending, parties; this filthy diſeaſe firſt ſpread itſelf 
over the two armies, thence made its way into Italy, a b 
ſince infected moſt parts of the habitable world f. od 

And I very well remember, that a certain Engliſh n mer- 
chant, who had reſided many years in Muſcovy, aſſured me, 
that the venereal diſeaſe was hardly known in that count 
before the reign of the late Czar Peter the Great; beea 

till that time the traffic carried on by the Muſeovites did 


not require much communication or dealing with foreigners, 


But after that emperor. had taken the reſolution of vibting _ 
other parts of Europe, and had ſent many of his ſubjects 
abroad to learn. trades and manufaCtures, theſe carried back 


with them the dire effects of their unlawful luſt into their 


native country; which raged there with the greater ſeverity, 
as inflammations and ulcers are the more difficult 10 be cured 
in cold climates. 5 
But to return to the Small- Pon: 1 really take. this diſcale | 

to be a plague of its own kind, which: was originally bred in 

Africa, and more eſpecially in Æthiopia, as the heat is exceſ : 
five there; and thence, like the true plague, was brought in: 


to Arabia aud Egypt aſter the manner above · mentioned. 


Now, if any one ſhould wonder why this contagion was: 4 5 
long confined to its native ſoil, without ſpreading into diſtant 
countries, I pray him to conſider, that foreign commerce 
was much more dating carried on in ancient times than 
25 a „ 254 i *. 3 1 ; 
* "Diſcourſe on a the Plague, part i, \ chap. 1 bs 178. 5 


Vid. Aſtruc de Morbis Veneris, lib. i. cap. 10, 11. 
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„ wild and ſtupid, that they might ſeem to be of a middle 
| Tpecies between men and brutes; and it is their cuſtom to do 
all fervile offices for the ſailors who land there. Now, it hap- 

pened, that ſome of theſe miſerable wretches were employed 
in waſhing the linen and clothes of thoſe men who had had 
the diſtemper : whereupon, they were ſeized with it, and it 
raged among them with, ſuch violence, that moſt of them 
periſhed under it. But as ſoon as fatal experience had con- 
vinced this ignorant people, that the diſeaſe was ſpread by 
contagion, it appeared, that they had natural ſagacity enough 
to defend themſelves; for they contrived to draw lines round 
the infected part of their country, which were fo ſtricth 
guarded, that, if any perſon attempted to break ee 
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vl ER in our days, eſpecially between mediterranean nations; and 
=: | Dm lkewiſe, that the ancients ſeldom. or never undertook, long 
ae voyages by ſea, as we do. And Ludolfus obſerves, that the 
WER Ethiopians in particular were ignorant of mercantile affairs“ 
12 BW Therefore, when in proceſs of time the mutual intercourſe of 
Na different nations became more frequent by wars, trade, and 
ane other cauſes, this contagious diſeaſe was ſpread far and wide. 
Witt! But towards the end of the eleventh century, and in the be- 
MA ginning of the twelfth, it gained vaſt ground by means of 
yt | the wars waged by a confederacy of the Chriſtian powers 
| Es : againſt the Saracens, for the recovery of the Holy Land; this 
$3: | N being the only viſible recompence df their religious expedi- 
1% BZ tions, which they brought back to their reſpective countries. 
ie From that time forward, wherefoever this moſt infectious di- 
| | WER ſtemper once got a footing, there it has obſtinately held un- 
| ; interrupted poſſeſſion: for the purulent matter, which runs 
* ay out of the puſtules, being caught in the bed-clothes and 
T9 | wearing apparel of the ſick, and there drying, and remaining 
1 inviſible, becomes a nurſery of the diſeaſe, which ſoon 
7 ey breaks forth on thoſe who happen to come in contact with it; 
| HT eſpecially if the ſeaſon of the year, and ſtate of the air, be 
| i 8 / T oo LF FO OE 6 
| | FR In this place, it may not be improper, in confirmation of 
; © the foregoing doctrine, to relate the following fact, which 
| 1 ll was atteſted to me by a gentleman of great experience, who 
95 had been for many years governor of Fort St. George in 
1 the Eaſt- Indies. While he was in that poſt, a Dutch ſhip 
i | 1 | put into the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of the crew of 
1 which had had the Small-Pox in the voyage thither. The 
33 il 4 natives of that country, who are called Hottentots, are ſo 
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chain of reaſoning led us formerly to propoſe, in order to ſtop 
the progreſs of the plague * and which, ſome time after, 
had a happy effect, not only i in checking, but even entirely. 


extinguiſhing that "dreadful calamity. in France, where it 
broke forth, and ene g the cg of pant N iy | ; | 
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or the Nature and Sorts of Ge Small-Pox. 


TAVIN G ſuſkeiently W in the proceiling A 5 
| that the Small-Pox is a diſeaſe of the Seſtilential tribe, 
in 868d to a clearer knowledge of its 1 1 will ny - 


premiſe my notions of peſtilence. 
All fevers, which attack the whole body, may be conveni- 


ently ranged under the three {apron heads of ſimple, purrid, . 


and peſtilentiall. 

Simple fevers ariſe from a long - continued exp of velocity 
in the motion of the blood, and its conſequences, a diſturb- 
ance of its due mixture; and an interruption of the TIO 
0 of the humours in the ſeveral parts of the body. 


- 


Putrid fevers are cauſed, when, together with a concur- 


rence of theſe circumſtances, a lentor enfues in the capillary 


Os "THE Kira 1 Sen re, 1 "ul 


them; in order to fly from the infection, he was immediate - 
ly ſhot dead. Now this fact ſeems the more remarkable, as 

it evinces, that neceſſity compelled a people of the moſt groſs 
ignorance" and ſtupidity to take the fame meaſure, which a 


- 
; * 5 5 
4 4 


blood-veſſels; and as this fizy blood is gradually puſhed for- 


ward by the force of the circulation into the veins, it there _ 
becomes putrid, and impregnates the reſt of the maſs with a 
malignant quality, which is communicated both to che i inter- 5 


nal and external parts of the body. 


Peſtitenciat fevers; i fins; Foalt an ee 


companied with ſome ſort of poiſon. Now, of whatever na-. 


ture this happen to be, it not only infects and corrupts the 


blood, but more particularly ſeizes on the ſubtile nervous 


liquor which is called the animal ſpirits. Hence it is, that 
theſe fevers act with greater rapidity and violence, and are 
much more fatal than the other ſorts. But this one circum- 


ſtance i is common to all fevers, that nature endeavours to con · 
| * Diſcourſe on the Plague, part i. © 2. e 
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quer the diſeaſe, by raiſing ſome: ſtruggle or other, in order 


to throw forth from- the ane ee i Fame 0 
lite. | 


Now, We 3 W vein, eee : 
; ans in the cure of all diſeaſes, I will here, once for all, plain- 
declare my ſentiments of what we ought to underſtand by 
that word. That there is ſomething within us, which per- 
dveives, thinks, and reaſons, is manifeſt beyond contradiction; 
and yet the nature of that ſomething cannot be fully and per- 
fectly comprehended in this life. Wherefore I fhall reſign 
the diſquifition of this point to thoſe, who, while they know 
too little of, and care leis for things falling under their ſenſes, 
take great pleaſure in inveſtigating thoſe things which human 
reaſon is incapable. of conceiving. However, thus far the 
ſoundeſt philoſophers agree concerning it, that it is ſomewhat 
incorporeal. For how can ſluggiſſi matter, which is of itſelf 
void of all motion, be the ſource and firſt cauſe of thought, 
the moſt excellent of all motions? Wherefore, it is ſuffici- 
ently evident, that this firſt mover within us is a ſpirit of 
ſome kind or other, entirely different and ſeparable from ter- 
reſtrial matter, and yet moſt intimately united with our body. 
Moreover, to me it ſeems probable, that this active prin- 
viqhe i is not of the ſame ſort in all; that the Almighty 4 | 
tor has endowed man with one ſort, and brutes rar. it 
that the former ſo far partakes of a divine nature, as to roger able 
to exiſt and think after its ſeparation from the body; but that 
the latter is of ſuch an inferior order, as to periſh with the 
body. The former was by ſome of the ancients called animus, 
the latter anima*; and they believed, that they were both 
 -ngendered in our ſpecies: but this-I take to be an erroneous 
-poſition. For as their anima ſutfices for the functions of life 
An brutes, ſo our animus ſtands not in need of ſuck an aſſiſtant. 
Now; this matter, if I am not miſtaken, ſtands thus: ſuch is 
the compoſition of our fabric, that, when any thing perni- 
cious has got footing within the body, the governing mind 
gives ſuch an impulſe to thoſe inſtruments of motion, the 
animal ſpirits, as to Taiſe thoſe commotions in the blood and 
humours, which may relieve the whole frame from the dan- 
ger in which it is involved. And this is done in fo ſudden a 
manner, ran nen be: ws ede penn ra- 
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Tantum animam, nobis animum quogque. 


Vide etiam Daviſu Not. ad 1 oe 
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having made it appear, that the Small- Pox is an envenomed 


or THE SMALL OX. E ns 


ther than voluntary motion 1 though it be effected in us at 
the command of the animus, and in brutes by the power of 


the anima. And indeed, thoſe very motions, which are com - 
monly called natural and vital, as thoſe of the heart, lungs, 
and inteſtines, which perſevere through the whole courſe of 


ö — even when the will cannot be concerned in them; as 
_— have their beginning from the mind, fo they are perpe - 
tu 


y under its direction. I could eaſily bring many argu» 
ments in confirmation of theſe ſentiments, but they would 


be ſuperfluous in this place. Beſides that I am happily an- 


ticipated by the learned and ingenious Dr. Porterſield, fellow 0 
of the royal college of phyſicians at Edinburgh, who, in a. 
curious diſſertation, publiſhed ſome years ſince *, has treated 
this ſubject with ſuch perſpicuity, that there can 'be no room 
left for doubt. | 
But from philoſophy I return to medicine. Our oni 
Sydenham was fo far of this opinion, as to aſſert, that a diſ- 
eaſe is nothing elſe but an effort of nature to throw off the 
morbific matter, for the health of the patient f. And Hip- 
pocrates, in bis uſual manner, laconically expreſſed the ſame 
thing thus: Nature is the eurer of diſeaſes . Now, this I have 


obſerved more particularly in peſtilential fevers, in which the 


violence of the diſtemper breaks forth on the ſkin in the form 


of puſtules, Ms ant a and buboes ; all which are the very 


venom of the diſeaſe, as the common experiment of giving 
the Small-Pox by inoculation plainly demonſtrates. Thus 


fever, I come to explain its different ſorts; for as to its hi» 
ſtory, I refer to Dr. Sydenham, who was the firſt that divi- 


ded its whole courſe into certain ſtages, and gave the method 
of cure in each. | 


Med n divide-che Gael Pre e e bind 


confluent ſorts, and eſtimate both ſorts by the ſize, number, 
and manner of eruption of the puſtules, But in the progno· 
ſtic they make ſo wide a difference between them, that they 
ba ounce the former ſort to be almaſt void of all danger, 

t the latter always dreadful in its conſequences. Thus much 
indeed i is moſt cen. that the confiuerit. fort are, wn, 10 


„Vid. Medical Edays publiſhed at Edinburgh, vol. m. ff 5 


x11. and vol. iv. effay xv. 


+ Obſervation. medic. circa en acutorum Aiſtoriam, | 
at the beginning 440 | 


0 xs Gs e. Epidem. lib. vi. r ä 
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ſpeaking, mu ch worſe than the di ſtinct, and that many more | 
die of thoſe than of theſe. But yet it ſometimes happens, 
- that a diſtinct ſort may prove more dangerous than the com- 
mon confluent ſort. Moreover, there are many ſymptoms 
extremely dangerous, which are peculiar to the diſtin kind, 
1 as I ſhall ſhew anon. For the danger does not ſo much ariſe 
from the quantity of the purulent matter, as from other cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhall be explained in their due place. 
Wherefore, in my opinion, the Small-Pox' may more ac- 
_ eurately, and agreeably to the nature of the drm be divi- 
ded into ſimple and malignant 
I call fimple all that fort in which: the eruption 1s ed 
with a flight fever of ſhort duration, the puſtules fill kindly, 
_— good matter in a few days, and, in fine, fall off i in dry | 
ca 
The malignant fort is that in which the eruption appears 
with a malignant fever, the puſtules hardly come to any tole- 
Table degree of maturity, and either ſuppurate not at all, or 
if they do in ſome meaſure, as the fever is never off it is with 
great trouble that they at length end in little cruſts. . 
That malignity appears in ſuch various. forms, N 
to che different nature of the puſtules, that its characteriſtio 
ſigns have given various appellations to the Small- Pox: where- 
of the chief differences which have fallen under my obſerva- 
tion are theſe that follow. For the puſtules are either cry- 
ſtalline, warty, or bloody. I am well aware, that authors 
have run into a greater number of ſubdiviſions; but I look 
on the reſt to be either a combination of ſome or all of theſe, 
or only different degrees of the ſame kind: a thing which 
frequently happens in an irregular diſeaſe. ' 
I call thoſe puſtules cryſtalline, which, inſtead of thick, 
well-digeſted matter, contain nothing but a thin, pale water, 
and are in ſome meaſure pellucid. And this ſort is ſome - 
times obſerved, not only in the conlluenty' whey allo i in the di- 
ſtinct Small-Pox. | 
They are called warty, whe the puſtules contain no fluid, 
but grow hard and prominent above the ſkin, in the manner 
of warts. Theſe are peculiar to the diſtinct ſort. - 
The bloody puſtules are produced more RR than one: for 
I have ſeen caſes, where, at the very beginnir 5 the diſ- 
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g | eaſe, the puſtules were ſo many ſmall tubercles full of black - 
1 iſh blood, refembling thoſe raiſed on the ſkin when pinched 
| 0 . with a forceps. And theſe were followed by: an intermixture 
0 - Parie and livid N 1 as pb ylicians deſcribe 1 in the 
my | 
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ttue Plague. But it, more frequently happens, that puſtules 
coming out very thick, on the third or fourth 74, e 
when they ought to fill, become livid, and a little 
with black ſpots ſpread over the whole body; which forbode 
death in a day or two, becauſe they are real gangrenes. It 
very often falls out at this time, that a thin blood flows not 
only out of the patient's mouth, noſe, and eyes, but alſo by 
every outlet of the body; but more eſpecially by the urinary 
paſſages, through which it likewiſe iſſues ſometimes on the 
firſt days of the diſtemper. Theſe are manifeſtly of the con- 


oody, 


fluent fort. | 


Io theſe Dr. Freind * has added A fourth kind of Swall- f 5 


Pox, which he calls ſiliquoſe, in which the puſtules reſemble 


little, round, ſoft, hollow bladders, and contain no fluid. But 
this I place among the cryſtalline ſort; the only difference 


between them being, that in this caſe one part of the fluid, 


which had been thrown into the puſtules, flies off through the 


ſkin, and the other is abſorbed by the lymphatics back into 


It is always a difficult taſk, and ſometimes a needleſs one, 
to inveſtigate the true cauſes of things. But as the public 
may perhaps expect, that I ſhould account for the above-men- 


_ tioned differences in this diſeaſe; I ſhall ſay, that the princi- 
pal reaſons of theſe differences, which have occurred to me 
upon mature conſideration, are, the almoſt infinite variety of 


temperaments in various individuals; the ſeaſons of the year 


and their changes; and, in fine, many accidents which befal 
the body, between the time of catching the infection and the 


appearance of the diſeaſe. For inoculation ſhews, that the 


-  HSmall-Pox does not break forth before the eighth or ninth day 
from receiving the infection. | 1 1% 


- Poſſibly it may be thought ſtrange, that, in enumerating 


theſe cauſes, I have not mentioned a.word of the nature of 
the infecting particles. But, beſides that the knowledge of 


this is not attainable by us, it ſeems to have no great influence 
on the production of this or that particular ſort of the diſ- 


temper. For we frequently obſerve, in the ſame family, 


where one perſon catches it from another, that ſome have a 


favourable, and others a bad ſort. 


But ſuch is the power of temperaments of body, that they | 
deſcend to thoſe of the ſame blood by a fort of hereditary 
right: whence ſome diſeaſes are found to be familiar and fa- 


tal to certain families. 


* Epiſt. De quibuſdam variolarum generibus. 3 
e % 
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As to the ſeaſons of the year, we find, by daily experience, - 
that ſome of them are fitter to produce certain diſeaſes. than 
_ ethers; that they are the cauſes of epidemic fevers; and that 
thoſe chiefly, in which ſome. fluid is to be thrown off by the 
| kin, are th moſt remarkably liable to be affected by their 


But numberleſs are the things comprehended in the third 
article, to wit, all thoſe accidents which happen to the body, 
from the time of taking the infection to the eruption of the 
puſtules. For the poiſon is far from lying quiet all this while, 
but is conſtantly and gradually exerting its malignity, by firſt 
corrupting the animal fpirits, and then the whole . maſs of 
blood and humours. Wherefore, if bodily exerciſe, diet, 
or the affections of the mind, (which have great power in this 
caſe), ſhould happen to make any particular alteration in the 
fermenting fluids, they may eafily occafion various ſorts of 
puſtules, poſſibly in the manner I am going to explain. Th 
The fample Small-Pox are ſuppurations made while. the 
blood is not ſo far vitiated, but that the derivations of the 
humours into the proper parts may be effected tolerably well, 
and the natural functions are not entirely hurt. But in the 
malignant fort the caſe is quite different. For the whole 
maſs of humours is corrupted more or leis, according to the 
nature of the diſeaſe; and the blood is in tuch confuſion, that 
5 the purulent matter cannot be thrown upon the ſkin. Now, 
in this caſe, ſometimes a thin fluid is thrown out, which, 
when watery, makes cryſtalline puſtules; when thick and 
viſcid, warty; and ſiliquoſe, in fine, when the fluid has been 
'  reſorbed by the lymphatics into the blood, and has left the 
puſtules quite empty. Beſides, the texture of the blood is 
too frequently broken to that degree, that it is obſtructed, 
and ftagnates in the ſmall veſſels: whereupon, the ſkin is 
ſtrewed with black ſpots, which are ſo many real gangrenes, 
and hzmorrhages enſue through all the outlets of the body; 
whence this is called the bloody ſort. That theſe horrid © 
ſymptoms are the effects of an acrid poiſon, appears plainly z 
becauſe the ſame happen to thoſe who have been bit by — 
hzmorrhois, a Libyan ſerpent, according to Lucan's beauti- 
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hs And fond admirer of great Cato's worth. 


2 | a And as Corycian ſaffron, when tis 8 


Pours forth its yellow juice through all the bol ; 
Of the hard preſſing boards; fo from the pores 
Of all the parts flow'd ruddy venom'd gore 

His tears were bloody; nature's paſſagess, 
For their own humours, were all fill'd with bt 
His mouth, his noſe, choak'd up with filthy clots: * 

Red ſweats tranſpir d from all the ſkin . 
His e a? one univerſal wound *. 5 


Bur from theſe objects: bene, it is time to pat to ; thol 
which W R__ confer. | 8 
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| Of the Methods of Cure in the Sad. 


'T is moſt ae chat all peſlilentdal diſeaſes. are accom: 
4 panied with the higheſt inflammation of the blood and 
humours, and therefore they all require emptying and cool- 
ing. I begin with rhe ſimple Small-Pox, and ſhall after- 
wards deſcend to the treatment of the malignant oe in it 
ſeveral varieties. 

But, in this Nn ens 5b e two — 
Points. The one regards the management of the fick, and 


the other, the diet proper for him. 


Witch reſpett to the firſt, ſerious attention ſhould be g 
boch to the ſeaſon of the year, and to the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. For the ſame things, that are done with fafety in ſum- 
mer, may be attended with danger in winter; and young lads 
or robuſt men caſily bear what might deſtroy infants, or 
weakly women. But let this be a general rule, to keep the 


patient in bed 3 the firſt days of the diſtemper, taking 


care to defend him from the inclemency of the winter by 
proper means, and to moderate the exceſſive heat in ſummer 
by cool air. But to chill and as it were to freeze up the fick 
in winter, is not the 7 5 a prodcut he IE: but that wy 


* Lib. is, ver. 2 
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* 
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a fool-hardy empiric, trying experiments at the expence of 
unhappy people's lives. Wherefore'a mean is to be obſerved 
herein, by managing the patient in ſuch a manner, as nei- 
ther to ſtifle him with heat or clothes, nor check the erup- 
tion and perſpiration: by cold. However, great care oughr to 
be taken in general, to ſupply him with pure and cool air, 
Which he may take in plentifully: becauſe a hot air Gauſes 
difficulty of breathing, checks the ſecretion of urine, and in- 
creaſes the number of puſtules on the internal organs of the 
body; the conſequences whereof we may juſtly apprehend to 
© be inflammations, and, towards the end of the diſeaſe, gan- 
e „ FP FFF 
v With regard to diet, it ought to be very ſlender, moiften- 
ing, and cooling; ſuch as oat-meal or barley-gruel, &c. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as the food is to be adapted to the ſeveral ſtages 
of the diſeaſe, the beſt regimen in the beginning is that 
which will keep the body open, and promote urine. Theſe 
advantages are obtained by boiling preſerved fruits with their 
food, eſpecially figs, damaſcene plumbs, and tamarinds; and 
giving them ſubacid liquors for drink ; as ſmall-beer acidula- 
ted with orange or lemon juice; whey turned with apples 
boiled in the milk, or with wine; emulſions made with bar- 
ley-water and almonds; Moſelle or Rheniſh wine plentifully 
_ diluted with water; or any other things of this kind. 
When this ſort of diet did not keep the body open, the 
Arabian phyſicians added manna to it; but this they did 
ſparingly, and with caution. For it is quite neceſſary, ſays 
Avicen, that the body be open in the beginning“. Which is 
one of the moſt important advices that can be given in this 
diſeaſe, if to it be added, that urine-muſt be made plentifully, 
For there is a wonderful correſpondence between the ſkin and 
the kidneys; whereby, whatever fluid is wont to be ſecreted 
by the cuticular glands, may with great eaſe be evacuated by 
the urinary paſſages. Wherefore it is very proper to draw 
off as much of the matter of the diſcaſe as can be done, by 
theſe paſſages, in order to prevent the overloading of the in- 
ternal parts. 1 247, : 4s. | 
No let us paſs on to medicines; and, in the firſt place, 
blood-letting is neceſſary. But as diſſentions frequently a- 
riſe on this ſubject, ſome rules are to be laid down concern- 
ing it. 1 e = 


\ 


“ De variolis et morbillis. 


i = 3 1 8 
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cis agreed on all hands, that this remedy is not very ſuits. 


5 "ile to the tendereſt age. But yet, as the blood of infants is 
generally too thick, and too much in quantity for the bulk of 


the body; and as they are oft-times ſeized with convulſions, 


upon the appearance of the diſeaſe, ſome evacuation ought to 
be made: which may be ſafely effected by leeches applied to 
the temples, or behind the ears. Likewiſe, if blood cannot 
be drawn from the arm, in moſt young ſubjects either of the | 


jugulars may be opened without inconvenience. 


That regard is to be had to the patient's ſtrength, of what | 
age ſoever, is manifeſt to all. But the weaknefs is ſeldom ſo 
53 as not to bear ſome loſs of blood, unleſs it be after 


ome extraordinary evacuations. Nor is the pulſe to be over- 


much depended on in this caſe: for it often happens, that the 


thickneſs of the blood prevents the ſecretion of the uſual 
quantity of animal ſpirits in the brain, and that the vital fluid 


is not propelled from the heart with due force: in which 
caſe, by removing the oppreffion, the patient's ſtrength 1 1s obs 
| ſerved even to increaſe with the bleeding. | | 


But in what proportion blood is to be taken away, vill 56 
beſt determined by the vehemence of the diſeaſe. | Many of 


our phyſicians imagine that they have done their duty, when 


2 have ordered one bleeding, and are vaſtly cautious of 
ning a vein at all, after the firſt appearance of the puſtules, 
*a fear of checking the eruption. But this is certainly an 


ill- timed caution: for in youths and adults it is often neceſ. 


ſary to draw blood two or three times, only with an inter- 
miſſion of two or three days between each time. And indeed 


blood-letting is ſo far from being an obſtacle to the eruption 
of the puſtules, if the patient be not too weak, that it for- 


wards it conſiderably; and for the very fame reaſon, that, in 
large abſceſſes, when there is too great a fulneſs, and the heat 


too intenſe, the ſuppuration is brought on "JUICES and better 
by taking away ſome blood. 
I have often obſerved, when in the beginning a vaſt ifim- 


ber of ſmall puſtules foreboded a diſeaſe of the worſe kind, 


that the face of affairs was ſo remarkably changed upon one 
or two bleedings, that the puſtules increaſed in fize, and di- 
miſhed in number, (the greatneſs of the diſeaſe thus giving 


way to the greatneſs of the remedy), by which means nature 
acquired ſufficient ſtrength to expel the noxious humour. 


For it is moſt certainly true, that nature labours at the expul- 


ſion of the poiſon in the moſt perfect manner, that is, en- 


deavours to male the "mr fill up as much as e and 
H h | for 


wah 
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for that end fhe requires every thing to be quiet bin the 
body, and always abhors confuſion. And indeed, the reaſon 
why the confluent Small-Pox is worſe than the diſtin ſort, is 
not, becauſe the matter of the diſeaſe is more abundant in the 
former than in the latter, but becauſe it is not puſhed out in 

a proper manner. For upon a ſtrict examination we gene; 

rally find, that the greater quantity is diſcharged; in the di. 
ſtinct ſort. 
Now, to e this head, ſuch is the benefit of large od 

reiterated bleeding, that it is obſerved to prevent thoſe evils 
which often attend the diſeaſe; as a dilirium, convulſions, dif. 
ficulty of breathing, and the like. For the diſſection of dead 
bodies ſhews, that the infection is not confined to the externa 
parts of the body, but ſeizes on the internal parts alſo. hay 
myſelf have ſeen ſubjects, in which the lungs, brain, liver, 
and inteſtines, were thick beſet with puſtules. Nor have I the 
leaſt doubt, but that thoſe ſudden deaths which ſometimes 
happen towards the end of the diſcaſe, when there ſeemed to 
be no room left for fear, are occaſioned by the efflux of the 

purulent matter from the burſted puſtules on one or other of 
the nobler parts. Wherefore, no fever is attended with more 

- uncertain ſigns, on which to ground a ſure prognoſtic, than 
this of which we are treating. Upon the whole, there 1s no 
time of the diſeaſe, wherein it may not be neceflary to draw 
blood; if the violence of the fever require it, and the patient 
appear able to bear it. For it is always better to try a Wanne 
ful remedy. than none. 

A phrenzy coming on the fourth day of the eruption, is 

| ;uſtly eſteemed a very bad omen; inſomuch that Dr. Freind 
ſays, that he never ſaw a patient recover who had had this 
ſymptom *. But I can poſitively declare, that I have had 
better fortune 5 ; having recovered many who. had been ſeized *' 

with a delirium at that time, by draw: ing blood es : 
and then throwing in a clyſter. 

After taking away as much blood as is requiſi ite, it is proper 
to purge the body; which may be done with ſafety enough, 
any time before the eruption of the puſtules. But the purge 
muſt be of the gentle kind; ſuch as the infuſion of ſena with 
manna, or manna alone, eſpecially for children. For no di- 
ſturbance i is to be raiſed in the body. But firſt a vomit ſhould 
be given, if there happens io be any collection of phlegy or 
bile in the ſtomach, or the ſtomach to be loaded with food 
'yalſcaſonably taken. 
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1 an as it is certain, that the erviption i is near at hand, 
moſt phyficians are of opinion, that it ought to be promoted 
by all means. Yet we are to remember; that this is the . 
proper work of nature; and therefore great care ſhpuld be 
taken, neither to increaſe the motion of the blood e ien 
nor ſuffer it to grow languid. 5 
It was a wiſe fa ying of Aſclepiades; that he Mike viſe of the . 


| Wer for its own 1. *; whereby he meant, that the fever is 
to be regulated i in ſuch a manner, that itſelf may throw off 


whatever is noxious to the body. Wherefore the true inten- 


tion in this caſe, is, to keep the inflammation of the blood 
within due bounds, and at the ſame time to aſſiſt the expul - 


ſion of the morbific matter through the ſkin. For both 
which purpoſes a medicine, which I have experienced to be 
uſeful, is a powder compoſed of two parts of the bezoardic 
powder, and one part of purified nitre; and ſometimes of 
equal parts of both. An adult may take half a drachm of this 
powder three or four times in a day, diminiſhing the quantity 


for children in proportion to their age. And if the efferve- 


icence of the blood run very high, a proper quantity of ſpirit 


of vitriol may be added to the patient's $ drink. But, if there 


be any keckings or reachings to vomit, they will be removed 
by draughts containing half an ounce of juice of lemons, with 
one ſcruple of ſalt of wormwood. | 

Now, concerning thoſe oh He which eaſe pain, "amt 


Procure fleep, in this ſevere diſeaſe, theſe are not to be uſed 


over-haſtily: for all anodynes in ſome meaſure obſtruct the 


Teparation of the morbid humour from the blood, unleſs the 


pain happens to be exceſſive: and moreover, if the violence 
of the fever has raiſed a dilirium, they generally make it 
worſe. | Wherefore, it is not proper to employ them, until 
the eruption of the puſtules be completed; but after that, 
narcotics may be adminiſtered. with fafety. Thus it will be 
right to give the patient a doſe of the thebaic tincture, or dia- 
codion, every evening, eſpecially if he be à youth or an adult 
perſon; for theſe medicines agree not ſo well with infants. 
And ſomerimes, i in caſes of very great inquietude, the doſe is 
to be repeated in the morning: for the ſuppuration of the 
matter, ſtagnating in the puſtules, is forwarded by quiet and 
fleep. But if, towards the end of the diſeaſe, the patient 
happens to be ſeized with a ſhortneſs of breath, or danger of 
choaking from viſcid lime, theſe medicines are to be entirely 
prohibited. In the mean time, if the 3 is * ColUvey” white] 
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is generally the caſe, and the fever continues, the bod: 
be opened with a clyſter every ſecond or third day. * y 
It may be needleſs to obſerve, that if this method is pro- 
per in the diſtinct Small-Pox, it will be found more neceflary 
| = in the confluent, which is attended with greater fear and 
anger. . . 45 „ N 
| Ao the ſimple I now paſs to the malignant Small-Pox, 
of which I have already eſtabliſhed three ſorts, to wit, the 
cryſtalline, the warty, and the bloody. W 8 
Now, this obſervation holds good in all kinds of the diſeaſe, 
that the more the puſtules tend to ſuppuration, the greater are 
the hopes of recovery; and therefore, when that does not go 
on according to our wiſhes, all poſſible means are to be em- 
| Ployed to throw the morbifie humour on the ſkin 3 with 
which intention every thing is to be done in this caſe, which 
we have propoſed in treating of the fimple fort. But yet each 
ſpecies of the malignant ſort requires a peculiar conſideration. | 
>. Whereas, in the cryſtalline ſort, the water of the puſtules 
can never be brought to a laudable ſuppuration; it ought to 
be carried off, by thoſe paſſages in the body which are natu- 
rally adapted to the ſectetion of the thinner fluids. - Now, 1 
have ſaid above, that there is a great correſpondence between 
the ſkin and the kidneys. Therefore, while the thinneſt parts 
of this water are made to tranſpire through the ſkin, the grofi- 
er parts ought to be drawn off through the urinary paſlages, 
by diuretic medicines. | Of this tribe there is nothing better 
than nitre, and that may be adminiſtered three or four times 
a-day, in ſuch quantities as may not offend the ſtomach, to 
wit, a ſcruple, or half a drachm, diflolved in ſmall wine, which 
is the only ſort that agrees with this diſeaſe till towards the 
end; when it may be proper to allow the patient a little Ca- 
nary, (Dr. Sydenham's favourite liquor), or any other ſoft 
and generous wine to ſupport his ſtrength. But while nitre 
is thus taken, it will be right to interpoſe thoſe medicines 
which cheriſh the heart, and promote the flux of the humour 
into the puſtules: fuch as Raleigh's cordial, or the cordial 
confection ; the bezoardic powder, ſometimes with a little 
ſaffron ; and the plain ſpirit of hartſhorn. Beſides theſe, on 
the fifth or ſixth day of the eruption, bliſters are to be applied 
between the ſhoulders, and to the arms and legs: for which 
Purpole the bliſtering epithem is moſt convenient, as its ſoft 
confiſtence enables it to reach the ikin between the puſtules, 
and ſtick to it: for, by this diſcharge of the ſeroſities, the fe- 
ver, which increaſes when there is no farther derivation of 
humours to the thin, is ſeaſonably prevented. 
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1 know:indeed, that moſt of our phyſicians apply this re- 


medy earlier, and even on the firſt days of the diſeaſe, in eve- * 


alignant Small-Pox;- but there is juſt reaſon to fear, that 
505 reat commotion raiſed in the blood by the acrimony of 
the flies might be an obſtacle to the due propulſion of the 
humour into the beginning puſtules. OO 
The warty Small-Pox is more dangerous than the cryſtal- 


line; becauſe the matter of the diſeaſe, being too thick, can 


neither ſuppurate, nor paſs off by urine. Wherefore it is ne- 
ceſſary to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to take off the fever, and 
to provoke: ſweat, in order to digeſt the morbid humour, by 
the cordial medicines afore-mentioned ; and bliſters ought to 


be applied in this caſe likewiſe. But the Arabian phylmians 


pronounced this ſort of the diſeaſe to be always fatal. 
Laſtly, that fort which I have called the bloody Small- 


” Pox, requires peculiar attention. Now, in this ſort, if there 


is any room for phyſic, thoſe medicines bid faireſt for ſue- 


_ ceſs, which by their ſtypticity thicken the blood in ſome mea- 


ſure, and fo check it, that it cannot break through even the 


ſmalleſt arteries: The beſt of this kind are the Peruvian bark, 


alum, and that ſpirit which is called oil of vitriol. Now, 
theſe are to be uſed alternately in this manner. A drachm of 
the bark may be given every ſixth hour; and, three hours af- 


ter, a proper quantity of alum. It will be a very powerful 


medicine, if thus compounded. Melt three parts of alum on 
the fire, with one part of that inſpiſſated juice, which is im- 
properly named dragon's blood: when the maſs is grown 


cold, reduce it to a powder; a ſcruple of which, made into a 


bolus with conſerve of red roſes, will be a proper doſe. The 
malt convenient manner of giving the oil of vitriol, is in the 
tinCture of roſes; five or fix ſpoonfuls whereof may be taken 
ſeveral times in the day. And beſides, the patient's common 


drink may be acidulated with it; eſpecially if purple or black 


ſpots appear interſperſed; among the puſtules. And this me- 
dicine will be of great ſervice, not only in the bloody, but in 


all the other ſorts. likewiſe, accompanied with theſe ſpots. 


This one thing more I will add, that I have experienced the 
uſe of bliſters to be ſafe enough in this caſe, when a delirium 
requires their application. 1 have indeed ſeen ſome patients 
recovered by this method, who had diſcharged large quanti- 
ties of blood by the urinary canal at the time of the eruption 
of the puſtules; but it is worthy of notice, that, in al; theſe; 


See Rhazes's treatiſe annexed, chap. vii. 
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che kifeaſe terminated in ſome confiderable evil: Wr they 
were tortured, either with boils breaking out in many parts 
of the body, or with glandular ſwellings under the ears or 
arm-pits, which were not eaſily brought to ſuppuration. 


nkewiſe remember the caſe of a young man, one of whoſe 


fonfils was deſtroyed by a gangrenous ulcer which was very 
troubleſome to cure. Thus upon the whole it is "manifeſt 


that it is extremely difficult to clear the maſs of blood of this 


. Poiſon ; and that a perfect recovery is not to be procured with- 


out a ſuppuration, either in its due courſe of 3 th or . the 

Jaft ſtage of the diſtemper.. | 
But, in every fort of this Mien" it is proper to open the 

body#6n the decline, that is, on the ninth or tenth day from 


the eruption; becauſe a putrid fever generally comes on about 
this time, while the puſtules are drying, or upon the ſubſi- 
_ dence of the ſwelling of the inflamed fkin, where there is no 


ſuppuration; which fever cannot be taken off with equal 
ſafety by any other means. But gentle cathartics alone are 


to be employed in this caſe, ſuch as I have adviſed before the 
IP of the puſtules. 


This whole affair I formerly etvfared and Muſtrated with 
proper examples, in my letter to Dr. Freind?; and that gen- 


tlemen likewiſe abundantiy confirmed it afterwards, by the 


authorities of ancient and modern phyſicians. So that whoſo= 
ever refuſes his aſſent to this practice, muſt reſolve not to ſee 


at noon-day. All fevers have their certain periods; and where 


the poiſonous matter has once infected the humours, the pu- 
trid fuel of the diſeaſe can hardly be thrown out of the body 
early enougn. And indeed, when this rule is not obſerved, 


we daily ſee the diſtemper followed immediately by a hectic 


fever, attended with a cough, ſpiting of purulent matter, 
ſhortneſs of breath, and other pes of the Wigs being 
affected. 


But I muſt obſerve i in this place, that, howeres beneficial 


purging may be at this time; yet, if the body happens to be 


too looſe, either from the natural ſtate of the inteſtines, or by 

frequent clyſters, this remedy becomes leſs neceſſary, ' or at 
Jeaſt, may be poſtponed for ſome days. For great regard is 
to be paid to the patient's Ss ts nel che length of due 
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Moreover, it is requiſite to be very circumſpect, Whether 


there be any remains of the purulent matter lurking under the 


withered ſkin of the puſtules; for this is ſometimes ſo mani- 
feſtly the caſe, that though the ſcabs appear dry and hard; 
yet, upon ſome of them breaking here and there, there iſſues 
forth very fetid matter. In this circumſtance, the body is not 
to be purged, but rather to be ſupported by proper diet, un- 
til the matter is all come away; Which I have ſeen continue 
running to the twenty- fourth day of the diſęaſe, and yet the 


patient recovered. I ſhall never forget the caſe of a certain 


young man of a very robuſt conſtitution, who had fo dreadful 
a fort of the confluent; Small-Pox, that when the puſtules 


dry, and, in ſhort, thoroughly mortiſied. As the gaſe ſeemed 
quite deſperate, I ordered inciſions to be made to the quick in 
many. places, and fomentations of a decoction of emollient and 
warm plants, with the addition ot camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
to be applied to the parts; whereupon there followed a diſ- 


5 charge of matter from the inciſions, of ſo offenſive a ſmell, 


that none of the attendants could bear to ſtay in che room; 
and haying at the ſame. time promoted this diſcharge by pro- 


E digeſtives, and duly purged him, he at length recovered. 


ut his mangled face bore the laſting marks of the malignity 


of the diſtemper, and of the goodneſs of the cure 


In fine, it will be of uſe at this time to take away fo! 
blood, if the heat be tog great, and the patient have firength 


enough left t brit t «? ↄ ¼ 
Whaſoever thoroughly conſiders. all the circumſtances ec 


this ſubject, which I have hitherto explained, muſt juſtly 
wonder how the learned Dr. Boerhaave could. be induced ta 


hope, that, ſome time or other, a ſpecific. antidote may be 


found againſt this contagious poiſon * ; that is, by which it 
may be ſo thoroughly 3 that though it had been res 
ceived into the body it may not produce the diſeaſe. But the 
principles and elements of things are ſo certain, and ſo well 


| _ eſtabliſhed by the permanent laws of nature, that whoſoever 


would endeavour to change them, would act like thoſe philo- 
ſophers by fire, (as they ſtyle themſelves), who labour bard to 
tranſmute the baſer metals into gold; and when continual 


diſappointments have convinced them of the vanity of their 


hopes, actually extract gold out of the purſes of the ignorant 
and credulous by the fumes of their charcoallll. 
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This one obſervation I muſt add, that there is no ſpecies of 
| fevers which requires the body to be thoroughly cleared of ths 
remains of the diſeaſe more than this. Wherefore, upon the 
atient's recovery, blood is to be drawn, if bis ſtrength will 
ar it; and cat artics are to be given ſeveral times at proper 
 Snevvals. After-which, the body is to be reſtored to its for- 
mer ſtate by a courſe of milk, eipecially that of aſſes, with 
| ſuitable food, and the air and amuſements of the country. 
I ſhall cloſe this long chapter with the account of a very ; 
malignant Small-Pox-in a youth of fifteen years of age, com 
' municated to me by my ſon-in-law, the learned and ingeni- 
. ous Dr. Wilmot, who, from the fifth day of the Gifeaſe,” at. 
tended the patient jointly with Dr. Connel. 
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In the beginning of the fever preceding the eruption, the 
= patient was directed to be let blood, and to take a vomit, and 
1 the next morning a gentle purge: the day following, the 
"= Small- Pox fluſhed out. The puſtules were very numerous 
i} and ſmall all over the body, looking more like a rank Meaſles 
44 than the Small- Pox. As his fever ran very high, he was or- 
14 dered draughts of Gaſcoign's powder with nitre, to be taken 
. every ſix hours; and to drink N of” warne ee aci- 
0 dulated with ſpirit of vitriol. | 
WEN On the fourth day of the eruption, as "Re was very deins, 
1 in order to procure fleep, a paregoric of fix drachms of di- 
1 acodion was given him, which did not produce the effect. 
Tal _ - The fifth day, there was not the leaſt ſwelling of the face; 
_ his pulſe was quick and full, his heat intenſe, and the Beltrr⸗ 
Tell um not abated. Wherefore he was ordered another bleed- 
FE ing; the nitrous dratights were continued, with the addition 
3 of five grains of myrrh to each; as likewiſe ATTIRE with 
T6 ſpirit of vitriol, and the paregoric as before. 
Wet Ike ſeventh, the appearance of the diſeaſe was fill the 
þ 14 _ fame, with the addition of an oppreſſion of his breath, and 
1 a very troubleſome dry cough. Diaſcordium was added to 
1 his nitroſe draughts, and he was ordered a ſolution of gum 
Tl ammoniac to be taken, a ſpoonful at a time, as — re- 
3 quired; and the paregoric continued. 
1 The eighth, he complained much of a moſt acute pain in 
ALY his head; his ſhortneſs of breath and cough were increaſed, 
Ma: his pulſe low, and there were no ſigns of ſuppuration; nor 
Wh. _ > the leaſt ſwelling in the face or hands; but the ſkin of his 
THE h face looked like a piece of parchment. Bliſters were ordered 
he to be laid on his arms and legs, and plaſters, made of equal 
1 WF). I parts of the ee and MY plaſters, to be wrapt 
i4 round 
5 2; 
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round his feet: likewiſe draughts, containing of mithridate _ 
half a drachm, and of volatile ſalt of amber half a ſcruple, to 

be taken every ſixth hour; and 4 gargle of pectoral decoCtion, 
and oxymel of ſquillss. | 
The tenth, as every thing was grown worſe, FA con- 


tinuing the n medicines, blfiers were ordered below the 
elbows. | N 8 


The cleventh, "FM pulſe CN ae 3 and the pan 
weaker, a mixture with Raleigh's confection was ordered to 
be taken often by eee and the other cardiac fene 


On the twelfth, 10 pulls Ss 3 ee and 


| bis breath oppreſſed to the laſt degree; when all hopes of 


ſucceſs were given up, à fit of coughing, in which he was 
almoſt ſuffocated, brought on a ſpitting of 'a limpid, fetid 
humour, equal in quantity to a ſalivation raiſed by mercury. 
And this flux continued twelve days, without any apparent 
abatement: from thence it gradually diminiſhed for ou nen 


when 1 it ſtopped entirely. 


By the ſixteenth day, the diſeaſe, rde — that: dif. 
charge, had ſo far exhauſted him, that he was ſcarce able to 
turn in his bed: and yet his ſpirits were ſo much better, that 
he could take plentifully of liquid nouriſnment. Whereby 
een ſtrength, his fever had now the appearance of a 

eCtic only; for which he was ordered to loſe five ounces: of 
blood, to take draughts of lemon. juice, and ſalt of worm; 
wood, with a little ſpermaceti diſſolved in them, every four 
hours, and to drink aſſes milk every morning. 


By this method, with the repetition of bleeding t to = 


ounces two or three times, and now and then purging. him 


gently. with rhubarb together with elixir of vitriol in Beebe | 
water, and the country air, he in time happily recovered... 

In this caſe we have a moſt remarkable inſtance of what 1 
have already ſaid more than once, that is, how ſolicitous na- 
ture always is, at any rate, to expel the enn matter ie | 
this diſe e out of abs SHA „ : 
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ANY Omptoms and let tices a the Small- 

M Pox, which, as they neither commonly occur, nor 

m to depend on the natube of the diſeaſe, either affright 
or perplex the phyſician. Wherefore: it may not be i i 
to make ſome remarks concerning them. 

Sometimes the patient is ſeized with convulſions, juſt be- 
fore-the eruption. But this ſymptom is more terrifying than 
dangerous; and, in children particularly, thoſe convulſions, 
which frequently come on before the diftemper appears, are 
generally rather a good than a bad ſign. Now, in this caſe, 
though it may ſtem ſtrange, blood - letting is to be carefully 
avoĩded; but a bliſter is to be applied to the neck, and to the 
ſoles of the feet plaſters made of equal parts of the cephalic 
and bliſtering plaſters: not forgetting, at the ſame time, to 

ve-thoſe medicines inwardly which experience has ſhewn to 
2 antiſpaſmodic. Of theſe the chief are, wild valerian root, | ) 

Ruſſian caſtor, and the ſpirits and volatile ſalts chymicallß | 

extracted from animals. For it has been frequently obſerved, 

that, upon drawing blood in this caſe, the diſeaſe ended fa- 
_ » tally. I can aſſign no other reaſon for this event, but that | 
thoſe involuntary motions are occaſioned by the patient's = 
2D weakneſs; which is fo increaſed b e men that na- | 
= ture becomes incapable. of throwing. out the r matter 
* upon the ſłin. But the thing is otherwiſe in adults, who, if 
2 not too weak, ought to loſe a moderate en of ee and 
then be put into the foregoing method. 

- The diſcaſe begins ſometimes. in a different, andalmoſt | 
contrary. manner. For the eruption appears without much 
fever or pain; ſor which reaſon. there ſeems to be no danger. 
But that fond ſecurity is very frequently ill-grounded: . For at 
the time when the puſtules ought to tend to maturity, as if 
nature were lazy, and not attending to her duty, there is no 
ſuppuration made: hence the fever increaſes, with inquietude 
of body, anxicty of mind, difficulty of breathing, and a deli- 
rium; which carry off the patient in a few days. In this 
Nate, the fever ought rather to be raiſed than checked; and 
therefore warm medicines are to be directed, which promote 
ſuppuration, by increaſing the motion of the blood, and thin- 
ii mas humours: me are the SOTO ſnake-root, the * 

| contra- 1 
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But, , 
is the neceſſity of Tome evacuation or other in this diſeaſe, 


that if the matter of the infection be over-abundant, as it 


happens in bad cafes, nature never fails endeavouring to throw 


off the load. Thus, in adults, a ſpitting comes on upott © 
the firſt days of the eruption; whereas children, who feldom 
ſpit, have a looſeneſs almoſt through the whole diſeaſe. Both 
theſe evacuations are of great importance, and therefore, "as 
the looſeneſs is not to be inconfiderately ſtopped in children; 
ſo, in adults, if the ſpitting does not go on to our wiſhes, it 


| ought to be promoted by medicines Which ſtimulate" the 
glands of the mouth; eſpecially gargles made of a decoction 
of muſtard-ſeed and pepper, with the addition of oxymel. 


For, in the confluent and malignant Small-Pox, if this flux 


does not arife, and even continue to the end of the diſeaſe, 


D 
great pain, receiving little or no relief from diuretics. In 


this caſe Dr. Sydenham directed, that he ſhould be taken our 


of bed, and expoſed to the cool air; which generally his a 


good effect. But the moſt convenient method will be, to v 

pen the body by a clyſter, eſpecially if, the puſtules now ap. 
pearing, there be any fear of taking cold; and then to infift a | 
little on diuretic medicines; for which purpoſe Glauber's falt 


is particularly uſeful, as tis both Jarative and Wretie, © 


henever a woman with child is ſeized with the Small- Pox, 


the phyfician may juſtly dread the conſequences. ' For he has 


reaſon to feat a miſcarriage, which expoſes his patient to two | 
forts of danger, the one from the new fever which attends 


that accident; the other from the lofs of blood, which may 


hrivg her very low. And therefore the farther the is advan» 
ed in her pregnancy, the greater riſque ſhe runs; becauſe the 
delivery of a large child cauſes a greater flooding than that of 


a ſmall one. I can however affert from my own knowledge, 


that a certain woman was delivered of a fon at the full time, 


while ſhe was actually labouripg under this difeaſe 3 and yet 


both the mother and the child did well; but this is a caſe 
equally extraordinary and fortunate. But ſtill a good deal de- 
pO on the time of the diſeaſe when the abortion happens: 


decauſe the weakneſs vecafioned thereby is the more danger- 
ous, the more nearly it coincides with the time of the ripen- 


Ps — requires, thoſe medicines are to be given which 


I have propoſed in the bloody Small-Pox. 
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1 85 whereas theſe caſes fall out various ways, and phyſi- 5 
cians have been divided in opinion concerning ſome of them; 


it may not be ee to make ſome animadverſions | on 


them ſeparately. 
When a woman in the Small.Pox Gullors abortion.: 4 


child moſt commonly comes into the world with the diſtem- 


per on it; but not always. The reaſon of this difference will 


* eafily be underſtood, by duly conſidering what I have wang 


faid concerning infection *, and comparing it. with what 
ſhall hereafter ſay concerning the inoculation of the Small- 


Pox . Whereby it will plainly appear, that the ſeeds of the 
diſeaſe are ſubtile particles, exhaled: from the puſtules come 
to maturity: which, do not produce the effect, vill} eight or 
nine days after their entrance into a ſound body. Upon which 


account, when the child comes into the world, before matter 
is made in the puſtules on the mother, it has no viſible marks 


of the diſtemper. And thus i it ſometimes happens, that the 
Small- Pox which the infant has contracted in the womb 


breaks forth on the ſecond, third, or any other day before 
the eight from the delivery, whether the child be come to 
its full time or not; as will appear by the following caſe, 


e lately fell under my own obſervation. 


A lady of quality was, in the ſeventh month of ber preg- 


| nancy, ſeized with ſo malignant a ſort of the confluent Small- 
Pox, that there was no appearance of any one favourable 
_- ſymptom. For ſhe neither ſpit plentifully; nor did the ſwell - 
ing of the hands or feet, come on, upon that of the face ſub- 
-fidingz nor, in fine, was ſhe aſſiſted by a flux of urine on the 
decline of the diſeaſe; but, on the contrary, her face was all 
Covered with ſmall pimples, which made little or no matter. 
In this condition, ſne was, on the eleventh day of the diſtem- 
| 285 pretty eaſily delivered of a ſon, who/ brought no marks 
_ of the infection into the world; and ſhe died on the fourteenth . 
day. But, in the morning of the fourth day following, the in- 
fant was ſeized with convulſions, the forerunners of the erup= 
tion, which appeared the ſame. day, and he died in the even- 
ing. In this caſe it is plain, that ſome ſuppuration havin 


been made, as uſual, on the eleventh day, the diſtemper pai- 


_ fed fromthe mother to the child, which was not to break out 
till eight days . | 


But in caſe there 1s no miſcarria © 28 child mill be free 


| from the diſeaſe during his whole life; unleſs he happens to be 
born bejore the ein were come to ee 1 80 as Home> 
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ching naturally inherent in our conſtitution renders the 857 
liable to the infection; ſo, when this debt is once paid to na- 
ture, we are ſecure ever after. | But the infant in the womb 
ſometimes catches the diſtemper, without the mother being 


affected; as I ſhall prove by this remarkable inſtance, which 


I well remember: A certain woman, who had formerly had 
the Small Pox, and was now near her reckoning, attended 
her huſband in the diſtemper. She went her full time, and 
vas delivered of a dead child. It may be needleſs to obſerve, 
that ſhe did not catch it on this occaſion: but the dead body 


of the infant was a horrid fight, being. all over covered. with 


the puſtules; a manifeſt ſign that it died of the diſeaſe, before 
it was brought into the world. Wherefore, upon the whole, 
let none entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion, that the ſame perſon can 
ſbbly have this diſtemper twice. But the reaſon why the 
be is liable to the infection once, and no more, is to me as 
entirely unknown, as to the moſt ignorant of mankind; But 
this I will add, that an infant in the womb may have the good 
luck to go through the diſeaſe, and 85 the marks be n ad 
faced before the birth“. 
From what we have ſaid concerning abortions, it is eaſy. to 
comprehend what judgment ought to be formed of the month- 
ly evacuations coinciding with the Small-Pox, a circumſtance 
at which people are apt to be alarmed. For this evacuation 
is of the ſame kind with the flooding, which follows upon 
abortion: and whether it happens at the uſual time, or is 
| brought on irregularly by the extraordinary efferveſcence of 
the blood, in both caſes, it rather affords relief than threatens 
danger. However, if i in either caſe the diſcbarge ſhould prove 
fo great as to weaken the patient over · much, it muſt be re- 
ſtrained by thoſe medicines which I have recommended in the 
bloody Small-Pox, without neglecting to draw blood, if rev 
inte; But we know by experience, that women have ſome - 
times uterine diſcharges through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, 
without loſs of ſtrength, or any other inconvenience. |. 
The ſame judgment may be formed of hæmorrhages at the 
1 which frequently occur in the beginning of the diſtem- 
per; for they are occaſioned by the rarefaction of the blood 
in the ſmall veſſels; and therefore, by diminiſhing. the heat, 
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1 happens ſome times, houph not ten, that the variolous | 
err 18 accompanied with a ee e or double tertian intermit- 
ting fever; in which caſe, the Peruvian bark, or, which is 
more convenient, its extract, is to be given at proper” diſtan- 
ces of time, till the paroxyſms ceaſe to return. Nor is there 
any reaſon to fear, that this medicine will hinder the matutra- 
tion of the puſtules: on the contrary, as this new efferveſcence 
of the blood, and commotion of the humours, may eaſi 5 
prove an obſtacle to the ſuppuration; by checking theſe, U 
things proceed in their uſual courſe. But firſt, the body is to 
be opened by a clyſter. Now the cafe is much the fame here, 

with reſpect to this febrifu Bos as in mortifications, in Which 
it is known to be of fignal fervice “: and it was from a reflec- 
tion, that mortifications are always accompanied with a fe. 
ver, that I have propoſed the ſame medicine in the bloody 

Small-Pox, interſperſed with black pots, or, in other words, 
Wie ſmall gangrenes f. 

Here it may not be improper to lay down one general rule, 
which i is, that whatever acute difeaſe comes upon the Small- 
Pox, requires to be treated with its own peculiar e 
and generally bears them very well. 8 

By chis time 1 hope T have thrown fuſficient light on the 


moſt material circumſtances of this part of my ſubject. But 


defore 1 doſe it, it ſeems well worthy of en that this diſ- 
eaſe is generally very mild, when it is contracted ſoon after 
ſome conſiderable evacuation, whether natural or artificial. 
Thus a woman in child-bed has generally a kindly fort of the 
Small- Pox, if ſhe has recovered ſome what of ſtrength by the 
time ſhe is ſeized with the diſtemper; and therefore reaps bene 
fit from her late ſufferings. The fame thing ma) be ſaid of ſuch 
as are newly recovered from ſome acute diſeaſe, And I have 
formerly ſeen many patients in the hoſpital, who, after faliva- 
tion for the venereal diſeaſe, caught the Small-Pox, while 

| they were yet vaſtly emaciated; and all of them went through 


it with great ſafety; a manifeſt proof, that any evacuation, 


by withdrawing fuel from the fire, agrees particularly well 
et: this artet. Laſtly, to all that T have hitherto ſaid, 
this one remark more is proper to be added. Though this be 
naturally a dreadful diſeaſe, yet it is ſometimes found to pro- 
duce very good conſequences. For, in conſtitutions where 
the blood i is vitiated, either from an original taint, or by the 
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| manner of living.; and glandular tumours are acai by 
the viſcidity of the lymph; the Small-Pox, by purifying. Ra 
_ Juices, equates: to a ener 1 1 om nd W 
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| Of the Inoculation of the, Small. Pox. 


4 HE Ja Prov of pA FRF or transferring the Small- 
1 Pox from an infected perſon to one that is ſound has 
: prevailed among us for ſome. years. This matter has drawn 
our phyſicians into parties; ſome; approving, and others diſ- 
approving this new practice. 1 thall thereiore. focaly: an 
| 8 my opinion in the cafe. 2; | 
Our nature is ſo formed, that ahne ng bit we are ee, in- 
clined to avoid whatſoever may be hurtful; yet, when-any 
evil is to be undergone, which can only be ſuffered once, 
this we are impatient to go through, even with a certain 
boldneſs; with this view, that the remainder of life may be 
paſſed without the uneaſineſs which ariſes Fenn the Sing pak 
apprehenſion of its coming upon us, | & 

It having therefore been found be ee "RGA 
body. was ſeized: with the Small-Pox a ſecond dime, and = 
ſcarce one in a thouſand: eſcaped having it once; men began 

to conſult how the diſeaſe might be communicatedz it mani- 
feſtly appearing to be contagious, and it was obvious to con- 

Ir, that the ſeeds of that NOUS: Jay. hidden. in the. 
_ Puſtules, 

But I have ate wondered how ſuch a notion could: come. 
into the heads of people almoſt quite ignorant of what relates 
to phyſic. For, as far as I have been able to find out by 
inquiry, chis was the invention of the Circaſſians, the womeſt 

of which country are ſaid to excel in beauty; upon which: 
account, it is very common, eſpecially among the pooren 
fort, to ſell young girls for flaves to be carried away into the 
neighbouring parts. When therefore it was obſerved, that 
they, who were ſeized with this diſtemper, were in leſs dan- 
ger both of their beauty and their life, the younger they 

were; they contrived this way of infecting the body, that 
id the merchandize' might bring the greater profit. Neither 
did the thing require the affiftance of a phyſician or fur 
It was ſuffictent to make a ſmall wound in'the ſkins. in auy | 
Fart of the doc and put into it a Et "PRs of the 2 
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taken out of the ripe puſtules; and this even che v women had 


learned to practiſe“; in like manner as our artiſts now, ma- 55 


king a very flight inciſion in each arm, and putting upon it a. 


- Imalb thread of lint or cotton, imbibed with the corruption, 
very rarely fruſtrate the hopes of their defirous patients. 


In procels of time, not many years ago, this art began to 
be uſed in Conſtantineple, and Smyrna; not by the Turks, 
who, imagining all things in life to come to pals by unavoid- 
able fate, think it impious to oppoſe and reſiſt it; but among 


the Grecians, Armenians, and the people of be countries li- 


ving there, who gave the knowledge of it to our e ray oh 
But that I may omit nothing relating to this affair; 

learned author + has given an account, that the practice of = 

ſowing this diſeaſe, as they call it, has been known to the 


Chineſe above theſe hundred years; and that they do it in 
another manner, which is this. They take the ſkins of ſome. 


of the dried puſtules, which are fallen from the body, and 
put them into a porcelain bottle, ſtopping the mouth of it very 


| cloſe with wax. When they have a mind to infect any one, 


they make up three or four of theſe ſkins, putting between 


them one grain of muſk into a tent with cotton, which they | 


put up the noſtrils. 
It was indeed not difficult for ſuch i ingenious people, 1 


| they ſaw thoſe who were converſant with the fick contract _ 


the ſame infection, to gueſs that the air, tainted with the 
foul breath of the diſeaſed perſon, did, when drawn in, cor- 
rupt one who was ſound; and therefore, they might ratio- 
nally argue, that the ſame contagious matter might be taken 
in at the noſtrils. Nor were they miſtaken in this point. 

It is however certain, (whatſoever the author of this narra - 
tion, more ſkilled in theological than in medical learning, 


may ſay to the contrary), that this Chineſe way of implanting 
the diſtemper is attended with much more danger than the 


Erecian one. For the morbid particles inſpired violently of- 
fend the brain, by reaſon of its nearneſs to the nerves which 


perform the office of ſmelling: and we have in another place 
proved, that contagion is e not OY the Wo. rand 
by the nervous liquor ||.” 


- ., * See Philoſophical Tranſactions, No; 339 and 347. 


'+ See Maitland's Account of Inoculating, the mall. Por, 


| London, 1722. Et Diſſertatio medica de Byzantina variolarum 


inciſione, Auctore Le Duc. Lugd. 


1 
+ Vid. Lettres edifiantes et curie ſes des Milonaires, Recuell 
xx. page 304. | 


1 Intr eaten to the M chanical Account of Poiſons. ' 
I myſelf 
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14 rtl have had an 0 opportunity f ma dings an expentinkar: 
to this purpoſe. For, ben the So 1721, by order o 
' his ſacred Majeſty, both for the fake of his own family and 
pl nis ſubjects, a trial was to be made upon ſeven condemned 

malefactors, whether or not the Small- Pox could fafely be 
communicated by inoculation; I eaſily obtained leave to make 
the Chineſe experiment in one of them. There Vas among 
thoſe, who were choſen out to undergo the operation, a young || 
girl of eighteen years of age; I put into her noſtrils a 5 
wetted with matter, taken out of ripe puſtules. The event 
anſwered; for ſhe, in like manner with the others who were 
infected by incifions made in the ſkin, fell ſick, and recover- 
ed but ſuffered much. more than they did, being, immedi—-—- 
ately after the poiſon was received into che noſe, miſerablx 
tormented with ſharp pains in her head, and a fever, Wien 
never leſt her till the eruption of the puſtules. 
Since that time, this practice has been follbwed = FRI 


much fear, and indeed tha it uſually happens in new experi- 


ments) ſometimes with a degree of raſhneſs; as promiſing a 
milder kind of ' Small-Pox than when taken in the natural 
way.: for, by the accounts collected by thoſe who have in- 


quired into the affair, it is plain, that ſcarce one in a hun- 0 


_ fred dies by the indculated Small-Pox; whereas an more 
in proportion are deſtroyed by the ordinary diſessd , 
A remarkable inſtance. of this difference, and with — 
| ſeeuriry this tranſplanting the diſtemper may be made, is 
given in the following relation, communicated to me by a 
gentleman of great credit. He was a merchant at St. Chri-. 
ſtopher” Sz in the Weſt-Indies, and in the making of ſugar 
(which is the trade of that place) dee a great number 
_ of ſlaves, In one year, when the Small- Pox raged with more 
than ordinary violence in the neighbouring iſlands, with his 
own hands he inoculated three Wee of them, from five _ 
to thirty y cars of age, with ſuch. ſucceſs, that not one f 
them d though moſt of them were negroes. And whereas 


all the Americans ſuffer this diſtemper in a moſt terrible man- 


ner; yet experience ſhews, that it is much more . 
when it attacks the natives of Africa. 

Things being thus, it may be proper to conſider, whether - 
any realons can be alledged to the contrary. And, in the firſt: 
| 1 there are ſome who inſiſt upon it, that the eruptions 


* See Dr. Jurin's Letter to Dr, Cotefworth, containing. CY 

5 e . between the mortality of the natural Small- Pox i 

that by inoculation; and his account ho Ads r of inoculation | 
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produced by inoculation are not the genuine Small-Pox,. 1 
conſequently, that they cannot ſecute any one from having 
the diſeaſe e Moreover, | they take pains to bring 
teſtimonies of patients, who, after having undergone the ar- 
tiſicial diſtemper, have nevertheleſs been STO ſeized 2 
with the true one. : 
Now, I own, I cannot nbd how contagion, . „ 
the very ſeed of the diſeaſe, ſhould produce, not its own pro- 
per diſtemper, but another of a quite different kind. Neither 
certainly does it matter by which way the infection is recei- 
ved, provided it brings forth manifeſt marks of the difeafe. 
And as to thoſe, who, after having been inoculated with ſuc- 
ceſs, are, notwithſtanding this, ſaid to have ſuffered the Small- 
Pox; I muſt proteſt, that, after the moſt diligent inquiry, I 
have not been able to find out one convincing proof of this 
kind. I very well know, that a ſtory is ſpread abroad, par- 
ticularly by a late author, of a boy, upon whom, about three 
ears after he had contracted the diſeaſe by inoculation, it 
oke out again. But I am well aſſured, that this narration 
is of doubtful credit; and that there were ſome of the fami- 
ly who affirmed, that no Small-Pox appeared upon the ino- 
culation; that the parents (as we eaſily believe what we with) 
deceived themſelves, and that the by-ſanders did not hacks to 
take away from them this pleaſing miſtake. 4 
But, to ſpeak plainly, if ſuch a thing pen once, . 
do we not ſee it come to paſs oftener? Or what can a ſingle 
example, fuppoſing it to be true and certain, avail, when in- 
numerable experiments have produced nothing like it? How- 
ever, ſome men are infected with an incurable itch of wri- 
ting, and take great pleaſure in contradicting others to whom 
tbey bear envy. Let us therefore give them leave to applaud - 
themſelves, and enjoy their own vain- glory. * 
But they will ſtill go on to terrify us, by dying that there | 
is danger leſt, together with the Small-Pox, ſome other in- 
fectious diſeaſe, inherent in the blood and humours of the 
ſick perſon, ſhould be tranſmitted into the ſound body; all 
_ contagion being very fubtile, and wonderfully active. _—_ it. 
is indeed not improbable, that ſome other . beſides 


thoſe which are cutaneous, may, by ſuch a way as this, get 
. admittance into the ſkin; and ſuch perhaps are ſerophulous 


ſwellings, and the vencreal diſeaſe. Yet I can hardly believe. 


that it ever happens, that the ſeed of one diſtemper ſhould 


bring along with it mixed, the procreative matter of ano- 

ther, of a nature quite different from it. However it be, it 

1 whuld be madneſs * a phyſician, without any. choice, 15 
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take che morbia matter for this -purpoſe, out-of ke otlies, 

without diſtinckien. The moſt proper ſubjects are infants or 

children, found in all other reſpects, as fur as can be: judged, 

and born of healthy parents. Beſides, it is, in my opinion, 

more material itito what kind of a body the venom be in- 

fuſed, than out of what it he taken. And this I the rather 

mention, becauſe I have more than once known raſh and un- 

wary ſurgeons to implant the diſeaſe into bodies weak, and of 

an ill habit, with a fatal event. Laſtly, it is of very great 

conſequence to take care not to throw a new infection into 

one already infected: for I have obſerved this to prove mor- 

tal; nature being oppreſſed and ſinking under a double dif. 1 
5 . when perhaps ſhe ned _ S0. the better of either I 
= of them ſingle. 

I have often conſidered for wha led it is, es the ino- 

culated is ſafer than the natural Small-Pox; and the fol- 

lowing ſeem to be the chief. Firſt, the venom is communi- 

cated to a young, healthy, and, for the age, ſtrong body. 

"BY the nert Wok the Ae of the pan which ions, 
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1 0 it, may ebnen fowethitix to 5 the e be ot the pa- 
tient. But the ſmall quantity Which runs out this way can 
not, I think, avail much. Two bliſters laid, one to an arm, 
the other to a leg, will certainly do much more; eſpecially 
if they be kept running throughout the whole eourſe of the 
diſeaſe. And I make no ann bur! this ip ns would be 
IT very great ſervice.” LITE 
It is proper to — that ehi arrificigt diſeaſe » uſually _— 
10 mild, that it ſcarce requires any help from medieines. 
But Where it happens otherwiſe; 4s it ſometimes does, the 
ſame will be neceſſary which have been directed in the le- 
veral kinds of the natural Small- P. 
Jo conclude; it ought not to be Gerd tk beds dd 
eas under the ears, and in the arm-pits, ariſe more 


ee e alter the * procured by art, than after 
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lic comes of its own. accord; for this 3 as 1 
uppole, that the venomous matter is puſhed forward with 
| leis force, which v e natute makes e for this 
er . | 
Therefore, all poſſible means are. to — uſed: to ripen * 
Ae of Whatever kind they are: if this cannot be done, | 
they muſt be opened by inciſion; and when all the matter is 
—— out, the body muſt be purged by proper medicines, 
ble. are to be APIs REPENS. in ! n in 1 eee 
> 0 
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TT \HE Meaſles Ba wa A great 2 with the > = "un 

T being originally bred in the ſame country, propagated 
in the ſame manner, by infection, into diſtant. parts of 00 
world, and never ſeizing any perſon more than once. 
23 be hiſtory of this diſeaſe, as it generally appears among 
us, Dr. Sydenham bas deſcribed with his uſual accuracy, 
calling it a fever, which, in its nature and method of cure, 
agrees very much with the ſmall-pox; that is, accompanied 
with a great inflammation, and in which puſtules of a Parti- 
cular kind are thrown out upon the ſkin. 

Now, this inflammation docs not only affect the 551950 of 
the body, but the inner parts alſo, and particularly the lungs: x 
hence follows a cough, with a difficulty of breathing. And 

although. the diſtemper in its nature be leſs dangerous than 
the ſmall - pox, and continues a ſhorter time; for it uſually is 
ended in fx or ſeyen days, or, at the fartheſt, in eight, very 
thin and light ſcales, like fine flower, falling off from the 
{kin at that time; yet it ſeizes with more viplent. heat, and 
fen eater anxiety, than the other does. Therefore Rhazes ob- 
ſerved, that the inflammation of the whole body, the 1 inquie- 
tude and anxiety of mind, are much more terrible in the | 
Meaſles than in the ſmall-pox *. 

I haye therefore often wondered, why that ſagarious: — 
experienced phyſician, whom I haye ſo often mentioned with 
' praiſe, did not preſcribe bleeding in the 1 5 beginning of the 

diſcaſe; but 2 5 this material part of . cure o Hays . 
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that he only ordered it at the end, when a bot regimen, and 
too Farm medicines, had brought upon the patient a cough * 
and ſhortneſs. of breath: eſpecially ſinee he himſelf takes 
notice, that the looſeneſs, which often follows this fever, 


and which, he ſays, proceeds from hot vapours from the in- 


flamed blood falling upon the bowels, is only to be cured by | 
- blogd-letting *. But the great man deſerves pardon upon this 
account, that, in thoſe times, phyſicians never attempted to 
take away blood in thoſe fevers which were attended with any 
eruptions, particularly in children, who are the moſt liable to 
this kind of illneſs. Their reaſon was, leſt that emptying of 
the veſſels ſhould hinder the coming out of what was to be 
diſcharged by the ſkin.” But daily experience ſhews, that this 
fear is vain, and that the event is quite contary to what they 


'To come therefore to the cure; as this peſtilential diſeaſe 


is of kin to the ſmall-pox, it requires a management not 
very different from the fame which we have recommended 
in that diſtemper, - Blood muſt be taken away in the begin- 
ning, according to the age and ſtrength ob the patient. It 

is beſt, if poſſible, to do this before the eruption of the pu- 
ſtules; but, if they are already come out, it muſt however be 


taken away: for the greateſt danger is an inflammation of 


the lungs, which cannot be prevented too ſoon. Therefore, 


in the height of the fever alſo, although bleeding was not 
neglected in the beginning, yet it is ſometimes neceſſary to 


repeat it. And, in the laſt place, at the end of the diſeaſe, 
when the ſkin is now growing dry, and the ſcales falling off, 
it will be a great error not to open a vein again; that, by this 
means, a flux of humours upon the breaſt and inteſtines, and 
the ſymptoms of q heCtic fever and conſumption, may be 


happily prevented, + 


Is: is really a thing to be grieved at, that phyſicians, in ſo 


great an inflammation of the whole ſurface of the body, 


ſhould not always have directed this leflening the quantity, 
and thereby checking the heat of the blood. And I moſt of 


thing more than of throwing into the body hot medicines, 


» De Morbillis, cap. v. 207. edit 1685, | 


called | 


all wonder, that Pr. Morton, who took notice of the neceſ- ED 

ſity of this practice hen the diſeaſe was at the higheſt, ſhould 

_ abſolutely forbid it in its firſt appearance, But this phyſician's 
judgment was perverted by a vain, and not rightly underſtood, 
opinion of a malignity and yenom infecting the animal Ipi- 
rits; which had fo poſſeſſed his mind, that he thought of no- 
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called cordials, as auxiliary forces againſt the ſuppoſed ene- 
my v: a bad. example, and at the ſame time a convincing 
F 7” . _ prooh, how neceflary it is, that a man fhould be inſtructed in 

' the principles of mechanic Ry before he * him- 
IT ſelf to the art of phylic. 

. The diet ought to be the tame as 18 preſeribed' m the ſmall- | 
: = = Por; ; taking particular care that the body be kept lax, rather 
1 - than bound up, through the whole courſe of the diſtemper. 

1 | As to remedies; to thoſe cooling ones, which are directed 
_ in the other diſeaſe, muſt be added fuch as abate the cough, 

1 and help expectoration; particularly oily linctus and the peo-—- 
toral Wieden, of Which, with the nenen of a little ire, 
1 8 the patient may drink trequently. -** 
ih Dr. Sydenham gave diacodion even on the firſt days of . 
= de illneſs; but I think he was not cautious enough in this 
point; for all medicines of this kind thicken the humours, 
ſtraiten the breath, and retard the eruption of the puſtules. 
Therefore, during the increaſe of the diſtemper, they are to 
1 bde uſed very ſparingly; but at the latter end they are of 

| 2 ſervice; inaſmuch as there is then a neceſſity to quiet 
e cough, which, from the ſharp defluxion upon the lungs, 
threatens a hectie fever and conſumption. But, in the mean 
time, gentle purges are to be given at due intervals. Milk, 
| eſpecially that of aſſes, muſt be drank. Change of air is 
11 Alo neceſſary. And, laſlly, exerciſe, ee 1 n —_ — 
| of the patient, is to be daily enjoined. | 
11 II am afraid, left I ſhould ſeem vainly to court W upplauſe 
3 by the following narration; yet it is ſo much to the purpoſe, 


; and ſo happily confirms what 1 have faid, that I mult beg 
" - leave to relate it. About forty years ago, the Meaſles ra- 
} ged with ſo great violence in this city, that they proved more 
Pal than even the ſmall-pox. At that time, a phyſician of 
fi great eminence came to me, defiring that I would inform 
1 him what method I followed in this diſeaſe. I aſked him, 
| =. whether or not he uſed to take away blood ? He anſwering 
3A! 1 becauſe Sydenham very ſeldom did it; I adviſed him to 
11 open a vein in the beginning of the diſtemper, or, if he was 
1 f called in later, as ſoon however as he poſſibly could: for, 
_ z faid I, this diſeaſe always brings with it a peripneumony, 
= a ol which he very well knew ever required bleeding. Not long 
after, he met me again, returning me hearty thanks for my 
counſel, ' aſſuring me, that he ad not loft one patient 
hom he had treated i in this manner. Sinee Gat time, this 
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i practice grew ſo common, that it is now followed even by 


our apothecaries. | 


In the laſt place, it is proper to RE wah N that, as wass 
obſerved concerning the ſmall-pox *, that the diſeaſe is more 
or leſs rife, according as the ſeaſon of the year and ſtate of the 


air conſpire with the infection; ſo the like happens in the 


Meaſles. And Dr. Morton relates, that, in the year 1672, 8 


| this diſtemper was fo terrible, that in London there died of 
it three hundred every week f. 


But I have at laſt finiſhed this little work: which, though | 


it may perhaps to contentious and malevolent. bean give 
matter for calumny and finding fault, yet will, I hope, prove 
beneficial to mankind, eſpecially to our own countrymen. 


This i is all I deſire; for the conſciouſneſs of having done right 


is beyond all praiſe, carrying with it its own reward: and 


this he always enjoys, who conſults the . . and oy | 


His SIO ſhews, that he thinks he is 
Not for binnen but for che whole world * 2 


K 


* 


＋ Wee ad Exer. de morbis acutis, fag. 427. 
+ Non RO ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
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that diſeaſe with ſufficient Stacks ſolidity, and cee 


becauſe there had never yet been publiſhed, either 5 the 
ancients or moderns, a fatisfaQtory account of it. 

I therefore compoſed this treatiſe, hoping to receive Ay S 
reward from the almighty and glorious God, as the effec of 
his good- will. | 

Now, this is the ſum of its contents, and the heads of he 
_, „ 
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Of the cauſes of the Small-Pox; and how. i iz comes to o paſs, 


that no mortal, except by chance here. and there One, . 
eſcapes * from this diſeaſe. 
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Of the cauſes of the Small-Pox; and how it comes to paſs,” 
chat no mortal, except by chance here and there one, 
eſcapes from this diſeaſe: alſo a brief account of what 
Galen has mentioned concerning it. 


4 7 


* 8 to thoſe phyſicians who affirm, that the | moſt ex- 
cdellent Galen has made no mention of the Small- 
Pox, and therefore that he did not know this diſtem- 


only very curſorily; nay, moſt of them do not know, whe- 
ther what he plainly ſays of it is to be underſtood of that dif- 


good this and that way, and alſo againſt the Small-Pox. And 
blood is putrefled in an extraordinary degree, and that the 
inflammation runs ſo high, that it burns the ſkin ; ſo that the 
Small-Pox, and peſtilent carbuncle, are bred in it, and quite 
c re. res 


SiS +» — 
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And in the ninth treatiſe of the book of the uſe of che 
parts, he obſerves, that the ſuperfluous parts of aliments, 
which are not turned into blood, and remain in the members, 

rrefys and in time inereaſing do ferment; whence, at laſt, 
Y rated the peſtilential carbuncle, the Mens and 
confluent inflammations. | ” 

- Laſtly, in the fourth part of his Commentary agen the 
Timmus of Plato, he ſays, that the ancients gave the name 
Sννö,j6tq every thing which produces redneſs, as the car- 
buncle, and Small-Pox; and that theſe diſeaſes are 1 in 
thoſe in whom bile abounds, © © 

But as for thoſe who alledge, that be bas propoſed 1 no re- 

| medy or cure, nor explained the nature of+ this diſtemper, 
they indeed fay what is true: for he mentions no more then 

what we Rave eited. But God knows, whether he might noz = 
have done it in ſome other books, which have not yet appear- | 
edi in Arabic. | 

As for my own part, 1 have with grea eat dilig gence inquired : 
of thoſe who underſtand both the Syriac and xd Greek lan- 

guage, and deſired them to inform me concerning this mat- 

| her; but not one of them could tell me more than what 4 
have ſet down. But this indeed 1 — much wonder at, and 
why he paſled over this diſtemper lence; eſpecially. nc 
it was frequent in his time, and therefore there was great rea- 1 
fon for his preſcribing remedies againſt it, as he was ſo _— 2 
| gent in finding out the cauſes and cures of diſeaſes. 1 
The moderns have, it is true, propoſed ſome medicines for 4 
the cure of the Small-Pox, but not diſtinctly and clearly 

cnough; neither has any one of them explained the cauſe r 

it, and why, except here and there one, no body eſcapes it; 
nor ſhewed the methods of cure in a right order. Upon hien 
account, I hope that the good man who encouraged me ta 
undertake this work will have his recompence; and that n 
reward will be doubled, when I ſhalt have deſcribed whatever | 
is neceſſary to the cure of this diſcaſe'jw due method, n | 
ing to every thing its proper place, by the help of God. | 

| Wherefore let us begin to recite the eſſicient cauſe of this. 
diſtemper; and why it happens, that ſcarcely any one mortat 
eſcapes it. And then we will purſue ſeparately, in the ſub- 
ſequent chapters, the other things which relate to it; and, 
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oF fay then , chat the body of man, from the time of kis 
nity, till he arrives at old age, continually tends to dry-- 


neſs; and that therefore the blood of infants and children, and, 
in proportion, the blood of young men, abounds much more 


with humidity than the blood of old men, and is alſo hotter. 


And this indeed Galen teaches us, in his Commentaries upon 


che Aphoriſms, where be fays: The heat of children is in- 


deed greater in quantity than the heat of young men; but 
the heat of young men is more violent in quality. This alſo 


is evident from the force of their natural actions, as the di- 
geſtion of their food, and accretion in childen. 3 

Therefore, the blood of children may be compared to new 
wine, in which the fermentation leading to ripeneſs is not yet 
begun; and the blood of young men to the ſame, fermenting 
and emitting ſteams, till it is quiet and ripe. And, laſtly, the 
blood of old men is like to wine whoſe ſtrength is gone, ſo 
that it becomes vapid, and begins to grow ſour. _ 

Now, the Small-Pox ariſes when the blood . and 


E and the fermenting particles are thrown out of it; 
the blood of children, like to new wine, being changed to that 


of young men, which is as wine perfectly ripened. And mu 
fermentation and ebullition is the diſeaſe. _ 


And this is the reaſon why children, eſpecially males, n. rare» 


| 17 eſcape being ſeized with it. For, without doubt, as the 


wine naturally ferments till it comes to perfection; ſo the 
blood undergoes the ſame alteration, in paſſing from its firſt to 
its ſecond ſtate. And there ſeldom happens a temperament in 
an infant or child, in which ſuch a change can be made in a 
ſmall time, and without manifeſt ſigns of it: as may be judg · 
ed from their diet, which i in infants is milk; and in children, 


not milky, but their food is ſtronger, in proportion, than that 


of other ages, and more compounded. To which it may be 
added, that in theſe there is, after food, a greater motion of 
the humours. For theſe reaſons, very few children go into 


life without this diſtemper. Beſides this, great alterations are 
made here, by different temperaments, manners of life, and 
Habits; as alſo by the conſtitution of the ambient air, and 
ſtate of the blood, both as to quantity and quality: for in 
ſome this flows quicker, in others flower; in ſome it abounds, 


in others it is dehicienty 1 in 1 it is . dals in others i in a : 


bong condition. 


* Here bags. the wanflation of the anonymous s Greak inter- 
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As to young men, whereas the change in their blood is al- 
ready made, its maturation finiſhed, and the particles of moi- 
ſture, which ſhould cauſe puttrefaction, are now exhaled; 
hence it follows, that this diſeaſe cannot be generated in 
them, at leaſt but very feldom, that is, in ſuch whoſe blood 
ſtill abounds with too much humidity, or is very corrupt, 
with a violent inflammation; or who, perhaps, when they Þ 
were children, had been attacked with the chicken-pox, when  ©* 
their blood had not yet paſſed from the firſt ſtate to the ſe- 1 
cond; or, laſtly, who have a moderate heat, that is, without 
much moiſture; and, when they had the chicken-pox, were of 
a dry, temperament, and lean 1 oe on a ge” 
In an advanced age, the diſtemper will ſcarcely appear, 
unleſs perhaps in putrid, malignant, and peſlilential conſtitu - . 
tions of the air, in which this diſeaſe chiefly rages. For ſuck 
an air diſpoſes bodies very much to heat and moiſture ; and an | 
inflamed air promotes eruptions, by blowing up the ſpirit in 
the ventricles of the heart, and communicating to it the like 
diſpoſition, which, by the force of the heart, is ſent into the 
blood which is in the arteriesz and brings it into the fame 
Hate of ruten. . „ 
TIhhus we have ſufficiently, though ſuccinAly, treated of ' © 
the cauſes of the Small-Pox. We ſhall now proceed to "4 
1 what bodies are moſt diſpoſed to this diſeaſe and the 
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DObDIES inclined to this diſeaſe are generally ſuch as ate 

? moiſt, pale, and fleſhy; the well-coloured alſo, efpeci- - 
ally if they are ruddy and tending to brown, are diſpoſetl. ö 

to it, if they are loaded with fleſn. So are likewiſe thoſe 

who are frequently liable to acute and continual fevers,” t | 
running of the eyes, red pimples, and boils, proceeding from 2 

the eating of ſweet things; as dates, honey, figs, grapes, ang 

all thoſe ſweets in which there is à groſs humour; particu- by 

larly thick gruels, food made of unground wheat, with honey 

and water, or a great quantity of wine and mill. 

Lean, bilious, hot, and dry bodies, are more inclinable w  ' 
the Meaſles, than to the-Small-Pox. But if they happen to _ 
be taken with the Small-Pox, the puſtules are either few, di? 
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KinQ, and favourable; or, on the contrary, very bad, 3 
gular, aal, dry, with un and no . 
. 
Laſtly, thin and dry bodies, of a ccd temperament, art 
neither ſubject to the Small · Pox nor to the Meaſles. And if 
they happen to catch the SmallsPox, they have but ſew, in a 
moderate way, and without ane with a v light fever; 
—ꝗ — ſuch conſlitutions extinguiſh the Aal in its er 
inning. 
he ſeaſons of the year, in which the Small-Pota are e moſt 
frequent, are various: they rage moſt at the latter end of the 
autumn, and the beginning of the ſpring; and when in the 
ſummer there are great and frequent rains, wich continual 
South winds; and laſtly, when the winter is warm, and the 
nn: ſoutherly. | 
When the ſummer is excellively hot and dry, and ſucceeded 
a hot autumn, in which rains come on very late; then the 
* fles quickly ſeize thoſe who are diſpoſed to them, that 
zs, thoſe who are lean, hot, and of bilious conſtitutions. 
Bur all theſe things admit of great differences, by reaſon of 
the diverſity of countries and places, and occult diſpoſitions 
in the air, which bring on thoſe diſtempers, and render bodies 
ſubject to them. And therefore at ſuch times, great diligence 


3 be uſed in the N from — as ſhew 
in the ſequel. 
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N e . III. 8 
mM orf the pro ee Si s of the Eruption of the Small-Pox 
| | A "I Oe Meaſles. = 
3 3 HE eruption of the Small- Por is qriveded: by 4 conti- 
1 IJ  nual fever, a pain in the back, itching in the — and 
BY | terrors i in ſleep. Theſe are the proper ſigns of the-apptoach-. 
3 = ing Small-Pox, eſpecially the pain in the back, with a fever; 
rn and alſo a pricking, which the patient feels all ovet his body; 
= TY together with a fulneſs and redneſs of the face, which at times 
2 3 does and comes: a redneſs of the eyes; aheavineſs of the 
1} whole body; frequent yawnings; a pain in the throat and 
'2 3M breaſt, with a difficulty in breathing, and ſtraitneſs in the gul- 
11 "BY let; then a dryneſs of the mouth, thick ſpittle, a hoarſeneſs of 
1 | x tbe voice; head - ach, anxiety of mind; inquietude; dick —.— 
end eavinels of heart: with this difference, that anxiety of 
1 PE yo * 8 of — more in the 
1 | Meaſles 
E 5 
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Nicken than in the Small- Pon, unleſs the Small-Pox be of a 
bad ſort; for the Meaſles are from a very bilious blood. And, 
on the other hand, the pain in the back, the heat and inflam- 
mation of the whöle body, eſpecially in the throat, with a 
ſhining redneſs, are more Proper to the Small-Pox than to 
the Meaſles: ITT 

| Wherefore, | ip he Wenne a heb Canes or ſome 


| of ide wollt of them, . that one or other 


5” they have appeared, how the diſeaſe may be 
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| cent Ae 


of cheſe diſeaſes is nigh at h 
As to the ſafer kind'of the Small- Porz in det 4 


tivy of blood is greater than its bad quality: aud hence ariſes 


the pain of the back the greater hlood-veſſels, which are ſi · 
tuated near the vertebræ of _ hr N dänn wich 
e e ee e ART 
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H firſt article ſhall be, of the preſervation. to ue uſe 2 | 
before the ligns, of, the Small-Pox appear; aud, „ 
e edel. 


Ihe ſecond; concerning the eruption. 

The third, _ care to be taken of the eyes, wy ay 
555 and j Pee 

The fourth, of the ripening « of the puſhiles, * 


I be fifth, of. their drying. | 
The ſixth, how the ſcales and cruſts are to be dexel from. 
The ſeventh, of.deſtroying the a" n 5 7 


The eighth, of the diet in the Small-Pox. 0 
The ninth, of regulating the diſcharge by the erg 
5 47 tenth, of curable and incurable Small-Pox and! 8 


Or each of thels 1 ſhall, God viling briefly, but 6-4 


the eyes, and the reſt of the body. 
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. of Preſervation from, nd lefening the bk” 


LOOD might to he ben —˖Ü— from e nd young 
D men, if they have never had the Small-Pox, or have 
only had what is called the chicken-pox, (eſpecially at ſuch 
| ſeaſons as we have above deſcribed), before they are ſeized with 
a fever, and the ſigns of the diſeaſe appear. A vein may be 
opened in thoſe who are fourteen years old; to thoſe who are 
younger, cupping glafles muſt be upped and their lodgings 
mould be kept cool. 
Leet their diet be yellow lentils, tarts made of u unripe grapes, 
minced fleſh- meat, dreſſed with vinegar and honey, or with 
- the acid ſyrup; to which raiſins, a few figs, and chiches, are 
ſometimes added: alſo kid-broth, veal-jellies, and boiled wood- 
\ cocks and hens. But theſe muſt be mixed with the j Juice of. 
© unripe gra 
Their. drink ſhould be water. . with * or ha 
ſpring water cold; with which their chamber may alſo be 
© — e, 5 
Let them frequently eat acid pomegranates, and the & in- 
 ſpilſated j Juices of acid and aſtringent fruits, as pomegranates, 
currants , and the like. 
Where the conſtitution is hot, and there is a great inflam- . 
mation; barley-water, with a fourth part of acid pome; 
nate juice, may be drank in the morning. But if the heat be 
| lefs, a ptyſan of barley, with ſugar, is proper; and vinegar, 
lentils, pomegranates, and the juice of unripe grapes, may 
be added to the food; for all theſe thicken and cool the | blood, 
and make the diſtemper more mild. 
- This regimen is of great ſervice in all times of peſtilence ; 
for it diminiſhes the malignity of peſtilential ulcers and boils ; 
and prevents quinſeys, Pleurifies, and all diſtempers ariſing 
1 from bile and blood. 
| The patient may go into cold water, and ſwim in it about 
noon. He muſt abſtain from new milk, wine, dates, honey, 
and, in general, from ſweet things, and meats made by a 
mixture of fleſh, onions, oil, butter, and cheeſe; from mut- 
ton, beef, ſhell-fiſh, high- -ſeaſoned, things, and hot ſeeds. 


*The Arabic 5 is Ribas, 0 alſo ſignifies a ſort of 5 
pathum acetoſum, or ſorrel, of which the red and acid juice 


boiled to two thirds, is called Rob de Ribes. See Golii Lexic. 
. | 6 : Inſtead ; 


2 
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Inſtead of theſe; in times of contagion, he may eat young 


birds; and if the temperament be hot and moiſt, liable to 


putrefaQtion, or hot and dry, and apt to be inflamalz he 
muſt eat as follows; that is, in the hot and dry conſtitution, 


cooling and moiſt garden herbs, purſlain, mallows, wo aid 


gourds, cucumbers, ſorrel, and ſmall pompions. 

As to ſweet melons, they are forbidden; and if any one by | 
chance eats of them, he muſt preſently drink a poonful of 
the juice of ſome of the seid - He may 10 2 | 


ſoft fiſh, and butter- milk. 


To the food of thoſe re are corpulenty fleſhy, * 4 
ruddy complexion, ſuch cooling and drying things as we 
have mentioned may be added. They ſhould all forbear la- 
bour, fatigue, bathing, venery, walking or riding in the ſun 
and duſt, drinking of ſtagnating waters, blaſted fruits, or 
mouldy Ferbs; and alſo figs and grapes: becauſe theſe drive 


the humours to the ſkin, and, filling the blood with flatulent 


ſpirits, diſpoſe it more to fermentation and ebullition. Their 


body muſt be opened, if there be occaſion,” with the juice of 


prunes and ſugar, or with whey and ſugar. If the air be 
putrid and peſtilential, their face may be continually ſprin- 


kled with the water of ſanders and (PREY which, wins it 


pleaſes God, will have a good effect. | 
As to ſucking infants ;, if they are fat and rudy; Hes a; 
bove five months old, let them be cupped; and let the nurſe,” 


as far as n be managed i in the manner we have men- 


tioned. | IF 
I come now to thoſs medicines which tis ws eval the 85 


blood, and check its ebullition and putrefaction. 


All acid things are proper for this purpoſe, eſpecially the? 
water called al-raib, that is, the ſour, bitter water, which 


_ ſwims upon butter milk expoſed to the ſun; and head] juice 


of citrons. 
The ſame testi ” very well ente by many things 


which have an aſtringency joined with their acidity, and 


thereby condenſe the blood. Such are, ſour grapes, ſumac, 


rob ribas, or the inſpiſſated juice of currants, apples, quinces, 


and pomegranates; jujubes, lentils, coleworts, 1 
lettuce, poppies, endive, night · ſnade, ber called bambus, » 


the ſeeds of fleawort, and camphire, 


The following compoſition is good to cook the blacdy' Rv won, 


rſtrain the heat or the _—_ and efferveſcence of the bile. | 


» The Indian name for a concreted juice, like ſugar in an | 
"Ao "1723. 


Indian reed. 
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7 vrevty drachms; ſumac, the ſeeds of wild ſorrel, lentils 
peeled, berberries, the ſeeds of purſlain, ſeeds of white let- 
tuoe, of each five drachms; red anders, two drachms 4 

a2 balf; camphire, one drachm. 


| der to the patient every morning in his drink, together with 
an ounce of the juice of wild forrel, or of dite Pemegra- 


of red roſes; half an ounee of balauſtines; two ounces of 
| pomegranate-peel, for the ſpace of three days. Then ſtrain 
the liquor, adding to it, according to the quantityof the vi- 


| Wen ten drachms; white ſanders; three drachms; cam- 


troches. Of theſe, at proper times, three drachms may be 
aforeſaid al · ſacangjabin. 


tried; though perhaps the ſyrup of pearls, which che Indians 
ready appeared, there will not come out a tenth. 
of eitrons, the juice of unripe grapes, of ribas, of the Syrian 


and the infuſion o 


and put to it ſome of the ſyrup already made, bot, working 


Take of red refcs heaten,, ten draghms ; bdambu-ſugan, 


' Let theſe be mixed, and Tu thine. drache of. this pow⸗ 


nate, or unripe grapes, and the like. 
The medicine al- ſacangjabin, that is,  oxymel with fugar, 

is likewiſe good, which is thus prepared. on 

Take one part of red, ſharp vinegar, depurated; two: parts 

of roſe-water; mix, and infuſe in the cold mixture, one-ounce 


negar, twice or thrice: as much of the ſugar tabarzad, that 
26, white ſugar-candy. Boil it ſufficiently, and uſe it. 
It will alſo be of uſe to take of roſes and bambu-ſugar, of 


phire, one drachm ; and moiſten them with the mueilage of 
the ſeeds of fleayort : then wake the maſs into pills, or 


given in the patient's drink, together with. one ounce of the 


Beſides theſe, the following . e ac | 
wonderfully exceeds in virtue all others which I have feen: 


deſcribe, and of which they boaſt more than they can have 
experienced, may be more powerful. For they, ſay, that if 
any one drinks of that ſyrup,- though nine puſtules have al». 


Now, the compolition of mine is this. 


Take of red vinegar, depurated, old, and: ſharp, three . 
pounds; of the juice of acid pomegranates, the acid juice 


mulberries, the expreſſion of Syrian ſumae, and berherries, 
of each one pound; the wrap of lettuce and; tarragon, 
each a quarter of a 8 ; of che deeoction of red bw, 
f tls. each a pound and. half. Wir all 
together, and add three pounds of ſugar; boil the whole, 


it t with a ks till it is diſſolved: - Mag mix it with "me OS : 
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| ile; having added and mixed; 
bambu-ſugar and camphire, Uſe, this before the. Small. 
Pox appears, and alſo after the appearance, as wWe ſhall di- 
rect anon. It is alſo. proper, in all diſtempers which. ariſe 
from a bilious blood, in peſtilential ulcers, boils, quinſeys, 
What I have ſaid may in general ſuffice concerning preſer- 
vation from the Small-! ox before. the, fever, which attends; 
their ſigns, comes on. pe PT ONT WP EO yo ona 
The Jaſt-mentioned ſyrup. repels the diſeaſe, from anc. who 


> 


is in ſuch a condition that it can, be repelled; ſo that what, 
comes out. will be very moderate. It alſo effects, that the 


change of the blood from the firſt ſtate to the ſecond, ſhould 
not be done too. haſtily, and at once, with too great, ebulli- 
tion, aud frightſul and dangerous ſymptoms; but by degrecs, 
and in a longer time; in the way of maturation, not putces. 
faction, without tertible and dangerous feyers. 


But when the fever, which accompanies the erupti mn ariles, 


this regimen is no longer to be uſed, unleſs with great cau- 
tion and prudence; fox a miſtake here is very dangerous, for 


this reaſon, that while the blood is rarched, and nature, ac- E 


cording to the AT! pA the patient, is endeavouring 

1c matter; if then the refrigeration. pas 
condenſation, which, you intend, does not exceed the cool 
ſtate the patient was in before, it will happen, that the:cbul-. 


lition will break out a ſecond or third time; and thus nature 
will be diſturbed in her work. Neither can that ebullition 


be checked without great danger: for thoſe remedies muſt 


be uſed for this purpoſe which do in a manner congeal, and 
coagulate the blood; ſuch are n Aa great quan- 


tity of juice of lettuce, night · ſhade, and the like. And the: 
lation of the blood, and extinction of natural hegt, by 


CON | | 
all theſe, is. not ſafg.z becauſe of the exceſs. which an 


committed: for it will be hard, at the fame time, ta repreſs. 


the efferveſcence,, and preſerve the due natural heat. In one 


word, care muſt be taken, nat to extinguiſh. pretetnatural 
and natural heat together. _ ENDL A 


Nom I ſhall-communicate a practice which phyſicians, ei- 
ther through ignorance or avarice, that they only may receive 


. profit from it, uſually conceal; and it is this. hen you 


obſerye, upon the ſigns of the diſeaſe, a diſtenſion of the belly, 
Pain in the back, redneſs of the face and eyes, a violent head- 


ach, with a full pulſe, and alſo a ſtraitneſs of breath, a 


red and turbid urine, and ſuch a heat of the body as a man 


feels who has been for ſome time in a hot bath; eſpecially, 
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it the body be fleſhy ; there is then all the reaſon in the world” bo 


to take away blood: wherefore, draw-away a good quantity, 
even till the patient faints away. It will be beſt to do it 
from the baſilic vein, or ſome of its branches; but if that 


cannot be found, from the cephalic vein. Sometimes, when 


the baſilic does not appear, it may be taken away from the 


' vein in the ancle; but better from the baſilic or its branches, 


becaufe they draw from the greater. veins in the ener u 


more than the cephalic does. 


If the ſymptoms do not run very high, enen they are 
manifeſt, draw blood but ſparingly; and when they are leſs, 


take away very little. Then proceed in the aure with repo? 


ling medicines, as has been mentioned. 

If by theſe the feveriſh heat is removed, and the pulſe and 
breath are come to their natural ſtate ; ſtill infiſt on the uſe 
of them, till the heat of the diſeaſe i is ; perſeQtly e which 
will be done in a ſhort time. 

+ In order more effectually to perform this tin tou; let he 
patient drink water, made cold in ſnow to the higheſt degree, 


very plentifully and often ; ſo that he may feel the coldneſs of 


it in his bowels. If, after this, the fever and burning return, 
give this water, a ſecond: time, two or three: pints, or ron A 


in the ſpace of half an hour. 


If ſtill the heat return, and the belly be full of water, 
make him yomit it up, and then give it again. And if the 
water finds a pafſage, either by ſweats or Rr you may be 
aſſured the >. 76 is in a good way,” © 

But if the water does not paſs, and the heat returns ae it 


was at firſt, or even is more violent; omit giving the water 


ſo often, and have recourſe to the other extinguents which 
have been deſcribed; and if the patient finds relief, perſiſt in 
the uſe of them. If, on the contrary, you perceive that they 

uce an intolerable uneaſineſs and inquietude, you may 
certainly know, that the eruption of the Small-Pox or Meafles 


is at hand. Wherefore you muſt quit this method, and ha- 
ſten to aſſiſt nature in expelling her ſuperfluities in the man- 
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HE eruption of the Small-Pox and Meaſles is promoted 
1 by the following means. The patient muſt be well 
wrapped up in clothes, and his body rubbed all over. He mult 
be kept in a room not very cold; he ſhould drink frequently, 
a little at a time, of cold water, to provoke ſweat, and aſſiſt 


4 


the protruſion of the humours to the external part. 
I be ſick perſon; muſt put on a double ſhirt, the borders of 
which muſt be bound. Underneath bim, place two ſmall 
baſons of very hot water, one before, and the other behind 
him; ſo that the vapour may come to the whole body, ex- 
cept the face; by which means the ſkin will be rareſied, and 
diſpoſed to receive the erumpent humout: for the ſurface uf 
the body may, in this caſe, be compared to a leech, which, 
to cool its own heat, attracts whatſoever it can. And by this 
management, not only is the ſkin ſoftened, but the ſtrength 
of the patient is alſo preſerved: ſo that nothing can be more 
Pop = r gf aro Wee os Reed Seed | 
As to furnaces and baths, they are both deftruCtive at this 
time, by ſo over-heating and weakening, that a ſwooning fol- 
lows; by which nature is diverted from its work with great 
danger, if the fit be violent and long: for nothing is a great- 
er indication of the approach of death, the natural heat re 
tiring into the inner parts; after which it will be ſoon op- 
preſſed and extinguiſhed: by the over-abounding bumours. 
Likewiſe, when the hot vapour, which I have directed, is 
uſed, it muſt never be ſuffered to cool upon the body; but is 
preſently to be wiped and dried off with great diligence. This 
method is abundantly ſufficient to forward the coming out of 5 
the diſeaſe, when nature is not languid, or the humours too 0 
thick and viſ cio. VPP 
But in caſe it happens that the outward fever is indeed 
mild, but Anxiety and inquietude continue, and the eruption 
is difficult; you muſt wait till the fifth day is over, and then 
uſe thoſe medicines which promote the eruption. But this is. 
to be done with great caution, and all manner of attention, in 
the way which I have mentioned, when ſpeaking of the rules 
do be obſerved in giving extinguiſhing remedies: for an error 
here, although it be not ſo great as the other, yet is alſo dan 
4 5 „„ | gerous. 
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2890 Or TYHos Twines WIften HASTER, et; 
gerous. And the caution conſiſts in not being too haſty in 


giving theſe medicines, but to inſiſt upon the former regimen, 


as long as there is any proſpect of ſucceſs without them, and 


2s long as you are not yet certain that the fever is too xemiſs 


in the inward parts, as well as it is in the outward. This you 
will eaſily know, by the pulſe and reſpiration not being too 
quick, full, or irregular; and if, in feeling the breaſt, you do 
not find it bot in the” higheſt degree. For though the fever 
be doubly or trebly increaſed, it will not therefore be mortal; 


as you may judge by comparing this with other fevers which | 
you have obſerved in perſons of the ſame temperament, ant 
the fame degree of r with Jouf patients: who neverthe- 


* have recovered. 


Theſe cntingutting' eethoilies are alſo to be applied When, 


as ſoon as the puſtules appear in the ſkin, the patient fees 


himſelf to be pretty well, and his pulſe and breath are eaſy. 

But if, on the other hand, the eruption goes on ſlowly and 
with difficulty, they muſt be abſolutely torborn : for to uſe 
them, is to {ſtrive againſt nature, and check the protruſion. 
And when any anxiety follows upon the uſe of extinguents, 
eſpecially a palpitatien of the heart, be ſure that you have 

committed a great error. Vou muſt therefore immediately 


rake all poſſible pains in ſoftening the ſkin, in the manner 1 


have taught; and give to drink frequently warm water, either 
alone, gr in which fennel and ſmallage - ſeeds have been firſt 
boiled, and the like ſimples, which conduce to the eruption; 
according as the heat of the patient, and his ſtomach will 
bear them; regard alſo _ had to the flowneſs of the pim- 
12 in coming out. 

This is the deſcription of an waſp” ende modicine, which, 
withour too much heat, promotes the eruption. 

Take yellow figs to the number of thirty; raiſins, thisftones | 
being taken out, twenty drachms; pour upon them three pints 
of water, and let them boil till they are diſſolved. ' Give to 
the patient of this liquor half a pint, at three ſeveral times. 
Then cover him up well in IE and —_— 5 ene e 
is above - directed. 8 

The following is yet more powerful © 

Take of the aforeſaid decoction four ounces 4701 Ps . 
4 of fennel and eee ee two eee wy the 3 | 
tient drink it, as has been directed. | 

z ſtill more efficacious is this. 

| Boil fennel-ſeeds and ſmalla ge-ſeeds, of e ten Gch ms, 
in an earthen. veſſel, till the water 18 "wy TORI . . and give 
three ounoes at a time. | | 

- _ Laftly, 
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. Or Taxing Cant, &c 2% 
Laſtly, this compoſition is very good and uſeful at ſeve 


times. „ CEE” 1 
Take of red roſes four drachms; of lentils decorticated 
nine drachms z yellow figs ten; of gum tragacanth three 
drachms; of white raifins toned, ten drachms; lack, clear-' 
ed from its ſticks and 'waſhed, three drachms; fennel and 


ſmallage-ſceds, of each five drachms. Boil all theſe in three, _ 


pints of water to one pint : ſtrain the liquor, and give balf a 
pint of it with a ſixth part of a drachm of ſaffron, twice or 
thrice, as there may be occaſion. _ ata o ng 
We ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe parts of the body, of which _ 
care is to be tab.... oro FH 0 - 
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Of taking Care of the Throat, Eyes, &c. as ſoon as the Puſtules 
. hape appeared. „ . 


* 


MS ſoon as ever the ſigns of the Small- Pox appear, par- g 
A ticular care muſt be taken of the eyes, the throat, the 
noſe, and ears, and alſo of the limbs, in the way I am going 


to daſcribe. Nay, ſometimes it will be neceflary to extend, 


our care even to the ſoles of the feet, and the palms of the 
hands: for oftentimes violent pains ariſe in theſe parts, the 


| hardneſs of the ſkin hindering the eruption. 


Upon the firſt appearance of the ſigns, drop roſe-water in- 
to the eyes now and then; alſo waſh the face with cold wa- 
ter often in a day, and ſprinkle the eyes with the ſame: for, 
if the diſeaſe be mild, this method will prevent the puſtules _ 
breaking out in them. This indeed'is to be done for greater / 

caution; for, in the mild fort, it ſeldom happens that any 
puſtules break out on the eyes. But in a bad ſort, when you 

ſee a large eruption in the bekriding with an itching of the 
eye-lids, and redneſs of the white of the eyes, ſome places of 
which are redder than others; you may be aſſured that the 
Small-Pox will break out there, unleſs great help be given: 


therefore immediately drop roſe-water, in which ſumac has 


been infuſed, into the eyes, ſeveral times in the day- FE 
It will be ſtill more effectual to apply a collyrium, made 
of galls in roſe-water, by dropping it into the eyes; or to 
inſtil into the eyes what is ſqueezed from the pulp and ſkins 
of the ſour pomegranate, firſt chewed. . Then waſh the eye- 
| lids with a collyrium made of the water of quinces, the juice 

of unripe grapes, box-thorn, aloe, and acacia: ob each of 

We 7 5 VV theſe 
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| N theſe. ler there be one part, and a tenth part of fafſion; and 1 
B drop ſome of it into the eyes. | 
| | But if you obſerve a turgeſcence in the humours, and the 
eruption to be very copious, ſo that puſtules will certainly fall 
upon the eyes, becauſe redneſs appears here and there in their 
white part, from the exceſs of the inflammation; and alſo 
find, that what you have applied does not remove that red- 
ness, but only leſſen it for a time; after which it returns 
more violently than before, or at leaſt continues as it was 
when you began this treatment; you muſt not proceed any 
longer in this method, but, inſtead of theſe things, drop in- 
to the eyes ſome of the acid liquor expreſſed from mouldy 
bread, with the Nabathzan bitrer, in which there is no vine- 
gar or other acid. : 
| As to the puſtules which break out in the tunica cornea * 
the eye, theſe darken the fight, and are to be cured, accord- 
ing to the degree of their thickneſs, by ſuch diflolving re- 
medies, as I am going to deſcribe ;, which indeed are ſome- 
times effectual, and ſometimes not; the ſucceſs depending 
upon the matter being more or leſs thick, and upon 5 
greater or leſs firmneſs and dryneſs of the body. | 
But if large puſtules ſhew themſelves in the tunica uvea, 
uſe the collyrium of roſe- water ſeveral times in the day and 
night with great diligence, or elſe that before-mentibned, 
leaving out the ſaffron; inſtead of which, put a ſmall quan- 
tity of blood-ſtone to keep down the ſwelling. 
Theſe things are what ought to be known concerning the 
eyes. Care is next to be taken of the throat and mouth, leſt 
any eruption there ſhould grieve the patient, and binder his 
breathing; for it often happens, that, in a bad kind of the 
e terrible ſuffocations are r on, which leave no 
; a of a recovery, 
herefore, on the firſt appearance of the ſigns of the 
 _ » Small-Pox, let the mouth be gargled with the water of acid 
125 pomegranates, or of ſumac, or with the juice of mulber- 
"Ties, or with ſome of. thoſe things which we have recom- 
mended (Chap. V.) ander the head of extinguent remedies; 
or laſtly, if nothing elſe be ready at hand, with pure cold 
water; and that very often to preyent a great eruption into 
the throat and e As and ſtrengthen thoſe parts, -or at leaſt 
hinder what is already broken out there from cauling a ſuffo- 
cation. Be quick, therefore, and diligent in applying this 
cure, eſpecially if, from a hoarſeneſs of voice, ſtraitneſs in 
breathing, =o a pain in the wa A e of it ſhall ap- 
Pear. 
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. Moreover; if the ſtrength will bear it, take away. blood _ 
from che cephalic vein; and that even after the whole erup= _ 
tion is over. And if the patient find any thing in his mouth, 


or throat, which. hurts him, and yet there is not too great a 


heat there, neither are his bowels too looſe, let him lick by 
degrees of freſh butter mixed with white ſugar · candy. But, 


if there be any heat and inflammation there, give a linctus 
f 5 2 7 88 PET, | 


Take of ſweet almonds decorticated one part; of the ſeeds 
of gourd two parts; of white ſugar-candy three parts ; the 
mucilages of the ſeeds of fleawort, and of laurel - berries; a 
linctus of gum-arabic, almonds peeled,” and the ſeeds of the 
plane-tree, and wheat · flower: mix all theſe with a mucilage 
of quince- ſeeds. FF e 

In the next place, let us take care of the limbs: for upon 


| theſe a number of very bad puſtules often ariſe, which cor- 


rupt them to ſuch a degree, that the muſcles, tendons, nerves, 
and the bones themſelves lie bare. Aſſiſt therefore immedi- 
ately, if you obſerve the ſigns of the diſeaſe to be violent and 
exceſſive; that is, bathe the limbs with ſanders, quince-wa- 
ter, Armenian bole, roſes, camphire, vinegar, and roſe-wa- 
ter: but take care not to overdo it. If the puſtules are very 
large, open them with an incifion-knife to let out the mat - 
ter: and delay not this operation; for the caſe is dangerous. 
Now, let us come to the cure of the noſe and ears, left 
they ſhould be over-filled with the pimples : for this will 
greatly aMiCt the patient; and when the break out in the 
internal part of the ear, there is danger of their coming pre- 
ſently into the noſe. Take therefore a cotton cloth, upon 
which camphire has been broken; by the help of this, put 
into the ear fragrant wine-vinegar, to which has been added 
quince-water, or the juice of boxthorn. Do this in' the morn- 
ing, and repeat it twice or thrice a-day. . EY i 
Laſtly, if a great pain arifes in the ſoles of the feet, prepare 
inſtantly to anoint them with warm oil, and foment ji re 
with warm water and cotton. If this does not aſſwage the 
pain, nor facilitate the eruption, beat up decorricated ſeſam 


— 


with milk; anoint with it, and bind it on with cloths, and 


leave it upon the part all night. In the morning, put the 
foot into warm water; and repeat the ſame again: or bruiſe 
dates with butter, and apply them; or, laſtly, anoint with 
the lees of the ſeſamine-oil: for theſe and the like things ſof- 
ten and relax the ſkin, and by this means diminiſh the pain, 
and promote thereruptions > He 937 8 
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or ripening + the Sal- Per. a CNN" 


V Far: HEN, Wie the eruption is b r vou — 
the puſtules tend too flowly to maturity, and yet 

that the os is otherwiſe in a very good way, as to his re- 

ſpiration and pulſe, and pretty Abs ber inquietude and an- 

— then 1t behoves you to aſſiſt the maturation of the pu- 
es. 

But if, tepetker with a backwardneſs of ripening after the 
eruption, you perceive the puſtules to become hard and war- 
and the patient not at all better; or if his illneſs increa- 

ſes ; then you are to know that the Small-Pox is mortal. 


_ Wherefore, have no thoughts of. ripening the puſtules; for | 


they are of that kind which cannot be ripened. 


Now, the maturation of the Small-Pox, if curable, is to 


be effected by fomenting the body with the fteam of a hot 
decoction in water of camomile, violets, melilot, marſh-mal- 
lows, and bran; either ſeparate, or collected together in two 


baſons; as we have directed above, where we treated of fa- 


 cilitating the eruption. 

And if then the patient ſeems to find relief and refreſh- 
ment by the fomentation, you are to abſtain from thoſe fu- 
migations, which are commonly employed for drying up the 

puſtules, until they ripen of themſelves, and are capable of 
aring thoſe things which contribute towards rat them 


| up; g of 195 we are now going to treat. 


2 e Fs « 
Of drying the Puſtules, 


7. be puſtules are 590 and very numerous, * muſt be 
dried; or the fluid contained in them muſt be ſoaked up 


with fine clean cotton, in which there is nothing that may 


hurt the patient. And then let fumigations be made with the 


leaves of dried roſes, or with the leaves of the ſtorax- tree, or 


with ſanders, or with the leaves of the iris, or the tamariſk.: 
and indeed roſes are more convenient in nn * tama- 


The. 


very white . my is found. See Maundrell's NE 8 | 
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or During TAE —— = 265 


The Small-Pox ſometimes abounds with too W moi- 
al When that happens, order the patient to lie on pound- 
ed roſes, or on rice- meal, or on millet-meal, with which a 
mattraſs of a thin texture is ſtuffed. 

If the body be full of puſtules, hy mio 1 of the 
iris under the patient, and beſprinkle him with an aroma - 
tic powder made of aloe, frankincenſe, Baths and Pays 
blood. . 

'But if the puſtules break {poltancoully, or from. the quan- 

tity of the fluid contained i in them, and are flow in drying, 
treat them in this manner. 

Take of ſeſamine-oil one ounce; of Andarene * falt bound! 


ed fine, and of alum, each two e With this liniment 


anoint the body, carefully avoiding thoſe places which are 

ulcerated or excoriated, or even too near an approach to 
them; becauſe the medicine would raiſe a. violent inflam- 
mation. Let the liniment lie on the parts for the ſpace of an 


hour; then waſh it off with a decoction in water of emblic _ 


myrobalans, white tamariſk-berries, myrtle-leaves, and pome- 


_ granate-peels. 


If the puſtules are dried by theſe means, it is well; if not, 
take the whiteſt ſort of bole, (not the red bole), add to it of 
Andarene falt, and of dry bread crumbled fine, each a tenth 
part. Make a liniment, with which rub the {kin ; Tet it lie 
on for an hour or two, and then waſh it off. 


Now, we are to treat of taking off ow dried ſales and 


_ cruſts, or eſcars. a 


* Andar is a ig a mile aiſtant 3 Aleppo, w 
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it 1 : 286 Or TAKING aWayY THE DRY" ScABs, &c. 
i Of taking away the dry Scabs and Efcars. _ 
1 1 W the Small-Pox is withered, and the dry ſcales 
" and eſcars ſtill remain on the ſkin, examine them 
+4 well; and to thoſe that are ſmall, and thoroughly dried up, 
+] apply wartn ſeſamine- oil every now and then, till they are 
[IN foftened, and fall off: but thoſe of the face are ts be mana- 
0 ged with oil of piſtaches. For the larger fort, which reſemble 
14 . eſcars, if you find any moiſture remaining in them, cut them 
ith off carefully, without any application of oil. And if the 
1 places from whence you have removed the eſcars, contain 
4 ut little moiſture, it is to be dried up with ſoft cotton, as I 
| | "have already ſaid: but if they contain much, they are to be 
in dried gradually; beſprinkling them with the red aromatic 
1 powder, compoſed of aloe, frankincenſe, ſarcocol, and dra- 
© . gon's blood, eſpecially if they begin to leſſen, and fink in; 
br 4 and with alum and Andarene falt, if they are even with the 
[4 | reſt of the ſurface of the body, and do not fink in: then wait 
1 till a new eſcar or ſcab is formed on them. If there be any 
return of moiſture, repeat the ſame dreſſings. And, in fine, 
#1 when the moiſture is entirely exhauſted, then anoint the parts 
12 with oil, until the cruſts are ſoftened, and all fallen off. 
i Next follows a diſcourſe on deſtroying the marks of the _ 
Small-Pox. ; „ > „„ 
%%% „ 
Of deſtroying the Marks of the Small-Pox. 
AME marks of the Small-Pox are of two ſorts: for they 
| are either in the eye, or,on the reſt of the body. Now, 
with reſpect to the eye, the part on which the Small-Pox 
1 broke out has an opaque whiteneſs in it, as we have already 
1 obſerved. If this happens in the eyes of children, or young 
IS perſons of a moiſt conſtitution of body, and tender ſkin, it 
| will be the more eaſily deterged. 3 Eo 
Now, the medicines which deterge the eye, and take off 
the whiteneſs, are theſe : borax, or nitre made into cakes, 
 Andarene falt, ſal-ammoniac, glaſs, the ſcoriæ of glaſs, _ 
i kal, 
1 


. Or -DESTROTING. TER Manns, &e. 3 - $7. 
nul, tutty, lapis hamatites, verdigreaſe; baſtard ſponge, va 


ſea crab, the dungs or.excrements of fparrows, ſwallows, ſtar- 


1 lings, mice, bats, and of the Arabian or Libyan lizard; muſk,. 
the ſediment of urine; the acorus, ebony, corel wales.” 1 


bian ſugar, dregs of vinegar burnt, myrrh, ſandaracha or 


3 juniper-gum, commonly. called varniſh, . gums of the olive 


and bitter almond-trees, ,and the milky juice of wild lettuce. * 
It will be beſt to uſe theſe, when the patient is juſt come out 
of the bath, or after holding his head over the ſteam of hot 
water. But mild medicines alone, nay the mildeſt of theſe, 
are to be employed, eſpecially in ſoft and moilt bodies. 
The e of a mild ee which removes 1 . 


PR 3s 


e | . 
Another more 3 

1 Let the eye be ane with baſtard ſponge, eure. and. : 
ſugar... | a 

W ſtill more 3 | | 
Tanke of verdigreaſe ten drachms; 1 i ſagapenum, . 
ammoniac, ſarcocol, of each two Jrachms and a half; ba- 
ſtard ſponge, ſcoriæ of glaſs, and borax, or nitre in cakes. of 
each three-drachms. "Then take of ſweet cane. ten drachms, 

and the ſame quantity of cornel- water. Boil theſe in ten 
times the weight of water, till the decoction becomes thick: 
then diſſolve the gums in it, and mix all well together into 
an ophthalmic collyrium. Afterwards,. as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire, to this mixture add ebony in an oil - bottle. Cleanſe 
the part affected gently and often with a needle or ſtyle; ta- 
king care to apply the collyrium frequently, both before 
and after the operation. And, laſtly, ſprinkle it with the. 
powder of the milder ſort of the medicines. - But be ſure to 
look carefully into the eye every day: for if it be pained, 
or look angry, omit this treatment for ſome days, and 
then repeat it; for chis method of cure is very powerful and 
eſſicacious. 

As to the edlen which take off the marks of the Small- 
Pox from the face and the reſt of the body, they are theſe : 
white litharge, dried reed-roots, rotten bones powdered, ba- 
ſtard ſponge, coral, ſarcocol, almonds, birthwort, the ben 

nut, radiſh-ſeed, pumpion- ſeed, rocket · ſeed, the flower. of 
beans, rice, e and kidney-beans. On theſe pour che 
aqua amurcæ, and barley-water. 

The deſcription of a lniment RO eres the e marks, 1 
i the t TK | 46 iulk 1 
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bot water, or after coming out of the bath. Then again waſh 
him in a bath made of pumpion-rinds, dried violets, bran, 


coſtus, rocket · ſeed, and radiſh- ſeed, of each two drachms 


drachms and a half; of borax, or nitre made into cakes, 


And thoſe are the medicines Wen eſface the marks and 
ſcars of the Small- Px. f a 


eyperis, or with its powder: let the patient uſe the Wo, fre- | 
quently, and be rubbed down after it. 


| bens B have relation to it. 
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Take of the flower of Alle wad beans, each three 
arsch; of pompion-ſeed five drachms; of white litharge 
two drachms; of dried reed · roots three drachms. Pound all 
together in barley- water: then apply it to the parts ſeveral 
times ſucceſſively, after the patient has received the ſteam of 


and pounded chiches, boiled in water: rub him well, and 
apply the liniment a ſecond time. 
The deſcription of another liniment of greater efficacy. 
Take of bean- meal five drachms; bitter almonds, ſweet 


and a half: apply it as we have already directed. 
Another liniment more efficacious ſtill. | 
Take of bitter almonds peeled five drachms; radiſh-ſeedy 
ces ſeed, roots of coſtus, and long birthwort, of each two 


three drachms z of pepper one drachm and a half: uſe them 
as we have already directed. Afterwards, waſh the parts with 
radiſh-water; or with thoſe things which -we have ordered. 


But in order to efface the pock- tes 3 render them even 
with'the reſt of the ſurface of the body, do thus : let the bo- 
dy be anointed with butter, and well tinged with the herb 


Now we are to direct what ought to be given to 3 patient | 
in the Small-Pox by way of aliment, and to treat of the me- 


c HA r., 0." 
Of NE Diet of Patients in the Small-Pox. 


12 
1 


T% a bony in 11 Small- Por it is Ay to give bias 
ley-water, prepared in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame art, as that which is uſually given to perſons in acute 
and hot diſeaſes. If the fever be moderate, and the body 
ſomewhat coſtive, it muſt be ſweetened with white ſugar- 
candy; but if the heat of the fever be intenſe, and the body 
looſe, pour to it half a ure of the juice of acid pome- 
granates, 


8 
N 


= ane e with their ſeeds: but the pulps and inward 


in tunicles are to be aveided; for they re U 


5 x > 
* 


If the patient be reſtleſs, and cannot ſleep, add to the bar- 5 
ley- water ſome proportion of poppy. But if the body be ve. 


ry looſe, add to the barley-water one part of dry ſeeds of acid . 


pomegranates, and one part of poppy. rp. 
4 Bot if it be requiſite ph bind the OM inſtead of barley- 
water, take meal of peeled barley, and the meal of -pomegra- 
| pes ak as boil theſe in the ſame manner as barley-water is 
made, and let the fick drink of this, as he would drink of | 
| barley-water; either alone, or with bambu-ſugar and gum- 7 
arabic mixed with it, if a looſenęſs ſhould make it necefarß; 
or with the medicines which 1 ſhall deſcribe anon. For bar- 
ley-water, mixed with pomegranate-juice, is very ſerviceable 
inthe Small-Pox, and more eſpecially in the Meaſles, But 
the waters of the gourd, of the Indian pompion, and of the 
: cucumber; the mucilage of fleawort-ſeeds, and the like, of '* 
whatever kind, which make a mild (phlegm, and eaſy to be 
ſpit up; theſe waters, I ſay, are more uſeful in the Mealles - 
than in the Small-Pox; vnleſs it be in thoſe forts of the Small- 
Pox which are accompanied with a, malignity and heat, to- 
gether with a violent fever and waht of fleep.  __*__ 
But in thoſe caſes of the Small-Pox, wherein the fever and 
inflammation are not ſo vehement, thoſe things above- men- 
tioned, and others of the like kind, have no other effect, but 
to render them ſlower, and to protract the whole courſe of 
che diſeaſe: wherefore it will be your buſineſs to have re- 
courſe to this or that ſort of medicmes, or to abſtain from . 
them; as occaſion ſhall require. For when the Small-Pox . 
happens to be in the higheſt degree of heat and putrefaction, - 
with the addition of moiſture; then thoſe: things which have 
a cooling, drying, and condenſing quality, are more proper; ; 
fuch as juice of pomegranates, verjuice, and others of the 
: flame aur, 
— But when the diſeaſe is the Meaſles, which ariſe from a 
A vehement ebullition of the bile blended with the blood; thole 
rhings which have the two-fold virtue of cooling and humeQ,.. — © 
ing, are the moſt proper in their cure; inaſmuch as the cor- | 
rupted blood is tempered and corrected by their means. For 
the blood of a perſon, in the Meaſles, is like ſtagnating war. 
ter, which putrefies by long ſtanding ; whereby its natural 
texture is deſtroyed, and, by the action of the ſun, it con- 
tracts a vicious acrimony. But if theſe waters are mixed with. * 
rain, or any other running ſweet water, they ſoon recover = 
their former wholeſomeneſ. e 
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- Moreover | in the Small- Por barley-gruel i is benegeial, if i. it | 
be taken with ſugar and pomegranate-Juice, or with a Proper 
quantity of julap; giving due attention to the patient's looſe. 
or coſtive ſtate, as likewiſe to his greater or leſſer degree of 
heat: except that barley-water is lighter to take, eaſier to 
ſwallow, and more ſuitable to the throat and breaſt. Where- 
fore, act according to thefe directions, after you have been 
3 that barley-water is more proper for perſons in the 

eaſles, than in the Small-Pox; unleſs the 'Small-Pox hap- 
pen to be of a bad fort, in the manner we have mentioned. 

As to the reſt, vetches well cleanſed are good in the Small- 
ox, if a food be prepared of them with the juice of acid 
pomegranates, or with vinegar: the meal of lentils is uſeful 
alſo, if the meal be wrought up with cold water. - 

Know, likewiſe, that cold water is more ſerviceable to a pa- | 
tient in the Meaſles, than in the Small-Pox; as being fater, 
and of a more certain effect. 

Now, when you ſee the Small-Pox attended with great in- 
flammation, and a ſtoppage in the pulſe and reſpiration; then 
give extinguiſhing medicines, proportioned to the ſymptoms: 
if they are leſs urgent, employ'1 few; ; if very urgent, employ 5 
many. ö 
2 never allow the eating of young, birds, until the pulſe | 
and breath have returned to their natural ftate; nor till the 
puſtules, are thoroughly withered, and the ſcabs fallen off. 
Let us now turn the diſcourſe upon 1 the here We. 


F the ſame in the Small-Pox. 5 


— — i > "WY 5 . 8 £ _ ak. "© 1 * * _ 7 1 A 
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Of f managing the Diſcharges of the Bat, 3 in the Small- 


Pox. 


T hay is 8 looſe in " thi Stell Fb "OY 
Meaſles towards their decline, but eſpecially in the 
Meaſles. For which reaſon, every thing muſt be avoided 
which opens the body, after the Small-Pox and Meaſles are 
conducted to the end, even though the body be bound. 
But if it be lax, inſtantly abſtain carefully from thoſe things 
which give ſtools: although it be neceſſary in the begin- 
ning r theſe two diſeaſes, and before they are on the de- 


dine, to 1 a laxative. For it is ſometimes requiſite to 
open 


1 


4 7 


open 5 Wy in Way e . da upon account "4 
the excels. of heat, and pain in the head; or in order to 

 - eaſe nature of her load, and leſſen the "morbific matter, 
when you have reaſon to think it -over-abundant. And it 
will be really ſo, when you find the body, both before and 
after bleeding, neither weakened nor waſted. but, on the Cs 
contrary, bloated and full, with. A paleneſs, or a little red- 
neſs, and a fluctuating pulſe. For ſometimes, i in ſuch a 

ſtate, bleeding will not be necefſary, and it will be ſuffi- 

cient. to evacuate the ſuperfluous humidity : and that eſpe- 
cially when the aforeſaid ſigns evidently appear; and be- 
ſides, if, through the ſluggiſhneſs of the fever, the bony be 
dejected, and entirely void of a red colour. In this ſtate, 

a very proper medicine is a decoction of yellow myroba-- 
lans, if it be drank with white hard ſugar, and the juice 
of an acid pomegranate, (two or three, it there be occaſion), 
bruiſed with the pulp and internal tunieles. For it is the 
quality of theſe two medicines to purge he. body of the ſu- 
perfluous. humours, together with part of the bile, without 
raiſing any heat; eſpecially the pomegranate juice; and to 
leave nothing behind them in the inteſtines. And this i is the 

beſt, medicine, which can be given in this caſe. _ | 

But in the Meaſles give the juice of Damaſcene plums, 
and the plums themſelves, freſh gathered, either alone, or 
bruiſed with julap, adding ſugar to them. But avoid the me- 
dieine called tarangioben *; for it is as prejudicial inthe Mea- 
les, as honey is in the Small-Pox; both upon account of the 
exceſhve heat which it occaſions, and of increaling the naus 
ſeating and uneaſineſs of the ſick, In like manner, carefully 
avoid giving them the juice of ivy, ot of the black violet, to 
drink: becauſe they both equally e the diſorder in the 3 
Law! SE | 
Nees whereas the firſt and moſt neceſſary remedy in the | 
$mall-Pox is to draw. blood, when it is tg much in quantity, 
or there is no proſpect of checking its cl llicion by any other 
means, even by extinguents; but thergs a necellity for ta- 
king a little away, as well for relieving nature as ſor abating 
the fulneſs of the blood - veſſels, and caſing them of their over- 
great load, which-muſt otherwiſe be produttive of very bad 
cone SE if the blood be heated to that degrees. 


* 


— 


* A fort abs manna among AS: "FR Medes, aud Baby- 
| Jonians, which concretes on. n leaves . certuin rohe 11 is 
ee thence. 
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chats violent inflammation might enſue: in the ſame manner, 
it behoves you, in the beginning of the Meaſles, to draw off 
ſome of the vile, when you perceive it over-abundant; and 
then to purſue what remains of it by extinguents. Now, the 
ſign of an exceſſive redundancy of the bile is, the violence of 
the inflammation, and the uneaſineſs, t together with the diſ- 
charge of the ſame hile, both be 2 vomit and ſtool, and a bit= 
terneſs in the mouth. 

But if the quantity of the bile is not . and yet there 
is an uneaſineſs, and thirſt, and vehement heat, without an 
appearance ot bile, either by vomit or ſtool; though its quan- 

tity, I ſay, be not exceſſive, we may however judge 'it to be 
of a bad quality, in proportion to the violence of the inflam- 
mation and uneaſineſs. | 

And this is what I have thought proper, that you ſhould 
know concerning the management of the diſcharges of the 

belly, when it is looſe in the beginning of theſe two diſtempers. 
Now, if the belly be lax, give nothing laxative; for, in this 
_ caſe, any thing that mcreaſes the diſcharges is not ſafe in ei- 
tber of the diſtempers. But while the belly continues looſe, 
order the patient, inſtead of barley-water, to drink barley- 

gruel; and, if it be neceſſary, boil the barley-gruel with meal 
of pomegranate ſeeds; of which let him drink, before he re- 
turns to the uſe of barley- water. And if, this notwithſtand- 
ing, the looſeneſs ſtill increaſes, mix gum-arabic and bambu- 
ſugar in his drink in this manner. 

Take of gum-arabic two drachms; of bambu-fugar one 
drachm: reduce them to the conſiſtence of a collyrium : then 
on four ounces of the barely-gruel pour ſome of the medicine 
which I am going t to deſcribe; let it ſtand for an 88 and 
give it to the patient to drink; | 

'The deſcription of the medicine. | 

Take of red roſes ground fine, a forrel-ſeed, 
ſumae, and berberzies, of each equal parts; alſo gum-ara- 
bic, ſcaled earth, poppy-rinds, balauſtines, or pomegranate- 
| flowers, of each half the quantity: let the patient drink three | 
drachms of theſe, with one Ounce of the j juice of acid pome- 

granates. 

But, if the bates ſtill continues, and has weakened the 
. patient, give him draughts of al-ratb, that is, four ſkimmed 
milk, with the beſt ſort gf biſcuit, and a little gum-arabic. 
Finally, whenever a dyſentery appears, the method of cure 


muſt be taken from the ee where we have weed 50 that 
4 a | | 


Ph 


of ae eee 


Or THE CVRABLE AND, &c. 253 
Now, it remains that we ſpeak of thoſe who recover, and 
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Of the curable and incurable Small-Pox and Meaſles. | 


| * HE Small-Pox 4 Meaſles ars of the number of hot 


| diſcaſes, and therefore have many things in common 


with them. Now, the chief prognoſtic ſigns in thoſe who re- 
* £ - © 5 3 4 

cover are, a freedom of reſpiration, a thorough ſoundneſs of 
mind, and an appetite for food, an agility ro motion, a right 


manſori *. 


and Meaſles. 


{fate of the pulſe, the patient's good opinion of his diſeaſe, 
a convenient poſture in bed, and but little toſſing about and 
inquiergde o ene p 
Hence a judgment may be formed of bad ſigns, the great - 
eſt part of which we have related in the book entitled Al- 


Theſe things following particularly regard the Small- Pox 1 
When the puſtules of the Small-Pox are white, large, ſepa- 
rate, few in number, eaſy and ſpeedy in coming out, and the 
fever not violent or — nor attended with much mquie- 
tude of body or concern of mind; and are ſo qualified, that 


the heat, concern, and inquietude, diminiſh upon their erup- 


tion, and entirely ceaſe when the eruption is completed: that 
ſort is curable, and threatens little or no danger. To theſe 


the next in goodneſs are, white large puſtules, though ver 
numerous and coherent; if they come out eafily, and their 
total eruption eaſes the patient of his uneaſineſs and exceſſive 


| heat, as we have already mentioned. 


But when their eruption is performed with difficulty, and 
the patient does not grow better upon their coming out, they 
are à bad fort: although there is not ſo much reaſon to be a- 
continues ſo after the eruption, V 

But there is a bad, and even a fatal ſort, of white large pu- 
ſtules, to wit, thoſe which run together, and ſpread ſo, . 
many of them unite, and occupy large ſpaces of the body; 
or become like broad circles, and in colour reſemble fat. 


bw if he ſhould be l while they are coming our as if he 


2 There is a manuſeript copy of this book in the Bodleian * 
brary, Nareiſſ. Marſh, Ne 376. e ee th 
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As, to. thoſe. puſtules which are white, very ſmall, . coaleſ- 
cing, hard, warty, and contain no fluid; they are of a bad 


kind: and their badneſs is in proportion to the degree of dif- 
ficulty in their ripening, and to the continuance of the ſymp- 


toms on their eruption. But if the ſymptoms are not abated, 
after the erbption is finiſhed, it is a mortal ſign. | 
Thoſe puſtules alfo are all bad, which turn green, purple, 


or black. But if, beſides, a ſwooning and palpitation of the 


heart come on, this is the worſt ſign of all, naue ſign of 
certain death. 

And when t e 1 ne after the eruption of the. 
Small-Pox,' it is a bad ſign. But if the fever ceaſes at the 


time of the eruption, it is a good ſign. Doubled puſtules 


Indicate a great quanti 2 the matter of the diſeaſe: and, if 
they are of the curable kind, they portend e ; but if of 


| the mortal kind, death. 


"Thoſe Meaſles are the ſafeſt which have not too much red- 
neſs; but if they turn pale, it is a bad ſign: the green and 


| | purple ſorts are both mortal. When either the Small-Pox or 


Meaſles fink in ſuddenly, after they began to ſhoot out; and 
then the patient is ſeized with inquietude and anxiety, =T 2 


ſwooning comes on, it is a ſign of ſpeedy death; unleſs they 


puſh out iz after they have ſubſided. 
If the puſtules appear on the firſt day of the fever, they 


will haſten their progreſs, and be of quicker motion: if the 


eruption is protracted to the third day, it will advance mode- 
rately; but if the firſt appearance paſſes the fourth day, the 
9 will be completed dully and flowly. 

n the appearance begins on the-good critical days, it 


| is 2  alutary ſign, eſpecially if the patient finds himſelf better 


at the end of the eruption; and ſo on the contrary. But 
when the puſtules begin to run into one another, and to 
ſpread; and at the ſame time the inquietude increaſes conſi- 
detably, and the belly ſwells or is bloated; then death is near 
at hand. When the ſmaller ſort of puſtules, which contain 
no fluid, grow hard, and a delirium comes on at the ſame 
time, the patient is near bis end. When it happens that the 
Small-Pox and Meaſles appear and diſappear alternately, and 
are attended with anxiety and a delirium, this is a ſign of 
death, of what colour ſoever the puſtules are: but it is ſeldom 
the caſe of white puſtules, or of thoſe which ripen quick. : 


When towards the end of the Small-Pox there is a great 


CI of the humours, and the patient is ſeized with a 
violent pain in a leg, hand, or any other limb; or the 
is are % ance þ converted into a green or red "colour ; 4 

and 


INCURABLE SMALL- POX, c. 295 


and envi he grows weaker than he was before, * the 
weakneſs ſtill increaſes by the quick returns of the pain, and 
the limb contracts various colours; theſe are ſigns of death. 
But if, nevertheleſs, the patient grows Rronger,' wo will reco. 
ver, and that limb will be cured. 
Now, if you ſcarify that limb the very moment when che 
pain begins to ſeize it, you will render great ſervice to the 
patient, if he grows ſtronger after the inciſion; and the limb 
will alſo be preſerved from mortification. i 
But, in this dangerous caſe, nothing cooling muſt be ap- 
plied to the limb, upon any account whatſoever: but either 
ſcarify it, or plunge it into hot water, if you ſee that the pa- 
tient can bear it. 
' Wherefore, as we have run over all the ni which 
we propoſed to ourſelves; and have amply enough treated, 
both of this diſeaſe and the method of preſervation from 1 it; 
we here break off the thread of our diſcourſe. | 8 , 


EX Be us 


To the Beſtower of ſtren ch to finiſh this SE Y be 
praiſe without end, as he is wag © of being cele- 
brated and abr 
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able ſhare, will readily ſee the ſprings of this ſeemingly un- 
accountable diſpoſition of mind. . | | 


| 1 in the following treatiſe has met with. The machine 
is ſo fi 


priſing to ſee the greateſt pains taken to make it abortive at 
firſt, fo it is no lefs ſtrange that it has not been ſo univerſally 


' ventures relate. 


ſenſe, than for his conduct and courage; he has taken care 


it to the honeſt and ingenious author, to be publiſhed toger 


LL TY). 


HAVE often ſaid, that it is not, in our country at leaſt, 
ſo eaſy a thing to ſerve the public, as is commonly ima- 
gined ; not meaning hereby the difficulty of finding out uſe- 
ful experiments, (although even that is great enough), but 
the hardſhips which attend the putting them in practice. 
Whence this ſhould come to paſs, it is foreign to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe to inquire. They who are acquainted with the 
feveral motives upon which men often act, among which 
ſelf-intereſt, envy, pride, and obſtinacy, have no inconſider- 


I would not have it thought, that I have had occaſion to 
make this ill natured remark, from what I may myſelf pre- 
tend to have done for the benefit of the public: but it is ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified by the oppoſition which the invention de- 


mple, and of ſo extenſive advantage, that as it is ſur- 


uſed, in the royal navy, as might have been expected from the 
„, HT TRE En 

It is not my buſineſs to examine the cauſes of this neglect : 
which is in a very moving and handſome manner complained 
of in the voyage of the great Lord Anſon *; an immortal 
work, Which will be always read with a pleaſure equal to the 
benefit to be reaped from it, with regard to our navigation 
and commerce to thofe parts of the world to which the ad- 


As this hero is not leſs admired for his humanity and. good . 


that the relation of his enterpriſes fhould be a monument of 

the one, as well as of the other. The accounts given of that 
ſtrange diſeaſe, ſo fatal to our ſeamen, the ſea- ſeurvy, are 
hints ſo new and uſeful in r that I have thought it 
not unbecoming the place with which I am honoured in my 
profeſſion, to write a ſhort diſcourſe on this ſubject, and give 


* See pag. 36, 37. 


# 


5 ther 


duly conſidered, it is to be hoped that the evil ſpirit « 
ſition, which, as is mentioned in Mr. Sutton's Account, &c. 
exerted itſelf even againſt the making a trial, will now be re- 


difficulties, and meet with ſuitable encouragement. 


| ther with his reprinted Account of a new method for extract - 


ing the foul air out of ſhips, -&c. an invention which I may 


venture to ſay does honour to our nation, and will in time, 


be found of more public benefit than any diſcovery in mecha- 


nics which has been produced theſe hundred years... 


Having therefore had the ſatisfaction, in the beginning, to 
recommend this experiment to the Admiralty, I now join a 
ſhort Diſcourſe on the Scurvy to the reprinted edition of Mr. 


| Sutton's book, as a convincing and happy proof of the ſucceſs 


which attends it. And the author has alſo added ſome other 
authentic accounts to the ſame purpoſe. From all N 
Oppo- 


buked aud ent o Mdꝶdkrk⸗ _— 
Jo conclude, as any one verſed in mechanics will eaſily 
ſee (as we formerly obſerved) that this management of the 
air may be applied to many other purpoſes. of life ; (to ſome 


inſtances of which I have been an eye - witneſs); ſo it will 


prove a great loſs to mankind, if it is not univerſally brought 


into practiee: eſpecially, ſince, by the generoſity and diſinte - 


reſtedneſs of the inventor, the whole expence may be conſi - 
dered as a trifle. Many more conſiderations might be urgedz 
but they will readily occur to the wiſdom of thoſe whoſe pro- 
vince it is to direct our naval affair. 
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| The foregoing Preface was written, and ready to be put to 


* 1 em a r 8 


the preſs, when Mr. Sutton brought me the agreeable” news, 


that the Right Honourable the Lords of the Admiralty hat juſt 
then given him orders to provide all the ſhips of bis gellye | 
navy with this uſeful machine. Thus laudable iſcoveries, 
though diſcountenanced at firſt, do at laſt break through all 
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 DURSUANT to your defire, I now ſend you an hiſto. 
rical account of my ſcheme, together with the reaſons 
- that firſt inclined me to employ my thoughts about it. In 

the year 1739, I was informed by a gentleman, that the 
ALuailors on board the fleet at Spithead were fo dangerouſly ill, 
for want of freſh air, that they were put aſhore. to recover 
their health; and the ſhips to which they belonged ſtunk to 
ſuch a degree, that they infected one another. In compaſ- 
Hon to my fellow - creatures, I thought myſelf obliged to do. 
all that was poſſible for their relief in theſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances, and from this time tried what could be done by fire. 


of at length found, that, by ſtopping the air out of a room, 


that had three ſire - places, and making two large fires in two 
of them, I could bring the air to draw down the third chim- 
12 with ſueh force as to put out a candle. I then lighted 
à fire in the other chimney; which ſo rarefled the air in the 
room, that the incumbent air preſſed to enter in, and with 
a force ſufficient to raiſe a pully with half a hundred weight; 
and as ſoon as the room was cooled by the coming in of the 
air, the door would ſhut, and then open again in three mi- 
TH proceeded thus far with good ſucceſs, I ſtopped 
vp all the chimnies in the houſe, the garret excepted, - _ 
„ | 4 a f 5 then 


1 
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then lighted two large fires, which drew the air down ks 
chimney with ſuch violence, as to put out four or five candles 
immediately: whereupon I concluded, that a fire, being al- 
ways kept on board a ſhip, and a a or cavity made to the 
well, one end of it Wt heated. by fire, a change of. air 
would follow, and by this means be rendered ſweet and pure, 
and fit for reſpiration. 5 
From this time I made it my - buſaels to conſult the offi 
cers and ſailors of the navy, who all agreed that ſuch a 
change of air would be of the greateſt uſe imaginable, in 
preſerving the lives of the men on board his Majeſty's, ſhips. 
I particularly remember, that, being at a coffee-houſe near 
the admiralty, I placed myſelf nigh ſome gentlemen of the 


navy, and inquired of them, as I had before of others, a 


the uſefulneſs of the forementioned change of air, who all, 

to a man, acknowledged that it would be of the utmoſt ſer=' 
vice; and, upon their unanimous approbation of it, I told 
them that I could procure ſuch a change of air; upon which 


one of the company went to another table, and the reſt fol- 0 


lowed him; and I heard him tell the others, that he Oy 5 
pitied me, as being really mad, and out of my ſenſes. / 
Upon this unexpected treatment, F. reſolved to obs to 
ſome perſon of conſequence in the navy, of approved inte- 
grity; and well knowing that Sir Charles Wager was a gen- 
tleman of this character, and withal of the greateſt humani- 
ty, I waited upon Mr. Gaſhery, a commiſſioner of the nauy, 
and acquainted him that T would communicate my invention 
to Sir Charles, by word of mouth; and that if I did not, in 
a few minutes, convince him of its 8 I would with- 
2 ee without giving him as”, further trouble. 
about it. 
Mp, Gaſhery was fo kind'es to ſpeak in my behalf 8 
Charles, and thereupon I was introduced into his ptefence. 
I defired Sir Charles to be ſo good as to permit me to alk 
him ſome queſtions relating to my affair, which he was plea- 
ſed to permit. I aſked him, whether he bad ever confidered 
the principles upon which the operations of the cupping- 
glaſs were founded? that, rarefaction being made in the glas, 
by means of the fire, and the glaſs preſſed to the ſkin, the 
air in the blood preſſes out the ſkin; and, the ſkin being cut, 
and a ſecond rarefaction made, the blood preſſes forward to 
the place where the rarefaction was made. I told him, that 
in Tike manner I propoſed to procure a change of air on board 
his Majeſty' 8 ſhips, by means of a ack in ps pod pong and 
bY n ale pipes for that ec Fong 24 


| -SirGharles; upon my diſcourſe with him about wg ſcheme, 
not only expreſſed his approbation of it, but favoured. me 
with the following letter to Sir * eee eee ok 

a 1 ym car agha N ug i | 


* 
2 F + h 
9 82 y * 
1 L 5 * 1 4 o * 
* * * * * * 


„„ 


HE bearer hereof, Mr. Sutton, = found out: a we- 

It thod to extract the foul air out of the wells of ſhips, 

* which will be of great uſe for preſerving the lives of the 

© men aboard his Majeſty's ſhips. He will be willing to talk 

with you, if an experiment can be made, fo oy * 99845 
not loſo the benefit of ae invention.” 


1 accordingly * an Sip Jaopby ho ordered me t 
come to him again, five days after, at ſeven in the morning; 
at which time he being engaged in buſineſs, I waited at the 
office till evening, when he was pleaſed to expreſs himſelf 
to me in the following words: Sir, I ſuppoſe you intend to 
throw air into the wells of ſhips.* I anſwered, No, I 
© propoſed/to draw it out, by means of fire. Upon this he 
aſked me, If I knew how far I was to draw it out? I re- 
plied, Not ſix inches: for if I could extract Sams. 
© {mall a diſtance, the incumbent air would preſs forward of 
< courſe, and, in ſo doing, cauſe a conſtant change.“ He 
admitted this. I then told him, that I waited upon him by 
Sir Charles Wager's orders, in hopes that he would appoint 
à time for an experiment to be made of my ſcheme: to which 


he replied, That no een ſhould den he could | 


| "7 hinder 1 af: 5 
Upon this . 1 periticnen the Lade of the 9 
Admiralty, and thereby obtained an order from them to the 


Commiſſioners of the Navy, to cauſe my experiment to be 


tried on board the Greenwich man of war, then lying at 
Woolwich. I forthwith carried their Lordſhips order to 
Woolwich, and, purſuant thereto, to the ſatisfaction of my- 
ſelt, and all on board the Greenwieb, L placed the pipes, and 
all things neceſſary for my experiment, except the ſoldering 
of two pipes: but; whilſt — ſolder was hot, and the plum 
ber in readineſs to ſolder them, a meſſenger from the builder 
of his Majeſty's yard came to ofder, the workmen aſhore. I 
thereupon repaired to the builder, who acquainted me, that 
I muſt apply to the navy-board, to procure an order to have 

my experiment performed on board the hulk at Woolwich. 
1 1 oat replied, _ all the proper preparations being 4 | 

P ICAcGy - 


dean rovr An our os Surrs, &ee 
ready completed, except the ſoldering of two joints, which 


might be done in an hour's time, I deſired it might be tried 


immediately. But to this he made anſwer, that I muſt apply 
to the navy-board, in order that they might procure:zn-order 


from the Lords of the Admiralty for the trying it on the hulæx 


aforeſaid. I thereupon told him, that I inſiſted on thoſe two 


Joints being ſoldered, that 1 might make my report to the 


Lords of the Admiralty, that I had faithfully executed their 


order: upon which, he aſſured me, they ſhould be ſoldered 


that very night: but when I went on board the next day, to 


ſee if they were nen found Mt e I left Ante 71 1 


1 day before. 


Finding ITN thus diſappointed, I — a 4 — anc 


down to the pipes, which were carried through deck, and laid * 


under the beam, towards the well, about thirty feet in length 


from the copper; and, as ſoon as I put the candle to the 
ends of the pipes, they immediately extinguiſhed the flame: 


which fully convinced thoſe on board of the great uſefulneſs 


of my invention. But, to my extreme ſurpriſe, I no ſooner ; 


came on ſhore, 3 I found, that the maſter. alba was ſent 


from the King's yard, to take down my pipes, and plug uß 


the holes: upon which, perceiving the obſtructions my 


periment would meet with, I determined to apply to 2 
gentlemen of the faculty of Phyſic, that were AS Judges 


* the uſefulneſs of my ſcheme. | 
Being no ſtranger to the character of De. Mead, ph 


ſ0 bis Majeſty, diſtinguiſhed as much by his humanity. as 5 5 
abilities, I went directl 2 his houſe, ſhewed him Sir 


Charles's letter, and, hy his appointment, the next morning 


came thither again, where I met the learned Martin Folkes, 


Eſq; preſident of the Royal Society, whom the doctor had de- 
fired to talk with me, together with himſelf, upon my pro- 
| poſal, They both expreſſed their approbation of it, and 


ſervice to the public. Accordingly Dr. Mead immediately 
wajted on the Lords of the Admiralty, and repreſented to 
them, in a ſtrong manner, the advantage of ſuch à contri- 


vance: whereupon they were pleaſed to order, that it ſnould 


be tried, as ſoon as palin on ao 2555 os 11 Wen $ 
ſhips in the river. | 


by Being now left at _ own liberty. to 88 a proper 85 15 
for my experiment, I fixed upon the hulk at Deptford, be- 


cauſe that was immoveable, and could not, like a ſhip, be ſent 
* and 1 this I ae went to Deptford, in arder 


moſt readily offered to do whatever was in their power, * 


encourage an invention which they judged muſt be of great 


. 
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to make the neceſſary. preparations. I was ſoon acquainted 


there, that ſeveral of the workmen belonging to the King's 


yard were buſily employed in trying the uſefulneſs of another 


-machine, induſtriouſſy ſet on foot tc 
ter the ſtricteſt inquiry I have ſince 


d ſupplant mine: but, af - 
n able to make, cans» 


not learn that they had any. orders to. that purpoſe from the | 


| Lords of the Admiralty. - 


This proceeding, together with the . myneſ, ond 5 


| nba of the gentlemen of the yard, led me to conclude, 


" this opinion, when I found the pipes were made of wood, 


that my ſcheme, at laſt, would be fer aſide, in ſpite of all 
the ſteps I could take to prevent it; and I Was confirmed in 


between five and fix inches wide, in ſuch an unworkmanlike 


and paper from Deptford, to put over the joints; and that 


manner, chat, to render them tight, I was forced to get ſizae 


moreover many hands were employed in erecting wind- fails, | 


in order to ſhew, that they could thereby. Prbcure as much air 
as my ſcheme would afford. | 


Atlength, in September 1741, the day appointed for the 
trial of the Experiment came; when the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, the Commiſſioners of the Navy, Dr. Mead, Martin 


Folkes, Eſq; and ſeveral other members of the Royal Society, 


being preſent on board the ſaid hulk; Sir Jacob Ackworth 
was pleaſed to ſay, in the hearing of chem all : 1 am ſorry 
- * + that you are come to ſee the trial of ſuch a fooliſh experi- 


© ment that I tried myſelf yeſterday, and it would not ſhake 


© a candle.” To this I replied, It would be in good hu- 
_ © mour to- day, and the end of every one of the pipes would 


« blow gut a candle. And accordingly, notwithſtanding the 


forement tioned obſtructions, and that the tarpawlings were 


taken away, which I had ordered to be laid over the hatches, 


I was as good as my word; and all the lords and gentlemen 
. aforeſaid, upon the trial of my experiment, expreſſed, their 


| approbation of the performance. 


In November following, I was ſent for by the e | 


to the Commiſſioners of the Navy, and by them, purſuant to 
an order from the Lords of the Admiralty, ſent down to Portſ- 
mouth, to prepare the Norwich man of war according to my 


ſcheme; and, upon this occaſion, Sir Charles Wager, in the 
' preſence of the Lords of the Admiralty, honoured me with the 
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I Send this by Mr. Sutton, who has found out a way to 
I © draw bad air out of cloſe places, particularly from wells 
« of ſhips, which you know are ſometimes ſo bad as to ſtiſle 
© men before they can be drawn up; as happened on 
board the Lynn, while I was at Helvoet-Sluys; one man 
being killed by it, and two narrowly eſcaped. This contri- 


© vance is approved by much wiſer men than I am in ſuch 


things; and therefore I defire you would let Mr. Sutton 
© have all the encouragement and affiſtance you can give him. 
© 1 take Mr. Alleyn, your builder, to be an ingenious man; 
c if you recommend Mr. Sutton to his care, he will ſee that 


© he meets with no obſtruction or diſcouragement from any 


body that may think themſelves wiſer. There is an order 
from this board to the navy, from whom you will have it, 
© to have the Norwich, who is to go to the coaſt of Guinea, 
© to be fitted according to Mr. Sutton's ſcheme ; which will 
be a very good experiment. I am, „„ 


A 1 
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\._ ©. Your humble ſervanty 
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„ Cuantes Wackn“ 


This letter I carried down to Portſmouth, and delivered to 
Commiſſioner Hughes, -who received me in a very friendly 
manner, and recommended me to Mr, Alleyn the builder; 


who both of them (and indeed all the perſons belonging to 


the yard) exerted themſelves to the utmoſt of their power, to 
forward my undertaking; and at length I completed it, 
agreeable to the plan I ſhall hereafter exhibit. 

Having finiſhed this buſineſs, I waited ſome days at Portſ- 


mouth, for a report ſigned by Admiral Leſtock, and ſeveral 


commanders of ſhips, which Captain Gregory gave me reaſon 
to expect: but, at laſt, (though, to do the captain juſtice, I 


muſt own, that he treated me, whilſt at Portſmouth, in an 


obliging manner), I was acquainted, that no report could be 
made, till the Norwich returned from its voyage; which was 


ſent to Guinea, and from thence to the Weſt- Indies: which 


ſtrained me to repent of my journey. | 
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Soon after my return to London, I found things in the ut 
moſt confulton, by the ſudden change of the miniſtry, which 
_ likewiſe occaſioned a change in the admiralty. I petitioned 
however the Commiſſioners of the Navy, humbly requeſting 
them to make a report of what I had done, from time to 
time, from the loth of July to the oth of December 1741, 


__ it Greenwich, Deptford, 1 Portſmouth, in compliance 


with the orders of the Lords of the Admiralty; in order that 
I migbt receive a ſuitable reward for my uſeful invention, 
and reaſonable ſatisfaction for my trouble, loſs of time, to 

the neglect of my other affairs, and expences in the execu- 
tion ol the ſame. But I received no an{wer, nor to many pe- 
titions I delivered: to the Lords of the Admiralty themſelves; 
until at lengtb, juſtly moved at the cold and unkind treat- 
ment I met with, I freely: expreſſed wes ae Gigs 5 80 


To the Right en the Sol of hs Admit, x the | 
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HAT your Lordthips Petar ent invented an 
uſeful ewe, for the extracting foul air out of his 
Majeſty's ſhips; (which, in the month of September 1741, 
Aras tried before the then Lords of the Admiralty, who appro- 
ved the performance), lately applied to your Lordſhips; but, 
to his extreme ſurpriſe, he finds, that he is not likely to 
receive any reward, either for the invention itſelf, or bis 
Jo's of time and expences: nor are his N s fallors and 
mariners likely to receive any benefit from his ſcheme; though 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that more of them have lately 


died in America, for want of good air, than by the Spaniards: 


* your Lordſhips petitioner cannot help remarking, that, 
h no invention ever met with more applauſe from the 

9 75 than his, never was any man (himſelf excepted) em- 
pox by the Lords of the Admiralty, from time to time, at 
is own Charges, as he has been, without a proper conſide- 
pos That your Lordſhips petitioner now defires, that you 
would be tent. d'to conſider him on that account, and order 
fn" a ſuitable fatisfaction; and as in $f Hound: for yOu | 
e he wil ever N „ | 
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This petition was overlooked like the reſt, nor was there 
any notice taken by the Lords, either of me, or my ſcheme, 
till Captain Gregory returned to London; ho, ſoon aſter 
his arrival, ſent a letter to the then Lords of the Admitalty, 
in reference to the Norwich man of war, which I fitted up 
at Portſmouth; and the following extract of it was left at 


their office for me. 


py $3 ih b 35 


Extract of a letter from Captain Cregors late commander of 
is Majeſty's ſhip the Norwich, to Mr. Corbett, dated 


„%% ²ĩ⅛ TCI 


A Sto the air-pipes which were put on board of me, 1 
| '© was obliged to ſtop up rwo of them, by reafon the 
fire came down between decks: the other to the well was 
« kept open, but the ſhip making water wn. to keep her 
© fweer, I was not able to judge of their uſe, having been ſo - 
ö 3 3M healchy as to bury only two men all the time I was on the 
__ =» Copy, The. Corman: Hf OY» 


I have many remarks.to make upon this letter, which by 
no means can be jfiſtly called a report, fince the other offi» 
cers of the ſhip were not conſulted ; particularly the ſurgeon, - 
and the carpenter, or other under officers, the moſt compe- 
tent judges ; the former of the health of the men; and the 
latter of the ſweetneſs and good condition of the proviſions. 
As to Mr. Haddon the carpenter, who had been ſeveral voy- 
ages to Guinea before, and never knew the like; he aſſured 
me that the proviſions continued entirely ſound, and the men 
healthy, free from the fcurvy,. or any other diſorder, to, the 
admiration. of the people of Barbadoes,. who therefore que - 
ſtioned, whether they had been at Guinea, or no: and in- 
deed, this matter of fact, which is the main point, is for 
ſubſtance acknowledged by the captain himſelf; though at 
the ſame time he is Dleaſed to ſay, that he was nog, able 
do judge of the ufe of my pipes.” This gentleman, it ems, 
loſt fo few men that he could not difcover the uſefulneſs of 
my pipes; but, had he loſt the greateſt part of his crew, I 
dare ſay that he would have been able to judge, that my pipes 
were of no ſervice at all. But, though the extract of the cap- 
tain's letter carries its own confutation along with it; pet, as 
it was ſent to the Lords of the Admiralty, I thought it expedi · 
ent to give an anſwer to it, in the following letter to the Earl 
of Winchelſea. © | 
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F T HOUGH” 1 have petitioned the Right H "MY 
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© the Lords of the Admiralty ſeveral times, and even 
wrote to your Lordſhip, in reference to my extracting foul 


air out of his Majeſty's ſhips, and never received any an- 


ſwer, except an extract from Captain Gregory's letter; 
yet, in juſtice to my ſcheme, I apprehended myſelf obliged 
to lay before your Lordſhip ſome juſt remarks on the faid 


extract, which I hope will effeCtually remove any infe- 
rences that may be thence drawn to the prejudice of my 


uſeful invention, which is founded on the moſt evident 


principles, and may be put in execution, at ſo eaſy. a charge 


as about thirty pounds, in any of his Majeſty's ſhips. As 


to the captain, he ſays, that he was obliged to ſtop-up two 
of my pipes, by reaſon ſome ſparks of fire came down be- 


tween the decks. But this might eaſily have been prevent- 
ed, by adding two pipes of tin (which they never want) 
three feet long, and bringing them through the chimney, 
by which all communication would be cut off between 
thoſe ſparks and it. The captain alſo declares, that_he 


could not tell whether the pipe to the well, becaufe of the 


water in it, was of uſe or not; but, which ſeems to be ve- 
ry unfair dealing, he entirely overlooks two other pipes. I 
entreat your Lordſhip to be pleaſed to confider, that the 
pipes draw more air than any kitchen-chimney, and what 
is ſufficient to ſweeten any ſhip in the navy. The captain 


"himſelf owned to me, that not ſo much as one of his men 
had the ſcurvy, which cannot be ſaid of any of his Majeſty's 


ſhips heretofore, or that, out of ſuch a number, fo few 
have Joſt their lives, and fo many have returned in perfect 


health from ſuch a voyage: and indeed, if my ſcheme was 


generally put in practice, this, in all Hkelihood, would be- 


come a common caſe, nor would ſhips, that come from 


infected places, have any occaſion to perform quarantine, 


thgair being preſerved, by the foreſaid pipes, in a pure and 
wholelome fate, lam, © 


Wo 


And as the principal, and' indeed-only objection, in the 


extract, againſt my ſcheme, was the danger of fire; I wrote 
the following letter to Sir Jacob Ackworth,' his Majeſty's 
{urveyar, in order to ſhew that it was entirely groundleſs. 


+ Honoured 
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© in general, and the preſervation of the lives of his 


© Majeſty's ſubjects in particular; it is doubtleſs highly reja- 


6 foraable, that, as it is a matter of great conſequence and 
importance, a ſtrict inquiry ſhould be made, whether it be 
« praCticable, and will effectually anſwer 'the end propoſed. 
As to the inconveniency apprehended to attend mine, that 
it will expoſe ſhips to the danger of fire, I entreat you to be 
© ſo good as to inquire of any bricklayers, or builders, whe- _ 
ther this apprehenſion be not entirely groundleſs. I could 
© heartily wiſh that you would be pleaſed to ſatisfy yourſelf 
in this particular; as your declaration, on this point, in my 
« favour, would have great weight with the Lords of the Ad- 
« miralty, in order to my being by them appointed to have 
5 the direction of laying pipes on board his Majeſty's ſhips. 
c 1 am, Sir, firmly relying oh your goodneſs, 
8 Tour humble and obedient ſervant, | 


TR SAMUEL Sv rox. : 


Shed 6 5 "IE the Fas raged in Sicily, and rimely 
precautions were taken to prevent its being introduced hither, - 
1 again wrote to the Earl of Wine as follows. . 


Proclamation bang iſſued out for ſhips to perform | 

« quarantine, I humbly beg leave to acquaint your 
8 Lordmmip, that, if my ſcheme for extracting of foul air was 
properly put in practice on board ſuch ihips, it would ef- 
« teCtually preſerve the health and lives of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects. And, ſuch a fume being let down as the phyſicians 
6 may judge expedient, great advantages would ariſe, without 5 
| © any ill conſequences. whatſoever: becauſe, the foul air being 
£ conſumed by the fire, the fume, by means of a pipe let in- 
c © to the hold of the ſhip, will with eaſe be drawn down there 
© being a want of it to ſupply what is extracted. If your 
« Lordſhip will be pleaſed to conſult the phyſicians, you will 
find that what I offer is practicable, Wer Wande on e 
F and rational. Stag: I an, FA 
5 « Yiu humble 180 chene wet 
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Sir Jacob Ackworth, Mr. Alleyn of Deptford, and the reft 
of the ſurveyors will readily atteſt, that no damage can ariſe 
from the fire made uſe of in my ſcheme; which is the only 
objection that has hitherto been advanced againſt it. 
Having thus refuted the foreſaid objection, and I hope in 
a convincing mannet, it was natural for me to expect, with- 
out any longer delay, a reward ſuitable to the importance and 
uſefulneſs of my invention; but it was ſome time aſter this, 
before I received the e order W the Lords of the 
n 8 | 


_ 


10 1 
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„ e TREASURER, | 


walls: IN purſuance of an order from the Right Ho- 
' 1742. 1 nourable the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
g e dated 22d October, 1743, fignifying, that 
whereas Mr. Samuel Sutton did, ſome time fince, propoſe 
to that board an invention of his, for extracting the foul air 
out of ſhips by fire, and letting in freſh air, an experiment 
of which was ordered to be made on board his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Norwich, bound to the coaſt of Africa; and Cap- 
rain Gregory, who commanded the ſaid ſhip, having fince 
his return made a report thereof, a copy of which their 
Lordſhips ſent us therewith ; whereby it appears, that it 
does not, in all reſpects, come up to the expectation, and 
that the uſe thereof is. dangerous, and liable to accidents 
by fire: yet, as the {aid Mr. Sutton has employed a great 
deal, of pains and time about the ſaid invention, for the 
benefit of the navy, and had encouragement from their 
Lordſhips fo to do; and their Lordſhips, being deſirous to 
give encouragement to perſons who ſhall turn their thoughts 
to any inventions that may tend to the advantage of the 
navy, do thereby defire and direct us to cauſe a bill of 
one hundred pounds to be made out to the ſaid Samuel 
Sutton, as a reward for the loſs. of time and expences he 
has been at about the faid i invention. Bi 
G Ee 
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5 We pray you to pay unto Mr. Samuel Sutton aceorc - 
« ingly the fum of one pony e TIRE: 10 5 r 
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Rieu. Happock. | 


This; Ro em ? all ave CaiofaQtion 1 chad procure * | 

the Lords of the Admiralty, though I had, from time to time, 
executed their orders with the utmoſt fidelity, and even that 
not till aboye two years after the trial of my firſt experiment 1 

on board the hulk at Deptford: a ſatisfaction that ſcarcely = 

defrayed my expences. But I am perſuaded," from what has 
been already faid, you clearly perceive, that, as matters ſtood, 

if the uſefulneſs of my ſcheme had appeared in the moſt de- 

monſtrative light, I ſhauld, after all, have fallen ſhort of 2 

ſuitable reward ; and indeed this is the triith of the caſe. +: 

Hales's ventilators, which were deſigned to anſwer the ſame 

purpoſes as my pipes, had, by ſome means or other, got ſuch 

an aſcendant in the eſteem and regard of ſome leading per- 

ſons in the affairs of the navy, as, in ſpite of eonviction it- 

ſelf, to admit of nothing to come in competition with them; 

though even that darling ſcheme is now out of date and ex- 

ploded. Far be it from me to inſult and triumph over a con- | 

quered adverſary : and it is needleſs, as well as cruel, to ſpend: | 
much time in conſuting a ſcheme, that experience has abun- - 

dantly ſhewn to be abſurd and ridiculous. However, I think 

it incumbent on me to obſerve; how much I was ſurpriſed 

to find no mention made, by the candid author of the Deſcrip-. 

tion of ventilators, of my invention: whereas he himſelf faw | 

an experiment made Wham the Royal Society with a model 

of it, and heard Dr. Mead's account of it read to that learn - 

ed body; which account was publiſhed in the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions ſome time before the book of Ventilators was 

printed. Upon the whole, this is a peculiar advantage at- 4 

tending my invention, that its beneficial influences are per- 5 

petual, without the leaſt intermiſſion; whereas Dr. Hales 

fully evinces the inſufficiency of any attempts to make the air 

in ſhips wholeſome, by only a few hours ventilation. It 

were to be wiſhed (ſays 13 P- 41.) that there ſhould * 

0 


< are ſhut.” His ventilators are cumberſome machines, taking 


up more room than can conveniently be ſpared, and require 
many hands to work them : my pipes take up no room but 
what may be very well ſpared, and ſtand in need of no ma- 
nual labour at all. His ventilators have only a caſual and 
uncertain, but my pipes a certain and uninterrupted effect. 
His ventilators cannot extract the air from the well at the 
'bottom of the ſhip; but mine do this, and introduce pure and 


wholeſome air, in the place of impure and unwholeſome. His 


ventilators, he tells us, will keep a prifon ſweet; but my 
Pipes will ſweeten even a bog-houſe, and may be conveyed 
miles under ground into the deepeſt mines and ſubterraneous 
cavities, with the ſame ſucceſs. His ventilators require much 
more air than my pipes, which will admit of more or leſs, as 


ſhall be thought expedient. And as my ſcheme, in all theſe * 


reſpects, ſurpaſſes his; fo his is dead and buried, without any 
hope of a reſurrection, whilſt mine riſes in its reputation dai · 


Iy: and the report of Captain Comyns, confmander- of the 


Fame privateer, which I fitted up ſome months ago, and 


which is returned to Liſbon with his crew in health and vi- 


„ will give ſuch an ample and ſatisfactory atteſtation of 


the ſafety and uſefulneſs of my pipes, as will be ſufficient to _ 


diſpel the doubts and ſuſpicions of the moſt incredulous. 
Jo conclude: the fimplicity of this machine; its eaſy ſtow- 
age without being cumberſome ;_ its operation without any 


labour to the ſeamen ; the ſmail expence to put it in execu- 


tion, and maintain it; beſides its tendency to preſerve the 
health and lives of the ſeamen, to keep the ſhip dry, and 


the merchandize from damaging ; are ſtrong reaſons why no 
hip ſhould go to ſea without. 


| BIR, Your's, &. 


Saul SUTTON. 
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rr. is Sund + by n efperdelices that air ſhut v 55 aud ne- 


fined in a cloſe place, without a ſucceſſion and freſh up- 


ply of it; 1s ci omes her ons on, and unfit for the aſe of 
life, (ER 


But it ; Rowe Rill worſe;" if ſack an air as his i made ue 
of in reſpiration; that is; becomes moiſter and SOT by 
paſſing and repaſſing through the Jungs. 


Theſe” bad effects, in different degrees; acbord! ing to the” | 


different manner in whith air is incloſed, are obſerved in ma- 
ny caſes; particularly in deep wells and caverns of the earth, 
in priſons or cloſe! houſes, where people are ſhut up with heat 
and naſtineſs: but moſt of all in large ſhips, in which, with 
the ſtench of water in the hold, many men being crowded up 
in cloſe quarters, all the mentioned circumſtances concur in 


producing greater” miſchief,” than would follow from any of”. 
them ſingle. 


The — bf theſe bad effects is Wit It is char property or 


the air which is called its elaſticity, or ſpringineſs, which makes 
it ſo uſeful to our life. When any part of it is incloſed aud 
kept from the communication of the outward air, it epd oh 
itſelf; and, in proportion to the eloſeneſs of the place, loſes 
its ſpring ; and if any heat or moiſture comes to it, the elaſtic 
force may be quite loſt and deſtroyed. And not only ſo, but 
if it happens to be impregnated with noxious effluvia, either 
from unwholeſome' ſubſtances of any kind, or from the infec-" 
tious breath of diſeaſed bodies; it will become quite poiſon- 
ous and deadly, in a manner ſuitable to the original cauſe. © 
It is propoſed at preſent to find out a remedy for this evil in 
ſhips only: but by making alterations, according as particular 
places require, the ſame may be applied to any houſes or parts 
of them, as priſons, the ſick wards in hoſpitals, &c. 


Now, it is a natural conſequent of the wg 6 of the air, 
effeftually Z 


that when it is rarefied in any part, (which is m 
done by heat), the * air will * that way, till 
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this part is brought to be of an equal denſity and elaſticity 
with itſelf ; and this again will be followed by the air next 
to it: fo that, if a conveyance for air be laid from. the hold 
or well of the ſhip, and a rarefaction of the air therein be 
made; the foul air from this place will run or be drawn out 
that way, and freſh air from the adjacent parts, will ſucceed | 
in its room. 

It is upon theſe principles chat the following ſcheme is moſt 
humbly offered to the Right Honourable the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and Commiſſioners of the Navy, which it is hoped 
will be found effectual for clearing the bad and corrupted air 


from the holds, and other cloſe parts of his Majeſty's ſhips; 


and thereby prove beneficial to the public, by preſerving the 
healths of many of his Majeſty's good fubjects ſerving on 
board the fame; the whole thing being indeed eaſy to be exe- 


cuted, and what will no way incumber, or be troubleſome, 


m any of the veſſels where it ſhall happen to be applied: the 
ſame being, in ſhort, no more than this: that whereas, in 
every ſhip of any bulk, there is already provided a copper or 


boiling- place proportionable to the ſize of the veſſel; it is 


propoſed to clear the bad air by means of the fire already uſed 


under the ſaid coppers' or boikog-placesy for ths neceſſary uſes 
of the ſhip. 


It is well. known, that under every ſach copper or boiler ö 
there are placed two holes, ſeparated by a grate; the firſt of 
which is for the fire, and the other for the aſhes falling from 
the ſame; and that there is alſo a flue from the fire-place up- 
ward, by which the ſmoke of the fire i is diſcharged at ſome 


convenient place of the ſhip. 


It is alfo well known, that the fire onee lighted i in ee 
fire · places, is only. preſerved by the conſtant draught of air 
through the forementioned two holes and flue; and that if the 
faid two holes are cloſely ſtopped up, the fire, though burn- 


ing ever fo briſkly before, is immediately put out. 


But if, after the ſhutting up the above-mentioned holes, 


another hole be opened, communicating with any other room 
or airy place, and with the fire; it is clear, the ſaid fire muſt 


again be raiſed and burn as before; there being a like draught 


of air through the ſame, as there was before the ſtopping up 
ol the firſt holes: this caſe differing only from the former in 


this, that the air feeding the fire wall now be ſupplied from 


4 another place. nt 


It is therefore propoſed, 8 in order to 171 the holds of 


ſhips, of the bad air therein contained, the two holes above- 
1 ace that 1 is, the . and rl, be both clo- 


ſed 


A 
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ſed up with ſubſtantial and tight iron doors; and that a cop- 
per or leaden pipe, of ſufficient ſize, be laid from the dels 
into the aſh - place, for the draught of air to come in that 


way to feed the fire. And thus it ſeems plain from what has 


been already ſaid, that there will be from the hold a conſtant 


diſcharge. of the air therein contained; and "conſequently, 


that that air ſo diſcharged muſt be as conſtantly ſupplied by 
freſh air down the hatches, or ſuch other communications as 


are into the hold: whereby the ſame muſt be continu- 


ally frefnened, and its air denken more eee and fit 
for reſpiration. 4 

And if into this prigcipal, pipe * laid into the hold; other 
pipes are let in, communicating reſpeRively either with the 
well or lower decks ; it muſt. follow, that part of the air con- 
ſumed in feeding the fife, muſt be reſpectively drawn out of 
all fuck Her to which the communication. ſhall n AE. 
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e to my pee 1 1 ere which Tic you 
A my obſervations upon Mr. Sutton's machine, which 
drew up ſome time ſince, and intended to lay before the 


a model would be ſhewn by Mr. Sutton, or that Dr. Mead 


of the diſadvantages my flender performance mult appear 

under after the reading of one upon the ſame ſubject from 

ſo celebrated a pen as Dr. Mead's. © 

© Theſe remarks were the reſult of ſeveral times ſeeing the 

machine, when firſt put in executian at Deptford. I hope 

© it will not take up too much of the Society s time to read 
* paper this evening; and am, | 
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Roya Society in December laſt, before I knew either that 


would have preſented his account thereof. I am conſcious 
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A* nothing is more .conducive to the health of 6 . 
'& man body, than the taking a ſufficient quantity of 
wholeſome air — the lungs; ſo the contrary is attended with 
pernicious and often with deſtruCtive conſequences. 
One of the great uſes of air in inſpiration is to cool the 
blood paſſing through the lungs, where nature has provided, 
according to the excellent Nralpighius, that the blood ſhould 
be diſtributed through a vaſt number of exceedingly fine arte- 
ries, which occupy the thin veſicles of the lungs; and by this 
means the blood is expoſed to the gir under a prodigiouſſy 
large ſurface, whereby the putrefaction is prevented, which, 
from the alcaceſcent quality of that dy would d be 
ſpeedily deſtryCtive. © * 
| Obſervations inform us, tha contagious diſtempers are 
more frequent 1 in bot climates than in cold; and in cloſely 
built cities, full inhabited, than in towns : the former may, 
in ſoõme meaſure, proceed from the too great heat of the air, 
nat fully anſwering the above-mentioned purpoſes; and the 
latter from too many people breathing it in the ſame atmoſphere, 
thereby rendering it unkit for reſpiration. 
It has been frequently tried, that if a gallon of air be con- 
tained in a bladder, and, by means of a blow-pipe, inſpired 
and expired into the lungs of a man, without having any com- 
munication with the external air; in the ſpace of a minute, 
or little more, it becomes heated, and unfit for reſpiration ; 
and without the addition of freſh air, the perſon making che 
experiment would ſpeedily be ſuffocated. - The diving-bell is 
another inſtance of the ſame kind, wherein a conſtant ſupply 
of freſh air muſt be had, to keep out the waters and refreſh _ 
the people included. 
Although air is abſolutely W to our exiſtence, od. 
neceſſity conſtrains us inevitably to breathe therein, it may be 
made a vehicle of moſt malignant poiſons, as witneſs the 
famous Grotto del Cane in Italy, the 3 air by char- 
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a and air impregnated with the fumes of fermenting VE- 
etable liquors. Stagnant air, either alone or mixed with 
mer ſoon becomes very offenſive and pernicious; as in wells 


dug for the ſupply of water, and diſuſed for ſome time; as is 


the air alſo in the wells and in the holds of ſhips, * is oc: 


caſioned principally by what is uſually called the bulge· water, 


y hich, if the ſhip is tight, and not frequently pumped; be- 
comes not only very offenſive, but fo extremely poiſonous, as 
frequently to ſuffocate thoſe ſeamen, who, as the pumps are 
ſubject to be clogged with filth, venture down to cleanſe 
them; and will cauſe alſo in perſons at a diſtance violent head- 
achs, cold ſweats, and frequent vomitings, which continue 
more or leſs, in proportion to the diſtance from the well of the 
ſhip when the injury was received, ad the degree of * 
faction in the water and air. 

The air, in ſhips particularly, is very nable to dei edl, 


not only from the bulge-water, but from too many people 
breathing in the fame atmoſphere;' eſpecially in ſhips of war, 


hoſpital- ſhips, and thoſe uſed in the Guinea trade for negroes; 

where a number of uncleanly people being ſtowed too cloſe 
together, heat the air, make it replete with noxious effluvia, 
deſtroy the particles therein adapted to cool the Tungs, parti- 
cularly the acid nitrous gas. This principle is abundant in 
cool air, and manifeſts itſelf not only frem the quantity of 


nitrous cryſtallizations, which may be collected from caverns 


of the earth, eſpecially thoſe open to a northerly aſpect, but 
alſo from erpoſing pieces of the fleſh of animals freſh cut, or 
their blood, whereby the colours of their ſurfaces are ſoon 


changed from a dark deep red to a more lively and florid one. 
Air robbed of this valuable property, and replete with hurt- 


ful ones, not only from the people, but from the ſtinking wa- 
ter in the well and lower parts of the ſhip, - muſt ee on yang 
molt putrid, if not peſtilential fevers. 


Although the equilibrium within places s is main- 


tained by the external air, yet unleſs, by openings properly 
adapted, the air is ſuffered to paſs freely enough, the exter- 
nal air proves as a ſtopple to chi internal, and only mixes with 
that portion of it which is next in contact: this is evident 
from the common occurrence in privies, which are ſcarcely 


offenſive in clear weather, but are much ſo in foul or windy, 


from a diminution of the incumbent preſſure of the atma- 
| ſphere, when the vapours that have been roy up, expand 
. to a amen . 2 
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Jo prevent the above-mentioned inconveniencies, and to 
preſerve the healths and lives of the ſeamen, that valuable 
part of the nation, many ſchemes have been thought of; par- 
 ticulariy the machines of thoſe two very worthy, ingenious, 
and induſtrious members of this ſociety, the Rev. Dr. Hales, 
and the Rev. Dr. Defaguliers ; the firſt by an inſtrument 


which he calls the ſhip's lungs *, and the latter by a machine f, 


which is an improvement of the Heſſian bellows : but as theſe 
have been laid before the ſociety by the gentlemen themſelves, - 
I ſhall paſs them over, and proceed to mention the contri- 
vance commonly made uſe of, I mean the wind-ſails. They 
are made of the common fſail-cloth, and are uſually between 
twenty-five and thirty feet long, according to the p ze of the 
hip, and are of the form of a cone ending obtuſely; when 
they are made uſe of, they are hoiſted by ropes to about two 
thirds or more of their height, with their baſis diſtended circu - 
larly by hoops, and their apex hanging downwards in the 
hatchways of the ſhip; above each of theſe, one of the 
common fails is ſo diſpoſed, that the greateſt part of the air, 
ruſhing againſt it, is directed into the wind-ſail, and convey- 
| ed, as through a funnel, into the upper parts of the body of 
the ſhip. Theſe muſt be hung up and taken down every 
time 1 are uſed, and the ſupply by this method is not con- 
ſtant. 
is ſubject to many inconveniencies. 1ft, Each fhip having 
commonly three of theſe, (one to each maſt), the ſeamen are 
a conſiderable time in getting their apparatus ready, and in 
hoiſting them up to make uſe of. 2dly, They can only be 
uſed in mild weather. 3dly, Near the equator, where freſh 
air is moſt wanted, there ſometimes happen ſuch ſtark calms, 
that they are uſeleſs by not having air enough to diſtend them. 
Athly, The air hereby admitted paſſes only into the upper and 
more open parts of the ſhip, fo that the well, &c. receive 
no change therefrom ; and it is obſerved, that ſometimes, up- 
on uſing them after ſome diſcontinuance, they drive offenſive 
air into the cabin, and more airy parts of the ſhip ; like as 
the pouring ſome freſh into ſtinking water makes the whole 
ſtink, though in a leſs degree. 5thly,/ They are improper to 
be uſed in the night-time, when the people are ſleeping be- 
tween decks. And, laſtly, Admitting they had none of the 
former inconveniencies, . uſe muſt be deſtructive in ho- 


* See Dr. Hales's Treatiſe of Ventilator s. 


ſpital 


hough cuſtom has given a fanction to this device, it 
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ſpital ſhips; where, though freſh air, im perceptibly received 
is abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the crew as free as poſſible 
from the infectious breath and exhalations of the diſeaſed and 
wounded ſeamen; yet blaſts. of wind, pouring impetuouſſy 
into the very places where the ſick lie, mult be attended Ret 
fuch conſequences as are too obvious to mention. | 
2 remedy theſe inconveniencies, to prevent the air prov ; 
ing foul even in the wells and holds of ſhips, and to cauſe im- 
perceptibly a large circulation of freſh air into every part " 
the ſhip at all times, Mr. Sutton has invented the ä 


ſcheme, which is uſeful not only in theſe caſes, but, by alters - | 


ing ſome· parts as particular places require, may be applied to 
houſes, the cloſe n of Prima vella at e Praun ho- 

ſpitals, &c.. 
Nothing rarefies air is confiderably.; as heat, which en 
ever it cauſes a diminution in the denſity of the air, that part 
next in contact will ruſh in, and be ſucceeded. by a conſtant 
ſupply, till the air becomes of an equal degree of elaſticity: 
Therefore, if a tube be laid in the well, hold, or any other 
part of the ſhip, and the upper part of this tube be ſufficient- 
ly heated to rarefy the impending column of ait, the equili- 
brium will be maintained by the putrid air from the bottom of 
the tube, which being drawn oat this way, a ſupply of treſk 
air from the other parts of the ſhip will ſucceed in its place, 
which operation, being continued, will entirely change the aif 
in all parts of the ſhip.- This — e, exactly conformable _ 


to the doQtrines of pneumatics, is the baſis of Mr. Sutton's 


machine, which being put in —— on board the hulk ace 
Deptford, before the Lords of the Admiralty, Commiſſioners 
of the Navy, our very learned and ingenious. preſident, -M- 
Folkes, Eſq; Dr. Mead, &c. performed to their ſatisfaction, 
in bringing air from the bread- room, horlop, and well of the 
ſhip at the ſame time, in ſuch quantity, that large lighted can- 
dles being put to the end of the tubes, the flame was imme- 
diately ſucked out as faſt as applied, though the end of one of 
the tubes was above twenty yards diſtant from the fire. Tue 
method is as follows: 
To boil the proviſions of the ſhip's company, they miſt 
have a copper, which is bigger or leſs, in proportion to the 
lize of the ſhip, and number of the crew: this copper is fixed 
in ſhips in the manner as on land, having under it two open- - 
ings divided by an iron grate. The firſt opening, having an 
iron door, is for the fire; the aſhes from the grate drop 
e into the N of the other; the ſmoke paſſes 
| 5 _ through 


Su rrow 


through - a chimneys; and is diſcharged as uſuak. After tue 
fire is lighted, it is ſupported by the air/from- the parts next 
the aſh- pit; but having, contrary to the uſual euſtom, a- 
dapted an iron door; like the former, made very tight, to 
prevent the-ingreſs of air, the fire would ſoon be extinguiſh- 
ed, if not ſupplied by ſome other aperture: in order to which, 
one or more holes are made through the brick - work in the 
ſide of the aſli · pit; and tubes of lead or copper, fitted cloſe · 
Iy in the holes, and made faſt; are laid from thence into the 
well, and athet parts of the ſhip; by which means the ait 
next the bottom of the tubes ruſhes through them, and the 
foul and ſtinking air ſucceeding is tranſmitted through the fire; 
and paſſes off, without offending, by means of the chimney; 
and a ſupply of freſh air from the other parts of the ſnip con- 
tinually fills the place of the former, the fire requiring a con - 
ſtant ſupport. This ſupport will be wanting, not only du- 
ring the continuance of the fire, but while any warmth re- 
mains in the fire - place, eopper, or brick-work, as was obſer⸗ 
ved on board the hulk at Deptford; where the draught of air 
through the tube laſted above twelve hours after the fire was 
taken away. This being conſidered, as the dreſſing the ec 
ſions for à number of people will take up ſome hours every 
day, the warmth of the brick-work and flues will continue a 
draught of air from one day to the next. Mr. Sutton propo- 
ſes thus to circulate the air by the fame: and no greater ex- 
| 1 of fire n is nnn uſed for "go neceſſities of the 
Ap. 
e operation of the machine wi bi exactly afeful in large: 
as in ſmall ſhips; for the greater the number of people they 
have on board, the larger quantity and longer continuance of 
the fire will be neceſſary to dreſs the proviſions; and there- 
- fore there will be required a greater quantity of air to ſup- 
port that fire. fize and number of the tubes need not 
be ſpecified; becauſe, as the circulation of air is in proportion 
to the quantity of fire, the wider the tube, and greater the 
number of 1 the leſs the edge of the air, and vice 
verſa. | N 
I ſeveral times ks: notice in this 1 wa for the 
fake of obſervation, after the fire was well lighted, the low- 
eſt iron door was left open, that the flame did not aſcend ſo 
high, or burn ſo fierce; but immediately upon ſhutting there- 
oi, when the draught of air was only through me wy "_- : 
flame ſoon recovered i its er Ae | | 0 
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 Thend bs likewiſe, eſpecially in large ſhips, not only a cop= 
per, but alſo a fire-grate-like thoſe aſed's in kitchens: that the 

heat and ſmoke of this alſo. may not be uſeleſs, an iron tube 
may be fixed behind the grate; and inſerted quite — 
the brick- work, and through the deck, ſo that one end there- 


of will ſtand about a foot, or little more, in the chimney a- 


bove the brick-work, and the other will enter into the hold, 
or any other part of the ſhip; the upper end of this tube hen 
being heated, the draught of air will be ſupplied from below, 
as in the other caſe. This likewiſe was tried on board the 
hulk, with an iron tube about two inches and an half in dia- 
meter, and the lighted candles held at the bottom of . 
were extinguiſhed as faſt as by any of the other s. 

It may be objected, that a number of tubes 955 up t too 
m room, eſpecially in merchant. ſhips, and are ſubject to 
be broken or injured by loading or unloading: to remedyx 
which, it is adviſeable, that only one tube of a convenient 
- ſize be made faſt into the ſide of the aſh-pit, and? as-ſopn as 
it comes through the main deck, to comprels it (a circular or 
any other form being equally uſeful) not too cloſe; and it — 
be divided into as many ramifications as may be thought nece 
ſary, (eſpecially as the bread - room, ſtore- room, &c. cannot 
be kept too ſweet, a branch for each of theſe); and theſe 
branches may be carried between the beams which ſupport che 
deck, till they come to the fide of the ſhip, and there be let 
co likewiſe between the beams into the places intended; 

which contrivance their operation will not in the leaſt ang 

d and the tubes be ſecured from any accident. f 

The ſimplicity of this machine, it being ſo little cumber- 
ſome, its operation without any labour to the ſeamen, the 
ſmall expence to put it in execution, and maintain it, beſides 
the fore · — ger l Hers are erg r Wes * 
its eee 3 HL. Ht 9 tres 
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ek my firſt bin to en enki an \ hiſtorical account: 
of my method for extracting foul air out of ſhips, &. 


I have made ſuch improvements in it, that I am convinced it 


is now en and will produce all the benefits that can be 


expected from a free circulation of freſh air in cloſe places; 
„5 x 
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without any of thoſe i imaginary inconveniencies, that * ſome 
few were apprehended from it. And my conviction does not 
ariſe from the truth of the principles alone, on which it is 
founded; but likewiſe from impartial experiments made with 
my machine during long voyages in ſeveral parts of the world; 
and ample teſtimonials of its ſalutary effects, wherewith I 
have been honoured; the moſt material 10 n Ron will 
find at the foot of this letter. 
I have now the ſatisfaction to inform you, that, my inven- 
tion has at length ſurmounted all obſtacles, through the wiſdom 
and zeal of the preſent Right Honourable the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, andthe Right Honourable and Honourable. the prin- 
cipal Officers and Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Navy; who, 
having taken the whole affair into their ſerious conſideration, 
were ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of the great advantages that muſt 
accrue to the nation from the faithful execution of my ſcheme, 
that the ſaid principal Officers and Commiſſioners of his Maje- 
ity's Navy have contracted with me for fixing my engine on 
board his Majeſty's ſhips, whether laid up, or in commiſſion : 
for which act of general concern, as I well know the warmth 
of your heart for the good of our country, I doubt not but 
vou will readily concur with me in making cordial acknow- 
25 gments to their Lordſhips, and thoſe honourable mine 
in the name of the pnbie. | 


Tours, . 
SA data 8 U 2 N. 
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| Edt Gone the Right Honourable ihe Lord Anſon? g_ 
round the World, p. 36. of the edition in _qto, ſhewing 
the want of Fog. to extract the Foul Air. 1 


Ti captain of the ſquadron repreſented to the Commo- 
| dore that their ſhips companies were very hickly and 
that it was their opinion, as well as their ſurgeon's, t th 

would tend to the preſervation. of the men to let in more air 
between decks; but that their ſhips were ſo deep, they could 


not poſſibly open their lower ports. On this repreſentation, 


the Commodore ordered fix air · ſcuttles to be cut in each ſhip, : 
in ſuch places where they would leaſt weaken it. | 
And on this occafion I cannot but obſerve, how much i it 10 


1 the "oy of all * _ either by —_ or authority, have 
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any influence on the direction of our naval affairs, to attend 
to this important article, the preſervation” of the lives and 
health of our ſeamen. If it could be ſuppoſed, that the mo- 
tives of humanity were inſufficient for this purpoſe; yet po- 
licy, and a regard to the ſucceſs of oùr arms, and the inte- 
reſt and honour of each particular commander, ſhould natu- 
rally lead us to a careful and impartial examination of every 

„ method propoſed for keeping a ſhip's crew in health 
and vigour. But hath this been always done? Have the 


late invented plain and obvious methods of keeping our ſhips 


ſweet and clean, by a conſtant ſupply of freſh air, been con- 


ſidered with that candour and temper which the great bene- | | | 


fits promiſed thereby ought naturally to have inſpired? On 
the contrary, have not thoſe falutary ſchemes been often 
treated with neglect and contempt? And have not ſome of 
thoſe, who have been entruſted with experimenting their ef- 
fects, been guilty of the moſt indefenſible partiality, in the 
accounts they have given of theſe trials? Indeed, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that many diſtinguiſhed perſons, both in the 
direction and command of our fleets, have exerted them. 
ſelves on theſe occaſions with a judicious and diſpaſſionate exa- 
mination, becoming the intereſting nature of the inquiry; 
but the wonder is, that any could be found irrational enough 
to act a contrary part, in deſpite of the ſtrongeſt dictates of 
prudence and humanity, I muſt however own, that I do not 

lieve this conduct to have ariſen from motives fo ſavage, as 
the firſt reflection thereon does naturally ſuggeſt: but I rather 
impute it to an obſtinate, and in ſome degree ſuperſtitious, at- 
tachment to ſuch practices as have been long eſtabliſhed, and 
do a ſettled contempt and hatred of all kinds of innovations, 
eſpecially ſuch as are projected by landmen, and perſons reſi- 
ding on Em ́ ft 8 


Teſtimonials of the Advantages and Succeſs of my Machines 
for purifying the Air in Ships, and other cloſe Places. 
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Extract of a Letter from Rear-admiral Boſcawen to Mr. 
Corbett, dated in Table-bay, gth April, 1748. 

12 ſquadron, as well as the troops, who are with me, 
1 £ are ſurprifingly healthy, and have been ſo in general 
CO e GET.. | | | 
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our as paſſage: which I attribute i in a great meaſure to our 
having touched at the iſlands, where I procured refreſhment. 
hut at the ſame time I cannot help thinking, the air- 
pipes fixed in the men of war have been of great ſervice in this 
particular, by purifying the air between deck, and thereby 
preventing the-ſcurvy.. - - | 

In addition to what I heed ſaid dove of the air-pipes, I 
cannot help obſerving to their Lordſhips, that the bulge-water . 
on board the Namur in particular, has not been the leaſt of- 
fenſive the whole paſſage; though it was ſo bad when we laſt 
went into Portſmouth harbour, that three or four men were 
like to be ſuffocated, by only coming near the well: and 
therefore I cannot but recommend them. as things Way uſe 

; ful on bend _ HOT ſhips. ; 


 NUMB. IL 


R. Joſeph Haddon, carpenter of the Warvich man of 4 
war, during her voyage to Guinea, and the Welt- 
Indies, menticned above, p. 307, declared at the navy-board, 
that, on the accident of breaking the chain of their pump, it 
fell with a kink in the chain, ſo that it could not be got up or 
down; wherefore he was obliged to go into the well, in order 
to cut a ſcuttle in che pump to clear the kink: that he re- 
mained in the well near five hours in a conſiderable depth of 
water, without any ill effect on his health; which he imputes 
to the pipes being fixed on board. the ſaid p for „ | 
the foul air. | 


NUMB. ut, 


\APTAIN vie As of the awed: in bs 

ſervice of the Eaſt- India company, on board of which 
Ap Mr. Sutton had conſtructed one of his machines, decla- 
red at the nayy-board, that, on his return from a China voyage 
in 1747, when he put in at Ireland, he ordered ſome of the 
bulge-water to be Brought up; and it differed not in ſmell 
from other common ſea- water, but differed in colour as the 
liquor of bohea Ton green t . 
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kreriet of 2 Leer from Captain William" Life, Com. 
mander of his Majeſty's' Ship the Vigilant, ar the Cape of 


Good Hope, Apen de een 27400 © 


deira, in a letter from thence : however, that you may 
orm a better idea of the tedious paſſage to this place, I ſhall 
juſt mention the dates of our departure from the ſeveral ports 


I Gave you an account of all that occurred till 1 left Ma- 


we touched at in our paſſage. We left Spithead the ſecond 


of November, Liſbon the twenty-fourth of January, and ar- 


rived at the Cape of Good Hope the twenty-ſecond of March; 


by which you may obſerve, that our paſſage from Madeira to 


this place was juſt eleven weeks, and our whole voyage from 


Englang full five months, if we fix each month at twenty- 
eight ob : which is a long time to be getting but little more 


than half-way to our journey's End; but though long, yet it 


has been attended with yy few bad circumſtances: and 
particularly in regard to the health of the ſeveral ſhips com- 
panies, and all the troops in general, never were people more 

bel which I cannot but ſuppoſe is entirely owing to the 
new invented ventilators , and the large quantity of mu- 


ſtard- ſeed allowed by the government to the ſeamen, by way 


of experiment, The Dutch, who reſide here, ſpeak of it as a 
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for the aforeſaid invention. 


2 


Fron the Second, by. the, grace of Cod, of Great 


Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 


faith, &c. Ta all, ta whom theſe preſents ſhall come, 


greeting. bereas our truſty and well- beloved Samuel Sut- 
ton, of our city of London, brewer, hath, by bis petition, 
repreſented unto us, that he has, after long ſtudy, much pains, 


great expence, and repeated experiments, found out, and 
brought to perfection, a new invention or method for ex- 
tracting foul air out of ſhips by means of fire, and will equal- 


„N. BI Theſe are Mr. Sutton's air-pipes. | 
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| ly contribute to the removing of all noxious air whatſoever, 
and may be conveniently applied to mines and caverns in the 
earth, dungeons, priſons, and all infected places; that the 
ſaid invention may be uſed in hot-houſes and walls, which 
will greatly warm the earth, for the ſpeedy production of its 
fruits, and alſo in granaries for the preſervation of corn and 
grain ; that the ſaid invention will greatly tend to the preſer- 
vation of the lives of great numbers of our ſubjects, and be of 
public. uſe. and benefit to this our kingdom in general: and as 
the petitioner is the firſt and ſole diſcoverer of the ſaid inven- 
tion, or method, and alſo, in regard to the great expence of 
money and time the petitioner has ſuſtained in making ſo va- 
Iuable a diſcovery; he therefore moſt humbly prays us, that 
Me would be pleaſed to grant bim our royal letters patent, for 
the ſole uſe and benefit of his faid new invention, within that 
part of our kingdom of Great Britain called England, and the 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon 'Tweed, and 
in our plantations-in America, for the term of fourteen years, 
according to the ſtatute in ſuch caſe made and provided: Ve, 
being willing to give encouragement to all arts and inventions 
which may be for the public good, are graciouſly pleaſed to 
condeſcend to the petitioner's requeſt. Know ye therefore, 
that Ve, of our eſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, have. given and granted, and by theſe preſents, for us, 
our heirs and ſucceflors, do give and grant unto the ſaid Sa- 
muel Suttan, his executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, our 
eſpecial licence, full power, ſole privilege, and authority, that 
he the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, adminiſtrators, and 
aſſigns, and every of them, by himſelf, and themſelves, or 
by his and their deputy or deputies, ſervants or agents, or 
' Tuch others as he the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, ad- 


miniſtrators, or aſſigns, ſhall at any time agree with, and no 
others, from time to time, and at all times hereafter, during 
the term of years herein expreſſed, ſhall and lawfully may 
make, uſe, exerciſe, and vend his ſaid invention, within that 

part of our kingdom of Great Britain called England, our 
_ dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, and 
our colonies and plantations in America, in ſuch manner as 

to him the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his exccutors, adminiſtrators, 
and aſſigns, or any of them, ſhall in their difcretions ſeem 
meet: and that the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, admi- 
ni:trators, and aſſigns, ſhall and lawfully may have and enjoy 
the whole profit, benefit, commodity, and advantage, from 
time to time, coming, growing, accruing, and ariſing, by 
reaſon of the ſaid invention, for and during the term 25 years 
+ TE \crein 
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herein mentioned; fo have, hold, exerciſe, and enjoy the ſaid 
licence, powers, privileges, and advantages, herein before- 
granted, or mentioned to be granted, unto the ſaid Samuel 
Sutton, his executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, for and 
during, and unto the full end and term of fourteen years, 
from the date of theſe preſents next, and immediately enſu - 
ing, and fully to be; complete and ended, according to the 
ſtatute in ſuch caſe made and provided. And to the end, that 
he the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, adminiſtrators, and 
aſſigns, and every of them, may have and enjoy the full be- 
nefit, and the ſole uſe and exerciſe of the ſaid invention 
herein, before - declared; Me do by theſe: preſents, for us, out 
heirs and ſucceſſors, require, and ſtrictly command, all and 
every perſon, and perſons, bodies politie and corporate, and 
all other our ſubjects whatſoever, of what eſtate, quality, de- 
gree, name, or condition ſoever they be, within that ſaid part 
of our kingdom of Great Britain, called England, our domi- 
nion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, and our 
colonies and plantations in America aforeſaid, that neither 
they, nor any of them, during the continuance of the ſaid 
term of fourteen. years hereby granted, either directly, or in- 
directly, do make, uſe, or put in practice the ſaid invention, 
ar any part of the ſame fo attaincd unto by the ſaid. Samuel 
Sutton as aforeſaid, nor in any wiſe counterfeit, imitate, or 
reſemble the ſame, nor ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, any . 
addition thereunto, or ſubſtraction from the ſame, whereby 
to pretend himſelf, or themſelves, the inventor or inventors, 
deviſor or deviſors thereof, without the licence, conſent, or 
agreement of the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, admi- 
niſtrators, or aſſigns, in writing under his or their hands and 
ſeals, firſt had and obtained in that behalf, upon ſuch pains 
and penalties as can or may be juſtly inflicted on ſuch offend- 
ers, for their contempt of this our royal command; and fur- 
ther, to be anſwerable to the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his execu- 
tors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, according to law, for his 
and their damages thereby occaſioned. And moreover We do 
by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, will and 
command all and ſingular the juſtices of the peace, mayors, 
ſheriffs, bailiffs, conſtables, head-boroughs, and all other 
officers and miniſters whatſoever, of us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, for the time being, that they or any of them do not, nor 
ſhall at any time hereafter, during the faid term hereby 
granted, in any wiſe moleſt, trouble, or hinder the ſaid Sa- 
muel Sutton, his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, or any 
of them, or his, or their deputy, ſervants, or agents, In, or 
| 2 | about 
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about rhe due and lawful uſe or exerciſe of che aforeſaid i in- | 
vention, or any thing relating thereto. 

And, laftly, We do by theſe preſents, fo us, our heirs ad 
ſucceſſors, grant unto the ſaid Samuel Sutton, his executors, 
_ adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, that theſe our letters patent, or 
the enrolment or exemplification thereof, ſhall be in and by 
all things good, firm, valid, ſufficient, and effectual in the 
law, according to the true intent and meaning thereof, and 
ſhall be taken, conſtrued, and adjudged, in the moſt favour- 
able and beneficial ſenſe, for the beſt advantage of the ſaid 

Samuel Sutton, his executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, 
as well in all our courts of record as elſewhere, and by all and 
ſingular the officers and miniſters whatſoever of us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, in that part of our ſaid kingdom of Great 
Britain called England, or dominion of Wales, and town of 
Berwick upon Tweed, and our colonies and plantations, in 
America aforeſaid, and amongſt all and every the ſubjects 
of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, whatſoever and whereſoever, 
_ notwithſtanding the not full and certain deſcribing the nature 
or quality of the ſaid invention, or of the materials thereto 
conducing and belonging. In witneſs whereof, we have cau- 
| ſed theſe our letters to be made patent. Witneſs Ourſelf at 
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4 HE Scurvy 3 12015 given to ſo many diforders of the | 


body, ſeemingly of a different kind, that it may juſtly 
be ſaid to be a manifold and complicated diſeaſe. The chief 


ſymptoms of it, however, are clearly deſcribed by ſeveral au- 
th firſt; then the 


ors, which are ſuch as theſe: the $ rot 
Kin is defaced with livid and black ſpots; ulcers enſue, eſpe - 
cially in the ſwelled legs; and theſe are with difficulty, if 


1 


ever, cured. In the laſt ſtage of the diſtemper, even the 


bones become carious. 


It is therefore very plain, that this malady is a kind of 0 | 


ruption of the bl and the whole maſs of the bodily hu- 


mours. This, when the cauſe is long continued, increaſes to 


a degree of putrefaction. All writers are agreed in their opi- 


nion, that it is a northern diſeaſe; imputing it to the cold and 


moiſt air of thoſe climates, together with the uſe of ſtagnating 


and faltiſh waters, and the unwholeſome food of hard, dried, 


and falted meats. They therefore obſerve, that it rages moſt, 


* 


even to be in a manner univerſal, among the inhabitants of 


the Baltic ſea, in Finland, Norway, Denmark, and the pla- 
ces adjacent to the Germanic ocean. And indeed not only 
the new Latin name, ſcorbutus, but our Engliſh one too, is 
plainly made from the Saxon ſchorbock, or ſchorbuck, deno- 
ting a griping or tearing of the bel x. 
This is the ſame diſtemper which Pliny, from the ulcers 
in the mouth and legs, calls by the name of ſtomacace, (or ra- 


ther ſtomocace), and ſceletyrbe; aſcribing it to the drinking of 


part 5. 


— 


i 


Vid. Eugiten de Scorbuto, et in primis Sennert. Hb. ili. 
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bad waters; and for which, he” ſays, the herba Britannica 
which is our hydrolapathum, « or water-dock, was found to be 
a remedy * 

But, ong before this, Hippocrates + himſelf took notice of 
this difeaſe, as a diſtemper of the ſpleen, proceeding Ty 
much from cold, raw, and turbid waters. 

Bauch is this diſtemper at land. At fea, in jong voyages, i it 
18 much more violent; ſo far, that many are of opinion, that 
upon the two elements i it is a malady of a different kind. But 


it plainly appears, from comparing what has been ſaid of that 


at land, with what I am going to mention of the ſame at ſca, 
that the difference is only in the degreę of malignity. 


The hiſtory of the progrels of this cruel enemy is fo judici- 


: ouſly and exactly related in Lord Anſon's Voyage round the 
world 4 when he came into the South ſea, where his men 
were in a moſt terrible manner afflicted with it, that I cannot. 
give a more lively deſcription of it, than by taking out of this 


moſt entertaining and inſtructive book the moſt material cir- 


cumſtances which occurred in its ſeveral ſtages, This 1 am 
the better enabled to do, becauſe, being incited by the extra- 


ordinary events to make a full inquiry into this whole affair, I 


have not only had the honour of diſcourſing with his Lordſhip 
upon it, but have alſo been favoured with the original obſer- 
' vations of his two ingenious and ſkilful ſurgeons g, from 
which 1 have leave to tranſcribe whatever I find to my af 
poſe. | 


eaſes at land and at ſea; but ar ſea they ſoon run to a much 
8 degree. Nothing is more ſurpriſing than the malig- 
nity of this, as it were, corroſive poiſon, exerting itſelf ſo far, 
that the ſcars of wounds, which had been many years healed, 
were often forced open again. Nay, the callus of broken 
bones, which had'been completely formed for a long time, 
was found diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if 1 it had ne- 


ver been conſolidated. 


This malady was likewiſe accompanied with” many other 

* dangerous ſymptoms, particularly putrid fevers, pleuriſies, the 
jaundice, an obſtinate coſtivenels, and, at. the latter end, a 

difficulty of breathing. This laſt was found'to be the — 

deadly er them all: for it never was without ſuch a faintneſs 

i3 and weakneſs, that many expired upon che leaſt moto, and 


Nat. Hiſtor. lib. Iv. ſect. 6. 


I De Internis Affection. ſeR. xxxiv. et de Aèrib · Aquis, et 
Jociss ſect. x. 


+ Pag. 100, &c. - Mr. Ettrick and Mr. Allen. 
. e 


* 


The firſt appearances are much che ſame in the two dic. - 
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endeavouring to get out of their hammocls, died befor 6 they | 


could reach the deck. 
Moreover, a ſtrange dejektion of the Grits, with ſhiver- 
ings, tremblings, and dreadful terrors on the ſlighteſt acci- 
dents, was ſo conſtant : an attendant, that whatever diſcoura- 
ged the ſick never failed to add new. force to the diſtemper.. . 


Such are the ſtrokes of this compounded calamity; and 


many more might be enumerated: but it is time to pro- 


cced, and to inquire. into the manner by which they are. 


prod wat, 


It is certain, that ſuch bad diet as has been meritioned will | 


corrupt the blood and humours ; but nothing 1sclearer, from 
the whole hiſtory of this voyage, than this, that the air is, 
even more than any other agent, concerned in bringing on 
the miſchief *. It may indeed juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that the 


writers of phyſic ſhould not have obſerved ſo remarkable a 


cauſe; but they deſcribed the land- -ſcurvy only. Nay, fo great 
was the efficiency of the atrial fluid, that even a warmer cli- 

mate did not mitigate. the ſcorbutic virulency ; ; neither did 
freſh proviſions, and plenty of wholeſome rain - water, avail; 


. 


although theſe are certainly of great importance in preſerving | 


the body from the fatal diſorder. Of ſo. much conſequence 


it is to reſiſt the firſt approaches of an enemy. 

Now, the manner in which the aforeſaid cauſes act i 18 his. 
Whoever underſtands the uſe of reſpiration, and the way by 
which the ſeveral offices neceſſary to life are performed by 


means of it, will readily comprehend how the ſea-air erf 
ſuch noxious qualities. 


To ſet this in a clear light, it muſt be obſerved, that- air 


entering into the Jungs does, by its gravity and elaſticity, preſs 


upon the. blood circulating in the veſſels there. The effect of 


this preſſure is two-fold ; firſt, a comminution and diviſion of = 


it into ſmaller particles; ſecondly,. ſome ſubtile elaſtic. mat- 


ter paſſes into the blood, and, exciting in ig an inteſtine mo- 
tion, diſpoſes and prepares it for the ſecretions of ſeyeral li- 


quors, when, in its courſe round the body, it arrives at the 


glands contrived for the ſeparation of ſuch and ſuch juices. 
Whatever therefore alters this gravity and elaſticity, makes 


the air unfit for the purpoſes for which it was deſigned. In 


the firſt place, moiſture weakens its-ſpring ; next, a combi 
nation of foul particles, ſuch as are contained in the breath of 
many perſons crowded together, and ſome perhaps diſeaſed; 


x theme. the filthineſs of water Ragoafingl in the ne * the | 


5 See \ Voyage, Pag- 294 
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_ fhip; laſtly, ſalts imbibed from the ſea, ſome of which may 
probably have proceeded from putrefied animals in that ele- 
ment, may inſinuate themſelves into the blood, and, in the 
nature of a ferment, corrupt its whole maſs. Neither is it a- 
miſs to add, that the animal ſpirits themſelves muſt neceſſari- 

ly partake of the vitious diſorder of the fluid from which they 
are derived. 'This is plain from that unaccountable faintneſs, 
and weakneſs of the body, and dejeCtions of mind, which, as 
we have before taken notice, accompany the other ſymptoms. 
It is needleſs to ſhew how all the enumerated complaints, 
and indeed many more, may follow upon ſuch a diſturbed - 
Nate of things, eſpecially when the other mentioned cauſes - 
concur. It may be very fſatisfaQtory, to put down the obſer- 

» vations which the above-named ſurgeons made upon the blood 
of their patients, and upon the diſſection of dead bodies, in the 
ſeveral ftages of the diftemper. 1 85 
In the beginning, as it flowed out of the orifice of the 
wound, it might be ſeen to run in different ſhades of light 
and dark ftreaks. When the malady was increaſed, it ran 
thin, and ſeemingly very black, and after ſtanding ſome time 
In the porringer, turned thick, of a dark muddy colour, the 
ſurface, in many places, of a greeniſh hue, without any regu- 
lar ſeparation of its parts. In the third degree of the diſeaſe, 
it came out as black as ink, and, though kept ſtirring in the 
veſſel many hours, its fibrous parts had only the appearance 
of a quantity of wool or hair floating in a muddy ſubſtance. 
In diſſected bodies, the blood in the veins was ſo entirely 
broken, that, by cutting any conſiderable branch, you might 
empty the part to which it belonged of its black and yellow 
liquor. When found extravaſated, it was of the ſame kind. 
And, laſtly, as all other kinds of hæmorrhages are frequent 
at the latter end of the calamity, the fluid had the fame ap- 
pearance, as to colour and conſiſtence, whether it was dif- 
charged from the mouth, noſe, ſtomach, inteſtines, or any 
other part. „ e Bah | 
The effects we mentioned of the violence of the ſcorbutic 
humour, being ſo malignant as to open the ſcars of old wounds, 
and diſſolve the ealli of fractured bones, which had for a long 
time been formed, appear to many to be quite incredible ; the 
rather, becauſe, as they commonly ſay, a bone thus re- united 
is ſtronger in that part than in any other of the ſame joint. 
This indeed I dare venture to afiirm, is not true in fact. 

The caſe is thus: a callus is no more than a kind of cemen- 
tation, made by filling up the ſpace between the broken ends 

of the bone, with the nutritious juice from the part. ao 
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when nicely examined, is found to be more porous, and to 


have leſs folidity, though the bone often appears bigger than 
the part above and below it; the fibres are ſmaller, ſhorter, _ 
and not ſo regularly diſpoſed as in the natural texture. In 
ſhort, a callus is an imperfect oſſification. For this reaſon, 
when the nutritious particles themſelves have acquired a cor- 
roſive acrimony, they may, like a menſtruum, work upon 
and break the texture of this ſuperadded cement: which is 


indeed a moſt ſurpriſing phænomenon. 


It is- proper after all to obſerve, as a confirmation of this 
reaſoning, that although the callus is diffolved by the diſeaſe, 
yet, upon the patients recovery, it is gradually formed again, 
in proportion to his coming to a right habit of body. I have 
before me a remarkable inſtance of this kind. A failor had 
one of his clavicles fractured in December, which was imme 
diately reduced, and ſoon united. The dreſſings were taken 
off in January, and he made uſe of his arm as before. In the 
following April, as he was ſuſpending his body by the arms, 
the ſame clavicle was diſunited, and the callus gave way as at 
firſt. He at that time complained of ſome ſymptoms of the 
Scurvy; which daily increaſed till June following. At that 


time he was carried aſhore at the iſland of Juan Fernandez. 


The bandages being removed, the fracture appeared in the 


| fame condition as when the accident firſt happened, without 


the leaſt remains of a callus: notwithſtanding the proper ap- 
plications, he could not ufe his arm until the middle of Otto- 
ber; the callus having continued more than three months in 
a flexible ſtate. From that time, by the uſe of a vegetable 


diet, and living on ſhore, he gradually recovered. from the 


diſtemper; the callus was confirmed, and his uſual firength 
returned,” oe es BR er EO 
But it is time to come to the cure; which will be, firſt, to ' 
prevent the attacks; and, in the next place, to remove the 
effects of this virulent evil. „ 5 
The firſt care to be taken is of the diet. And here I muſt 


| take the liberty to make ſome obſervations upon the manner 
of victualling our ſhips. The trials already made, as I have 
been informed, of Mr. Lowndes's ſalt made from brine, prove 


it to be much preferable for ſalting proviſions, both fleſh and 
fiſh, to that made from ſea-water, even to the bay- ſalt. Some 
experiments of its uſe I have made myſelf; and our college, 
being conſulted by the Lords of the Admiralty, gave their o- 
pinion in its favour. There is in this nothing of that noxious 
quality, whatever it be, which is always found 1n the marine 


| falt, . 
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falt, and cannot, by any known methods, be ſeparated froni 


it; and which, as we ſee, makes the ſea air, as well as its 
water, unwholeſome. And I cannot but ſay, that I am ſorry 


to ſee ſome of our phyſicians, of late years, ſo fond of preſcri- 
bing the drinking of it to their patients, particularly in ſcrophu- 


2 


Jous diſtempers. I am well aſſured, that it has ſometimes 
brought on ſcorbutic ſymptoms, beſides other miſchiefs. 
I muſt add, that if, inſtead of our falt-fiſh, ſtock-fiſh, which 
is dried without any ſalt, were provided, it would be more 
wholeſome. _'The Dutch do ſo; and alſo, in lieu of oatmeal, 
bey put on board gort, which is, as I have been informed, a 


Find of barley, ground; and is not ſo hot and drying as 


vatmeal. | | 33 1 
I will here relate what that experienced and brave admiral; 
Sir Charles Wager, once told me, in a diſcourſe I had with 


year, when he commanded our fleet in the Baltic, his ſailors 


were terribly afflicted with the Scurvy; but he obſerved that | 
the Dutch ſhips, then in company with ours, were much more 


free from this diſeaſe. He could impute this to nothing but 
their different food, which was ſtack-fiſh and gort; whereas 


ours was ſalt-fiſn and oatmeal. He was then come laſt from 


the Mediterranean, and had, at Leghorn, taken in a great 


quantity of lemons and oranges. Recollecting, from what 


he had often heard, how effectual theſe fruits were in the 
Cure of this diſtemper, he ordered a cheſt of each to be 


brought upon deck, and opened every day. 'The men, be- 
ſides eating what they would, mixed the juice in their beer. 


It was alſo their conſtant diverſion to pelt one another with 
the rinds; ſo that the deck was always ſtrewed and wet with 
the fragrant liquor. The happy effect was, that he brought 
his ſailors home in good health. | 3 | 8 
It is very commotily known, that, in our Eaſt-India ſhips. 
returning home, the men are very much affected this way, 


and that, upon their very approach to the iſland of St. Helena, 


they are ſtrangely relieved by the freſh odoriferous air; and 


perfectly recovered, after ſome days, by eating the fruits we 


» bave mentioned, and living chiefly upon the vegetables 


which kind nature has ſupplied that place with in profuſe. 


enty. + 5 | | 

n What has been ſaid may ſerve for a very good proof of the 
_ feaſonableneſs of the advice given ſome years ago, by our col- 
lege, to the Lords of the Admiralty, viz. that a gang of 
wine vinegar ſhould be allowed to the company of every ſhip. 


5 


him concerning the health of our ſeamen. He ſaid, that one 
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for the want of ſub · acid fruits. But I muſt remark, that the 
yinegar of. ſtrong beer has neither the flavour nor the virtue 


tables. 


* 


1 7 


on herbs, in the Scurvy, with a remarkable relation, contain- 

ed in a book publiſhed, not many years fince, by a Dutch 
pore on this ſubject“. A ſailor, in one of 26 Green- 
and ſhips, was ſo entirely broken and diſabled by this dif- 


_ eaſe, that his companions, when the fiſhing was over, put 
him into a boat, and ſent him aſhore ; leaving him there to 


periſh, without the leaſt expectation of a recovery. The poor 


wretch had quite loſt the uſe of his limbs; he could only - 
crawl about upon the ground: this he found covered with 4 


plant, which, having nothing elſe to ſupport life, he, conti- 


nually grazing like a beaſt of the field, plucked up with his 
teeth. Every country is, by the bounty of Providence, pro- 


vided with antidotes againſt the diſeaſes to which its inhabi- 
tants are chiefly liable. In a ſhort time, he was by this 

means perfectly recovered to his ſtrength, and, after his return 
home, related the fact to this writer. It was ſoon after 
obſerved, that this herb was cochlearia, or ſcurvy-graſs. 
Some of it was, for inquiry's fake, brought over hither in 


pots, and was found to be ſomewhat different from that 


I ſhall eonclude what T have to fay with regard to feeding 


of that from wine; and ought indeed to be forbidden our 


of our country, being more mild, and not fo pungent and 


ars. | his: 
| Thas mark for the vegetable diet. I muſt add, that be- 
ſides the herbs and fruits mentioned, there are many others 
very wholeſome in this diſeaſe. © Some like cochlearia of 
a ſubtile and volatile juice, as thE naſturtium, beccabunga, 
or brooklime; others more cooling, and therefore more pro- 


per in hot conſtitutions, or feveriſh heats, as ſorrel, endive, 


| lettuce, purſlain, &c. And indeed, I think it will be beſt 
to join in uſe the hotter with the colder, that they may 
quality each other; eſpecially, becauſe the acid fruits were 


found, in Lord Anſon's voyage, to be of molt extraordinary 


benefit T. „„ | " 
either ought it to be omitted, that milk of all kinds, 


when it can be had, and its whey, which may be clarified | 


F ” 


ſtrom. Lugduni Batavor. mpccxx#1v. 12mo. p. 8. 
ti | See Voyage, p. 117, and allo p. 308. | 


* Obſeryationes circa ſcorbutum, auctore Johanne Fred. Bach · 
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This qualifies the ſalt of the food,” and makes ſome amends 
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with ſome of the herbs now named, is an antiſcorbutic food 


and phyſic. 


Y 


But, as the deſign of this diſcourſe is to demonſtrate the 


uſefulneſs of the preceding machine, it will be right to add 
ſome illuſtrations and obſervations to thoſe I formerly made 


tton's book *. 


with it at land than at ſea. Now, it is very plain, that as the 


| hurtful qualities of the ſea- air muſt be heightened by its being 


cloſely confined, without due circulation, particularly when ir 
is alſo ſaturated with effluvia from the breath of many perſons 
almoſt ſtifled up together; fo the continual ſhifting and chan- 


ging of this element, muſt of courſe be attended with great 


advantages; nay ſuch, perhaps, as one unacquainted with the 
nature of things, would hardly be brought to believe. But 


I refer to my mentioned paper, and Mr. Sutton's additions. 
IT muſt laſtly remark, that it is almoſt incredible how ſoon 

the ſick, even though juſt dying, begin, when brought aſhore, 
to feel the ſalutary effects of the land: for whereas the admi- 


ral had buried twenty-one men in two days, before his arfival 
at the iſland of Tinian, yet he did not loſe above ten, during 
his two months ſtay there f. For ſo healing, and contrary to 
the malignity and bad qualities of the ſea-air, was that of the 
land, that the patients, even upon their being expoſed upon 
the ground, immediately recovered. 7 


But it may ſeem ſtill more marvellous, that the vapour of the 


cold earth itſelf ſhould alſo contribute to their ſpeedy recovery. 


Lord Anſon told me, that one of his men, who rowed the 


boat aſhore, was ſo weak, that he fell down at the oar almoſt 


dead: when larided, the poor man deſired his mates that they 


would cut a piece of turf but of the ſoft ground, and put his 
mouth to the hole: upon doing Falk he came to himſelf, and 
grew afterwards quite well. is puts me in mind of what 


I have formerly ſeen done by the boys on Shroye- Tueſday, 


TTT 
| I have already taken notice, that the reafon why the wri- . 
ters upon this diſeaſe have not aſcribed it more to the air than 
they have done, muſt be, becauſe they were more acquainted 


* 


the too cruel anniverſary martyrdom of cocks; when one of 


2 ſhort time, into a freſh-made hole in the earth. x 


This ſudden good effect of freſh air affords a plain proof of 


. theſe creatures was knocked down and expiring, it was ſome- 
times brought to life again, by inſtantly putting its head, for 


what we have before ſaid, that, beſides the blood, the animal 


Above, pag. 313. + See Voyage, P. 307- 
55 8 | e 
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Put themſelves are very much affected in this Ateade; for 
ſuch immediate relief could only be given by the means of 
this active fluid, the main inſtrument of all vital motions. 
And as the protracting this advantage in the open air is the 
cure at hand; ſo the making a conſtant circulation even of 
that which is not ſo wholeſome, in the ſhip, muſt do a 1 
deal wowed 1 eee of the e 
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4 f HAVE perſuaded myſelf, that I ſhould perform a work, 


„ I - 


4 


neither entirely void of uſe, nor foreign to the duties of 
my profeſſion, if I made the public partakers of the principal 
helps againſt moſt diſeaſes, which I had either learned by long 
experience, or deduced from rational principles. But my 
purpoſe is to lay down precepts of the art, and methods. of 
cure, rather than definitions and deſcriptions of diſeaſes; and 
to propoſe-medicines confirmed by practice, not mere conjec- 


' tures. And as it is not my intention to write a complete ſyſ- 


tem of medicine, I ſhall not ſtrictly confine myſelf to the uſu- 
al order obſerved in medical treatiſes; for at my leiſure hours 


I have peruſed my looſe papers, and from them have extract- 


ed ſuch things as I thought might prove uſeful hereafter ; at - 
the ſame time calling in my memory to my aſſiſtance for 
whatſoever I had obſerved to be ſerviceable, or prejudicial, in 
each particular diſtemper. For ſuch was'the riſe of medi- 
cine, by the recovery of ſome patients, and the loſs of others, 
gradually diſtinguiſhing pernicious from ſalutary things 
Wherefore I ſhall not inquire into the very conſtitution 
(if the expreſſion may be allowed) of the medical art; nor 
enter into the diſpute, how far it is either rational or em- 
Pirical: on which topics I refer my readers to Celſus, 

has ſtated the arguments of phyſicians for their re- 


ho 
ſpective ſets with great candour, and ſums up the whole 
by delivering his own opinion with equal judgment and 


perſpicuity f. Nor is this little work, which has been of- 


ten interrupted by, and partly compoſed amidſt the hurry of 


buſineſs, thrown out as a bait to catch fame. For it has long 
ſince been obſerved by the great parent of medicine, that our 


art has acquired more blame than honourj. And indeed it 


is the general temper of mankind, to be exceſlively pro- 


fuſe of their. reproofs, of their commendations extremely 


* Sic medicinam ortam, ſubinde aliorum ſalute, aliorum in- 


+ Feritu, pernicioſa diſcernentem a ſalutaribus. Celſus in Præfat. 


+ Ibidem. _ „%% ͤ | Ta 
T ”Eywys Toric Ni butter xixAneauctai Thy H 
Hippocrates in Epiſt ad Democritum. tl | 
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parkimonious. But this complaint made in behalf of medi- 

cine will probably appear ſlight, if compared with the follow- 
ing, which he makes in another place: that the phyſician | 
has dreadful objects before his eyes, very diſagreeable ſubjects 


in his hands, and takes great uneaſineſs to himſelf from the | 


calamities of others. Now, what can be more humane, or 
more worthy even of A Chriſtian, chan to declare, that he 
feels the calamities of-others, as ſenſibly as if they were 3 
own. 
However, the very nature of my deſign compelled: me to 
take notice of the errors of other phyſicians ; but I have been 
very careful throughout the work, to do it with the ſame equi- 
ty with which I would deſire to have my own faults correQ- 
ed. Our art is frequently obliged to rely on conjectures; nor 
is it to be expected that any one perſon will conſtantly hit the 


mark. And therefore I have not been aſhamed to acknow- 


| ledge, and put my readers in mind of ſome. errors which I 
have committed, either through ignorance or want of due at - 
tention. For, as Celſus ſays, a plain confeſhon of a real er- 
ror is commendable, and more eſpecially in that performance 
which is publiſhed for the benefit of poſterity f. The reader 
will eafily perceive, that I have endeavoured not only to ex! 
preſs the ſenſe of Celſus, but to employ his very words and 
phraſes, or cloſe imitations of them at leaſt, whenever the 
ſubje& would allow it; and I heartily wiſh ! could have done 
it more frequently. For what author could I chuſe to follow 
rather than him, who ſelected the beſt things out of the wri- 
tings of the Greek phyſcians and ſurgeons, and renee ova the 
whole into moſt. pure and elegant Latin? 

To conclude, the reader is deſired to take notice, chat by 
the compoſitions of medicines, which I make uſe of in this 
treatiſe, I mean thoſe of the late edition of the Loans Diſ- 
penſatory 4, unleſs otherwiſe ſignified. = 


* 0 way 1 Meds bete. 4 1 Hi derte 76 1 K 115 aden, | 
FouPognons Mies xaguara: Aviras. Lib. de flatibus, | 
+ Lib. viii. cap. 4. 
+ Pharmacopeia Collegi ii Regalis W 1 
Lond. 1746. 4to- And Be tranſlator of this work has. taken 
the Engliſh names of the abovementioned compoſitions from Dr. 


beben. s tranſlation of l e Lond., 1 125 5 
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INTRODUCTION. 


. Of the Hh Boy: 


EFORE 1 begin to treat of the diſcafes of the human 
body, it may not be improper to giye the reader a ſuc- 


einct idea of its nature in a ſtate of health. _ : 

"Wherefore, in order to form a juſt notion. of the body of 
man, it ought to be conſidered as a hydraulic machine, con- 
trived with the moſt exquiſite art, in which there are num- 
berleſs tubes, properly adjuſted and diſpoſed for the convey- 
ance of fluids of different kinds. Of theſe the principal is the 
blood, from which are derived the ſeveral humours ſubſervient 
to the various uſes and purpoſes of life; and in particular that 
fubtile and remarkable elaftic fluid, generated | in the brain, 
and known by the name of animal ſpirits, the inſtrument of 
ſenſe and motion: which functions it never could be capable 
of executing, were it not contained in proper organs. For 
this putpoſe the Almighty Creator has formed two forts of fi- 
bres, the fleſhy and the nervous, as receptacles fof this active 
principle; and each ſort of theſe is partly interwoven in tbe 
membranes of the body, and partly collected into bundles or 
| eords, and attached to the limbs, for performing their mo- 
tions with the afliflance of the bones. 
But this wonderful machine, incapable of putting itſelf; into 
; Motion, was ſtill in want of a firſt mover: wherefore the 

mind I placed over it, as a W and moderator, and is the 


efficient 


12 ? 
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efficient cauſe of all ſenſe and motion. For whether this prin- 
ciple reſides in the head, as in its citadel; or whether it has 
no fixed place, but is diſperſed all over the body, according 
to the opinion of Xenocrates, a diſciple of Plato“; it com- 
mands within us, and directs the whole. Now, our motions, 
as well as our ſenſes, are twofold, internal and external: the 
internal have not only the vital parts, as the heart, lungs, ſto- 
mach, and inteſtines, ſubject to them, but like ways all the ner - 
vous membranes. = 3 e es 5 
Medical writers generally make a wide difference between 
the motions of the vitals, and thoſe of the reſt of the parts; 
imagining that the former, after they are once begun in the 


firſt formation of the individual, neceſſarily continue even a- 


gainſt our will; but that the latter are performed at the diſ- 
cbretion of the mind, as circumſtances require. But this is a 
falſe notion, into which they are deceived by obſerving, that 
theſe natural actions continue without any ſenſihle intermiſſion, 


even, when we are little or not at all conſcious of them, 


* 


through the whole courſe of life: whereas, if the thing be 
parrowly looked into, it will manifeſtly appear, that the rea - 


ſon why theſe vital motions ſeem not to be governed by the 
mind, 18, becauſe, being inceſſantly accuſtomed to them, we 


perform them ſo quick, and without attention, that we can- 


not eaſily check and hinder them from performing their re- 
ſpective offices. Something of this kind we experience, when, 


looking at the ſun, or any body that ſtrikes the eye too forci- | 


bly, we wink whether we will or not; and yet nobody doubts, 
but that theſe motions are effected by the direction of the 
mind. I could bring ſeyeral other examples to confirm and 


illuſtrate this ſentiment; but, to avoid being tedious, I chuſe 


to refer the reader to a difſertation of Dr. Porterfield, who 


has handled this ſubject with great perſpicuity}, as I have 
{aid in another Ks, . 5 


— 


But this power of the mind is moſt wa perceptible 5 
. 


in thoſe fevers which are called peſtilential. For in. theſe 
one may obſerve, that the mind hurries to the aſſiſtance of 
the labouring frame, fights againſt the enemy, and, with the 
aid of the animal ſpirits, excites new motions in the body, 
ay be inſenſible of it), in order to expel the poi- 

en 


(though we m 
ſon, which is 


® See Laddantius e opificio Dei, cap. 1 Oo: 


I See Medical Eſſays, publiſhed at Edinburgh, vol. Ali ef. 
ſay 12. and vol. iv. eſſay 14. „„ 


t Dile. on the Small- For, pag. 239. 
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ded with the humours, through every out · 
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let. And hence very great phyſicians have defined a diſeaſe 
to be, a ſtruggle of nature in defence of the health of the indi- 
vidual. | OF 38 
In this manner it is, that care is taken of the whole ma- 
chine, when in danger. But it is likewiſe neceſſary ſometimes 
to have a regard to ſome particular part; nor does the mind 
fail of executing its office in this caſe. Thus, if a topical diſ- 
order has happened any where; to prevent the part from 
being overloaded and pained, nature has provided a paſſage 
for the blood and humours by the adjacent veſſels. This is 
effected by that admirable diſpoſition of the body, whereby 
the blood-veſſels are interwoven and ſpread throughout every 
part; ſo that the blood may paſs, not only from vein to vein, 
but alfo from the ſmall arteries into others. And this mecha- 
niſm is peculiarly apparent, where obſtructions are moſt to 
be feared; as in the head, abdomen, and the long winding 
ducts of the organs of generation. C 
Now, ſuch a conſtruction of our frame is the more neceſſa- 
ry, becauſe, even when a diſeaſe is not in the caſe, the very 
actions and cuſtoms of the body ſometimes require the hu- 
mours to be conveyed with greater freedom through ſome 
ſſages than through others. Hence the ſame blood - veſſels 
ome wider or narrower in different perſons, according as 
their manner of living hath occafioned theſe veſſels to be more 
or leſs dilated by the perpetual motion of the fluids. Thus, in 
perſons addicted to drinking, the arterles in the head, in peo- 
ple given to venery, thoſe in the genitals, are bigger than in 
the ſober and continent. » 1 ns 
15 And this additional remark may not be improper here, that 
irt js almoſt impoſſible, but that the very make of the animal 
| parts, though extremely convenient for the purpoſes of life, 
muſt be attended with ſome inconveniencies in particular 
caſes; as, in the fabric of the univerſe, thunder, ſtorms, in- 
undations, plagues, and other fuch calamities neceffarily hap- 
pen ſometimes in ſome places. But as the divine Creator of 
the microcoſm has given us natural means of guarding againſt 
theſe evils; ſo he has afforded proper aſſiſtance againſt thofe 
which affect our microcoſ m. e e 
- Geometricians have been long intent on contriving a ma- 
chine that may be endued with perpetual motion; but have 
conſtantly loſt their labour: for, in handy-works of this kind, 
ſome portion of the moving power is loſt every inſtant, by 
reaſon of the friction of the parts, whereby it requires to be 
.perpetually renewed. Wherefore, it is God alone who can 
. complete ſuch a machine; and was pleaſed that wa ee 
. 5 
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ſhould be a fabric of that ſort, by diſpoſing all its powers in 1 


ſuch a manner, that they ſhould form a kind of circle, in 


which, at the ſame time that they perform their reſpective 
functions, they ſhould conſtantly and mutually repair each 
Hence it manifeſtly appears, that the animal machine is 
made, not by parts, but altogether; ſeeing it is impoſſible, 


that a circle of motions, ſome of which depend on others, can 


be completed, without all their inſtruments being in their 


proper places. For example, how ean the heart contract, to 


puſh the blood forward, without the aſſiſtance of the animal 
ſpirits; or the ſpirits be ſecreted without the brain? And ſo 
of all the other principal parts. Wherefore the animalcula, 


which by the help of microſcopes we diſcover ſwimming in 


the ſemen maſculinum, are really little men; which being 
received into the womb, are there cheriſned as in a neſt, and 
grow in due time to a proper ſize. for excluſion. Therefore 
Hippocrates ſaid very juſtly, In the body there is no begin- 
ning, but all the parts are equally the beginning and end *. - 

Jo what has been hitherto: ſaid, let me add, that every 


animal machine is of ſuck a nature, that there is a ſort of in- 


finity in its conſtituent parts; by which expreſſion I mean, that ” 
their fibres are ſo extremely ſmall, that we cannot diſcover . 
the ultimate ſtamina, even by the aſſiſtance of the beſt mi- 


ctoſcopes. Had it been otherwiſe, aliment would not be con- | 


veyed to every individual part of the body, nor could the ne- 
ceſſary functions of life be performed. 4 4, 

Wherefore, upon the whole, health conſiſts in regular mo-- - 
tions of the fluids, together with a proper ſtate of the ſolids; 


and diſeaſes are their aberrations; whieh as they are number- 


leſs, and one often produces another, it is next to a miracle, 


that the animal body ſhould be able to hold out to extreme _ 


old age. And hence indeed plainly appears the extenſiveneſs 

other e on ub 4 N 33 
Now this machine, the only one that is endowed with per- 

petual motion, was formed by the almighty Geometrician to 


of the art of medicine, and how much ſuperior it is to all 


laſt a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, according to the differ- _ 


ent geniuſes of living creatures: for a body, ſuch as ours, 


cannot poſſibly retain life for ever; which is not difficult to = 


account for: becauſe the membranous fibres of the blood- 
veſſels, which were made elaſtic, in order to drive their in- 
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| cluded juices forward, become gradually harder, and at length 


rigid; whence they are rendered incapable of executing their 


offices, and the ſecretions of the ſeveral parts are diminiſhed 
by degrees, And that the uſeleſs juices are not ſufficiently | 


carried off by perſpiration in old age, (a buſineſs very mate- 
rial to the continuance of life), manifeſtly appears from diſ- 


ſections of the bodies of very old people; the inſides of their 


arteries being ſometimes found offified here and there, where- 
by they had almoſt entirely loſt their ſpringineſs; and the ori- 
fices of the natural ducts are often obſerved to be quite carti-. 
laginous. | 

In donfirmation of this eruth,. I ſhall give two remarkable 


examples; the firſt of which is taken from our own hiſtory. 


'Thomas Parr, a poor labouring man, was born in a healthful 
part of Shropſhire, where he vigorouſly continued his daily 
labour to the age of an hundred and thirty years: but after- 


Wards having loſt his ſight, he was at length brought to Lon- 


don; and having reſided here for ſome time, in the year 


1635 he died, at the age of one hundred and hfty-two years 
and nine months. His body was opened by the immortal 


Harvey, who found all the parts in a found ſtate, except the 
brain, which was extremely firm and ſolid to the touch *. 


Thus were the veſſels in that part grown hard by age. 


Tbe other example is recorded in our Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. It is an account of a worker in the mines in Swiſſer- 
land, who died in 1723, aged one hundred and nine years and 
three months, ſent to the Royal Society by Dr. John James 
Scheuchzer of Zurich; who upon diſſection found the exte- 
rior membrane of the ſpleen beſet with white ſpots, at firſt 
ſight reſembling variolous puſtules ; but they were of a car- 
tilaginous hardneſs, and raiſed Cob above the ſurface of 


the reſt of the membrane: the articulations of the ribs with 


the ſternum were quite oſſiſied; the tendon, by which the 
arteries are inſerted into the heart, was either bony, or car- 
tilaginous at leaſt; the ſemilunar valves, eſpecially of the aor- 
ta, were plainly cartilaginous; and the dura mater was about 
three times its uſual thickneſs, and like leather f. 

But it is time to paſs to the defects of rhis pron e which 


| diſturb and deſtroy its motions. 


See the diſſection of Thomas Parry at the end of f Dr, Be 
book de Ortu et Natura Sanguinis. 
+ Phil, Trani. No 376. 
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, A LL Fevers, of what kind ſoever, are attended with 2 
ble [A preternatural heat of the blood and-humours ; and this 
ry. impairs the bodily ſtrength, and the vital actions. Where- 
ful fore nature raiſes all her powers, and engages the diſeaſe, as 
uly a mortal enemy : and, if ſhe 0 the better, ſhe drives out 
er- the cauſe of the diſorder by ſuch outlets as ſhe is able. This 
N- action is by phyſicians called the criſis of the diſeaſe, Now, 
ear what I would have here underſtood by the word nature, as 
ars alſo ſome things relating to the different ſorts of Fevers, I 
tal have explained in another place“, and at the ſame time 
the | ſhewn, in what ſenſe phyſicians, and particularly Sydenham 
L's, ſaid, that a diſeaſe is nothing elſe but a ſtruggle of nature, 
85 endeavouring by all means to exterminate the morbific mat- 
nf- ter for the recovery of the patient f. Wherefore I will pre- 
a. miſe ſome few thoughts on the criſes or ſolutions of Fevers. 
im | „ | : > | EE 
aki | 7; + BBC T4-D-N i 
te- | ny 2 F 
rſt ** wiki Or TRE Covrses oF FEVERS. © 
; of | Whereas there is no fever cured without ſome conſiderable 
ith evacuation, raiſed either by nature or by art; the phyſician - 
the ought carefully to obſerve, which way nature ſeems to intend 
ar- the expulſion of the morbid matter, and aſſiſt her by all poſſi · N 
or- ble means. Now, this expulſion is very frequently made | 
out through ſeveral outlets of the body at a time, and an evacua- 
i tion by. one outlet 'more or leſs checks that by another :- thus 
ich WW a looſeneſs checks ſweat, and vice vers. Wherefore it is the 
+ phyſician's buſineſs to diſcern, what evacuation is moſt — 
7 to be of ſervice, and ſo to promote this, as to give the leaſt 
tt's _ interruption poſſible to any other: for any one evacuation is 
7 not equally ſuitable to all perſons, both on account of the dit- 
Pp „ges Diſcourſe off the Small- Por, —!.;. wa 
Ss + Obſervationes Medicz circa morhorum acutorum hiſtoriam, 
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ference of conſtitutions, and of diſeaſes; although evacuations 
through every emunctory are ſometimes neceſſary, as we find 
by experience in malignant Fevers. 

But, of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe, the moſt deſireable is by 
ſweat, next to that by ſtool and urine; the worſt is by a hæ- 
morrhage, whether it proceed from the noſe, or from any 
other part; becauſe it indicates, that the blood is ſo far vitia- 
ted, that no proper ſeparation of the humour can be made. 

Laſtly, ſome Fevers terminate in abſceſſes formed in the 
glands, which, if they happen in the decline of the diſeaſe, 
and ſuppurate kindly, are ſalutary. Wherefore the ſuppura- 
tion is to be forwarded by cataplaſms or plaſters, and ſome- 
times by cupping on the / tumour; and then, if the abſceſs 
does not break ſpontaneouſly, it ought to be opened either 
with the knife or a cauſtic. 0. „„ ae 

At this time this rule of practice is generally right, not to 
exhauſt the patient's ſtrength by evacuations of any kind. 
And yet in ſome caſes there is a necellity for drawing a little 

blood; as when the humours are in great commotion, and 
the heat exceſſive : for this remedy, prudently adminiſtered, 
makes the tumour ripen kindly, becauſe nature has always 
à great abhorrence of a turbulent ſtate, e 
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There is no diſeaſe to which the uſeful precept, principits 
obſta, is more applicable than to Fevers; becauſe in the be- 
ginning it is generally eaſy to do good; but, when the diſtem- 
per has gained ground, the cure is often attended with difh- 
culty: for the opportunity is fleeting *; and a medicine, 
which early adminiſtered might have prevented the impend- 
ing danger, frequently fails when the bodily ſtrength is ex- 
hauſted by the violence of the diſeaſe, However, a patient 


bo applies late for aſſiſtance, is not to be abandoned to his 


fate; fince it is certain, that thoſe diſeaſes, which in old times 
were aſcribed to the divine wrath 4, are frequently cured 
by natural means, even when they appear moſt deſperate. 
herefore the phyſician ought to lay it down as an abſolute 
rule, never to. be wanting to his duty fc 


0 , d. Hippoer. Apbor. i. ſect. 1 
I See Celſus in his Preface . 
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And, firſt, as blood - letting is a moſt excellent remedy in 


the beginning of all Fevers; if it has happened to be neglect- 


be ordered. 


* 


ed for ſome days, let us conſider, whether it is ſtill proper to 


In caſe of intolerable pain in any part of the body, of diffi: | 
culty of breathing, or a delirium, blood is to be ta 
according to the patient's ſtrength ; with the lancet, if be is 


en aways 


able to bear it; if too weak, by cupping z but if 2 
ſo, by leeches. And if this may be done when the diſeaſ 
is got to the height, it ought for ſtronger reaſons to take 


place in the beginning. And let me obſerve by the by, that 


leeches. are often of vaſt ſervice in a delirium. I have alſo 
ſometimes found by experience, that pieces of lamb's * 
applied warm to the head, have carried off the phrenzy by 


the exſudation of the noxious or ſuperfluous humour. >» | 

But, in order to a clearer comprehenſion of what I have to 
offer on this diſtemper, I will enumerate and briefly explain 
its principal kinds; leaving the reader at liberty to conſult the 
medical writers, eſpecially Celſus and his imitator Lommius, 
who have treated this ſubject profeſſedly, concerning the ma · 


nagement of the ſick, his diet, c. 
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Of the ceſt the chief is 


Pevers | attended | with eruptions require particular | atten· 
tion. As for the Small-Pox, Meaſles, and Plague, I have 
already publiſhed m7 thoughts on them in ſeparate treatiſes. 


TRR AHL EEE 
There is no Fever that puts on more various appearances 
than this. Puſtules, rough to the touch, break out ſooner 


or later all over the body; ſometimes red, ſometimes whitiſh, 


and again both ſorts intermixed; at one time ſmaller, at an- 
other larger and more elevated, and of a bad ſmell. Sob- 


bing and anxiety about the heart are very frequent ſymptoms, 


which are often followed by a delirium and convulſions. The 


diſeaſe runs into a conſiderable length: and if it happens to 


end too ſoon, without a ſufficiently. perfect criſis, it often. 


brings on a bad habit of body. The red pimples are not ſa 
dangerous as the whitiſh; and the more lively their colour, 


they 


£ 
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they are he Tifer."* HeneeTr appears, that this Fever i is more 


_ owing to a defect in the bumours, and the animal ſpirits in 


particular, than to any bad quality of the air, and that it re- 
_ quires different methods of cure accardyg to its different Cir= 
cumſtances. | 
'But, of what kind Wider che puſtules are, blood is to be 
drawn in the beginning, if the patient has ſtrength to bear it: 
unleſs he be actually in a ſweat, in which caſe blood - letting 
is either to be omitted, or at leaſt to be put off for a day or 
two, or ſome other convenient time. Now, red puſtules bear 
bleeding much better than the whitiſh : and though in both 
forts bliſters are ſerviceable, yet they are more neceſſary in 
the latter; and they are to be applied to the neck, head, and 
all the limbs, at proper diſtances of time. After all, I would 
adviſe the phyſician always to bear in mind, that the more 
ſparingly blood has been drawn, the more happily the diſeaſe 
enerally terminates: for, when the ſtrength has been ex- 
lauſted by evacuations toward the latter end, the eruption 


finks in, and the patient dies. 


Nature's endeavours to expel the morbific matter through 
the ſkin are to be aſſiſted by moderately cordial medicines. 
Of this tribe the moſt proper are the bezoardic powder, the 
compound powder of contrayerva, and the cordial confection; 
adding nitre, in caſe of an inflammation : and this ſalt may 
be very advantageouſly. joined to cordial medicines in almoſt 
all malignant Fevers, at leaſt in the beginning. Toward the 
decline, warm bathing 1 is ſometimes ſerviceable, in order to- 

bring forth the remains of the puſtules. 

But if, either at the height or on the deck: of the Fe. 
ver, the only appearance of an eruption is a vaſt number of 
pellucid veſicles, fo ſmall as hardly to be ſeen; it is not ſafe 
to perſiſt too long in the uſe of internal medicines of this 
tribe; unleſs the length of the diſtemper has ſo far weak- 
ened the patient, as to render even more powerful cordials 


neceſſary. For ſuch little roughneſſes of the ſkin are not 3 


able to bring on a good criſis, but, on the contrary, gene- 
rally denote a difficult and tedious illneſs: wherefore, with- 
. out diſcontinuing the bliſters; the cauſe of the diſeaſe is to 
be carried off by other ways, efpecially through the inteſli- 
nal canal by gentle Pieges of ee or manna and Glau- 


5 ber's ſalt. 


I. is to be bebte, that 42 Stent ib not always termi- 
nared by any one fortiof criſis. It has ſometimes one ſort, 
We Fugen; * in ſome cales ſeveral ſorts. Wy} 


3 
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as I have FRED ſaid, frequently happens in other malignant 
Fevers. Thus, at the ſame time that there are other diſchar- 


ges of the morbific matter, a thruſh ſometimes breaks out, 
and ſpreads all over the mouth and throat. This commonly 
begins with a hiccup: and if it be whitiſh and very moiſt, 


and occaſion a plentiful ſpitting, it is ſo far from portending 


any great danger, that it is a ſign of the diſtemper ending 
happily: but if it be of the black kind, and dry, and the ſpit- 


tle tough and little in quantity, it is of fatal omen, as it indi- 
| cates the mouth and throat choaked up with ſlimy phlegm. In 


theſe caſes it is proper to uſe gargles, made of barley-water 
and ſyrup of mulberries, or ſome ſuch other ſyrup, or the 
pectoral decoction ; for NG of all kinds are to be care 
fully avoided. 

It may poſſibly hk ſtrange to Git that Sydenham pre- 
ſeribed the bark in this Fever, and the aphthæ attending it, 
and ſays, he always found it to anſwer his expectations 


But this was not a raſh practice in that ſagacious phyſician „ 
for this Fever often intermits when the aphthæ do not ap: 


E r; but it more frequently ends upon their going off. 
bot 


h caſes this excellent antidote is of very great ſervice. And, 


in juſtice to the memory of that great man, who had accuſtom- 
ed himſelf, after the example of Hippocrates, to obſerve the 
return of epidemical diſeaſes, and found that they varied in the 


— 


ſame ſeaſons of the e according to the diverſity of the 


weather; I muſt obſerve, that he was the firſt among us 


who deſcribed this Fever; which, he ſays, took its riſe here 
in the month of February 1684, after the long ſevere froſt of 


tbe preceding winter. Hence it is probable, that it aroſe 


from the acrimony of the humours induced by the conſtriction 
of the fibres of the ſkin from we ig ** We W 


| n 8 We 
| SECTION: Vo DE 
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"The PO ang FR which Wi Fore? 15 its e are 
| broad, red ſpots, like the bites of fleas, not riſing above the 


ſurface of the ſkin. When they ate livid or black, they are 
of very dangerous prognoſtic: becauſe they are really fo 


many little gangrenes; and therefore the more numerous 


_ are, the more their conſequence i is to be dre: 


bs See AY Scheduls Viana 
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The common practice of giving hot medicines in the be- 
ginning of this diſtemper, in order to faiſe ſweats, is quite 
wrong. It is much the ſafer way, to check the gangrenous 
difpofition_ of the humours by the bezoardic powder, or ra- 
ther the compound powder of contrayerva, with nitre, as is 
above-mentioned; or to aſſiſt nature with the cordial confec- 


tion diſſolved in ſimple alexeterial water: and alſo to acidu- 


late the patient's drink with dulcified ſpirit of nitre; to repair 
his ſtrength with Rheniſh wine; and, in fine, a very proper 


drink will be barley-water, with juice of lemons. And all 


theſe liquors are to be drank plentifully. It will likewiſe be 
of uſe ſometimes, to adminiſter ſome doſes of the calx of an- 


timony and bezoardic powder mixed, in order to provoke 


ſweat: but the calx ſhould not be too much waſhed., Let 
it is neceffary to admoniſh, that it is not an uncommon caſe, 


eſpecially towards the latter end of the diſeaſe, that the pati- 


ent's weak low ſtate requires warmer cordials; ſuch as Vir- 


ginia ſnake- root, contrayerva-root, the root of wild valerian, 


ſaffron, and the like. And infuſions of theſe in water will be 
far more convenient than their powders; eſpecially if they be 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of diſtilled vinegar. » 


— 
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Great attention is to be given to that Fever which is ac- 
5 ys ee with an Eryſipelas. For in this, beſides the pain, 
_ thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, which the patient ſuffers, the puſtules 


on various parts of the body ſometimes run into gangrenes. 
Wherefore the firſt thing to be done is, to draw blood 


pretty plentifully; and then to purge once and again with 
gentle cathartics, as infuſion of ſena with manna. For ſuch 
only are proper in fevers. And indeed there is no acute Fe- 
ver that bears repeated purging better than this, eſpecially 
when the inflammatory tumour has ſeized the head: for the 
humour ſpreads very faſt, and ſoon gains the neighbouring | 


But it is dangerous to gpply hot fomentations, in order to 
diſcuſs the morbific matter; and much more ſo, to repel it 


with cooling ointments or liniments. But if the ſkin in any 


part be gangrened, that part is to be fomented with a decoc- 
tion of bitter herbs, mixed with camphorated fpirit of wine; 
and afterward a cataplaſm of oatmeal boiled in ſtrong beer 


— 
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is to be laid on warm,; and to be renewed as of as is found 
neceſſar y. 

And to give this caution once for all; not only 'in acute 
diſeaſes, but in ſeveral chronical, which are attended with 
puſtules that ſuppurate, it is ſafer and better, unleſs the ſkin 

is the ſole ſeat of the ailment, to encourage the eruption 
by gentle means, or at leaſt to ſuffer it zo come forth for ſome 
time, (that is, as far as the patient can bear the uncaſineſs), 
than either to repel, or purge off the humour by. other out- 
lets. For there is in every kind of vicious humour ſomewhat 
peculiar to itſelf: and as they generally come forth by way of 
criſis; how much ſoever they may be diminiſhed, yet they 
are rarely evacuated out of the body, . with relief to the fick, 
by any other paſſages than thoſe pointed out by nature. 

As to internal medicines, thoſe which I have recommended 
in eruptive Feyers, are the moſt proper in this. | 
I cloſe this eſſay on malignant Fevers, with a few remarks 

on three other celebrated medicines, viz. camphire, ſpiritus | «1 
Mindereri, and muſk. And it is worth. ee that they 5 vB 
are all powerful ſudorifics. I 
Camphire is vaſtly extolled by many. And indeed, not to 
mention other authors, that experienced phyſician We 
has given a caſe or two, in which it was of ſignal ſervice *. 
However, it is worthy of obſervation, that it was not then ex- 
hibited alone, but joined with cooling medicines, (agreeable to 5 
the caution I gave, when hot medicines are given in petechial 
Fevers): for camphire is very hot. Wherefore the molt . 
convenient way of giving it is this: _ T 
Take of camphire one drachm; grind i it with a little recti 
fied ſpirit of wine; then mix it thoroughly with half an 
ounce of double-refined ſugar; and afterward Pour on ir 
gradually one pint of hot vinegar. 
For thus that medicine, which is otherwiſe apt to create 
nauſeating, is rendered more agreeable to the ſtomach „ and | 
better adapted to the diſeaſe. oo 
15 D pon the fame principles Mindererus's ſpirit i is sHkewiſe of „ 
| excellent uſe in all putrid Fevers. 
In fine, I have more than once experienced the good effects | 
of muſk, eſpecially w! - convulſions. come on; an on. 1 " 


- 


order it: 


* 


* Sce Obſervat. Medic. centaur. ii. obſ. 18. 
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Take of muſk, the cordial eonfection, and cinnabar of an- 


. timony, each ten grains; mix, and with a little ſyrup 


make a bolus, to be repeated at proper intervals. - 


SECTION im. + 


"Thoſe Fevers which are accompanied with'an inflammation 
of any particular parts, require a treatment ſuitable to thoſe 
parts. I inſtance in i e 


A PLEURISY. 1 


In which, after drawing as much blood as is neceffary, 
draughts with freſh-drawn lin ſeed-oil are of great ſervice for 
eaſing the cough; nitre for allaying the heat; for diſſolving 


the fizy blood, obftrufting the fmall canals, wild goats 


\ 


blood, and. volatile falts; and laſtly, a bliſter laid on the - 


7 affected, in order to draw forth the peccant humour. 


he advantage of this external remedy, I firſt learnt from 
Sir Theodore Mayerne's practice“; and I have for many 
years paſt uſed it with good ſucceſs. In fine, toward the 


decline of the diſeaſe, when the inflammation is abated, it 


will be proper to purge the patient gently. © © 
But I muſt not omit to take notice, that a purulent ab- 
ſeeſs or empyema, from an inflammation of the exterior 
membrane of the lungs, arid its adhefion to the pleura, is 
ſometimes formed in this diſeaſe; and more frequently 
ſtill in a peripneumony. In this caſe, if the tumour points 
outward, a cauſtic ſhould be applied to it, to let out the 


matter: and the ulcer is to be kept open during life. For 
1 have ſeen inſtances, where, upon healing it up, and 
conſequently ſtopping the drain, the patient died in a little 


tim 
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That an intermitting Fever is not carried off by the Peru- 
vian bark with a proper degree of certainty, without premi- 
ſing a vomit or a purge, or both, is not unknown to phyſi- , 
cians; but to join ſome mild cathartic to this oe et" 
perhaps appear new in practice. For it is commonly thought 
among us, that this medicine has little or no effect, unleſs the 
patient be coſtive while he takes it. But long experience has 
taught me, that it is quite neceffary to add a ſmall quantity - 

of rhubatb to this febrifuge, fo as to procure two ſtools at leaſt 
every day. Nor have I ever obſerved, that this procedure 
has leffened its virtue, but rather rendered it more efficacious. _ 

For although ſtrong irritating cathartics raiſe ſuch diſturban- 

ces.in che Yiood and humours, as make the proper medicines 
ineffectual; yet moderate purging is attended with this good 
effect, that the ſtomach better digeſts whatever is taken in, 
whether medicines or food; whereb) their fineſt and molt 


5 
3 
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wholeſome parts paſs into the maſs of blood. te 
The occaſion of my contriving this method of giving the 
bark was this. Near twenty years ago, intermittent Fevers, 
of a worſe ſort than ordinary, were very rite, and frequently 
terminated in a bad habit of body, and even in a dropſy; 
which conſequences, when T had maturely conſidered, i 
thought that this method might probably guard againſt 
them; nor was I deceived in my opinion. And the fncceſs 
with which it was attended, encouraged me to purſue it, 
whenever this diſeaſe attacked bodies loaded with groſs bu- 
mours. But 1 was well aware of the danger of purging too 
much. Wherefore my cuſtom is, after having given a drachm 
or two of rhubarb in this manner, to omit the purgative, 
and continue the uſe of the febrifuge alone. And, beſides 
the advantages already recited, I made this obſervation, that 
when the diſeaſe is carried off by this method, there is always 
je . ]) oC 
Now, with regard to this noble medicine, I have this one 
admonition to give, that it is not proper in any other Fevers 
but thoſe of the intermittent kind. For, in continpals, it is 


ſo far from being of ſervice, that it does much miſehief; and 
it is pernicious alſo in thoſe hecties which are accompanied 

with ulcers of any of the internal parts; though they often 
have periodical returns, and much reſemble quotidian or ter- 
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tian intermittents. Whence it may not perhaps appear an 
improbable conjecture, that this medicine operates on the bile 
alone; for that the bile has a conſiderable ſhare in cauſing. 
intermitting Fevers, I have not the leaft doubt. N 
However, it ſometimes happens, that this febrifuge fails in 
true intermittents; which failure is generally owing to a bad 
habit of body. Wherefore the phyſician ſhould uſe his beſt 
endeavours to diſcover in what part the fault lies; and it will 
be commonly found to be in the viſcera and glands of the ab- 
domen. Upon this account, it will be neceffary to preſcribe 
ſome purges, and ſometimes vomits; and in the intermediate 
days deobſtruents and ſtomachics, the beſt of which are aro- 
matic bitters and preparations of ſteel. And for the ſame 
reaſon it is, that quartans are. of more difficult cure than any 
other intermittents: for in theſe the blood and humours are 
inert and exceſſively viſcid ; ſo that there are two. diſeaſes to 
be conquered together, the bad habit of body, and the Fever: 
which is generally done effectually, by joining Virginia ſnake- 
root and ſteel with the bark. However, it may not be im- 
proper to take notice, that, in ſome cafes where the bark did 
not anſwer, I have taken off intermitting Fevers with a pow- 
der compoſed of chamomile-flowers, myrrh, falt of worm 
wood, and a little alum. V 
But there is more danger attending that ſort of intermitting 
Fever, by the Greeks named »urg:rz0i;, that is, ſemitertian. 
This Fever returns every third day; and of forty-eight hours 
the fit commonly takes up about thirty-ſix, more or leſs; nor 
does the, Fever go off entirely, but only remits between the 
paroxyſms.— Hence Galen was right in ſaying, that it was 
compounded of a continual quotidian and an intermitting 
tertian *. Vf. F 
Thus a particular regard is due to this diſeaſe, which ſeems 
to be cauſed by an inflammation of ſome internal parts, ace- 
companied with obſtructions from bilious humours and too 
viſcid lymph. Wherefore blood is to be drawn once or often- 
er, according to the patienr's ſtrength: and gentle purgatives, 
| ſuch as the diuretic ſalt, manna with Glauber's ſalt, and the 
like, are to be ordered and repeated at proper diſtances of 
time. Nor ought we to be haſty in giving the bark, for feat 
it ſhould increaſe the inflammation by adding to the obſtruc- 
tion of the viſcera, and bring on a hectic. It will be much 
Lafer, firſt, to order the ſaline draughts, with juice of lemons, 
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falt of worniwood, and ſimple cinnamon-water, to be taken 
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Epidemic Fevers are cauſed by ſome fault in our ambient 
air; and that is chiefly owing to the exceſs of heat, cold, 
drought, or moiſture, or to the unrealonable viciſſitudes of 
thele ene, es e oo 
In Greece and Aſia, where the ſeaſons are generally uni- 
form, and the winds pretty regular from certain but different 
quarters in the different months of the year, it was. eaſy. for 
men of ſagacity to obſerve the changes of the weather, with 
their good and bad effects. And on a long uſe of this method 
of obſervation, was built the art of prognoſtic in diſeaſes 
wherein Hippocrates the father of phyſie firſt excelled. . 
But in our climates, ſuch is the inconſtancy of the weather, 
and ſo many are the cauſes that raiſe different and even. con- - 
trary winds on a ſudden, that it ſeems impoſſible to erect any 
ſolid ſuperſtructure on that foundation. And accordingly 
Sydenham, who, in imitation of Hippocrates, attempted to 
deſcribe the Fevers of each reſpective year, and to account for 
their differences from the difference of the weather and ſea- 
ſons, found at length, « that he had made no progreſs in diſ- 
“ covering the cauſes of epidemical diſeaſes by obſerving the 
c manifeſt qualities of the air: as having remarked, that in 
cc different years, which agreed perfectly well in the viſible 
« temperature of the air, the reigning diſeaſes were very dif- 
c ferent, and ſo on the contrary: and hkewiſe that there are 
c various conſtitutions of years, which depend not on heat, 
« cold, drought, or moiſture, but on ſome occult and ine 
„ plicable alteration. in the very bowels of the earth *.” _ . 
Now, this matter, in my opinion at leaſt, ſtands thus: that 
the manifeſt qualities of the air have a conſiderable: ſhare in 
producing epidemiè diſeaſes, is a point that admits of no 
' cauſes, which alter the 
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. putrorem humida nacta eft, 
ntempeſtivis pluviiſque et ſolibus ifta *. 


When ſhe's grown putrid by the rains, and ſweats 
Such noxious vapours, prefs'd by fcorching heats f. 


Now, as this terreftrial putridity is chiefly occaſioned by 
rotted vegetables, and ſometimes alſo by the dead bodies of 
animals, and by minerals; ſo the waters, efp=cially of lakes 
and moraſſes, which have their plants and animals, in the 
_ ſame manner frequently exhale peſtilential vapours, which 

Infe& the circumambient air. fn this claſs may be ranged, 
though rarely happening in our climes, inundations, earth- 
quakes, eruptions from mountains, and all other remarkable 
and uncommon phænomena of nature, which are capable of 
filling the air we breathe with particles offenſive to animal 
life, For theſe affect our bodies, and prepare them for the 


eaſy reception of diſeaſes. 
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Slow fevers, commonly called hectic, are owing to ſo 
oy different cauſes, that they may well ſeem not to be 
the fame, but different diſeaſes. Of all this tribe, the moſt 
pernicious are thoſe which ariſe from an ulcer in any princi- 
pal part of the body, the lungs eſpecially, by the purulent 
| 8 mixing with the blood, and diſturbing its natural mo- 
Ton. FFF 3 
Now, it is to be obſerved, that the perſons moſt liable to 
theſe exulcerations of the lungs, are ſuch as had been afflict- 
ed with ſcrophulous diſorders in their infancy or youth. To 
which purpoſe I remember the experienced Dr. Radcliffe was 
wont to ſay, that pulmonary conſumptions in this and the 
colder countries are generally ſcrophulous. And indeed, in 
the diſſection of bodies dead of conſumptions, we very often 
ind the lungs beſet with tubercles, or indurated glands, which 
had ſuppurated and thrown off purulent matter. 5 


* Lib. vi. ver. 1099. 25 | 
I Creech's Lueretius, book vi. ver. 1057. 5 
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. Medical writers have accurately deſcribed the various ſtages 
of this diſeaſe, as they ſucceed each other; but they have not 
taken ſufficient notice, that ſome of its firſt cauſes e their 
periods or returns. And yet it is of great conſequence to abs, 
ſerve and prevent theſe periodical returns as much as poſſible, 
Thus we ſee ſeveral i ee at certain or ſtated times, ſeized 
with a ſpitting of blood, or a defluxion. of thin ſerofities. on 
the lungs, and ſometimes with bilious vomitings, In all theſe 
caſes the bark is of ſeryice, if joined with pectorals, and gi- 
ven before the expected return. of the diſorder ; which rule 
holds equally good in other hæmorrhages. But, when the 
lungs a ee ulcerated, this ſame medicine is Very pres 
judicial; as ſhall be taken notice of anon, 

In ulcers of the lungs phyſicians particularly recommend a 
milk courſe, as baving the double advantage of being faod and 
phyſic. But this practice is liable to ſome caution ;, becauſe 
ſome people have a natural averſion to milk. Moreover, in 
| bead-achs, acute Fevers, and exceſſive thirſt occaſioned 
them; and likewiſe in flatulencies, in bilious looſenefles, and 
very bloody ſtools, milk ought always to be deemed a poiſon *, 
Now, we generally give the preference to aſſes milk, though 
leſs nutritive; becauſe it is more cooling and detergent. But 
when it cannot be conveniently had, whey, made of cows 
milk, or even of goats milk, may be ſubſtituted in its room, 
_ eſpecially if the goats bave been fed on fragrant herbs: but 
cows milk itſelf, although diluted; as uſual, with barley-wa- 
ter, is very rn inconvenient. And the wig may be 
rendered more ſuitable to the diſeaſe, by infuſing. ſtomachic 
and carminative herbs, in it. But it happens unluckily ſome» 
times, that when milk is extremely neceflary for the body, 
ſuch is the laxity of the inteſtines, that they cannot bear it. 
In this caſe, the milk may be medicated in thin manner; take 
of red roſes dried, of balauſtins, pomegranate rind and ein- 
namon, each one drachm ; boil them in a pint of cow's milk. 
When the decoction begins to boil, pour a little cold water 
into it, to make it ſubſide : repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, 
till you have uſed a pint of water, and till the milk and wa- 
ter togerher are reduced to a pint. 'Then ſtrain off the liquor 
ſweeten it with ſugar, divide it into convenient draughts, fo 
that the patient may take the whole quantity every day. This 

diet will anſwer the double intention of affording nouriſh» 
ment, and reſtraining the looſeneſs; without putting the leaſt 
| obſtacle to the uſe of other food or medicines. FE 


5 Hippoer. Aphor, ſect. v. p. 64. 82 had 
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F Now, it is of the utmoſt conſequence to attempt the cure 
of this dreadful diſeaſe early; and as it ariſes from inflamma- 


tion, it requires not only one, but ſeveral bleedings. If the 


blood be thick and black, or ſizy, it is called bad blood, and 
js thought to indicate further bleeding; but if it be red and 

florid, it is eſteemed good, and the lancet is no more uſed. 

But his notion is apt to lead into miſtakes: for ir is not un- 


common to ſee blood drawn, when in the higheſt efferveſcence, 


extremely florid, and at the ſame time thick and aw 9 in 
which caſe, bleeding ought to be repeated till its redneſs and 


_ Ezineſs are diminiſhed; which may be done without danger. 
It will poſſibly be thought a raſh practice to draw blood, 
even when the patient is much waſted in his fleſh, and very 
weak. But it 1s better to 5 a doubtful remedy than none: 
and a temporary leflening of the ſtrength is of ſervice, when 


attended with a removal of part of the cauſe, which would 
weaken the body more and more every day. Wherefore, if 


the lungs be ulcerated, and the Fever run high, it will be 
proper to take away as much blood as the patient can bear, 


at proper intervals, fo as to allow the body time to recruit. 


1 have ſeen caſes, Judged almoſt deſperate, where this me- 


thod of practice ſucceeded well: but if it happen otherwiſe, . 
the phyſician is not to be branded with the death of the pa- 


tient, whoſe viſcera were ſo corrupted, that it was impoſſible 
P ( f 


Before 1 quit this article, 1 muſt obſerve, that fumigations E 


with balſamics, ſuch as frankincenſe, ſtorax, amber, and 
benzoin, in order to correct and ſweeten the acrid and fatt 
— humours, is of vaſt ſervice in ſome caſes: which is to be done 
by throwing the ingredients on red coals, and receiving the 
fumes through a proper tube directly into the windpipe and 
lungs . I am very ſenſible, that this method of adminiſter- 


ing balſamics is almoſt entirely neglected, as uſeleſs. But 


whoſoever conſiders the 2 47 of the way which they muſt 
make by the blood -veſſels, before they reach the lungs, and 
what a ſmall part of them comes to the place of their deſti- 


nation, will eaſily ſee, that this is the beſt way of communi- 


cating their virtue, if they have any. _ Eo 

For the fame reaſon, I have known the ſmoke of balſam 
of Tolu, ſucked into the lungs through a proper tube, as we 
oye tobacco, to be of ſignal benefit, eſpecially in ſpitting 


* 


Long. 1656. 


* See. Chriſtophori Benedicti tabidorum theatrum, ſub finem. 
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Iso theſe little ſuppuratior it may hot be improper w fub- 
join a large abſceſs; hich be Sometimes verjnd:egbd fine 
part, and is named a vomica. This diſeaſe, though bad im 
itſelf, and often terminates in a conſumption ; yet is not at? 
tended with ſo much danger as thoſe lefler exulcerations. = 
1 have ſeen cafes, wherein the patients, in a fit of coughing, 
threw up a pint or two of purulent matter; of ſuch àn excel+ - 
five ſtench, that people could not beat the room; mixed with 
blood; and yet they: were Perfectly cured by a n. 1 ad 
ban ee hs Anoe PORE interſperſed. as 
Thus far of the Pütids, or lmonary — mY) 515 | 
But chere are to other ſpecies of conſumption, Whi 
ade a perſbn different ways. In one the body is not nous 
riſned j and as ſome:/partieles are always naturally flying off, 
znd nothing coming to ſupply their place,; an etceſſi ue waſting 
of fleth extfues; Which is called an atrophy. This is very fre- 
quently-owing to a defect in the nervous fluid; and is either 
9 with a cachexy, which is the other ſpecies, 'or 
ngs'It'on. In both ſpecies, the food is corrupted | 
hs reaſon _ 5 babit of body, and the parts are not re- 
: de und therefere a Well- regulated courſe ef living, and 
ſteel-medicines to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, with INE at 
Pet diſtances, are particularly indicate. 
Laſtiy in all decays, exexil and Arickions, ee tw 
| * patient's ſtrength, ought to be conſtantly uſed: ark ou 
nir is generally of ſervices and ſometimes a long — 4 
, Patients: 3 , under diſorders of the lungs, in chis coun» 
| try, are very juſtly ſent to Liſbon or Naples. But riding oa 
horſeback; iF andalieabley. af not, in a coach, or a litter at * 
— 00, LE 1 manner bar e _ nu on . 
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* tober Ifeales of the head have a great Ws 215 
VI ach other, and commonly proceed from repletion. 
theſe the * is _ 3 hich | is ſometimes - 
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owing to an over · viſcid blood, eirculating too ande and al- 
moſt ſtagnating in the-arteries of the head: and this viſeid 


blood, being perpetually urged forward by the force of the 


heart, burſts its veſſels; and lodging on the brain, and com- 
preſſing the nerves ſubſervient to the motions of the body, 


obſtructs their ducts, and prevents the influx of their native 


juice. But it is more frequently cauſed without any conſi- 
derable rupture of the veſſels, by a watery and red humour 
tranſuding from the blood, or by the juice oozing; out of the 


cireumjacent glands, which loads the membranes of the brain, 


fills its ventricles, and ſtops. the courſe of the animal ſpirits. 


The ſormer of theſe may be called the ſanguineous Apoplexy, 


the latter the pituitoſe. To that Hippocrates gives the epi- 
thet of ſtrong, and pronounces it incurable; and to this he 
gives that of light or weak, and yet ſays it is difficult to be 


cured . A great number of hiſtories of bath ſorts; may be 


read in Wepfer : and Bellini has moſt rationally ae 
for all the ſymptoms in this and the like diſtempers . 
1 ſhall not dwell on external cauſes, ſuch as own: falls, 


and fractures of the ſkull occaſioned by them; becauſe they 


indicate no Pevuliar dete but bat Apen on 8 


Abe eise king requires plentiful ah en el. 
ing, both from the arm and hablar veins; but purging is 


more requiſite in the pituitoſe. Opening the occipital veins, 
propoſed by Morgagni |, is likewi of conſiderable benefits 


as I have experienced in ſeveral very dangerous caſes. For as 
_ theſe veins have a communication within the brain with both 


the: lateral finuſes; by opening theſe veins, part of the blood, 
which they would have conveyed into the ſinuſes, is taken off; 
and the quantity of blood in the ſinuſes being thus ſomewhat 
diminiſhed, its motion through them is more eaſily performed. 


And therefore cupping in the nape and ſides of the neek, with 
pretty deep . pn wy a _ paſſage to the blood, 
is always uſeful. | " 


VU pon the ſame account Ao it is, that drawing blood from 


the temporal arteries, which ſome authors recommend, is of 
ſervice, if it can be of any. As to the fafety of this opera- 


tion, Galen indeed aſſerts, that he ſaw an artery, even in the 


arm, opened without any great 1 But yet the 


* Aphor. ſect. k. 724 30> 4.3 
+ Obſery. Anatom. ex cadaveribus eorum, quos « adult apo: 


| _ Amſtel. 1731. 
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quantity of blood; taken away by opening the ten | 
ry, is ſo inconſiderable, that <3 6% benefit cannot be expected 
from that practice. Wherefore it would be better to follow! 
the advice which Aretzus gives, in an inveterate head - ach, 
of opening the two arteries behind the ears“; becauſe they 
will diſcharge more blood, that would have run into the end; 
than the temporal arteries can. Ar, 
Bliſters are likewiſe to be laid on the hankani all ellas; 
and catharties are neceſſary, taken both by the mouth, and 
by way of clyſter: but they muſt be acrid and powerfully 
eee en . nervous en ag become Dy 


torpid. in nr 
The lethargy and: -carus me e lighter ſpecies of che Apo- 
plexy. - , bit £19198 
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The coach. when i it is not mortal, very FORT "ter. 
minates in a Palſy, which is the criſis of the diſeaſe: 110 this 
Palſy generally ſeizes but one fide of the body. And what 
the above-cited Morgagai obſerves after Valſalva, that on dif- 
ſection of the bodies of apoplectics, who had been ſeized * 
with a hemiphlegia, he always. found the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
in the oppoſite ſide of the brain t, I have formerly found TH. | 
more than once, in St. Thomas's hoſpital. 

There is now no longer any room for blood letting, or dra - 
ſtic purges; it will be ſufficient to give warm and moderate 
cathartics now and then, ſuch as the tinctura ſacra. And as 
the diſeaſe is now become chronical, inſtead of bliſters, it will 
be requiſite to make iſſues in proper places, eſpecially in the 
nape of the neck, and above the ſcapulæ, either with the ac- 
tual cautery, or with cauſtic medicines. Hippocrates advi- 
ſes to apply the aftual cautery: in oo 3 at . and 5 575 
cifies them f. As 
The cure is to be chiefly - proſecuted: TY aromatic 

ſtrengtheners and ſteel. And beſides, it is of ſervice to ſti- 
mulate the ſkin of the paralytic part: which is extremely 
well effected by the green ointment, mixed with a ſeventh or 
eighth part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol: and when the part 
begins to be rubefied, this liniment is to GR and the 
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De morb. diuturn. curat. lib. i. cap. 2. Ls 


| + Adverſar. anat. vi. animady. 84. 
4 De Morbis, lib. ii. ſe. 12. 
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r Aid ointment of elder. Cold dings very 
eficial-in perſons not too far advanced in 2 but hot 
bathing is prejudicial to all paralytics. And 1 have known 
ſome caſes of paralytics, ſent to Bath by a miſtaken no- 
tion of their phyſicians, who, upon coming — of the bath, 


| wok ſeized withs coturt! of the e ene ee 
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| e I take this enen to publim . ee, 
rr Ebaye made on theſe waters. Their chief virtue ſeems | 
to me to conſiſt in a certain mineral heat, whereby th 
m and cheriſh the ſtomach and inteſtines; and therefore 
ey are chiefly ſerviceable to thoſe who have ruined their 
en. and digeſtive faculty by drinking wine, or other ſpiri- 
tuous liquors: which is well known to be the cauſe of a num 
ber of evils. But they are ver prejudicial to all, whoſe in. 
Ward parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, or kidneys, are too 
hot. And for the ſame reaſon, though they may be agree- 
able to, and mend the ſtomach; yet if the uſe of them be 
continued too long, they more frequently hurt this organ; that 
very warmth, which was beneficial at firſt, by itmmoderate 
2 everance becoming prejudicial, by over-relaxing the fi · 
. A circumſtance which I have ſeveral times obſerved, 
more particularly 1 in <a whole diſeaſes Wee owing to A 
fault in the nervous fluid | 
This diſeaſe never is acute, is often redious,s KOT in old peo- | 
ple almoſt incurable; and the patient for the moſt part drags 
a miſerable life. For the vigour of his mind, together wit 
his memory, ' are loſt, or vaſtly impaired; be totters and- 
ſhakes, 55 become a diſmal e as if no w A Wan, 
e an i half dead. 
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115 odd diſcaſe, both in f ymptoms and name, 18 ot 38 pa- 
ralytic kind, and..is cured by frequent cold bathing and cha- 
er eden as 1 have . 5 fd. pen nber e oc. 
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both theſe. pla aig Lrefer the reader to what was ad before © . 
in which I treated of them pretty AMPIve: ©. | 


However; to what has been there fail, I think proper, to 
add two admonitiona. The firſt is, that the vertigo is very of+. 
ten more a diſeaſe of the ſtomach than of the bead or, at 


leaſt, that both theſe parts are affected together, from a 
quantity of bilious and viſcid humours lodging in the guts. 


When that is the caſe, no medicines will be effectual, with- 
out premiſing a vomit of ipecacuanha wine, or ſome other 


proper emetic. And after ward, Mynſiobt's elixir of vitriol, 


taken in ſpring-water an hour or two before and after di 
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other is, the Peruvian bark 0 to ſome me 
Foe appropriated. to the, diſeaſe, has frequently been of 
1 ſervice, eſpecially if it be given thus; A 
7 of Peruvian bark one ounce; of wild valerian ert 
| powdered two drachms; of — of orange. Wee Kaen 

Cient quantity; make an ele 

Of this let the patient take a —— aſter the rg Eva» 
nique, morning and evening for three months togeth 
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* uncommon ileal | is A violent preternatural convallign 
of the muſcles of the whole: body: and 3 in 19, de 
treated a the ſame medicines as e jor nmr 
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7 Þe deprived of his reaſon and underſtanding: to vets his 
fellow- creatures with fury like a wild beaſt; to be tied down, 
and even beat, to prevent his doing miſchief to himſelf or 
others; or, on the contrary, to be ſad and dejected, to be 
daily terrified with” vain imaginations; to fancy hobgoblins 
haunting him; and, after a life ſpent in continual anxiety, to 
be perſuaded chat his death will be the commencement of e- 
ternal puniſhment? And to all theſe may be added this unhap- 
py circumſtance, that the diſorder is very difficult to be cu- 
red. Now, in order to the clearer comprehenfion of what I 
have to ſay from experience on this n 1 Fr af mp ry 2 
few hints concerning its nature. 
A very frequent cauſe of this evil is an exceſſive lnentkon | 
of the mind, and the thoughts long fixed on any one object, 
even though it be of the pleaſing kind. For ſuch intention 
of mind, ſuch fixed thought, is capable of perverting the ra- 
tional faculties, as we ſometimes obſerve in ſtudious perſons; 
but when it is blended with ſome of the paſſions, 'as hope, 
fear, anger, &c. the diſorder is heightened; and the Mad-. 
neſs is accompanied either with melancholy or fury, accord-" 
ing to the nature of the cauſe, and chiefly according to the 
natural propenſity of mind in the patient to this or that paſ- 
fion. Now, nothing diſorders the mind ſo much as love and 
religion, I mean falſe and vain religion, or ſuperſtition. Love 
3s attended with hope, fear, jealouſy, and ſometimes with - 
wrath, and hatred ariſing from the latter. Superſtition fills? 
and diſtracts the mind with vain terrors, and notions of divine 
vengeanee. Hence it happens, that the Madneſs of perſons 
in love is more generally of the maniacal, and that of ſuper - 
ſtitious people of the melancholic kind. 

But theſe, two diſorders ſometimes take — other's place, 
and undergo various degrees of coinbination. 

In fine, Madneſs riſes to the greateſt height, w wen the 
mind is racked with contrary — — at the fame time; as 
wrath. and fear, joy and grief; which, by drawing it diffe- 
rent ways, at length quite overpower it. | 
Me all know the conſtitution of our fabric to be web, that 

whatever images preſent themſelves to the mind, whether of 
things that may be beneficial or prgjudicial to-us, they neceſ- 


farily excite certain affections or pathons in the ſoul, which are — 


| inſtantly. followed by ſuitable motions in the body. Thus 
Joy, grief, hope, fear, deſire, anger, even, againſt our will, 
act upon, and cauſe alterations in the body, by raiſing com- 


motions in the blood and humours. And it matters not, whe- *. 


ar the ideas be true and real, or falſe and imaginary, pro- 
| vided 
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vided che mind has been long intent upon them: nay, we 
often find by. experience, that the ſoul is more powerfully 
rought on by i imaginary than real evils. Thus the vain dread 
of impending poverty is ſo much more intolerable than the 
real affliction itſelf, as to drive timorous people to lay violent 
hands on themſelves. 8⁰ far is 0 wie 28 et ed, * 
miſeries on every ſide! | 

Now the inſtrument of all theſe 3 both of the mind 
and. body, is that extremely ſubtile fluid of the nerves, com- 
monly called animal ſpirits. Concerning the nature of which 
we have formerly *. offered our conjectures, and have ſhewn, 
that this active Kd! is very ſuſceptible of various alterations 
a remarkable inſtance ese we bangt in the yer diſeaſe * 
which weiare, now treating. 

Medical writers diſtinguiſh two * K of Madneſs, an fo 
faribe them both as a conſtant diſorder of the mind without 
any conſiderable fever; but with this difference, that the 

one is attended with audaciouſneſs and fury, the other with 
ſadneſs and fear: and that they call Mania, this Melancholy. 
But theſe, generally differ in degree only. For melancholy, ve- 
ry frequently changes, ſooner or later, into maniacal Mad- 
neſs; and, when the fury is abated, the ſadneſs generally re- 
turns heavier than before: bence all maniacal people are fear- 
ful and cowardly; which is an obſervation of great uſe in 
practice. Now, that the animal ſpirits acquire various pre- 

ternatural properties, as I have already ſaid, in all Madneſs, is 
eaſily demonſtrated. But a ſurpriſing circumſtance in this diſ- 
temper is, that it not only often preſerves the patient from 
other diſeaſes, but when it fe izes him actually labouring un- 
der them, it lays ſuch ſtrong claim to the whole man, that it 
ſometimes diſpoſſeſſes the body of tbem. And this happens, 
not only in ſlight ailments, but alſo in great and 1 
Say that we: may * with; the Nee B 
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1 remember ©” a Coen mod 8 Pet gi 1 . 
truth of this obſervation. One was the eaſe of a young lady, 
about twenty years of age, of a lively cheerful temper, but 


weakly. conſtitution; who, from a bad habit of body, fell into 
L dropſy * * nee with ent wailing * fleſh. After 
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; 10 the caſe of a beautiful young lady Who was; in the te 


guides; Who, inſtead of quieting her conſcience, and raifing 
| her hopes,” ſtrongly" incu 


s of cure to no pu poſ 


neſs, (from what cauſeT know not), attended with great anxie 
and vain terrors of mind: for ſhe imagined that ſhe was to b 
apprehended, tried, condemned, and executed for high trea« 
fon. In the mean time ſhe gathered ſtrength; and the ſwel- 


ling of her belly ſubſided viſibly : ſo that, in à ſhort time, * 
judged her able to bear more powerful medieines adapted to 


cr two diſeaſes. Aecordingly, the was put into a ec 


emetics, eatharties, diuretics, and Romachiess which bad fo . 


good an effect, that in ſome months we re £01 
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The other, fomewhit UFerent! gem Ge ge * ak 


eighth year of her age, ſeized with a violent cough; and and ſpit - 


ting of blood. © For which ſhe was blooded plentifaly in the 
arm, every other day, five or fix times. This diminiſhed 


the violence of the ymptoms,” but did not entirely remove 


them: and in two months a hectic came on, attended with . 
thirſt, beat, and night- ſweats; together with great waſtin 


of fleſh, and frequent ſpitting of rough flime; from the lungs 


And throat, interſperſed here and there with'ſmall pottions-of | 


yellow purulent matter. Now ſhe was running inte a true 


1 A bcreaps conſumption,” and death ſeemed to be at the door. 


hereupon the patient began to be anxious for the falvaric 
of her foul. © She's was immediately viſited by her ſpiritual 


Jeated, that the way to heaven was 
rugged and difficult, and not to be paſſed without faſting, 


er, and anguiſh of mind: as if the happineſs of the lite to 
come was not to be purchaſed but by the unhappi inef: 
ſeries of this life. But obſerve the event. The miſerable 
young lady, overpowered by ſacred terrors, Was ſoon ſeized 
with religious Madneſs. Night and day ſhe ſaw the appear- 
| ance of devils, ſulphureous flames, and other horrid images 
of everlaſting tortures of the damned. But from this time 


and mi! 


the ſymptoms of the original difeaſe began to abate: the fe- 


brile heat decreaſed, the ſpitting ſtopped, the ſweats grew 
| leſs; and her whole habit was ſo much changed for the bet- 
ter; that the bodily ſtrength ſeemed to become more adequate 


to performing Uh functions of life, in proportion as the 


mind grew leſs capable of governing the body. But in a few 
days ſhe grew quite mElancholic. Wherefore the diſeaſe was 
treated by evacuations, proportioned to her ſtrength, and other 
8 e —— 9 had ſo way an _ 


all Nel of ome ſhe was on a ſRdden, ſeived ry Mags 


that there appeared ſome hopes of a perfect cure. But, alas! 
toward the end of the third month, the hectie and ulceration 
of the lungs returning, this charming virgin died conſump- 
tive, who ſeemed worthy of a better fate. N 
This diſeaſe then entirely conſiſts in the ſtrength of imagi- 


nation. For pleaſing or terrifying ĩmages are repreſented to 


the mind; and theſe, in the ordinary courſe of nature, are 


neceſſarily followed by ſuitable, and as it were coherent mo- 


tions of the body. Hence even brutes ſometimes run mad, 
that is, are deprived of their reaſon: for (whatever ſome 
hair-brained philoſophers ſay to the contrery) they have a 
ſhare of reaſon proportionate to their reſpective natures. 


culty. For what is more wonderful, than that a man ſhoulds 


Daily experience convinces us of the vaſt power of this fas 


perſuade himſelf that he is changed into a dog, or a wolf; 
that he is actually dead, and converſing with the dead, while, 


he 1s full of life and ſtrength; that he wears a head of glaſs; 
or clay; and a hundred other ſuch extravagant fancies, of 
which mad folks are ſometimes poſſeſſed. And yet what of- 
ten happens to pregnant women, ſeems ſtill more aſtoniſhing, © 
nay almoſt incredible, For it is well known, that, when they 
are ſeized with violent longings, it is not uncommon to ſee. 
the child marked with the fruits, or other things, for which, 
they longed; and theſe marks ſometimes laſt as long as life. 


However ſurpriſing theſe things may be, they yet fall ſhort” 


of the following fact related by Mallebranche, which comes 
nearly up to a prodigy *. About ſeven or eight years ago 


( ſays he) there was in the hoſpital of incurables (at Paris) a 
« young man, an ideot from his birth, whoſe body was broken 


« 1n the ſame places in which criminals are broken. He lived 


« near twenty years in that condition: many perſons ſaw him, 


« and the late queen-mother, making a viſit to that hoſpital, 
« had the curiolity not only to ſee, but even to touch the 


« army and legs of this youth, in the places where they were 
« broken.” The cauſe of this unhappy accident was ſoon. 
found to be, that the mother, while. big with this child, was 


preſent at the execution of a malefactor, who was broke a- 
live on a croſs with an iron bar. That ſhe was exceſſively 


terrified, it is eaſy to believe; but how the force of her ima- 


gination could produce ſuch an effect on the fœtus, is a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. Mallebranche attempts to account for 


that the imaginary faculty is a certain inward ſenſation, Whi 


{ 0 1% 


it, in his uſual manner, by ingenious conjectures, "Ns 


* Recherche de la Verits. Tome L. liv. ii. chap. 7. : 
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is entirely performed by the aſſiſtance of the ani mer ſpirits: 
that the foetus ought to be deemed a part of the mother's bo- 


_ © dy, fo that, whatever any part of the mother ſuffers, is by 


ſome occult communication tranſmitted to the ſame part in 


the fœtus. Wherefore, when the pregnant woman was 


ſhocked at that dreadful fight, poſſibly ſhe ſuffered pain, and 
even ſome degree of laceration of the fibres, in the ſame 
Hubs which the ſaw broken in the malefactor: but as her 
bones were firm and ſolid, they were capable of reſiſting the 


ſhock; whereas thoſe of the foetus, being ſcarcely knit, were 


eaſily broken, ſo as never to unite again. But whether this 
reaſoning be Juſt, or not, the fact is a manifeſt proof, that the 
imagination has a dee degree of e to affect the 
4 2 
ann remarkable e is, that im odere Toy, 
too long continued, as effectually diſorders the mind as anxie- 
ty and' grief. And the reaſon ſeems to be, that the pleaſing 
images which are conſtantly preſent to che mind, ſuffer it 
not to attend to other things: and as it is ſtruck and interrupted 


2 thouſand ways, by objects which neceſſarily occur every 


day; hence conflicts ariſe, which give a wrong turn to, and at 
length deſtroy, the thinking faculty. To which may, be add- 
ed the nations of ſolicitude and fear, left ſome unforeſeen 
| ſtroke of adverſe fortune ſhould overturn this happy ſtate. 1 
have formerly heard Dr. Hale, phyſician to Bethlehem-hoſpi- 
tal, and of great experience in theſe matters, ſay more than 
once, that in the year 1720, ever memorable for the iniqui- 
tous South-ſea Teheme, he had more patients committed to 


his care, whoſe heads were turned by the immenſe riches 


which fortune had ſuddenly thrown'in their way, than of 
thoſe who had been completely ruined: by that abominable 
bubble. Such is the force of re, avarice in _— 
the rational faculties! - 

But it is {ſtill more to de 3 1 ER mal folks, elpe · | 
| cially of the melancholic tribe, fometimes take it ſtrong- 
by into their heads, to do things which give the greateſt pain 
and uneaſineſs to the body; than which nothing is more con- 
trary to human nature. For, though periſhing with hunger, 


Is they obſtinately refuſe, and even abbor food, as if it were poi- 
ſon; and retain their urine for whole days together, though 


ready to burſt. In caſes of this kind, the mind ſeems in ſome 
meaſute to be called away from the ſenſes, while it is impoſſi- 
ble but that the pain muſt be felt: but the unhappy perſon 


obſtinately refuſes to give attention to what is tranſacted with- 
in n hig ne And it is dC Uh that he is — with 
80 ſome 
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ſome vale. notions, which make him patiently bear the pain 


he ſuffers: for example, that, if he does not, he will have 
more ſevere tortures inflicted on him; that the preſent paia 


was ſent down from heaven on him in puniſhment for his ſins, 
or is the effect of the devil's inevitable power, or of witch · 


craft, and many other ſuch empty notions... For there is no- | 


thing, how incredibly filly ſoever, and contra: to woos ae 
but may affect a depraved imagination 5 
But, to come at length to the Cure, the phyſician? 8 firſt ct W 
ought to be to conſider, what evacuations the patient is able ta 
bear; becauſe evacuations, of almoſt all kinds, are generally 


necefſaty, if his ſtrength will allow them: if not, he is to be 1 


4 


ſtrengthened by proper diet and medieines, till ſuch time as 
he can ſafely bear evacuants. For, when the humours have 


been too much drained, it is not uncommon: to ſee maniacal 


Madneſs ſucceeded by an incurable dejection of mind and me- 
lancholy; under which the miſerable patient drags a tedious 
life in perpetual anxictics and ſadneſs: and madmen, for the 
molt part, live very long. Now, the proper evacuations in this 
diſeaſe are chiefly blood- letting, vomits, and purging by ſtool 


and urine: wherefore, I ſhall oller a few remarks on each may 1 
theſe heads. 


Blood is moſt eee 3 Hes " Fg arm 
the jugulars; and ſometimes, alſo by cupping, with ſcarifica- 


tions in the oceiput; particularly in caſe of a-head-achz or of 


ſuch a e ol weakneſs as forbids. deten ule. _ the 
lancets: ir 4194 
Vomiting is beſt 8 wh gas wine in * more 30 
weakly; but in che more robuſt, with the tincture of White 5 
hellebore, or antimonial wine. | 
The propereſt cathartics are black hellebore,.c or ** of 
ſena with tincture of jalap, or aloes; in fine if the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the monthly evacuations in women, or of the hæmor - 
rhoids in men, requires diſcharges in blood by theſe natural 
ays. And theſe evacuations, both by vomit and ſtool, are 
why often repeated, in alternate. order. Nor does it ſeem 
— to add, that this diſeaſe demands powerful medi: 
eines; becauſe in it the nerves are not eaſily ftimulated, 
But evacuation by the urinary organs is of greater moment 
than is commonly thought, eſpecially When Madneſs. is ac- 
companied with a fever. For it is of little benefit to melan - 
cholics, who for the moſt part make too much urine. And 
the moſt appoſite diuretics in this caſe are the lixivial ſalts of 
vegetables, and the diuretic ſalt fo called: any of which, or 


9 


| both ſorts, may be * by N in * large doſes. 
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Bliſtering plaſters applied to the head will n be 
eg to deſerve a place among the remedies of this diſeaſe; 
but I have often found them to do more harm than good by 
their over · great irritation. It will be better, in imitation of 
the ancients, to ſhave the head; and then to rub it often with 
vinegar, in which roſe- flowers or ground- ivy leaves have been 
infuſed: and alſo to make a drain, by paſſing a ſeton in the 
nape of the neck; which is to be rubbed with a proper dige · 
ſtive ointment, and moved a little every day, in order to give 
free iſſue to the purulent matter. However, when the dif- 
eaſe is of long ſtanding, bliſters are ſometimes ſerviceable. 
While the noxious humours are expelled by theſe means, 
the diſeaſe is likewiſe to be attacked by thoſe medicines Which 
effect a change in the body. The diet ought to be ſlender, 
chiefly gruel made of oatmeal or barley, and meats of eaſy 
digeſtion. For the body muſt be nouriſhed, that the patient 
may have ſtrength enough to bear the neceflary evacuations. 
Authors, both ancient and modern, recommend a great 
number of medicines; ſome of which are ſuitable to maniacal, 
others to melancholic patients: but both ſorts agree in the 
roperty of correcting the bile; which is acrid at firſt, then 
becomes viſcid, and black as pitch. Moreover, the very blood 
in this diſorder is thick, ſizy, and black: whence, upon dif- 
ſection, the brain appears dry, and almoſt friable, and the 
veſſels diſtended with black, ſluggiſh blood. Now, it will be 
of uſe to obſerve, that moſt of the medicines: proper to be 
given in this diſeaſe, are in ſome degree endowed with the 
property of opening and ſcouring the glands, and increaſing 
perſpiration. Of this kind are the ſtrong - ſmelling gums, 
eſpecially aſa fœtida, myrrh, Ruſhan caſtor, and camphire: 
which laſt is ene by ſome authors of experience, to have 
likewiſe an anodyne quality, and to procure fleep with greater 
certainty and ſafety even than opium. And, in melancholic 
caſes, chalybeates are alſo very proper. In fine, a frequent 
uſe of the cold bath is very ſerviceable, eſpecially in maniacal 
caſes. For nothing, as Celſus ſays, is of ſuch benefit to the 
head as cold water *. 
It now remains to lay down ſome rules for the management 
of mad-folks, than which nothing conduces more to their 
cure: and different methods are to be employed with the 
maniacal and melancholic. The unrulineſs of thoſe is to be 
curbed ; and the deſpondency of theſe to be diſſipated, by gi- 
wing them hopes, and n their e And yet, with re- 
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Aretæus fays on this head: De curat. acutor. lib. i. 
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gard to thoſe who are outrageous, it is not neceſſary to em- 


ploy ſtripes, or other rough treatment, to bring them into 
order; binding alone being ſufficient for that purpoſe: be- 
cauſe, as I have already faid, they are all cowards; and when 
they are once ſenſible of being thoroughly conquered, they 


caſily ſubmit for the future, and dare not offer violence to 


themſelves or other. , 3 NIST, 
It is a more difficult matter to manage thoſe whoſe 'Mad- 
neſs is accompanied with exceſſive ſadneſs or joy; to whoſe 
different humours the phyſician ought to accommodate him- 
ſelf. Wherefore the ill-timed fits of laughter of ſome are 
to be topped by chiding and threatening; and the gloomy 
thoughts of others are to be diſſipated: to which coneerts of 
muſic, and ſuch diverſions as they formerly took delight in, 
are very conducive. And how muſic affects and relieves 
both the body and the mind, I have formerly publiſhed my 


thoughts | hs 


But it ought to be a ſtanding rule, to inculcate notions di- 
rectly. contrary to thoſe with which, they were long poſſeſſed, 
in order to inure the mind by degrees to a new way of think- 
ing. For as in the caſe of a body broken with ſickneſs or 
fatigues, reſt and intermiſſion of labour are proper to be or- 
dered ; fo it is requiſite, by all practicable means, to draw off 
the mind from thoſe vain fancies which it has imbibed. And 
this we ſhall compaſs, if we turn it upon objects which ex- 


cite different motions in it. Thus, in imaginary fears of long 


duration, it is ſometimes beneficial to affright the patient with 
real dangers. But theſe real terrors muſt in their own nature 
be quite unlike their falſe or imaginary ones, in order to cauſe 
a different agitation in the mind. For the mind cannot be 
abſolutely at reſt, though it may be free from care and anxie- 
ty: and a change of ideas may be deemed a recreation and 
relation from ſtudies : juſt as the muſcles of the limbs, when 
tired with any one ſort of labour, are refreſhed by putting 
them on different actions + e e 
Bodily exerciſe is never to be neglected. Walking, riding, 
playing at ball, bowls, and other ſuch ſports; ſwimming, and 
travelling by land and ſea, are of great uſe: for by theſe the 
conſtitution of body is ſtrengthened, and the mind reſumes 


its rational faculties by the conſtant exchange of objects. 


* Mechanical Account of Poiſons, eſſay iii. See alſo what 
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Tobachas been hitherto: ſaid, Lſhall Saen one an: 
verſion more: that anodynes to procure. ſleep are very Riem 
proper in this diſeaſe. But yet in ſome caſes, as in great ter- 


rors of mind, or when: the patient, through ſolieitude and ſad. 


neſs, is much fatigued with conſtant watching, it may not be 
amiſs to make trial of them; but we are not to perſiſt long in 
their uſe; for it often happens, even when they procure: _ 
that when the patient awakes, his on: 18 ene n more 
._ terrifying ideas than before. 
I {cloſe this chapter with obſerving, whit chan is no difcals 
in which the danger of a relapſe is greater: wherefore, every 
thing that has been hitherto propoſed for the cure, whether 
relating to medicines, diet, or manner of living, ougbt to 
be repeated for a conſiderable time at * mne even oy 
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ſorts of Quinſies; but there are three ſorts the moſt 
acute and fatal of all, the nature of which they have not ex- 
plained with ſuſkcient accuracy. Of theſe the firſt may be 
called the watery Quinſy, the fecond a gangrene of the tons 
ſils, and the third a ſtrangulation of the fauces. + 

In the firſt ſort, the glands of the mouth, palate, and neigh» 
boring parts, are diſtended and ſwoln. In the ſecond, an in- 
flammation without a perfect ſuppuration ſeizes the tonſils; 
_ which. ſwell and grow hard; a gangrene ſoon enſues, which, 

if not very ſpeedily relieved, is fatal. In the third, all the 
nerves are — and the patient drops down dead ſud- 
denly. Of this third ſort I have feen one inſtance, in which, 
though a large quantity of blood was drawn twice in fix deu 
time, yet that evacuation was of no avail. Upon diſſection, 


there was not even the leaſt appearance of ſwelling or inflam- 


mation in the. glands or muſcles of the mouth and throat; 
but the blood-veſſels were turgid every-where with a thick 
blood. This diſeaſe, however rare, is deſcribed by Hippo- 
crates. 4 Of Quinſies,“ ſays he, « thoſe are the worſt, and 
e ſooneſt fatal, which ſhew nothing remarkable either in the 
die fauces or ae and yet bring on very much pain and dif- 
WE Se 6“ ficulty 
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Klty of — Theſe ſorts are all very danger- 85 


ous, and require ſome difference in the treatment. 

I ͤ remember, that the Water y Quinſy reigned ſome years : 
ago like an epidemic. fever in Wales, eſpecially in places near 
the ſea, and carried off a great number of people in two or 
three days from their ſeizure. Whereupon, being conſulted 
by a phyſician reſiding there, I wrote him this advice; to 
bleed plentifully as ſoon as poſſible, and empty the firſt paſſages 


by a clyſter, or, if practicable, by a gentle purge; and then 5 + 


to apply bliſters under the chin, and on the ſides of the neck: 
and if this courſe did not ſucceed, to ſca arify the palate pretty 
deeply about the uvula and ſublingual veins, in order 9 
vent to the matter of the diſeaſe. In the mean time, to car- 
ry off the fever, I recommended a powder made up of _ 
parts of the compound powder of contrayervaz” and very pare: 
nitre. And this method ſaved very many lives.. 
In the gangrene of the tonſils, after bleeding and clyſters, 
the only remedy is, to make three or four pretty deep inciſions * 
in theſe glands, which are to be dreſſed with honey of roſes, 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of Egyptian honey: and, at the 
ſame time, the mouth and throat are to be gargled with à de- 
coction of barley and figs. But ir is to be obſerved, that all 
this is to be done in the beginning of the diſeaſe: for in two 
or three days tie gangrene ſpreads to the gullet, and is mor- 
tal. I have ſeen ſome patients ſaved by this method, and o- 
thers die, in whoſe caſes it was either neglected or applied 
too late; while the attending phyſicians were of opinion, be ; 
cauſe the fever ſeemed abated, that all was ſafe, and the pa- 
tient out of danger: whereas, they ought to have conſidered; 
that his fluttering pulſe, great inquietude, and cold ſweats, 
ſucceeding each other, were forerunners of ſpeedy death. 
This diſeaſe chiefly ſeizes children; and Aretæus i has, in 
his uſual manner, given an accurate deſcription of it; which 
Severinus þ has illuſtrated with a learned comment, calling i it 
the peſtilential Quinſy of children, and commending the me- 
thod of cure above deſcribed ; as the dons gn me had 
done; r before An. 5 | 
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The ſtrangulation of the fauces, which I have called the 
third pernicious ſpecies of Quinſies, if it can be foreſeen, a 
ought to be prevented by evacuations of all kinds; I mean, : 
by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, iſſues, and diuretics. / And f 
it will be of ſervice to practiſe abſtinence, that is, moderation ; 
1n eating and drinking. | + CUE Sc TT 
ES; 1 4 J ee a . | 
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=: Of the Dilcaſes' of the , -M-. 
Ifficulty of breathing ariſes from many and very diffe- bs 

| | #F rent cauſes. For whatſoever occafions the ambient : 


air to enter the lungs with leſs freedom than uſual, brings on 
this diſeaſe. Now, for performing reſpiration, firſt the tho- 
rax muſt be dilated ; which is effected by the actions of the | 
diaphragm, and intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles. Next, 
the air muſt be received into the aſpera arteria; and there- 
fore, whenſoever this duct or its ramifications are obſtructed, 
either 1 a tumour or by viſcid humours, a difficulty of breath- 
ing muſt enſue. Then the air itſelf comes in for a partial 
cauſe; for if it be much heavier or lighter than uſual, it does 
not diſtend the veſicles of the lungs with ' ſufficient force. 
Likewiſe the tenderneſs of the very lungs ſometimes occaſions 
this diſtemper. For I have known ſome perſons who breath- 
ed well enough in the thick air of the town; but, upon going 
into the country, the clear air, which is benefical to'mo 
aſthmatic patients, threw them into a very great difficulty of 
breath. 'In fine, the difficult paſſage of the blood through the 
lungs may be reckoned among the impediments of reſpiration. 
Now, it is manifeſt that this may happen ſeveral ways; that 
is, through ſome defect in the heart, or in the blood itſelf. 
When the heart is weak, it does not ſufficiently drive the 
blood forward ; and if the blood chance to be too thick, it is 
not ſo eaſily moved; and in ſome meaſure ſtagnating in its 
veſſels, diſturbs and retards the office of the air. We could 
enumerate ſeveral other cauſes of this diſeaſe, but theſe are 
principal ones; and they are more or leſs fatal, according to 
their greater or leſſer combinations. i s. 
As this diſtemper is owing to different cauſes, ſo it requires 
different methods of cure. However, in every * . 
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"ol Pn But that alone will not ſuffice; vomits too, and 


thoſe often repeated, are very proper ro if the lungs or ſto- 


mach be loaded with tough phlegm. The body muſt be kep 
dpen, but by no means with violent 5 for the moſt 


part pills, made up of equal parts of Rufus's pills and gum- 


: ammoniac, and given every night, will anſwer that end. The 
patient is to be forbid the uſe. of all Gatulent food and drink; 
and to be ordered to uſe exerciſe till he is almoſtz tired, and 
frictions, of the lower parts eſpecially, both. by himſelf and 
others, till he is pretty near ſweating. 


To the fits, the breath is to be eaſed as much as poſſible, * 
Taghe caſe of viſcid and tough humours, this is effected by a 


mixture of oxymel of ſquills and fimple cmnamon water; or 


garlic either raw br preſerved. | But if the fault lie in "the * Eo 
nervous juice, all the ſtrong ſmelling gums are proper, eſpe - 
cially che milk of gum ammoniac. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that anodynes, Which are iſons in the preced- 


ing gaſe, are very ſerviceable in this, if joined with volatile 
ſalts or ſpirits: — of all this tribe, I know no better medi- 
cine than hg peregoric 8 

Now, as Jome conſtitutions, through ſome defect of che 
ſolids oh guids, are apt to relapſe i into this diſeaſe upon every 
"occaſion? 3 it is proper to give directions how to prevent. it. 


Wherefore regard is to be had here, both to the conſtitution 


of the patient and the nature of the diſeaſe. If he be of a 


hot conſtitutign, coolers and acids, of the > milder ſort, are in- 


dicated; the belt of which are vinegar and the oxymels: but 
if it be. cold, ſome warm medicines are ſerviceable; ſuch as 
the roots of elecampane and zedoary, ſagapenum,, myrrh, 
and the like. In both caſes it is proper to give a vomit now 
and then; and to keep the body open with gentle cathartics, 


as Glauber's ſalt. Water with a little wine is the moſt con- 5 


venient drink. 
But whereas every kind of this diſcale i is acne bf 
more or leſs of efferveſcence in the blood, the beſt way to 
obviate this ſymptom is to give the bark, eſpecially about the 
uſual time of the return of the paroxyſm. And I have known 
ſome. inſtances where it has done vaſt e mixed with 
cinnabar of antimony. | 

| Laſtly, I muſt not omit, that iNucs. above the. 8 
blades are good in all aſthmatic caſes ; and it is very proba- 
ble, that their benefit in this and ſome other diſtemper lies, 
not only in giving vent to the humours, but likewiſe in Jeſe 
"0g the over-great tenſion of the nerves. 
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Tes all Wel hinge are to ba mated wich: . n 
"the too frequent uſe of bloo-dletting a dropſy is to be appre- | 
-hended. Drinking too much water is hurtful to old folks. 
Violent exerciſe cauſes ſhortneſs of breath; and ſo does the 
over · free uſe of acids, by conſtringing the nervous fibres. 80 

neeeſſary 1 is moderation even in medicine! * 

But for this, and other diſeaſes in the beat, 1 refer the . 

eK to n * en ene e N it. ogrr 
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8 the heart, the primary n of all animalin o- 
tions, and in ſome meaſure the fountain of life, is a 
muſcle, or rather a collection of ſeveral muſcles, it is thable 
to the ſame indiſpoſitions with the other muſcles of the body. 
But the diſorder with which it is moſt frequently ſeized, is 
a palpitation, whereby its motion is interrupted for ſome little 
ſpace of time. This proceeds from very different cauſes. 
or ſometimes its fibres becoming paralytic, do not drive the 
blood with ſufficient force. At other times a polypus, formed 
in its ventricles or auricles, obſtructs its action. Again, when 
the blood is too thick, and too much in quantity, it is with 
difficulty thrown into the blood - veſſels. Likewiſe, the motion 
of this muſcle may be impeded by an over-great quantity of 
water in the pericardium; though this indeed be a rare cafe. 
ONE? concretions alſo put it out of order. And it ſometimes 
ppens, eſpecially in aged perſons, that the tendons in the . 
hrs 25 of the ducts have acquired the hardneſs of a bone; 
whereby their elaſticity is deſtroyed, and too great a refiſtance 
is made againſt the propulſive motion. Nor 1s it to be omit- 
ted, that the want of a proper quantity of blood may occaſion 
this diſeaſe. ' For when this is the caſe, the animal ſpirits are 
fecreted too ſparingly in the brain: whence the contraction of 
the heart is hindered, and there is an intermiſſion in the pulſe. 
But it is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe is generally a con- 
vulſion; and as, in this ſtate, the heart is not able to throw 
out a due quantity of blood at one contraction, it repeats its 
effort: a remarkable inſtance of what 1 ſaid in the Introduc- 


tion, that even thoſe motions, which are ' called involuntary; 
Ale Us Kia and altered by our mind. e 17 p 
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And let me add, by way of prognoſtie, that this diſorder, 
when it rifes to a high degree, and frequently retuꝶns, gene- 
rally ends in a ſyncope, or fatal weakneſs, which authors, be- 
lieve to be another diſeaſe of the herr. 
Now the method of cure is to be varied according to the 
nature of each of theſe various caſes. But this may hold good | 
in general, that unleſs the patient be very weak, blood may 
be drawn; whereby the heart may be eaſed of part of the 
load of blood, which it is too feeble to throw into the arteries. 
And indeed I have often obſerved, that not only the palpita- 
tion of the heart, but even a ſyncope, ariſes from fulneſs: and 
thus this ſudden fainting frequently ſucepeds the ſuppreſſion 
of any cuſtomary diſcharge of blood, for example, from the 
noſe or hæmorrhoidal veſſels: whence it follows, that blood- 
letting muſt be very ſerviceable ſor preventing this evil; but 
it will hardly bear any other evacuations. The paralytic 
weakneſs of the fibres * the medicines directed in the 
chapter of the palſy. Thick blood, which engenders a po- 
lypus, is corrected by attenuating medicines, as volatile ſalts 
and fœtid gums. And bliſters are very proper to ſtimulate. and 
, rouſe the patient, eſpecially. in caſe of fainting. attended with 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the STomacu and INTESTINES... « 


N the diſeaſes of the ſtomach and inteſtines I have ſome 
things to propoſe, relating not only to what is to be 
done, but likewiſe to what is to be avoided. And, firſt, al- 
though it be ſometimes extremely neceſſary to evacuate by 
vomit the viſcid phlegm which loads the ſtomach; yet by 
too frequent vomits to invert that natural motion, by which 
the aliments are carried downward, is giving great diſturbance 
and impediment to the concoction of foo. 1 
Infuſions of the bitter herbs whet the appetite, and oſten „ 
help digeſtion ; but there is reaſon to fear, that a long uſe o | 
them may over-heat the muſcular fibres. Upon which ac 
count, it is frequently more convenient to brace them with - 
ſome acids, eſpecially Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol; under this 
caution, however, that they are not to be given while the 
phlegm in the ſtomach is tough. For a very common diſor- 
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A Looleneß is ably e 1 fpeak of that fort wick oy 
is without a fever: for when it comes on in a fever, we are to 
conſider, whether it may not prove a criſis of the diſeaſe. ' But 
when the caſe is a Looleneſs alone, it will be generally faſſi- 
cient, after a vomit or two with ipecacuanha wine, to purge 
with ſome doſes of rhubarb; and then to ſtrengthen the in- 
teſtines with aromatics and chalk, or French bole. . 


Tus BLOODY. LV x. wy 
Bur the cds is intended with aides difeutry,; wink the. 
| loofcneh i is accompanied with a. Bloody Flux, or ſevere gripes. 
For then the inteſtines are commonly ulcerated, and diſcharge® 
blood; which comes away ſometimes with liquid excrements, 
fometimes with ſlime, accompanied. with fleſhy. particles. 
I k̃he patient is teaſed with frequent irritations to ſtool, and 
a pain in the anus; he diſcharges but little at a time, and his 
pain is increaſed by every ſtool: and as this diſeaſe ariſes from 
an inflammation, chere is always ſome deggee. of fever with 
it. 
Wherefore, to come to che cure, the firſt thing to be dots 
18 to draw blood. Then a vomit is to be given, for which 
ipecacuanha wine is very proper, and to be repeated two or 
three times more, every third or fourth dax. 3 
During this courſe, and afterward, medicines, proper for 
ſtopping the Flux and healing the ulcerated membranes are 
to be adminiſtered. And of this fort, I know none better 
than the following bolus, compoſed of the cordial confection 
and French bole, each one ſcruple, Thebaic extract one grain 5 
given three times a'day. 
And it will be of fervice to neck clyſters, either of fat 
- broth, with the addition of Venice treacle or electuary of ſcor- _ 
dium: or of the white decoCtion and ſtarch; or, in place of 
this laſt, of the chalk julep, with two or three grains of the 
'Thebaic extract, when occaſion requires it. 
Lauuy, I recommend as an . remark, that this courſe 
is 
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_ doſes of rhubarb, with a ſmall proportion of dulcified mercury 


Jublimare, commonly cad — will prove very condu- 
cive to that end. 


Beſides theſe diſcaſes, a  omica; or drm Ft ag is : 


ſometimes formed in the ſtomach. This indeed ſeldom hap- 


pens, but yet I have obſerved it more than once; when. the 


patient vomited up a mixture of blood and purulent matter in 
large quantities. The caſe is terrifying indeed, but yet, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, it is not attended with any great danger; 
and it is cured by medicines which heal the mem 
branes, a hon by Locatelli 8 balfam. 9 

1 ; 
DE Ee - SECTION II. 


Or THE ILT14c rasten. 1 


This diſeaſe by the Seen med dar, and by Celfus . 


the diſcaſe of the ſmaller gut, is very acute. Ir is a violent 


inflammation of the inteſtine, which, unleſs ſpeedy relief be : 


given, ſoon terminates in a gangrene, and death. 
Wherefore blood muſt be plentifully drawn with great ex- 


Or FR 0 We ._. 


ie 3 ineffectual by a bad habit of body. In 
ſuch caſes, to the foregoing method it will be proper to add 
medicines ' which correct the humours; and indeed ſome 


of 


jt not once only, but twice, and generally thrice. 


hen the belly is to be moved. But this is very difficult to be 


done, becauſe acrid cathartics cauſe too great an irritation, 
| 855 are thrown up by vomit. Therefore it is to be attempted 

by ſtimulating: clyſters and gentle cathartics; which are molt 

likely to give mutual aſſiſtance to each o 8 5 operation. Ano- 
dynes too are neceſſary, but mixed with the purging medi- 
5 Thus a very proper medicine will be a ſcruple of the 
cathartic extract, with one grain of the Thebaic extract; and 
ſome hours after, two ſpoonfuls of infuſion of ſena, with the 
addition of a fourth part of the tincture of ſena, to be taken 
either every hour, or every two hours, until the patient hag 
had a ſufficient number of ſtools. _ 

If this courſe prove ineffectual, it will be right to order 
quick- filver to be ſwallowed down; which has a two-fold: uſe 
in this caſe: to wit, by its nderolity, that of reſtoring the 

natural motion of the inteſtines, which is inverted; and by 


Its oo gh, that of ein, and OE? downward hat | 


* Lib. iv. cap. 13. 
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excrements which ſtop the paſſage. Upon theſe accounts it 
s to be given in large quantities, to a pound weight at leaſt; 
and generally requires to be repeated. Nor ought the phyſi - 
tian to uſe any long delay in trying this experiment, for fear 
of an actual mortification of the inflamed parts; whereby the, 
coats of the inteſtine would be deſtroyed, and the quick-ſilver 
tun inte the cavity of the abd omen oft f 1s 
In fine, fomentations are of ſome ſervice, particularly warm 
flannels ſoaked in fpirit of wine; or, what Sydenham pre. 
ſcribes, a live puppy held conſtantly on the bare belly * But 
an immerſion up to the breaſt in, the warm bath is far more 
beneficial. And if the pain is not yet diſcuſſed, it will be 
proper to apply cupping-glafles, with ſlight ſcarifications, a- 
bout the navel. _—_ N25 405701 vo THO mes <c. 
The fame method of cure is to be obſerved in that ſeyere _ 
dĩſeaſe by the French called Colica Pictonum, and by our peo- 
le in the American iſlands, where it is very rife, the dry 
Ily-ach. For it is a pain, attended with a fever and in- 
flammation, and a moſt troubleſome coltiveneſs  _* 


” * 
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SECTION I. 


The belly is ny the ſeat of Worms; and they are 
of three ſorts, the round fmooth fort, the aſcarides, and the 
flat or jointed Worms: children are chiefly troubled with the 
r{t and ſecond; and adults with the third and worſt fort, 
eſe have been all treated of by many medical writers. But 
the learned Daniel Le Clerc has given the moſt accurate de- 
' ſcription of the flat Worm, illuſtrated with figures f. And 
as he has refuted the erroneous opinions of ſome phyſicians 
concerning this creature, which ſeems to be an animal of a 
Cingular nature; I have borrowed from him the following re- 
marks. Firſt, it manifeſtly appears, that this is not a ſingle 
Worm, but a chain of many lefler Worms, of that kind 
' Which are called cucurbitinæ, linked together in a continued 
ſeries. Secondly, theſe latter are ſometimes found, of a fin. 
ger's breadth, lying fingle and ſeparate in the inteſtines, and 
are ſo diſcharged by the anus. Laſtly, the whole Worm 
formed of the concatenation of theſe has but one head, which 
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* See his works, Lond. 1705. p. 41. 
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Is: pred . ſomewhat reſembling a beak; which 
it fixes into the coats of the inteſtines, and, ſucking, there very 
9 fucks the chyle for its nouriſhment. - ;-. 75 
| To theſe obſervations. of Le Clerc, I add fame = _ | 
my own practice; for I have ſeen, and cured this diſeaſe 
more than once. And indeed, it is a truth equally ſtrange and 
diſagreeable, that though the medicines have deſtroyed: and 
brought away ſeveral of the ſmall Worms, which are the 
component parts of the great one; yet others daily breed in 
the body, and join themſelves to the reſt, in order to repair 
the breach, until the head is expelled; and then at length he 
whole animal is diſcharged with it by the anus, and is b 
quently ſeveral feet long. But it is not at all ſurpriſing, 2 
the ſharp beak above-mentioned ſhould cauſe pain; and that 
the perſon who entertains this devouring gueſt, and is un- 
der a neceſſity of ſupplying its Ke food, ſhould OO in big. 
fleſh, and even run into a d 
_ - | INherefore theſe pernicious broods of Warme are to be de- 
| ed by all poſſible means; and this is eaſily done with re- 
| es to the ſmooth round ſort, and the aſcarides. Quick 
ſilver in every form is deſtructive of them; and therefore it 
vuill be very proper to order a purge of rhubarb, with a ſmall 
Proportion of dulgiied mercury: ſublimate, which is to be re- 
peated at due intervals; and in the intermediate days to give 
 =thiops-mineral morning and evening. Moreover, it will be 
of ſervice to drink ſpring · water, in which quick ſilver has been 
boiled; and even ſea · water alone. In fine, * N by the 
anus does bog” 20-5 | 

But the flat Worm requires a . treatment; and after 
many years experience, I recommend the EY medicine 
as very efficacious in this caſe. 

Take filings of tin, and red coral, of each an equal ab 
tity; pound them together into a very fine powder, of 
which one drachm, made into a bolus with conferve of 
the tops of ſea-wormwood, is to be taken twice a-day. 

In fine, the ſame medicines which have deſtroyed and 
cleared the bowels of theſe inteſtine enemies, are to. be repgats 
ed from time to time, to prevent their return. 

There is another Worm, which deſerves to be taken norice 
ol in this place, as being very different from thoſe above-de- 

ſcribed, both with regard to its feat, which is not in the in- 
teſtines, but in the limbs, and to the oddneſs of its nature. 1 
mean that which the Arabians have named Vena Medinenſis, 
the Greeks Aganivlor, and the Latins Dracunculus. Avicen is 
. firit RUIN who deſcribed this Worm; 18 to his deſcrip- 
tion 


„ w o'r M S. 


tion he has fubjoined the cure*. His Arabic text was Sade” 5 


ed into Latin by Georgius Hieronymus Velſchius, and illu- 
ſtrated with an ample comment full of various erudition Tonk 


ſhall give in few words the ſubſtance of what occurs in Avi- 


cen. He fays, that this diſeaſe makes its firſt appearance by 
a pimple, which riſes on ſome of the limbs of the body, and 
in courſe of time ſwells into a bliſter: then it breaks, 

there iſſues ſomewhat of a blackiſh red colour, which 'conti- 
nues to come forth inceſſantly: ſometimes it has a vermicu- 
lar motion under the fkin, as if it were a real Worm. Ga- 
len calls this evil an ulcer, which has a nerve brought into it 
from ſome neighbouring part. | 
But, in truth, this diſeaſe, frequent i in Ethiopia, Ae 
and India, is a mal Worm. And in particular, it is an aqua- 
tic inſect, with a ſharp head and ſlender body, which works 
itſelf into ſome of the limbs, the legs eſpecially, of perſons, 
while they are bathing or otherwiſe remaining in water. It 


is then very ſmall; but by feeding on the membranes of the 


' muſcles, it grows larger in all dimenſions; till at length, it 


aws-the ſkin, and raiſes a ſwelling and inflammation, which 
15 uppurates; and then the creature puts forth its head, and is 
often found to be two or three feet long, and ſometimes * 
longer. a "M 

The cure och by Avicen, conſiſts 50th of candies | 
dicines, and of external helps. For he adviſes the patient to 
take a drachm of aloes three days ſucceſſively. But if the 
Worm withſtands this medicine, and has actually begun to 
come forth; ſomething ſhould be provided, to which it may 
be faſteried, and on which it is to be rolled gently and gradu- 
ally, that it may all come out without breaking. The beſt 
thing for this purpoſe, is a ſtick of lead, on which it is to be 
rolled; and it ought to be of a proper weight for pulling : 

then let it be drawn out gently for fear of breaking, &c. I 

have formerly ſeen in St. 'Thomas's hoſpital one nance: of 
a, py wt in a a failor lately u he un Africa. | 


8 * Lib. iv. Canon. ſect. iii. 6 ii. cap. 21, et 22. 
+ Publiſhed at Augſbourg, * 4to. | 
4 Definit. Medic. ys 
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cians both ancient and modern; the leucophlegmatia, 5 


or anaſarcazithe tympany, and the aſcites. An exceſs of ſero- 


ſities is common to them all; which being collected, form a 


ſwelling; either all over the body, 3 as in the leucophlegmatia, 


or in the belly, which is ſometimes ſo bloated, that a ſound . 
is frequently heard proceeding from the wind incloſed, as in 


the tympany; in which caſe, there is alſo generally found 


ſome ſhare of water, made perhaps by the condenſation. of 
the conſined vapour; at other times the belly is ſo filled, 


that the fluctuation of the water may be eaſily perceived, 
either upon mov ing the body, or petting ie Part with the 
band, as in the aſcites. 

The ſeat of the „„ is 5 1 e eee 
which-mod, anatomiſts call the adipoſe, or rather the re- 


ticular or cellular membrane, and which lies between all the 


membranes of the body and the muſcle. 
The tympany is of more ſorts than one. Sometimes the 
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confined vapour bloats up the abdomen, which gives a hollow "2 


ſound upon being ſtruck. And that vapour is an exhalation 
from ſome mortified viſcus; and therefore when let out, it is 


always extremely fœtid. This is a rare caſe, and yet I haye , 


ſcen one remarkable inſtanee of it in St. Thomas' s hoſpital. 
It was in an old man, whoſe belly ſwelled to that degree of 


tightneſs, that it ſounded like a drum upon being ſtruck; nor > . 


could a paſſage be procured downward-either for excrement 
wind, though the moſt powerful cathartics had been given. Up- 


on opening the abdomen after death, there fleC out with noĩſe | 
ſuch an exceſſively ſtinking vapour, that the ſurgeon. cried - 
out, he was poiſoned. e ſoon found the ſource of this 


ſtench to be the colon, which was inflamed and mortified, and 
adhered to the ſtomach mortified likewiſe. But yet it ſome- 
times happens without any putrefaction, that an elaſtic air 


engendered in the abdomen, and not finding any vent, puſnes 


forward, and bloats up the i integuments by its expanſive force. 2 | 


And this is not pent up in the cavity of the belly, but in the 
a inteſtines z Fong it ſtretches ba luck 2 N. ay'to de- 
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ſtroy their contraQtile power; and then their NF. if 1 ſome- 


times widened to an almoſt immenſe degree“. 

The aſcites, or third ſpecies of Dropfy, is formed three dif- 
ferent ways. For ſometimes the water is extravaſated be- 
tween the tendons of the tranſverſal mufcles of the abdomen 
and the peritonzum, and, by ſeparating them, forms a tu- 
mour ; at other times, the ſeroſities getting in between the 
two laminæ of the peritonæum (for this membrane is double) 
forces them aſunder, and forms to itſelf a large receptacle; 
but moſt commonly the water is collected, and ſtagnates in 
the wide cavity of the abdomen itſelf. And upon diſſection I 
have ſometimes obſerved this water to be very clear, with 
many little tranſparent ſtrings, compoſed of ſlender veſieles 
that ſeemed linked together, floating in it; which were the 
coats of the burſted Iymphatie veſſels, whoſe valves pee 
them into different pieces, and formid hydatids. 


Bur there is no ſpecies of Dropſy worſe than that of Ys 


ovaries in women. For theſe organs firſt grow ſcirrhous, 
then they are inflamed, and at length gangrened; they like- 
wiſe ſwell to a vaſt ſize, being gradually ſtretched by the jui- 
ces ifſuing out of their burſted lymphatics, which are very 
numerous. Hence this diſeaſe is very ſeldom cue. 
Theſe are the chief ways of forming collections of water in 
the belly, and I have ſeen inſtances of them all more than 
once: but the following caſe, which fell under my notice, 
while I was phyſician to the hoſpital, is very uncommon. A 
widow of forty- two years of age, who never had a child, com- 
Plained of pains in her back, and difficulty of making water, 


fot about twelve months; after which time ſhe perceived her 


belly to ſwell, and there ſoon appeared manifeſt ſigns of an aſ· 

rites : wherefore the was tapped three different times; but 
the waters ſoon collected again after each tapping, and ſhe died 
in a fortnight or three weeks after the laſt puncture. Upon 
opening the body, there iſſued firſt from a cavity, formed by 


e ſeparation of the tendons of the tranſverſal muſcles from 


the peritonæum, a great quantity of water, in which floated 
many large entire hydatids. And afterwards, upon cutting 
the peritonzum, ſeven or eight pints of a thickiſh and viſcid 


humour were taken out, mixed with many corrupted glands. 


We wondered that none of the inteſtines appeared, which we 
fought in vain, until, cutting through a membrane as thick as 


* See Memoirs de P Academie Royale des Sciences, for the 
year 1713. p. 235. and Philoſophical Tranſactions, ö 7 
l Cheſelden's Anatomy, cats üi. chap. 1 
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Teather, we at length found the ſtomach with all the inteſtines 


* 


and omentum collected into a narrow compaſs, and, as it were, 
lying hid there. The membrane immediately incloſing them 
was the inner lamina of the peritonæum; whoſe outer part 
being, as I have already obſerved, almoſt as thick as leather, 
did fo far impoſe on us at firſt fight, that we took it for the 
whole peritonæum. Thus the three ſpecies of aſcites above- 
mentioned viſibly occurred together in this body, a curious, 
appolie und err ORE. / Ae 
Beſides all theſe collections of water, other parts of the bo- 
p are alſo liable to the ſame diſtemper; as, for example, the 
brain and teſticles. : 
greater danger, than when collected in the breaſt: and this 
ſpecies of Dropſy moſt commonly happens to thoſe who have 
long laboured under a difficulty of breathing, that fort eſpe- 
cially which ariſes from polypi in the blood-veſſels; while the 
ſcrohties of the blood tranſude through the membrane of the 
lungs. I have ſeen ſeveral cafes of this kind, where there was 
ſtom a pint to a quart of water collected, ſometimes in one 
ſide of the breaſt only, fometimes in both, and fometimes alſo | 
in the very mediaſtinum. ' Now, as this water increaſes daily 
in quantity, by hindering the play of the Tangs, it at length 
ſtops reſpiration, and the patient dies ſuddenly. In fine, in 
perſons ho had been long ſubjeQ to a palpitation of the heart, 
and ſhortneſs of breath, Be pericardium itſelf has been found 
after death vaſtly diſtended with water. 
But it is time to come to the cure of theſe Dropſies. In the 
leucophlegmatia, an inciſion ought to be made in the inſide of 
the leg, two fingers breadth above the ankle, as far in as the 
cellular membrane, and no farther; in order to ſerve as a 
drain for the water, which ſhould run for ſome days. And, 
during this time, let the leg be fomented with a decoction of 
emollient and warm herbs, with an addition of camphorated = 
ſpirit of wine; which method T have often found to be of 
great ſervice, not only in this Tpecies of Dropfy, but even in 
the aſcites itſelf ; nay, in ſome caſes it has proved an abſolute 
cure, by draining off an almoſt incredible quantity of water 
for many days together. But care mult be taken, not only in 
this particular incifion, but in all others that are made in any 
part of the body for drawing off the waters, not to over-ex- 
hauſt the patient's ſtrength; which is as much affected by this 
evacuation, as if the ſame quantity of blood were drawn. 
Wherefore the patient is to be ſupported by all poſſible means, 
leſt what was intended for his cure may haſten his death; 


But water is no where attended with 
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whereof I have ſeen two inſtances, one of which, indeed, 
happened by my own fault, in not eſtimating the patient's. 
ſtrength with ſufficient caution, and the other by the raſnneſs 
of a ſurgeon, And yet it is aſtoniſhing how great a quantity 
of water, drawn off in this manner, hydropics ſometimes; 
hear to Joſe, with caſe and benefit; as will appear by this ſin - 
A gentlewoman, related to me, of near fifty years of age, 
and of a good ſtrong habit of body, was ſeized with an anaſar- 
cal and aſcitical Dropſy at the ſame time; whereby her belly 
ſwelled to ſuch an exceſſive degree, that when the lay in beg 
ſhe was quite oppreſſed by the weight, When her caſe was 
judged almoſt deſperate, I gave it as my opinion, that the 


only hopes, or rather chance remaining for her life, conſiſted 

in letting out the water by inciſions made in the ſmall bi the 
leg. To this ſhe obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit, ſaying, that 

ſhe was now gone a great way on her journey out of this mi- 


ſerable life, and did not chuſe to go back. But at length ſhe 


2 Þ 


Vas prevailed on by the importunities of her friends; and 2 


ſmall inciſion was made in each leg, in the manner above- 
deſcribed; through which iflucd a gallon of water, at leaſt, 


every day for ten days together. In the mean time, regard 
was had to her ſtomach and ſtrength, Warm fomentations 


were applied to the par ; and ſhe took twice a day a draught 


of infuſion of bitter herbs in water, ſuch as leaves of Roman 


wormwood, leſſer centaury, gentian root, and leſſer carda- 
mom: ſeeds, with an addition of chalybeate wine. And every 
night ſhe drank the following draught, which I have fre- 


quently ordered in hydropic caſes, and found it very effica 


£10us in promoting urine. 5 4 
Take of oxymel of ſquills one drachm and half; ſimple 
_  cinnamon-water an ounce; compound ſpirit of lavender, 
ſyrup of orange - peel, each one drachm; mix. 
_Dhe mended daily, and in time perfectly recovered her for- 
mer ſtate of health. But ſhe was purged with proper cathar- 


_ tics, as ſoon as her ſtrength would bear them. And indeed 


this diſeaſe. requires pretty powerful cathartics,. and a fre- 
quent repetition of them; the chief of which are elaterium, 
calomel, and jalap. Wherefore theſe were given at proper 
intervals; and the other medicines above-mentioned were 
continued daily for a long time; . eſpecially the diuretic. 
draught, which ſhe never omitted for a whole year. After 

this courſe ſhe continued in good health for fave years, at the 
end of which ſhe was ſeized with an acute diſeaſe that carried. 


her off. Upon the whole, I make no doubt, but that that 


deluge: 


deluge of waters Howeds partly from the cellular me 
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partly from the ſack formed by the tendons of the — 


mulſcles and the peritonæum, or — _ nen of the two 
| lamm: of the peritonæum. 


Order brings me now to the tympany. And firſt, that ſpe- 
cies, which, as 1 ſaid above, proceeds from a mortification of 


any of the bowels, is abſolutely incurable :- but that which is. 


occaſioned by air, engendered and pent up in the very inteſ- 
tines, is to be treated with moderate cathartics frequently ad- 
miniſtered, and carminatives, to expel the wind, interpoſed 3 
together with diet of very ea POE geſtion. Likewiſe, bodily 
exerciſe ought not to be neglected ; and it will be of uſe to 
throw up large clyſters of warm water; and alſo, what Celfus 
adviſes, to make ulcers in-ſeveral parts of the belly with a red- 
hot i iron, and keep them running a good while “. But if this 
operation ſhould appear cruel, | it will be proper to 12 en . 
on the abdomen, and repeat them now and the. = 
Ihe aſcites is always a dreadful diſeaſe, whether i its a boo 
on the outſide of the peritonæum, or within it, or, in fine, in 


the cavity of the belly. Now, it is extremely material in this 
caſe, to conſider, what evacuations the patient is capable of 


bearing. For, when he is weak, violent purging is very pre- 
judicial; and the more the ſeroſities are drained out of the in- 
teſtines, the greater quantity of them flows into the belly. 

As ſoon as the phylician obſerves this to happen, he ought to 


deſiſt, and to try to carry off the redundant water by the uri 


nary paſſages. But all diuretics, even ſuch as are accounted 
the moſt powerful, are of uncertain effect in thefe caſes; for 


thoſe which anſwer in one patient, fail in another; wherefore FE 


various ſorts are to be tried. Yet, generally ſ „ thoſe 
into which ſquilla enter, are the moſt efficacious. -'Of- 'theſe 
the chief are, either the draught with oxymel x Ws 'defcri«*+ 
bed, or the freſh root itſelf, ovens in a imall Ls as in 


the following bolus: 


Take of the freſh root as ſauills five or fin grains; fi com- 
pound · powder of arum half a ſeruple; ginger- root five 
grains. Pound them together, and with ſyrup of daunge. 

peel make a bolus, to be taken every morning. 

Or, in fine, vinegar af ſquills, which will be leis diſagree- 


Able to the ſtomach, and e pigs to Hog A if W 


he Wome in ne manner: ee e 
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Tann at lemon - juice fix. drachms z of ſalt enn 

half a drachm: mix, and add of ſimple cinnamon-water 

an ounce and half; ſyrup of orange · peel one em | 

|  ſpirituous water of pepper-mint half an ounce; vin N 

of ſquills a drachm, or a drachm nd eee en a2 

+ draught, to be taken twice a-day. 0 

An infuſion of broom-aſhes is alſo e l 7 | 

phuyſicians upon account of its diuretie quality; and if it be 

mixed with a little wine, it — n make a n en 
drink for the patient. 

Upon this occaſion, I cannot omit recording a very es ; 

able caſe of a lady of quality of my acquaintance. This lady, 

when about fifty years of age, had a hard ſwelling in one fide 


of the abdomen, which, without doubt, was one of the ova- 


ries, grown to a very large ſize; and its lymphatics burſting, 
ſpued out their contents, and gradually formed an aſcites. | 
Purgatives and diuretics of all forts were tried in vain. - She 
was tapped three times, and ſoon filled up again. It dappenel 
at length, that a poor country woman came to ſee her, who, 
obſerving her in great pain from the tenſion of her belly, eaſily 
perſuaded her to take, every day, night and morning, a ſpoon- 
ful of whole muſtard- ſeed, and drink on it half a pint! of a 
decoction of green broom · tops. Aſter three days taking this 
bitter potion in this manner, the found herſelf vaſtly relieved; 
and her thirſt, which was very troubleſome, was entirely ap- 
peaſed. This medicine fometimes gave her ſtools for two or 
three days ſucceſlively, and ſhe made five or fix pints of water 
at leaſt every day. She continued this courſe for twelve 
months, and was cured without any return of the diſeaſe... 
Wherefore Hippocrates | wiſely adviſes phyſicians, to inquire 
even of the lower claſs of people, it they know whos wy wy 
ful for the cure of diſeaſes *. i 
It will perhaps ſeem an uncommon, nd eren dangerous 
practice, to order narcotics in this diſeaſe: but yet they are 
ſometi mes ſo uſeful, that they may be placed among diuretics. 


For, in caſe of great pain, they often promote a diſcharge of : | 


urine ; which effect they produce, in my opinion, purely by 
relaxing the fibres of the renal ducts, which are always con- 
PR" * 3 as will __ of wn eee Wee 
„ = 
A certain FAY Ger, temperate man, of abet * 
pears of * afflicted with an aſcites and ee e toge- 
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there he dsa was owing to a violent blow which he had "4 


received about fix weeks before, in the right hypochondrium- 
The — of his belly daily increaſed, wit very ſevere 
pain, great thirſt, and thick, high-coloured urine, rendered 
in ſmall quantities. The mos powerful diuretics, as Venice - 
ſoap, lixivial falts, balſam of Gilead, nitre, and the like, - 
were preſcribed by another phyfician of great experience and _— 
myſelf; but all in yain : an rong cathartics made the diſ- 
eaſe grow worſe. He was ordered to be tapped,” but his 
| friends would not conſent. Wherefore, as his pain was now 
N become intolerable, and there were no hopes of his life, * 
ü thought of anodynes, in order to procure him ſome eaſe, at | 
leaſt, in his laſt moments. And dp 1 ordered LE |. i 
the following night-draught: „ 
aer permint- water one ounce; fi ſi miple'ci cinnamons 5 
water half an ounce; ſpirituous cinnamon - water two 
drachms; Thebaic tincture forty drops; ley of tartar 
half a drachm ;  fyrup of marſh- mallows one drachm: 
mix. 
This procured him moſt bee! eaſe, wn fre ſleep; - 
to which he had been long a ſtranger; and he made har night, 
at different times, a quart of water at leaſt. This ſudden 
change ſurpriſingly raiſed his ſpirits. And as the patient found, 
that, while his eaie from pain laſted, he had cooderable dif- 
charges both by urine and ſtool; but that he filled up again, 5 
when the effect of the anodyne was over; the ſame draught 3 
was ordered to be repeated every eight hours, and, in a little 
time, it was thought ſufficient to give it but twice a- day. But, 
whereas his appetite was diminiſhed by the conſtant uſe of this 
medicine, he took, once or twice a- day, ſome ſpoonfuls of a 
chalybeate bitter infuſion; without neglecting the paregorie 
draugbt, whenever the pain returned. And this courſe was 
et with ſuch ſucceſs, that, to complete the cure, he was 
ordered pills, compoſed of ſtorax pills one part; Peruvian 
bark two' parts, made up with Chio-turpentine, 0 de taken 
twioe a- day; whereby he perfectly recovered. | 
Dr. Willis * has given a caſe quite fimilar to this, ollen 
I refer the reader; as alſo to what the learned Spon bas pu- | 
bliſhed on the ſame ſubje&t+. For the Dropſy, to the cure of | 
which by twenty bleedings he was an eye-witneſs, as well as 
Amen above- n pom ne be deer to wy OE " 
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the pdetedtarunas heat and 1 — the abdominal | 
Wees, 
Having 1e treated * chinkes! proper to 15 taken in-this 
diſeaſe, it may not be amiſs to ſay a word or two on a ve 
different method of cure, which is, by abſtaining from l 
| kinds of drink for a long time; for even this method has 
had its abettors among the faculty. But certainly, it is ve- 
xy difficult to be ſtrictly purſued, as the patient is generally 
ſubject to exceſſive thirſt; which if he be debarred from 
quenching, he ſuffers ſuch uneaſineſs, that poſſibly he may 
not think life worth purchafing at fo dear a rate. Neverthe- 
leſs, I have known two perſons labouring under a very ſevere 
aſcitical Dropſy, who had reſolution and patience enough 
ſtrictly to practiſe this ſelf-denying method, and were both 
perfectly cured. And their way of aſſuaging their thirſt was, 
by waſhing their mouth and throat with the juice of ſour ap- 
ples, or lemons, and now and then neu a wry {mall 
quantity of it. 
But if the belly cannot be drained of its load of water, ei 
ther by incifions made in the legs, as propoſed in the anaſarca, 
or by any of the other helps above-mentioned ; there will be 
a neceſlity of taking a ſhorter courſe of relieving the patient, 
I I mean, by tapping. For this operation ſometimes preſerves, 
but * kills; and always conſiderably eaſes the pain oc- 
caſioned by the tenſion of the abdomen: beſides which, it has 
this great uſe, that it affords time and PEI: for nn 
niſtering proper medicine. 
851 1 that phyſicians are often wade to this operation, 
grounded chiefly on the following reaſon. It is vain, fay 
they, to let out the water, ſince the injured internal parts 
furniſh a new ſupply of it: moreover, if it be let out by parts 
at different times, the belly ſoon fills up again; but if it be 
drawn off all at once, the patient dies immediately. Now, 
moſt certain it is, that when the bowels are morti hed, the 
payne is paſt all hopes; that letting out the water by parts is of 
no ſervice, and drawing it all off at once was commonly per- 
nicious. Wherefore, in the year 1705, I began to inveſtigate 
the cauſe of ſo great an evil, in order to guard againſt it; and, 
if I am nor miſtaken, it is as follows. By the long diſtenſion 
of the abdomen from the incloſed water, the diaphragm is 
 . thruſt up too high; the muſcles of the belly are ſtretched, the 
"blood flows with greater freedom through the upper blood- 
veſſels, than through the lower; and, in fine, the water, by 
its preſſure, occaſions ſome new bi of the adjacent 
© ee > 
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parts; whence, . upon letting out all the water at once, the 
diaphragm immediately moves lower down, as in its natural 


Rate it uſually does; the blood ruſhes with unuſual impetuo- 


Gty into the lower. or deſcending veſſels, and, by the removal 


of the preſſure, the fibres ſuddenly loſe the extenſion which 


they. had acquired, and the heat which the incloſed water had 


given them: hence ariſes a ſwooning; which returning often, 
and with increaſed violence, throws the patient into cold 


ſweats, and ſoon carries him off. Now, the beſt way of pre- 


venting this fatal conſequence. ſeemed to be, to preſs the belly 
hard with both hands, from the upper part downward, while 


the water was iſſuing; and, after it was all come away, to 


N 


| Iwathe the belly bots with a bandage. 


L reſolved to make the firſt trial of this method in the boſs 5 


pital; and ſoon found a hydropic woman, who was a proper | | 


ſubject for my purpoſe. _ Wherefore ſhe was tapped, and. as 
ſoon as the water began to iſſue from the puncture, I careful- 
ly laid my hands above the navel, one on each fide, and pret> 
ſed the belly downward; and made the ſurgeon do the fame 


thing below that part. But this I obſerved, that, if I took off 


my hands but for a ſingle moment, the patient immediately 
tainted 75 When all the water was drawn off, a piece of 
Hannel, dif Haid 

and then a bandage was rolled tight all over it. To our great 
joy, the experiment ſucceeded according to our wiſhes. The 


patient made water plentifully, her appetite returned, ſhe 


ped in ſpirit of wine, was laid on the abdomen, 


a , 


ſoon gained ſtrength, and was perfectly cured without a re- 


lapſe. Of ſuch conſequence it is to have inveſtigated the true 


cauſes of things. 


boldneſs. .For, in caſes of diſcaſed livers, abſceſſes of the ſto- 


mach, and bad habits of body, there is little or no teaſon to 
hope, that it will be attended with ſucceſs. Wherefore, ſome _ 
precautions are always neceſſary to be uſed before attempting 

it; the moſt material of which are laid down by thoſe 'inge= 


nious ſurgeons,. Mr. Cheſelden * and Mr. Sharp +. 


From that time, not only our own, but alſo foreign phy- 
ſicians have followed this method; and ſometimes, indeed, 
as it frequently happens in new experiments, with too much 


After all, I muſt confeſs, that with what prudence ſoever | 


the phyſician diſcharges his duty, the Dropſy often returns. 
But, that notwithſtanding, a high value ought to be ſet on 


* Anatomy of the Human Body, book iii. chap. 10. 
1 A Treatiſe on the Operations of Surgery, chap. 13. 
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this diſcovery, by means whereof, T have how many Ives 
not only prolonged for ſeveral years, but made Wien eaſy, 
and ſometimes comfortable. Of which truth T could pro- 
duce many examples, but thall content iyfall with the fol- 
lowing one. 
A widow lady, whoſe opulent eſtate ſerved. to render her 
virtues more conſpicuous, fell into an aſcites, in the fifty. firſt 


Fe ear of her age. For this ſhe was tapped z but as ſhe ſoon 
] 


led up again, the operation was repeated once a month for 
the firſt year; and at each tapping, one with another, there 
were drawn off forty-four pints of water. The next year ſhe 
Was likewiſe tapped every month, and the whole quantity, 
e oy divided, made twelve pints each week. The 
third year the quantity of water began to diminiſh, fo that 


| were were but twenty-four pints: for every month. And in 


the fourth and fifth years, and ſeven months of the fixth, in 
which time ſhe underwent thirty tappings, each tapping a- 
| mounted only to fixtcen pints. After the laft time, the be- 


to grow weak and waſte away; and ſhe was ſeized with 


almoſt a conſtant difficulty of breathing, as we obſerve- in a 
Dropſy of the breaſt, attended with frequent faintings; where- 
as before, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, in the in- 
tervals of tapping, ſhe was cheerful in converſation, uſed ex- 
erciſe, and even diyerted herſelf with dancing. But now 
life began to fit heayy upon her, and ſhe died at length a ve- 
ry eaſy death. Now, it is very ſurpriſing, that a human body, 
in that ſpace of time, could furniſh ſuch a vaſt quantity of wa- 
ter, to wit, one thouſand nine hundred and twenty pints ; 

and it is my opinion, that this water was firſt collected in the 


ovaries, In es this good lady, for the information of po- 


ſterity, ordered by her will, that the following Engliſn infcrip- 
tion mould be 10 8 8 on her monument. # 


Here lies Dame MAR x Pact, 
Relict of Sir GREGORY PAGE, Baronet. 
Sbe departed this life March iv. MDCCXXVIIL. 

In the Ly1 year of her age. 
In LXVII months ſhe was tapped L XVI times, 
Had taken away CCXL gallons of water, 
mi our ever repining at her caſe, 
| 5 ever tearing the dog l 
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And this monument is now to be ſeen in Bunbill- Fields 
Equally 
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pronounced the caſe incurable, becauſe ſhe ſeemed not to have 
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ber abdomen was as much diſtended as if ſhe; had been far 


gone with child. At this juncture ſhe married, in hopes that 
a huſband would prove her. beſt phyſician. But it happened pj 


Equally remarkable, but happier i in the event, is the kk | 
contained i in the following account. A maiden gentle woman 
of ſeventeen years of age, obſerved that her belly ſwelled 
gradually, and that ſhe made but little urine. She took vari- 
ous medicines, but ſtill grew worſe for a whole year; when + 


quite otherwiſe; the Dropſy went on increaſing for thres 
years, when it came to that height, that there. was reaſon to 


fear her belly would burſt. Her pain becoming now intolera ? 
ble, ſhe deſired me to order her to be tapped by a ſurgeon + 7 
the hoſpital, who was ſaid to have good ſucceſs in that opera- 
tion, in order to give her ſome caſe at leaſt. Whereupony 
as I did not careto be thought to killa patient, whom I could + 
not cure, I told her, that it could not be. done in ſo emaciated - 

a body without extreme danger. However: the miſerable pa; 


tient {till continuing to urge me with earneſt intreaties, not 


abandon her to conſtant tortures and a lingering death,! 


granted. her requeſt; and at one tapping, managed in thi 
manner above deſcribed, there were drawn off fixty pints 
clear water, quite free from any offenſive ſmell. From that 
time ſne gathered ſtrength. daily, the diſeaſe never returned: 


and at the end of ten months ſhe was een of 2 luſty boyz | 


and has ſince had ſeveral children. 


tion is, that it is much ſafer, under proper reſtrictions, to 


out the water, than to wait till it. burſts the belly, and come | 
forth. For this caſe ſometimes happens, and is always ata 


tended with the utmoſt danger. However, I baye ſeen one 
inſtance of a recovery from it, in a woman, to whom I wa 
called. Her belly was ſo vaſt] ſtretched with water, that 


ſtrength enough to bear the proper evacuations: but I was 


% 


7 


In ſine, a ſtrong argument for the 9 0 of this op a. 


ſtaken. For, in a few days, hearing that ſhe was till alive, | bs 


made her another viſit, and was much ſurprizcd on ſeeing two _ 


vellels full of water, one containing twelve pints nearly, 


near the fame place; thus nature wiſely, divided her remedy, 


and allowed it two days to operate. As I now. found, the Par ; 

tient exceſſively weak and faint, I ordered her nothing 1 inward- 

ly but CE; ; 9 5 3 N to news (hs abdomen _ 
98 D222 he erns with 


the other ſix. The firſt quantity came away in one day 5 
through a crack in the abdomen. near the navel; and the ſe- 
cond iſſued the next day from another crack, which happened 


- 
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with ſpirit of wine; and, withal made my prognoſtic that 
ſhe would ſoon die. But, mulieri, ne mortuæ quidem, vix 


- credendum eſt; I was miſtaken a fecond time; for I ſaw 


her ſome months afterwards, quite recovered; nor did ſhe 
ever relapſe, as far as I could learn; and the cracks and 
burſtings of her belly united, without any other application 
„ HET OS Ct ee og OS ee 

I cloſethis long chapter with the e a caſe, whereby 
it will appear, that nature ſometimes employs a very different 
method from that above deſcribed, to eaſe herſelf of her load. 
1 attended a certain merchant for an aſcitical Dropſy, with 


another phyſician of great experience; and, after trying the 


uſual remedies to no purpoſe, we reſolved upon the paracen- 
teſis, as the ultimare reſource. Accordingly the operation was 

erformed, and about twenty pints of thin clear water were 
drawn off, In a few'weeks his belly filled again. Whereuponj 


wee agreed to meet the furgeon the next morning, in order to 


draw off the water by a ſecond tapping. As ſoon as we came 
to the patient, he looked at us, and ſmiled; faying, that he 


| had no occafion for any ſort of aſſiſtance; and ſtripping off 


the clothes, he ſhewed his abdomen, which was ſoft and re- 


” axed. At this we were vaſtly ſurpriſed, and having aſked 


him, if be had had any kind of evacuation in the night, he aſ- 
fured-us that he had had none, either by ſtool, urine, or ſweat, 
more than uſual. Wherefore all the water muſt have been 
abſorbed by the glands and capillaries of the peritonæum and 
Adjacent membranes. But afterwards this patient very impru- 
dently committed himſelf to the care of a certain quack, 
who, to prevent a return of the diſeaſe, gave him very ſtrong 


 Eathartics, which ſo exhauſted him, that he ſoon died con- 


mptive. Yet, upon diſſection, there was little or no water 

und in the abdomen. © e e 
Anatomiſts have long fince diſcovered, that water is ab- 
ſorbed from the belly into the circumjacent parts. For if a 
pint of warm water be injected, through a ſmall wound, in- 


to the abdomen of a live dog, and his abdomen be laid 


open a few hours afterwards, not a ſingle drop of the wa- 
ter will be found therein. Thus, as Hippocrates has juſtly 


obſerved, every part of the body, both outward and inward, 


is perſpirable*.” But I refer the reader to the peruſal of what 
the learned Dr. Abraham Kaave has publiſhed on this ſubject, 
who demonſtrates that the humours are admitted into, and 


aver xa) dere iu i v rapes, Epidem. vi. 
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of the Dilcaſes of the Liv "gr 
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AHE Liver} is ; liable Þ a erp many © diſeaſes; docanſs — 


affections of this organ are for the molt part owing to 
the bile, which may be vitiated ſeveral ways. But the moſt 


common of all is the jaundice; and às what authors have 


vritten on this diſtemper has not given me thorough ſatisfac- 
tion, I think e to Ms * fome care into Its na- 


* 1 q g Þ 
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-The bile is is a 18 of 10 "I "_ ib, a mixture of ail, 
Inden and ſalt, both volatile and fixed, ſeparated from the 


blood, in the liver, for various uſes of the animal body. And, 


as the blood itſelf may be vitiated many ways, it is no won- 
der, that this humour is ſometimes rendered unfit for its offi- 
ces. Now, it is often faulty by its lentor or viſcidity, and 
ſometimes alſo by its exceſſive chinneſz. In the firſt caſe, the 
ſecretory glands of the bile are obſtructed, and the ſmall quan- 

tity of it that is ſecreted, ſtagnates in the hepatic duQts; 
whence the liver grows bard, and under its tunicle are form- 
ed whitiſh concretions, reſembling hard ſoap. But this dif- 


_ eaſe ariſes, not only from the viſcidity of the bile, whereby it 


ſtops in its paſſage, but alſo from its want of due conſiſtence. 
For here the volatile ſalt, which is one: of the compounding 
principles of the bile, over- abounds; whence the bile becomes 
too thin, hot, and irritating to the inteſtines. ' Tn the former 


caſe, the body is too coſtive, and the fæces are hard, and of 


clay- colour; in the latter a diarrhcea, attended with a fever 
and thin yellow ſtools, conſtantly teaſes the patient. Perſons 


3 5 


* 


who ſpend their lives in a ſedentary manner, without proper 


* In a book, entitled, Perſpiratio; dicta Hippocrati | per uni- 
TRY corpus anatomice Wuftrata. Leyden, 1738. | 


exerciſe, 


= 
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+ are moſt liable, to the former; becauſe the oily part 
of the bile grows too thick and viſcid for want of a due pro- 
portion of falt: and thoſe who render their faculties uſeleſs, by - 
and drinking ſpirituous Hquors, e 
ly mo expoſed to the latter. | 
But there is another ſpecies of Jaundice, owin to a very dif- wn” 
ferent cauſe from thoſe above deſcribed, and | ep is, to ner- 
vous ſpaſms; when the ſubtile, elaſtic fluid of the nerves, by . - 
becoming too acrid and irritating, conſtringes the bile-ducts 
to a degree of hindering its paſſage through the liver; and 
conſequently it muſt remain in che blood, and thence be 
thrown on the different parts of the body. That ſomething 
of this ſame kind follows upon violent colic pains, and the 
bite of the viper, we have ſhewn in another place. 
I muſt alſo obſerve, that there ſometimes happens another 
for of. conſtriction, occaſioned by the ſcirrhoſity of the abdo- 
minal glands; in which caſe, though the liver and gall-blad- 
der be loaded with bile, yet no part of it can paſs into the in- 
teſtines; of which I formerly faw a remarkable inſtance in 
the hoſpital. It was in a working man of forty- two years of 
age, who, five months after recovering from an acute fever, N 
_ ſeized with an inflammation in the right hypochondrium, 
of which, when he. was reheved, he fell into an obſtinate 
Jaundice, with  coſtiveneſs and clayey ſtools, and died in a 
ſhort time. Upon opening the eee found four 
pounds of pure blood, in appearance at leaſt, floating in it. 
We wondered whence. this blood proceeded, but — obſers 
ved ſome little membranes, which ſeemed to be the pieces of a 
burſted fack; and the omentum was mortified in this place. 
The panoreas was not only ſcirrhous, but alſo cancerous; for, 
upon cutting into it, there flew out into the ſurgeon's face 
ſome drops of ſeroſity, of ſo acrid and corroſive a nature, 
that they, burnt the ſkin like oil of vitriol. The ſpleen was 
ſcirrhous . likewiſe; The gall-bladder was very large, and 
full of bile; not yellow, but of a dark green, and too viſcid. 
There was no ſcirrhoſity in the liver; but, in what part ſoever 
it was cut, the ſame ſort of bile iſſued. In ſine, we obſerved, 
that every part of the body, membranes, fat, glands, nayy 
the very ſubſtance of the ribs, was of a yellow hue, except 
the 1 fibres alone, which were not in the leaſt tinged. 
Upon preſſing the gall- bladder with the fingers, we could not 
force one drop of bile into the. en for at che union of the 


„ Mechanical Account of Poilons, fay't, 
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at Anil with the cyſtic,” e. 1 Was: ſo raſtly | 
ſtraitened, that it would not admit” a ſtyle, And my rea- 
ſon for relating, this caſe is, to, make appear, from how - 


_ different cauſes, and ſome of theſe 2 this diſeaſe 


riſe. 1285 
2 ſeaſe attended with ſuch a variety of circumſtances, 
Wes different methods of cure. Incaſe of coſtiveneſs with 


aſh- coloured or whitiſh ſtools, ſaponaceous medicines, both 


alone, and joined with rhubarb, are neceflary. When the 
belly is too looſe, the looſeneſs is rather to be moderated than 
end vhich is beſt done by rhubarb with the admixture 
of an anodyne. But paregorics are never more proper in 
this diſeaſe, than in thoſe caſes which we have ſaid to be o- 
ing to a conſtriction of the biliary ducts by nervous ſpaſms, 
But in every kind of Jaundice, attended with actual inflam- 
mation, blood i is to be drawn; and, generally ſpeaking; A vo- 
mit is to be given. 

This inflammation frequently ſuppurates, and turns toavo- 
mica; from which, if pure white matter iſſues, it is a pro- 
miſing ſign; becauſe the evil lies in the tunicle or outward 


membrane, But if the whole ſubſtance of the liver is con- 


ſumed by it, the patient labours under a flow fever and 
anxiety for a gooc while, and then dies. This cruel diſeaſe 
is very frequent in the Eaft-Indies, as 1 have been affüred by 
travellers; and is ſometimes cured by applying a cauſtic to 
the part, and letting out the humour. But the ulcer muſt be | 
kept open a conſiderable time, as in the caſe of iſſues. This 
diſeaſe is taken notice of by the learned Bontius, who gives a 


| method of cure, not much unlike that aboye-deſcribed *. 
And Celſus obſerves, that the fame method was formerly 


practiſed by ſome phyſicians. 
Laſtly, far correcting the bile itſelf, nothing i is more uſe- 
ful than the following draught.” 


Take of lemon-juice fix drachms; of falt of wormwood = 


half a drachm; of ſimple cinnamon-water one ouncez 
of double. refined ſugar one ſeruple; mix. 
And it will be of ſervice likewiſe, in eile of a looſeneſs, if its 
irritating qualit N be duly checked by opiates. Upon the fame 
principle, Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, Len in Bath or Spa- 
F, 18 a very good medicine. | 


* 


* 55 Hiſt. Nat. et Medic 2 Orin, K Eb. ü. = 6 | 
X Lib. iv. cap. 8. | F) 3 
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tell, and colour of honey; and that it is not a diſeaſe of the 
kidneys, as has been generally thought, but of the liver, I 
think I have proved elſewhere beyond contradiction *. I ſhall 


will contribute much towards ſtopping that flux. 
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The Diabetes is an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, of the taſte, . 


here avoid a repetition of what I then faid on that head; and 


o 


which is made thus 


ſhall only add one medicine more, viz. aluminated whey, 


. Take four pints of milk, - boil it a little, and turn it with - 


.-» three drachms of alum. _ STR 
If four ounces of this be taken three times a- day at leaſt, it 


4 


1 5 


Now, if it be aſked, whence can fo great a quantity of Was 


ter be ſupplied, as is diſcharged in this diſtemper? my anſwer 


is, that we find by eaſy experiments, that certain bodies ſome. 


times attract, and imbibe the watery particles floating in the 


air; whereby they are more or leſs increaſed in bulk and 


weight. Thus the ſalt of tartar, expoſed to moiſt air, in- 


creaſes ſo prodigiouſly, that a ſingle pound of it, duly calcined, 


1 


yet more prudent in this particular; for, after a debauch, they 


wells to ten pounds weight. Therefore why may we not ſay, 


that ſome of the vapours of the ambient air enter into the hu- 
man body, when properly diſpoſed to receive them; and 
theſe, being added to the ſeroſities, which are to be conveyed 
to the kidneys, and there ſecreted, increaſe their quantity? 
Upon which account, as cold and moiſt air is very improper 


go into a warm and dry , 5 we 
In fine, in order to account for the infrequency of this diſ- 


for perſons in this diſtemper; ſo they ought, if practicable, to 


eaſe among the ancients, which was ſuch, that Galen ſays he 
ſaw it but twice only+;. I am of opinion, that this proceeded 
from their manner of living, ſo very different from ours. For 


I have ſaid, that this diſeaſe moſt frequently happens to thoſe, 


who, without due exerciſe, indulge themſelves in drinki 


vinous liquors; and then quench their thirſt ariſing from theſe, 
by too great a quantity of ſuch as are cooling. ae the 
ancients, though perhaps too much addicted to wine, were 


/ 


* 


Mechanical Account of Poiſons, eſſay i. 
+ De locis affectis, lib. „ ok 
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rovitned to temperance by degrees cooling their bodics gra- 
dually, and quenching their thirſt with warm n drinks, or ſüch, 
at leaſt, as were not PO colds 
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Bine 1 poeed to e cure of the diſeaſes of the ld. 
neys and bladder; it will be proper to premiſe a fer 
things concerning theſe diſeaſes; the nature of which does not 
ſeem to have been explained by medical writers with ſufficient 
perſpicuity; though tlie ene of this e is very 1 ma- 
terial for the cure: | 

I well remember; and have mentioned. it upon anocher oc- 
eaſion *, that the diſſection of a boy about five years old, who 
died of ſevere nephritie pains, at which I aſſiſted many years 
fince, afforded me an opportunity of obſerving the various de- 
grees by which the human calculus had acquired the hardneſs 
of ſtone, For the kidneys and ureters were quite ſtuffed, with 
a calculous matter; and it was very inſtructive, - to fee the 
different degrees of eoneretion in the ſeveral parts of it, from 
a clear limpid water to a milky liquor, which ſhot into ſlen- 
der branchy cryſtals; _ theſe Ng A a hard 
friable ae 

Helmont, well verſed in ebymical experiments; "RT (and 
I think not without reaſon), that the matter of the calculus is 
a certain tartar formed in the kidneys by a preternatural coa- 
gulation. For this opinion ſeems to be confirmed by the ana- 
lyſis of the ſtone made by fire, and compared with that 2 
tartar from Rheniſh wine. This experiment was made b ee 
ingenious Dr. Stephen Hales 2, whs found in tartar of 
niſh wine, that the third part of the whole maſs is an elaſtic 
air; and that above halt the calculus conſiſted of the ſame 
ſort of airz which rann of air he could never find 1 in 
any other bodies. 

Therefore, may we not conj ;efture with probability, that 
the proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is tartarous One e 


* Influence of th Jun 5 ron.” p. 139. 


See Supplementorum paradoxum numero criticum- 
t Sigtient n vol. i. p. 184, and 193 . 
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out of the blood into the ſmall ducts of the lianeys? Forit 
is the nature of thefe ſalts to contain and impriſon a conſider- 
able quantity of that ſubtile matter, which the illuſtrious 


Newton has ſhewn, beſides its other properties, to be the 


cauſe of the coheſion of bodies®. Thus the calculus is a ſub- 


ſtance compoſed of earth, and a very large ſhare of air, con- 
creted in the renal ducts; and either remains therein, or drops 


down into the urinary ere Upon the whole, I have been 


the more particular on this head, in order to ſhew the ſever 
ral ways of treating this diſtemper. 

And firſt, to prevent thoſe ſalts from ſhooting into eng 
| ep ſalts ſeem to be extremely proper. Next, to keep the 
eryſtals from coaleſcing into a —— ſubſtance, oily medi- 
eines are very-ethcacious. And this rule ought always to take 
place with regard to diet as well as medieines. 

But when calculous concretions are actually formed in the 


kidneys and are to be brought away by the ureters, the caſe. 


requires very prudent management. It is a very common er- 
ror in practice, to give ſtrong, forcing diuretics, with an 
imaginary view of driving out the gravel with the urine; 
whereas, this intention is anſwered with greater ſafety, in moſt 


_ caſes, by relaxing and lubricating medicines; eſpecially „ 


in caſe of violent pain, bleeding be premiſed, and anodynes 
interſperſed. For a ſtone is never forced out, while the pa- 
tient is in great torture; though, when the pain ceaſes, 1 it{ome- 


. 


times comes away unexpectedly, and almoſt of its own ac- 


cord, with the urine. And the reaſon of this is, that pain 
conſtringes the fibres of the parts, which reſume their natu- 
ral ſtate, and perform their functions properly, when the 
troubleſome ſenſation is over. Wherefore, three or four 


grains of opium, diflolved in five or fix ounces of the common 


decoction, may be given by way of clyſter, which will great- 
ly relieve the pain, and ſometimes procure, greater advanta- 
ges. However, there are eonjunctures, after the pain is aba- 
ted, when powerful diuretics may be adminiſtered; but with 


| this precaution, that, as ſoon as they have had their effect, 


they are no Jonger to be continued. 

All chis time the body ſhould be ue kept onen; 
wherefore, in caſe of coſtiveneſs, it will be expedient to give 
a turpentine clyſter, and ſometimes to purge gently with in- 
fuſion of ſena and manna; but OW cathartics are to be 
ide . | , 


See the Life of Mr. Boyle, - prefixed to his works p. 70. | 
„„ e 
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Of the lubricating medicines above-mentioned, the chief 
are, oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of marſh-mallows,. emul- 
ſions made with almonds, and the like; to which may be 
added, the uſe of the warm bath: but, among the powerful 


* " 


diuretics, turpentine and ſoap are the beſt. 


Such is the courſe to be purſued in the paroxyſm of the | 


_ diſeaſe. But out of it the patient ſhould uſe bodily exerciſe, 
eſpecially riding every day, but fo as not to fatigue : his food 


ſhould be mild, and of eaſy digeſtion; and his drink either 
ſmall wine and water, or new foft ale, which will be render- 
ed better and wWholeſomer, if ground-ivy leaves be infuſed in 
it, while it is working. Mead is likewit: a proper drink; for 


A 


honey is an excellent diuretic. A ſpoonful alſo of honey in 


a glaſs or two of the infuſion of marſh-mallows roots is an ad- 
mirable cleanſer of the kidneys, if uſed for a conſtancy. The 
wines ought to be the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt that can be had, 
and the ligheſt ; cleareſt river or running water is preferable 
to all other. For, as Pliny ſays, “ thoſe ſprings are particu- 
« larly condemned, the waters gf which line the veſſels in 
ert F * n 1 


. which they are boiled with thick er s“. 


e pri cre hold e en 6 nth ja 
into a courſe of powerful diuretics, wath. 2 view of prevents 
ing the gravel from concreting in the Hue + becauſe, what- 
ever great things may, be faid of this ſprt of medicines by ig: 
norant pretenders, they certainly injure. the parts by Wer heat 


„ 


and acrimony. Nor can I avoid obſeryipg, though I am ex- 


tremely ſorry for the occaſion, that ſome gentlemen, of the 


faculty a few years ſince acted a part much beneath their cha- 
rater, firſt, in ſuffering themſelves to be impoſed on, and 
then, in encouraging the legiſlature to purchaſe an old wo- 
man's medicine at an exorbitant price; by vouching, that it 


was capable of breaking the ſtone in the bladder, and bring- 


ing away the fragments with the urine. This medicine is a 

compoſition. of ſoap and line made of different ſhells, which 
every body knows to be highly cauſtic. And while the-ſcheme 
was carrying on, ſome ſtones, cut out of the bladders of pa- 
rients who had uſed the medicine, were very. induſtriouſly 
handed about, as a teſtimony of its lithontriptic quality; be- 
cauſe theſe ſtones had inequalities, and holes here and there 
in their ſurface, which were aſſerted to be eroſions made by 
the medicine. But thoſe gentlemen ought to have known, 


| that ſtones are ſometimes naturally formed in the bladder with 


Lo nut Few a CS 
. 


Nat. Hiſt, lib. xxxi. cap. 3. | 
„ fach 
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ſuch incqualities and pits on their ſurface, as may be miſta- 
ken for real eroſions: ſeveral examples of which have fallen 
under my own obſervation. So great is nature's variety in 

forming calculous concretions, But, upon this ſubject, I refer 
the reader to a very uſeful book, publiſhed ſome years fince 
by a ſkilful anatomiſt and phyſician z in which both the mit: 
chiefs done by this medicine, and the artifices employed to 
bring it into vogue, are ſet in a clear light ® 


Now, whereas ſuch vaſt encomiums were beſtowed on this 
new medicine, as it was then called; it is no way ſtrange 
that our legiſlature ſhould defire to purchaſe the manner of 
making it at almoſt any price, in order to publiſh it for the 
| benefit of the commonwealth. And indeed the purchaſe re- 
dounds as much to their honour, as it does to the diſcredit of 
their adviſers; who ought to have known, that things endow- 
ed with ſuch a corroſiye quality, as to be able to diſſolve the 
ſtone, could not lodge in the bladder without injuring that 
organ. Upon the whole, that compoſition, under due ma- 
nagement, may be of ſome ſervice in expelling grayel by the 
urinary paſſages ;' but it will never be able to break calculi of 
the hardneſs of ſtone; and beſides, its long continued uſe muſt 
be attended with great danger, for the reaſons above given. 
And as for its ſubſtitute, the ſoap-leys, though it be a medi- 
cine of a more commodious form for taking; yet it will not 
proye much ſafer in its conſequences, for the ſame reaſons. 
Nevertheleſs, as nothing ought to be diſguiſed, no truth 
concealed, in a matter of ſuch moment; I think proper to 
take notice of what the learned Dr. Robert Whytt of Edin- 
burgh found by experiments relating to the preſent inquiry g. 
For that gentleman, after ſeriouſly conſidering the inconve- 
niencies, and ſometimes the miſchiefs alſo, of this celebrated 
ſpecific, reſolved to omit the ſoap, and try what virtues lime- 
water might have in diflolying the calculus. ' His firſt experi- 
ments were made on ſeveral fragments of calculi with lime- 
water from common quick-lime; and afterwards reſolving to 
try the power of animal-lime, he repeated them with lime- 
water made with oyſter-ſhells and cockle-ſhells well calcined, 
by pouring ſeven or cight pints of water on one pound of the 
freſh-calcined ſhells. 'The experiments ſucceeded with both 
ſorts Jie he ſoon found, that the oyſter and cockle-ſhell lime · 
water poſſeſſed a much greater power of diſſolving the calcu- 


* Parſon's Deſcription of the human urinary blagder, &c. 
4 Medical Eflays, Edinburgh, vol. v. eflay 69. 
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Jus than that of ſtone-lime. Then he propoſes the method 
of drinking the ſhell lime · water, the quantity of which 1 


amount gradually to four pints every day for adults, and for 

children leſs in proportion: and he rene with inſtances 

of the bappy effects of this method. 
His whole diſſertation is very well worth the. peruſe. And 


| I have given this ſhort account of his method with the greater 


leaſure, becauſe an eminent phyſician, ere in London, late-' 
y aſſured me, that he .cured a certain: merchant, who was 
grievouſly afflicted with the ſtone, by this very method ; 
whereby he diſcharged by urine a great number of - ſmall 
ieces, ſome like the coats, others like ſmall nuclei of ſtones. 
Bar! it is never to be expected, as I have faid above, that 


ſtones, which have 9 a degree of hardneſs little infe- 
rior to flint, can be broken or G Na by ay; mate 


whatſoever. 

Therefore I hexnly congratulate my fellow-citizens, upon 
the {kill and dexterity of our ſurgeons, who have invented a 
new way of cutting for the ſtone with greater ſafety and diſ- 
patch *. For now, not only children and youths, but /alſo 
perſons advanced in years, may ſubmit to this operation with- 


out great danger: and in caſe the ſtone prove too big to be 


extracted without tearing the neck of the bladder, it is now 
no longer neceſſary to ſplit the ſtone (before the extraction); 
the invention of which is aſcribed to Ammonius, a Greek 


1 who from and was "names ne he 
W | 
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IHE diſeaſes of he Eyes have 8 werde of b . | 

cal writers with ſuch care, that I think it almoſt unne- 
cellar to ſay any thing here concerning them. Among tho 
ancients Celſus þ in particular, and among the moderns Pletn- 
pius 9, have moſt 1 f N cinen ae ee 


dee Cheſelden's Anatomy, chap. yi. of the glth. edition. 


; 2 Celſus, lib, vii, cap. 26. | Lib. vi. cap. 6. 
| $ Ophthalmographia, Lovan, 1659 è nͤ 
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| 1 The Fl indeed was . of AY 1 of the 
Greek phyſicians. and . which are not come down to 
us, and out of which he ſelected ſeveral very good medicines 
with great judgment: and the latter has made uſe of all 
modern diſcoveries, to improve the practical part. To theſe 
two authors I would add a book, compoſed y two eminent 5 
mathematicians in which Sxery thing relating to viſion is ex- 
plained with: great perſpicuity*. And Dr. Porterfield's dif- 
alex in on this fſubje& + are extremely worthy of a een 

ru 

Wherefore 1 ſhall content myſelf with making a few te⸗ 
marks on ſome very conſiderable diſeaſes of the eyes, the na- 
ture of Which has not been e eee 255 the . 
en of een, | . | 


SECTION 1 


402 THE corre Sensus. 


What the Greeks named de Pa and the Latin writers af 
the lower ages expreſſed by the barbarous word Gutta Serena, 
s a very ſevere diſeaſe, and of very difficult cure. It proceeds 
from various cauſes, of which the moſt common is an ob- 
ſtruction gradually formed in the arteries of the retina by a 
Hzy blood. For, the conſequence of this obſtruction is, that 
—4 rays of light, which ſhould depict the images of objects on 
the bottom of the eye, falling on theſe dilated blood - veſſels, 
produce no effect; whence the ſight is either diminiſhed, or 
entirely loſt, according to the degree of the obſtruction. A- 
gain, this diſcaſe is ſometimes owing to a palſy of the nerves - 
of this fame membrane; as it in ſome meaſure deſtroys their 
ſenſibility; whereby che impulſe of the corpuſcles of light on 
them is not ſufficient to make them tranſmit objects to the 
brain. In ſine, I have obſerved, that this ſpecies of blind- 
neſs is alſo occaſioned by a preſſure on the optic nerves, either 
by the extravaſation of a glutinous humour, or by a hard tu 
| mour formed upon the place, where they pals from their tha- _ 
. Emi into the eyes; whereby the paſſage of the N ſpirits 

to . brain i is totally air recptelt 


OE 7 7 5 3 Syſtem of Optics, be Robert Smith, L. L. D. 
- withfan Effay upon diſtin and indiſtinct Viſion, by James Ju- 
rin, M. D. Cambridge, 1738. 
. + See Medical Eſſays, publiſhed at en vol. ili. F. 160. 
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go many dhe «665406 acident to tl 
diſeaſe. + Let us now conſider how to n this otgaiy 


which has ſo "great a ſhare in men life uſeful and agree f 


able. © 
And, Firſt we auß e End r te didingulthy the * 
veral ſpecies of the Gutta Serena ee a theie 
good and bad ſymptoms. * 5 * 
Wherefore a gradual Riatatioaf the odbith isafi ig of a 
bbſtruction in the blood - veſſels by a fizy blood. For this di- 


latation is the work of nature, in order that the detriment - 


which the fight ſuffers by many of the rays of light falling 
on the ſmall. "oh, inſtead of the nervous fibrillze, may be 


compenſated by taking in à greater number of theſe rays. 


Hh the palſy of the nerves, with which they are frequent- 
ly ſtruck at once, ſeldom or never occaſions this dilatation. 


But the prefſure on the optic nerve, either by an extravaſated 


humour, or a tumour gradually increaſing, is attended with 
a wider pupil for the aforefaid reaſon. 


Upon this principle it is, that the ſecond and third ſhocked 


of the Gutta Serena may be deemed incurable. For what 


medicine can be adequate to the removal of a ſudden relaxa« . 


tion of the nerves, or of a load of extravaſzted humours, or a 
tumour formed within the ſkull, which are rendered inacceſ. 
ſible by their very ſituation? Wherefore it is only the firſt 
ſpecies of this blindneſs that is curable. Unleſs there may, 


perhaps, be ſome faint hopes of relieving that ſort which pro- 


ceeds from a palſy of the retina, by antiparalytic medicines z 


of. which the 3 are aromgtics, ee and the 
fœtid gums. 


But it is time to come fo the cure, whith. in general, con- 


ſiſts in removing the obſtruction of the veſſels, and correQting 


the lentor of the blood. Wherefore, firſt of all, blood is to 


be drawn both from the arm and the jugular, and to be re- 
peated according to' the degree of the diſeaſe. And it will be 


of uſe to apply cupping-glaiſes, with deep ſcartfications under | 


the occiput, in order to let out blood this way from the la- 
teral ſinuſes of the brain. Then it will be neceffary to give 
cathartics, eſpecially ſuch as purge groſs humours. But as 


nothing is found more powerful than quiekſilver for inciding 


and expelling groſs and viſcid humours, it will be very proper 
to join calomel to other catharties; or rather to take it by 
itſelf, and a few hours after it ſome gentle purgative. 

And this method often ſucceeds, when the diſeaſe is begin- 
1 or recent: but if it be of ſome — requires a 


more 


l 85 
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more powerful treatment, that is à plentiful ſalivation, raif- 
ed by mercurials, taken inwardly in ſmall quantities, and ar 
ſhort intervals. For mercury, by its extraordinary weight 
and diviſibility into extremely minute globulusy penetrates into 
the inmoſt receſſes of the body, ſcours the glands and veſſels, 
and carries off the ſordes by the moſt convenient outlet. 
J made the firſt trial of this courſe on poor patients in the 
hoſpital, when I was a young practitioner, and afterwards on 
others, who thereby recovered their ſight; for which I was 
complimented by the phyſicians, who till then had looked on 
2 the diſeaſe as incurable, eſpecially, if confirmed by time. 
Now, the motive which determined me to try the effect of + 
this courſe was, that I had found, by the laws of oprics, that 
certain corpuſcles, floating in the aqueous humour of the eye, 
* could not be the cauſe of this diſeaſe, according to the com- 
N mon opinion; becauſe they muſt be too near the bottom © 
the eye to be able to depict their image there. Wherefore, 
there was a neceſſity of ſeeking ſome other cauſe;; and whe- 
ther I have found the true one, is entirely ſubmitted to ma- 
thematicians. For my part, I cannot help thinking, that this 
invention is a remarkable inſtance of the great uſe_of true 
mathematical knowledge towards eſtabliſhing a right method 
of practice. | V 


« 
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Or Tn CATARACT: 


The Cataract, by the Greeks named aaa, by the an- 
cient Latins Suffuſio, and by the moderns CataraQta, is an 
opacity of the cryſtalline humour, which from tranſparent is 

generally changed to a greyiſh colour; whereby the paſſage- 
of the rays of light to the bottom of the eye is intercepted. 
Phyficians in all former ages were of opinion, that this ſpe- 

. cies of blindneſs was owing to a membrane preternaturally 
growing before the cryſtalline humour, and covering its ante- 
rior ſurface in the manner of a veil; and that the fight was 
reſtored by depreſſing this membrane with a needle, But the 
erroneouſneſs of this opinion has been at length diſcovered and 
demonſtrated in this century. For in the diſſection of eyes, 
both of perſons who had been afflicted with CataraCts, and 


had never been couched, and of others on whom the opera: 


pacity of the cryſtalline humour or lens Was found to 00 me ; 


< Faris, 1758. 
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tion had been performed with-ſucceſs: es was hot the leaſt . 
appearance of a membrane, but the dryneſs, hardneſs, and o- 2 
cauſe of the diſeaſe *. 4 Fo 

However, I muſt nor omit taking notice, "UN 2 . mem / 
brane has been ſometimes found, though the caſe be very 
rare +: an inſtance of which has been lately ſhewn me by our 


excellent anatomiſt Dr. Thomas Lawrence, in an elegant pre- 
paration of a child's eye injected by him; in Which there 


plainly appeared a membranous expanſion that covered the pu- 
pil, and had its blood - veſſels filled with the injection. And 
hence I draw this general inference, that although i it be very | 
certain, that, i in moſt caſes of this diſcaſe, it is the cryſtalline | 
humour that is removed out of its place by the operation bet ; 
it may ſometimes happen, that the needle depreſſes a mem-. Y 
brane which by ſome accident was grown hard and opaque... 
Upon the whole, the hand of a {kilful ſurgeon is the only 
remedy in this diſorder. But the operator ought to wait for a 
certain degree of ripeneſs of the Cataract, and give attention E- 
to other circumſtances; in order to determine the time of „ 
performing the e with r an. a Are of ad- — 
Wl 6 og 
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The ee or 8 3 in the eye, is 9 a trou- 
bleſome diſeaſe, which is more or leſs offenſive to the ſight, 
according to the greater or leffer portion of the tranſparent 
part of the cornea affected by it. For ſometimes it fixes on 
the exterior ſurface only of this membrane, ſometimes on 
the interior; and ſometimes, 1 in fine, it runs more or leſs deep 
into it. | 

It is mat commonly the 8 eee ee by 
the extravaſation ot humours between the membranes of this 
tunicle; and particularly in the fake by the NS | 
of puſtules upon this part. : 

I have made uſe of two methods of cure fie this diſorder : 
of the ſight; the . in the outward ſort, the other in the i _ ” 


* See Antoine, Maitre—Jan, Tri raits Jes E e de Torll. 
Troyes, 10 5 
+ See Hiſtoire et Memoipes de PAcademie Royal des Sclen- 
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ward. 1 In the former caſe, I ordered the following pow 


Take of common glaſs any quantity. Pound it in a mor- 
tar into a very fine powder: then add an equal quantity 


of white ſugar-candy, and levigate the mixture on a 


1 


Is < | | | | | 
A little of this powder, put into the eye with the quill 
every day, e abſterges, and wears off the ſpot by its 
inciding quality. The other method above- mentioned of re- 


moving this ſpeck, is, to order a dexterous ſurgeon to pare it 


cautiouſly every day with a knife; for this tunicle is compo- 
ſed of ſeveral lamellæ, one over another, and has thickneſs 


enough to bear paring off ſome of its parts. I have ſeen ſe- 
veral inſtances of cures by the eye-powder; but the paring 
off the cornea has not ſucceeded with me above once or 
twice. However, it is better to try a doubtful remedy than 


* 


none. 
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| T have hardly any thing of great moment to propoſe con- 
cerning the reſt of the ſenſes; except a few hints relating to 


the organ of ſmelling. For as daily experience convinces us 


of the great power of ſcents, both to do harm and good; I 


think it may be of uſe to give ſome ſhort remarks on them. 


And firſt, their miſchievous effects in communicating con- 


tagious diſeaſes are ſufficiently manifeſt. For it is moſt cer- 
tain, that the ſubtile effluvia, which iſſue from an infected bo- 


| dy, being taken in with the breath, da infect a ſound habit. 
Moreover, every body is ſenſible, at one time or other, that 


from this cauſe proceed head-achs, and ſickneſſes ar ſtomach 


by the acquired ill- quality of the ſpittle. But, on the other 


hand, nothing is more notorious than rhe great energy of odo- 


riferous things in repairing our ſtrength. And this is effected, 

either by the animal ſpirits being rouſed out of a ſtate of op- 

preſſion, or by being refrefhed and recruited by ſuch things as 
emit particles that are friendly and agreeable to nature, ap- 
plied to the noſe. For effluvia of this kind are, as it were, a 


i 4 


proper food for the animal ſpirits. 


Now, of all the odoriferous bodies hitherto known, the 


moſt powerful are ſpirits and volatile ſalts extracted by fire 


from animal ſubſtances; and next to theſe are thoſe animal - 
glands diſtinguiſhed by the names of caſtor, muſk, and civet. 

But there may perhaps be juſt cauſe to admire, that theſe bo- | 
2 pt 7 Oe ets, © 
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marble with great labour, till it becomes quite impal-. 
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dies do not equally agree with all conſtitutions. For many 
are wonderfully refreſhed by muſk and civet; whereas; we 
| ſee others who are more or leſs over-powered, even to a de- 
gree of ſickneſs and fainting, by the ſcents of theſe fame per- 
fumes; and yet are refreſhed and revived by caſtor and aſa 
fœtida. This difference ſeems, in my opinion, to ariſe from 
a different habit of the nervous fluid in different perſons; 18 
nature generally points out, which of this claſs of bodies wilt 
be beneficial, and which hurtful to each individual. Nor 
have I the leaſt doubt, but that a ſenſe pf the efficacy of theſe 
things is conveyed to the mind by the fluid of the nerves. 
And ſuch is the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſupreme Creator 
in the conſtruction of our frame, that he has made thoſe 
things pleaſant to the ſenſes, which are proper for the preſer- 
vation of life, or neceſſary for the propagation of the ſpecies. 
Nevertheleſs, moderation is to be conſtantly obſeryed in all 
theſe things, to prevent the allurements of pleaſure from hur- 
rying us into exceſſes, which may prove prejudicial both to 
the ſoul and bod. e e 


2 EY 3 


THE Gout is moſt commonly a diſeaſe of perſons, who 
1 have too much indulged themſelves in high living; in 
which nature endeavours to throw the load of noxious matter 
out of the body upon the joints. Thus this diſorder is rather 

to be deemed a crifis of the diſeaſe, than the diſeaſe itſelf: and 
in this view, great care and prudence are required to facilitate 
nature's attempt in producing the effect. Wherefore, the 
pain is by no means to be mitigated by external remedies of 
any kind whatſoever. For, by attempting this, the-gouty hu- 
mour may be thrown back upon the vital organs in an inſtant, 
and the patient's life put into imminent danger; which ſeems 
to afford a remarkable proof, that this violent commotion in 
the body is owing to a very ſubtile and active fluid, and ſuch 
is the nervous juice. But in caſe this fiery humour ſhould ' 
happen to remove from the limb into the body, all poſlible 
means ought to be uſed, to make it return on the part. And 
this is to be done by blood-letting; the warmer cathartics; 
which are not violent in their operation; alexipharmics, 
and, above all, by epiſpaſtics laid on the limbs, with regard 
| a „ | always 
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always bad to the place affected. For 3 is more Jab. | 

rable, than that the evil ſhould fix for ſeveral days on thoſe 

parts of the extremities of the body which it has firſt taken 

poſſeſſion ofz becauſe, when it once returns into the habit, it 

is with SEX difficulty driven out again: ſo that, perhaps, 

2 may be juſtly ſaid, that the Gout is the only cure of the 
ut. 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the ligaments of the jointe, 
the tendons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their motions, and 
the membranes ſurrounding the bones. And when the acri- 
monious humour has fallen on theſe parts, it irritates and frets 
them: hence ariſes an inflammation, and a painful tumour is 
formed by the oozing of the thinneſt part of the j juices out of 
the minuteſt ramifications of the arteries and nerves. For na- 
ture makes uſe of pain as an inſtrument; and the ſharper it 
is, the more ſpeedily and ſafely ſhe finiſhes her work. Some- 
times, indeed, ſhe does it flowly, as if ſhe neglected her du- 
ty; and in ſome habits of body ſhe protracts the torture a 
longer time than uſual, as if her intention was to divide her 
medicine. But when the tumour ſubſides, part of the extra- 
vaſated humour, which could not perſpire through the pores 
of the ſkin, (and there is but a ſmall portion of it, indeed, 
that is exhaled this way), is abſorbed into the veins and lym- 
phatics; while the thickeſt part of it ſticks to the membranes : 
and freſh quantities of it being lodged there in every fit of the 

Gout, it ſometimes concr-tes into hard maſſes, commonly 
called chalk-ſtones, which by degrees ſtuff the j Joints, and, g = 
ſtroy their action. 

As to tbe medical treatment, different methods are to 
purſued in the fit, and out of it. Quiet i is not only indicated, 

but enforced by the very incapacity to motion. In caſe of a 
fever, the diet ſhould be the fame as in acute diſeaſes; other- 

wiſe, common food of eaſy digeſtion may be allowed. For 
great care muſt be taken of the ſtomach and ſtrength. And 
this circumſtance, which I have ſcarcely ever remarked in an 

other diſtemper, is here to be obſerved; that when the Gout 
Has ſeized the ſtomach, this organ becomes ſo cold and torpid, 
that wine ſeems no ſtronger than water; and it requires, and 
eaſi ily bears the hotteſt liquors, ſuch as ſpirits drawn from 
wine. Wherefore, not: a generous wines are to be given 
in pretty large quantities, but alſo vinous ſpirits, rendered 
more efficacious by the infuſion of ſnake-root, ginger, or gar- 
lic. And if theſe ſhould not prove powerful enough, it will 
be eke to order the ee of, ſnake · root, ginger, and 
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long- pepper, mh with the cordial conſection, to he ta- 
ken by the mouth. 


It has been diſputed among phyſicians, whether. or not a 


vein may be opened, when the pain in the joint is extremely 


ſevere. ow, to ſettle this point, we ought never to forget, 
that this pain is highly neceſſary for tumefying the part, and 
therefore ought to be borne with patience. This however 
notwithſtanding, (ſeeing it is certain, that exceſſive heat 


is an obſtacle to the natural ſecretions from the blood, which 


are neceſſary for health), if the fever run very bigh, and eſpe- 


cially, if it be attended with a eee or difficulty of, 


breathing, . blood-letting will not ws leſſen the Fan but, 
likewiſe happily promote the iſſue of the humour“. Nay; it 
will be requiſite to repeat the operation, when there appear 
ſigns of a comatoſe diſpoſition. For I have very frequently 


obſerved phyſicians to be too timorous with reſpecł to this eva · 


cuation, from a notion, that it would prevent the gouty bu- 


mour from being thrown upon the j joints. Upon the whole, 


one effect of blood · letting is generally, to make the diſeaſe 
abandon the place where it was lodged; and the great bene 
fit of this removal in ſeveral caſes is manifeſt. But as for ano-, 
dynes, they are not to be allowed, excepting in vomiting and 
looſeneſſes. Nor do gouty people (to ſay it once for all) bear 
cathartics well, till the paroxyſm 1s over; and then they may, 
be given, to carry off the remains. of the morbid: ee 
which raiſed the tumour.. ; 
Of greater difficulty and moment is the axes concern - 
ing the regimen, whereby a perſon may entirely rid his con- 


ſtitution of this tormenting diſorder, and keep it off for the 


future. Upon which, the firſt conſideration ought to be, 
whether that can be done with ſufficient ſafety and advantage 
to the patient. For, as to elderly people, Who have been ac- 
cuſtomed for many ꝓears to returns of the diſeaſe, if the fits 
come on no more, their bowels are attacked inſtead of their 


joints; and beſides, they are ſeized with ſuch weakneſs in 


their legs and feet, that the remainder of their life is quite 
miſerable: and of this 1 have ſeen more than one inſtance, i in 
perſons who had ap gens aging: themſelves to a milk and 
vegetable diet. | 

Therefore, if any one be geg rous of trying Gee pd 
and running the riſk of its conſequenees, let him remember, 
chat de 1 to be young, and not to bade had above two or 
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® See Diſcourſe of the Small-Pox, chap. iii. 
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three fits of the Gout. Then let him obſtinately abſtain from 
wine and all other fermented liquors, and for drink, conſine 
himſelf to water. Let his food be milk, and things made 
from it, and vegetables; beſides which, he may make one 
meal a- day on fleſh of the tender fort, fuch as that of chickens, 
fowls, and rabbits, and now and then on freſh-water fiſh. 
Let him uſe daily exerciſe, but with moderation. By this 
courſe of living, i have known ſome live comfortably to a. 
good old age, without the leaſt attack of the Gout. Of ſuch 
conſequence it is to live according to nature, that is, to prac- 
tiſe temperance. And a trial of this courſe of life is in a pe- 
culiar manner adviſeable for thoſe, who may expect to be pu- 
niſhed for the irregularities of their parents, not for their 
own, by a hereditary Gout; in order to prevent its ſeeds, 
ſown'in' their blood and nervous fluid, from producing diſa- 

| JJ. “ TO O 0  Y 
I ſhall cloſe the preſent chapter with this admonition, that 
although I ſaid above with great truth, that this diſorder is ra- 
ther to be deemed a criſis of the diſeaſe, than the diſeaſe it- 
ſelf; yet ſometimes, eſpecially in old age, it 1s a very ſevere 
evil; when the ſtrength is ſo decayed, and the limbs fo weak 
ened, that bodily motion is loſt, and with it a conſiderable. 
| ſhare of the comforts of life. However, this, like all other 
calamities, is alleviated by patience. And perhaps it may be 
ſome conſolation to others, as well as it was to Sydenham, in 
the midit of tortures, that great monarchs, potentates, gene- 
rals, admirals, philoſophers, and many others like them, 
ved, and at length died, in the ſame manner. 
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of Peixs in the Joints. | 


i I pains of the joints, which are accompanied 
1 Vith inflammation and tumour, have an affinity with 
the gout. The proper method of curing them is by bleeding, 
bliſtering the parts affected, and, unleſs the fever runs high, 

by purging. If there be no fever, or but a flight one, a mix - 
ture of equal parts of gum-guaiacum and cinnabar of anti- 
mony will prove a very good medicine, both to open the body, 
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Tract. de Podagra. ed. i. p. 24. 
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and —_ the acrimony 7. A bumours. | It ſhould be given 
ſo as to procure two ſtools at leaſt every day. 

Of all theſe pains the moſt ſevere is that which the ks | 
name ioxia5, and we corruptly Sciatica), becauſe it ſeizes the 
hips; and it is attended with rhe greater difficulty, becauſe it 
is moſt commonly the conſequence of chronical diſeaſes, by 
the morbid matter being thrown on this part. This diſeaſe, 
when grown inveterate, weakens the thigh and leg, and 
makes the patient lame; and ſometimes alſo the head of the 
thigh-bone flips out of the ſocket, and then the thigh ſoon 
waſtes away. # 

In this diſeaſe, little is to be expected from cupping or bli 
ſtering the part; for the acrid humour lies too deep fixed in 
the membrane ſurrounding the bone, to be drawn out by 
theſe means. More efficacious is the volatile epithem, ora 
plaſter compoſed of Burgundy pitch, with about an eighth 
part of euphorbium, and a ſufficient quantity of Venice tur 

ntine. 

But nothing gives ſo much eng in an "obſtiniahe' caſe e 
cially, as a ſeton paſſed below the part affected, in order to 
give vent to the morbid humour. But, if this operation be 
thought to be too cruel and troubleſome for the neceſſity of 
it, it will be of uſe to make an iſſue with a tauſtic, in 3 
inſide of the thigh above the knee; which mult be kept o 
till the diſorder is quite removed.” Celſus -, „ following Rs 
example of Hippocrates f, adviſes to apply the actual caute- 
ry in three or four places upon the hip. And indeed no re- 
medy would be more efficacious than this, if patients could 
be reconciled to it; for how terrifying ſoever the ſight of red 
hot iron may appear, the pain from the application of it would 
be much' ſooner over, than chat which is raiſed by the com- 
mon cauſtics. | 
I be fleſh-bruſh dt likewiſe to be aſed "BEES times eve- 
ry day, in order to facllitate the digeſtion and diſſipation of the 
concreted humour; and more eſpecially on the very hips, if 
practicable. But fomenting the part affected with warm wa- 
ter 1s generally prejudicial ; becauſe this brings on a relaxa- 
tion of the fibres, whereby the pain is increaſed. | 

I now paſs to internal remedies, the chief of which are 
bleeding and purging. Of cathartics, the moſt efficacious 
are, dulcified mercury fix times ſublimed, and the electuary 
of ſcammony; either of which muſt be often repeated, ac- 
cording to the patient's ſtrength. And, in the intermediate 
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days of purging, the proper 1 are ſuch as are diate 

ric and laxative at the fame time, Of this claſs, I give. the 

preference to the volatile tincture of 1 guaiacum, or the 5 
alſam of e 5 | 1 
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Shall fog nothing. at preſent of thoſe exuptions which 1 
pen in fevers; nor of thoſe blotches and ſpots which ap- 
| pear on the ſkin in ſcorbutic habits; becauſe all theſe are 
treated of in their proper places“. But, of all the diſeaſes 
which. infeſt the ſurface of the body, the moſt filthy is the 
| leproſy. This is of two kinds, the one is named the leproſy 
of the Greeks, the other that of the Arabians: but I have 
conſidered them both in another; Wale —_—— to their 
nature and method of cure f. 

The diſeaſe next to this in . 1 . a A very di dĩ geren 
| origin, is the itch. This firſt appears in a reddifh roughneſs 
of the ſkin which is ſucceeded by pimples, that Jet out 
matter or a ſharp ichor; and the exulceration is attended with 
itching, and ſpreads by contagion. . It may juſtly be called 
an animated diſeaſe, as owing its origin to ſmall. animals. 
For there are certain inſects, ſo very ſmall as hardly to be 
ſeen without the aſliftance. of a microſcope, which depoſit 
their eggs in the furrows of the cuticle, as in proper neſts; 
5 ere, F the warrath of the place, they are hatched in a 

ort time; and the young ones, coming to full growth, pe- 
netrate into the very cutis with their ſharp heads, and gnaw. 
and tear the fibres. Their bitings cauſe an intolerable itch- 
ing, which brings on a neceſſity of ſcratching, whereby. the 
part is torn, and emits a thin humour, which concretes into 
hard ſcabs. While the little worms, conſtantly burrowing 

under the cuticle, and: laying RAT eggs in different N 
ſpread the diſeaſe. 15 

Hence the reaſon manifeſtly appears, why. the diſeate: is 
communicated by the linen, wearing apparel, gloves, &c. 
which were uſed by infected perſons. For the eggs, which. 
bad ſtuck to ſoft ſubſtances of this kind, are rubbed into the 
furrows of the cuticle, and are there hatched ne. beyriled. -. : 
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Now, what is of greateſt moment in this theory is, that the 
knowledge of the true cauſe of the diſeaſe naturally points out 
the cure. For neither cathartics, nor ſweeteners of the blood, 
are of any ſervice here; the whole management conſiſts in 
external applications, in. order to deſtroy theſe corroding 
worms; and this is eaſily effected. Wherefore, firſt, let * 
patient go into a warm bath, and then let the parts affeCte 
be anointed every day, either with the ointment of ſulphur, 
or the ointment with the precipitate of mercury, which is 
leſs offenſive to the olfaCtory organs; inſtead of which a lini- 
ment may be made of orange-flowers, or red roſes, the mer- 
curial red corroſive, and hog's lard pounded together, which 
is of a very pleaſant ſmell, and of equal efficacy. + 7 
All that I have faid on this ſubject may be found in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions *. For in the year 1687, Dr. 
Giovanni Coſimo Bonomo, an ingenious phyſician, publiſhed 
a letter written by him in Italian to the celebrated Redi of 
Florence, concerning the worms of the human body; where- 
in he fully handles this ſubject, and gives the figures of theſe 
worms and their eggs. And when I was upon my travels in 
Italy ten years afterwards, having got a copy of the letter, T 
made an abſtract of it in Engliſh, and upon my return com- 
municated it to the royal ſociety. TS 
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Of ſcrophulous Diſeaſes. 


2 hard ſwellings of the glands, which the La- 
tins named Strumæ, the Greeks Xe, and we the 
King's Evil, are very obſtinate, and often perplex the phyſician; 
as they ſometimes bring on a fever, and never mature kind- 
ly : and whatever way they are treated in order to open and 
cicatrize them, they generally break out again near the old 
ſcars. Tbeir moſt common ſeat is the neck, and in the 
arm · pits and groin, eſpecially in children; but ſometimes 
they appear on the thorax, and on the breaſts of women. 
Moreover, the humour often falls on the lungs, and brings 
on a pulmonary conſumption; and indeed, that diſeaſe is ge- 
nerally owing to a ſcrophuloug cauſe in this and other northern 
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countries at leaſt. And it is a dreadful cireumſtance of the 
evil, that it is tranſmitted from parents to their children * 45 

way of inheritance, which it does not eaſily give up · 
As to the cure of this. ſtubborn diſeaſe, it ĩs to be attempt 

- ed by bleeding, purging, and ſuch medicines as are moſt pro- 
E.. for correcting the viſcidity, faltneſs, and acrimony of the 
umours. Of cathartics, the beſt is dulcified mercury ſix 
times ſublimed, which ſhould be joined with rhubarb for chil- 
dren, but to adults it may be given alone, with a gentle pur - 
ging draught ſome hours after it. The next to this in virtue 
is jalap. And our purging waters are alſo uſeful, as they 
ſcour the glands, and open'the body at the ſame time. In 
ſine, a pill compoſed of mercury ſix times ſublimed, and pre- 
cipitated ſulphur of antimony, each one grain; of aloes, 
three or four grains, made up with the ſyrup of balſam, and 
taken every Night, will be found ſerviceable not only in this 
diſeaſe, but in others ariſing from viſcid humours. 1 | 
. The, medicines which correct this pravity of the blood and 
7 humours, are, for the moſt part, of the diuretic kind; ſuch: 
as burnt - ſponge, the diuretic. ſalt, and vitriolated- tartar; 
Which are the more proper, becauſe they are ſomewhat laxa- 
tive. To theſe. may be added, the leſs compound lime · water. 
For my part, I have very often experienced the good effects 
of the following powder, taken twice a- da), with three or 
gr = of the aforeſaid water. | 
of burnt-ſponge one ſcruple; of purified nitre, corals 
Be and white ſugar, each ten grains; mix. - 
| And if the patient happen to be emaciated, equal parts of 
milk may be mixt with the water. Millepedes will alſo be of 
ſome ſervice upon account of their dieuretic quality, eſpeci- 
ally the expreſſed juice thus prepared. 
Take live millepedes, pound them with a little powder of. 
nutmeg ; infuſe the maſs in ſmall wine; then ſtrain off 
the liquor by expreſſion, and ſweeten it with. honey or 

5 3 5 

ws to the patient's diet, which ought not to be neloſtod, 
let him feed on fleſh of eaſy digeſtion, and freſh-water fiſn, 
eſpecially of the-theli-kind. Let him abſtain from all al 
meats and high- ſeaſoned things. Let him drink river- water, 
and that boiled; but well, or other ſtagnating water, never, 


and d leaſt of all eee For we obſerve, that the inha- 


bitants of mountainous places, the Alps eſperially, are natu- 
ally afflicted * ſwellings of the glands of the arent OR 
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Nuit tumidum guttur miratur in Alpihus 7 


Iſſues are likewiſe beneficial to drain off the vicious Wanner - 
and a change of climate is oſten attended with good effects; 
eſpecially, if there be reaſon to apprehend the humour falling 
on the lungs: but the patient ſhould! be ſent: to a moderate 
climate, not ſubject to great vieiſſitudes of beat and cold. 

Laſtly, it is to be noted, that this diſeaſe; notwithſtanding 15 
its ſtubbornneſs, ſometimes entirely wears off, in young folks 
eſpecially, without any medieinal aſſiſtance, by alterations in 


the habit of the body, which time and growth occaſion: and 
1 am of opinion, that this circumſtance firſt gave birth to the 
cuſtom of the royal. touch. For when craſty men obſerved, 


that the evil was of this nature, they eaſily imagined that they 
would pleaſe their kings in perſuading them to make this ex- 
periment of their power, and to introduce it with ſolemn. rites: 
and prayers; whereby they might acquire reverence from their 
ſubjects, and convince them that they held their crowns by. 
divine right. And it is not matter ot wonder, if the princes. 
took the bait, and ſometimes believed that they were endow- 
ed with this gift from heaven; ſince, according to the g 


Nh eſt, quod credere de ſe ad 
Men Pais it, cum nee _ _— poteftes 1. 


Morcover, the works] is ng to bl ben rn the expe- 


riment: ſometimes ſucceeded, though the ſucceſs might proba - 


bly be owing in a great meaſure to the force of imagination, 


which acts very powerfully in the cure of diſeaſes. Hence 
our kings (unleſs when a prince of more than ordinary wiſ- 
dom fled the throne) have for a long time conferred this fa- 
vour on the credulous multitude with great humanity: But 
the French boaſt, that their kings had 1 oo beverly 
gift Pi. e our ps hong 15 | 
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PHE na name of "Wake: is given by tlecteat writers to 4 


diſeaſe fo various and different in appearance, that it 


does not ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtemper. In the nor- 


thern countries it has always been common, and the nearer 
they are to the fea, the more ſevere it proves; accordingly, 
the Danes, Norwegians, and other inhabitants of the ls 
of the Baltic are vaſtly afflicted with it; nor do the tres 
Dutch, or our own countrymen, eſcape ien fury g. 


It begins by foul ulcers in the mouth and legs; whence ir | 


is called ftomacace and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, who imputes it to 
the bad qualities of water, and ſays, that the herba Britan- 
nica (which is believed to be the hydrolapathum nigrum of 
Muntingius, or great water-dock) was found to be its cure f. 


But the diſeaſe was known long before Pliny! s time: for Hip- 


pocrates deſcribes it by the name of exa5» yu, or great ſpleen; 
and fays likewiſe, that it ariſes from drinking cold, crude, 
turbid waters , 4 


J remember to have formerly ſeen in St. Thomas's hoſpital | 


an inſtance of this caſe in a country fellow of the Ifle of Shep- 


pey, whieh place is notorious for moiſt, thick air, and un- 


wholeſome water. When the Roman army, under the com- 


mand of Claudius, landed in Britain, and the troops were 
| ſtationed in the above-mentioned iſtand and places adjacent, 


they there contracted this diſeaſe; and it is not improbable, 
that ſome of the natives ſhewed them the herb which Pliny 
ſays was of ſervice to them, and that the Romans gave it the 
name of herba Britannica from the country. For it is well 
known, that that emperor embarked his army for that expe-: 


dition at Boulogne, which is 1 oppoſite to Kent - 
Strabo relates a ſimilar ſtory of the 


the ſoldiers were ſeized with diſorders of the mouth and legs, 
os ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe, which are endemic in that 


* See Eugalenus de ſcorbuto, and Sennertus, lib. iii. part 5. 


+ Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxv. $6. 

+ See de Internis Aﬀett. 9 xxxiv. and de Azribus, Locis, et 
Aquis, F x. 

See Suetonius i in the Life of Clandius, chap. xvii” 
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oman army, which 
Auguſtus ſent into Arabia under the command of Alius 
Gallus. For he fays, that while they were at Albus Pagus, 


dunn 
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country, and are a ſort of relaxation, proceeding from the 
waters and vegetables. Now to me it is very plain, that . 
the unwholeſome ſea-air, bad diet, and worſe water, renders 
ed that climate ſubject to thoſe diſorders; for Ptolemy, in his 
Geography, places Albus Pagus on the coaſt of the Sinus 
Arabicus, or Red - ſea. But to return from this digreſſion: 
the poor patient above-mentioned had an irregular, intermit- 
ting fever, with a bad habit of body; and likewiſe an ill- na- 
tured ulcer in each of his legs. By the uſe of medicines, 
proper in the Scurvy, I mean bitters and diuretics, he ſeem- 
ed to grow better; for one of the ulcers was by chirurgical 
applications entirely healed; but, while the other was under 
cure, a gangrene ſeized the part unexpectedly, which being 
ſcarified, in order to check its progreſs, the patient died ſud- 
denly. Upon opening the abdomen, we were ſtruck with 
amazement at the monſtrous ſize of the ſpleen. For it weigh- 
ed five pounds and a quarter; whereas the liver weighed but 
four pounds and a quarter. But its bulk ſeemed to be its 
only defect; for it retained its natural ſhape and colour, and 
had not the leaſt ſchirrhoſity or other hardneſs; and its inſide 
was, as uſual, of a dark livid hue, with lax fibres, and deep- 
coloured bloo b. eee e 
From the above-mentioned ulcers the breath becomes offen- 
ſive, the gums are corrupted, and turn livid, and ſometimes 
blackiſhz and upon preſſing them lightly with the finger theß 
emit a duſky gore. Beſides, they are fo lax and flabby, that 
they quit their hold of the teeth; and theſe are ſometimes 
ſo looſe, that they may be all pulled out with great eaſe. In 
the mean time, greeniſh and livid ſpots, like the remains of 
ecchymoſes, appear on various parts of the body, as on the 
arms, buttocks, thighs, legs, and frequently all over the-ſkiny 
ſo as to make it have the appearance of a jaundice... The pa- 
tient is alſo tortured with ſevere. gripings. ' And from this 
ſymptom it is, that the diſeaſe has obtained its name, being 
derived from the Saxon word ſcorbock or ſchorbuck, which 
ſigniſies tearings. of the bel.... paritan 
Beſides unwholeſome waters, medical writers attribute the 
diſeaſe partly to ſalted proviſions and pulſe; which, as they 
are of difficult concoction, furniſh the body with groſs and 
improper nutriment. But they ſeem not to have ſufſicient - 
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ly attended to a more inivertn} cauſe, I mean; bad air; biet 
taken into the lungs is very prejudicial. This is particularly 
manifeſt in long voyages, in which the failors are moſt ſevere. 
ly afflicted with this: diſtemper. Whereof we have à remark- 
able and moving account in the hiſtory of Lord Anſon's 
voyage to the South-ſeas; in which that great commander 
loſt near a third part of his men by this eruel enemy; and 


the calamity roſe to ſuch a high pitch, that the callus of bro- 


ken bones, which had been completely formed for a long time, 
was found diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it had never 
been conſolidated *. Wherefore, in theſe caſes, there certain - 
ly muſt be a high degree of corruption of the bodily humours, 
and even a degree of putrefaction: and the blood becomes fo 
foul a mixture, that, whenceſoever it be drawn, it has nothii 

of ĩts natural red colour, but reſembles a dark, muddy puddle. 
Now, as to the manner in which the cauſes above-mentioned 


corrupt and putrefy the humours, it will be eaſily found by 


thoſe who are well-acquainted with the properties and laws 
of motion in the animal machine; which I need not dwell 
on in this place, becauſe I have pretty amply treated of them 
in a tract beſore- mentioned, in which I demonſtrated the uſe-/ 
\ fulneſs of Mr. Sutton's machine for eee F3 foul air out of 
ſhips, and other cloſe places f. 

With regard to the cure, it is much eaſier to prevent: 150 
Seurvy than to remove it; for when it has once taken root 
in the body, it is very difficult to drive it out by medicines. 
Now, its beſt remedy is good wholeſome air, and proper diet. 
Wherefore, as ſoon as a perſon is taken ill, if it be at ſea, he 
ought to alter his ſituation as ſoon as poſſible, and get on ſhore 
to breathe the land- air; but if on land; he ſhould: go into the 
country for the benefit of purer open air. And, in both caſes, 
what fleſh he eats ſhould be freſh and tender; but the greateſt 
| part of his food ought to be vegetables, both ſuch as abound 
in a volatile ſalt, as ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, brook-lime, and 
the like; and thoſe whieh are of a cooling nature, as ſorrel, 
endive, lettuce, purſlain, and others of this kind. And it 
will often be beneficial to eat all theſe, or ſome of each fort 
promiſcuouſly together, But the greateſt ſervice may be ex- 
peed from ſubacid fruits, as lemons, oranges, and pome- 


granates, eaten frequently, upon aceount of their cooling and 


ſubaſtringent quality. y 


* See Anſon's Voyage round the world. Lond. 1748. 
+ Diſcourſe: on the Scurvy, annexed to Sutton's biftorical ac- 


count of a new method 5 N the foul air out of ſhips, 
| But 


pig See above, p. 329. 
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But I recommend to the reader the peruſal of the above- 
mentioned voyage, which is written in a clear and elegant 
ſtyle, and, beſides various intereſting incidents, which muſt 


give pleaſure to all orders of men, contains many things proper 


for phyſicians to know. Nor will he perhaps repent his trou - 


ble, in turning over what I wrote on this diſeaſe in the tract, 


wherein I explained the uſefulneſs of Mr. Sutton's machine. 


There he will ind a remarkable caſe of a Dutch ſailor on 
board one of the Greenland ſhips, who was ſo waſted and diſ- 


abled by the ſcurvy, that he was put on ſhore in Greenland, 
and abandoned to his fate: and yet by feeding on ſcurvy- 
graſs (or rather grazing on it; for he had loſt the uſe of his 
limbs, and crawled about on his hands and knees) he was 
perfectly cured, and was found the enſuing ſeaſon on the 
iſand, and brought home in health and vigour. | 


But it is time to cloſe this chapter; which I do, by re- 


commending Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, taken in cold wa- 


ter at proper intervals, and ſometimes the ftyptic tincture, 
taken in the ſame manner, as very good medicines for 
checking hæmorrhages, which are not uncommon in this 
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"PA hypochondriacal Diſeaſe is an indiſpobtion of the 
whole body, and not of any particular part; and yet the 


abdominal viſcera, viz. the ſtomach and inteſtines, the liver, 


ipleeng pancreas and meſentery, are chiefly affected in it, ac- 
cording to the peculiar nature of each of them. The ſtomach 
is diſordered with frequent ructus and flatulencies, the ſigns of 
crudities. The liver is ſwelled: with thick, viſeid bile, ob- 
ſtructing its ducts. When the ſpleen is affected, the function 
of which ſeems to be, to convey a very fluid blood through its 
arteries, partly into its on cells, and partly into the ſplenic 


vein, for the uſes of the liver; this blood grows fo: thick as 


almoſt to ſtagnate in that vein, whereby this ſoft organ is tu- 
mefied and diſtended. If the pancreas be affected, the glands, 
which ſecrete. the panoreatic juice, grow ſcirrhous in ſome 
degree, and perform their office too ſparingly: hence the bile 
winch mixes with it in the inteſtines, is not ſufficiently diluted; 
and the chyle being too thick, paſſes with difficulty -throughy 


the 


— * 
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the lacteals, and in ſome meaſure ſtagnates in its paſſage. 


When the omentum is diſordered in this diſeaſe, the thin ſub - 
tile oil, which is collected in its cellules, in order to be con- 
veyed to the liver, and there to be mixed with the blood 
brought thither from the ſpleen, paſſes in leſſer quantities than 
uſual; whereby the blood in the vena portarum is not render - 


ed thin and fluid enough. In fine, the conſequence of the 


meſentery being affected is, that through the obſtruction of 
its glands, and ſubſequent deficiency of the lymph, which 
they ought to ſecrete for the dilution of the chyle, this liquor 
becomes too thick, and leſs proper for nutrition. Hence it 


- manifeſtly appears, that in this diſeaſe the blood and humours 


2 thick and ſluggiſh, and are rendered unfit ona their'r re- 
pective motions, and the uſes of life. 

This diſeaſe, ſo various in appearance, is chief owing to 
two cauſes, reſt of body, and agitations of mind: 5 the for- 
mer, the humours are rendered too ſluggiſn in their motions: 


and by the latter, the blood at one time almoſt ſtagnates, and 


at another, is driven on with exceſſive vehemence; and Wer 
muſt ſuffer in both caſes. e 


This theory plainly points out the cure, 3 Ws. in 
purging off and correcting the humours. Yet the diſeaſe does 


not require ſtrong cathartics; it is much ſafer to truſt to the 


milder ſort, ſuch eſpecially. as attenuate the humours, and 
work by ſtool and urine at the ſame time. Of this kind are 
the deobſtruent pills, aloetics, blended with ſaponaceous me - 
dicines, rhubarb, Glauber's ſalt, and the like. 
'The lentor and thickneſs of the humours are moſt conveni- 


| ently removed by chalybeates, bitters, and aromatics, eſpe- 
cially in tinctures. And natural chalybeate waters are the 


moſt efficacious of all ſteel medicines. - 
In fine, all ſorts of bodily exerciſe are neceſſary; and in 


Particular, it will be of great ſervice to play at bowls or ten- 


nis, to toſs the arms briſkly to and fro with lead weights, 
graſped in the hands; but nothing is better than riding daily 


on horſeback. 


1 finiſh with a ſhort ſtory which may foe ridiculous, but 
is true, and ſhews the whimſicalneſs, it I may uſe the expreſ- 
fion, of this diſeaſe. A. certain fellow of a college, by too 


much indulging a ſedentary life, was fo ſeverely afflicted with 


this diforder, that he was at length obliged to take to his bed; 


and his hypochondriaciſm gradually roſe to that pitch, that he 


declared himſelf at the point of death. In that fit, he order- 

ed his paſſing knell to be rung in a church not far from his 

A WG which. was . done, but in ſo bungling 
a manner 


— 
— 


— 
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a manner in his opinion, (for he had been a famous ringer in 

his younger days), that in a violent paſſion he- jumped out of 

bed, ran to the church, chid the ſexton, and told him he 1 

would ſhęew him the true way of ringing» Whereupon he 0 

graſped the rope, and fell to work with ſuch vehemence, that 1 
he ſoon wrought. himſelf into a. muck ſweat; then returned. 7 
to bed in order to die contented... But he was diſappointed, 

for the exerciſe. reſtored him to life and health. Thus, as 

Hippocrates ae e e are 8 ene, 

of cpi Fry $1 0 We tak 


difficult to diſcern the alterations which they occaſion in the 


its pace; anger, ney nation, and intemperate luſt, drive i 


ot the ; AﬀeQions of the Mind. - 


# F 


m—_ a ecdon of 5 mind, e called BL =. 
when vehement and immoderate, may be juſtly ranked | 

among diſeaſes; becauſe they diſorder tt e body various ways. 
The fact is indiſputable; but in order to account for the man- 
ner in which, it is brought about, it is neceſſary. to have a clear 
and diſtinct notion of the nature of the foul, = the law of its 
union, with the body; a point of knowledge, to which, in my 
opinion, we ſhall never attain in this life. For dach is the 
condition of our exiſtence, that though we have it in our power 
to exert the faculties of our mind and our bodily ſtrength 
with, ſurpriſing promptitude; yet we. are groſsly i x pea orant of 
the manner and principle of all our actions, the knowledge 
of which ſeems quite unneceſſary for leading a prog: and Yor 


\. 


py life. 


However, 8 en can eaſily. . the effects of the commo 


tions of the mind on our corporeal frame; nor is it any ways : 


blood and humours. For ſome of them retard, others accele- - 
rate the motion of the circulating fluid; while others again act 
a8 checks and ſpurs alternately. Thus grief and fear flacken 


on at full gallop; and a combination of theſe and the like 
commotions MOI Precipitate and ſudden viciſitudes or 


1 boils ce, bell is Made. De Flatibin, feat. m. 
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flowneſs and quickneſs. And it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that inordinate affections, dwelling long on the mind, fre- 
quently become tedious diſeaſes, according to their reſpective 


| natures. 80 anxiety, deſpair, and grief cauſe melancholy; 


and anger ends in fury and madneſs. But the paſſions do not 
act with equal force on all individuals: their effect varies ac- 


cording to the diverſity of oonſtitutions both of mind and bo. 


dy; and even in the ſame individual, the diſturbances, which 
they raiſe, are different at different times. So thoroughly 
incomprehenſible is the conſtruction of our fabric. 
But there is another very wonderful circumſtance, which I 
do not find recorded by any other medical writer but Are- 
tzus*. For it is not only true, as he obſerves, that the af- 
fections of the mind bring on bodily diſeaſes ; but theſe dif- 
eaſes likewiſe in their turn engender paſſions, and ſuch ſome. 
times as ſeem quite contrary to the nature of the diſeaſe, And 
this he exemplifies in a dropſy, which, though it be a moſt 


pernicious diſeaſe, yet inſpires the ſick with courage and pa- 


tience; not from any alacrity, or good hopes, as happens to 
thoſe who are in proſperity, but from the very nature of the 
diſeaſe. A fact, 5 66 — which we can only admire, with- 
/ TESTS To On. 
But all thofe things are performed by the intervention of 
the animal ſpirits, which make that great engine of the blood's 
motion, the heart, contract with lefler or greater force. 
de fans +: 0h the pulſe diſcovers thoſe alterations even in their 
very begmmng. 1 
ut before f come to the medical treatment of the diſor- 
ders of the mind, it may not be improper to take notice, that 
the Omnipotent Creator has given us theſe natural commotions 


for very wiſe ends; which ſeem to be, that thereby we may 


be urged with a kind of impetuoſity to ſhun evil, and embrace 
good. Wherefore the paſſions are not bad in themſelves; it 
is their excefs' that becomes vicious, when they riſe to ſuch 
2 Miklos pitch, as not to be governed by the dictates of 

Now, to aſſuage theſe ſwelling farges of the ſoul, is the 
huſineſs of phifolophy. But, alas! in this point all the pre- 


ceepts of the very Stoics commonly prove ineffectual; for the 


followers of this fect fr equently Tpeak mighty things, but live 
not up to their doctrinne e 


De Cauſis et Signis diuturnorum Morborum, lib. ii. cap. 7. 
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vi Naturam expellas fureã licet, uſque recurret. 

ve ay. 1115 i , „ os - Bnet £2487 I . 7 

r Nature, expelld by force, reſumes her courſe. 

ot | 5 8 = NE 8 | 
a However, we ought to uſe our beſt endeavours; for the more | \ 
0 difficult the conflict, the more gloxiqus will be the victory, It N 


ch will poſfibly be ſaid by ſome, that a"phyſician ſhould confine 

ly himſelf to the cure of bodily ee and leave theſe mo- 
75 ral points to be controverted and ſettled by philoſophers, 

1 Now, whatever force this addice Hidyſhave ih other caſes, this 

e.  d-fore us ſeems $0 me of fuch moment, thr I beg we be in- 

155 dulged in the liberty 5 take, of interſperſing this medical - 

fn. work wich ſome few incentives to virtue, which I hate learn- 

eck in their hanf! HD TO” JE. 

_ * Firſt then, we all have a natural 3 to pleaſures; 
but theſe are of two very different ſorts, the ſenſual and the 
mental. Senſual pleaſures engroſs the greateſt part of man- 
kind; while thoſe few only, quos æquus amavit Jupiter, are 
taken with the beauties of the mental. And the reafon Why 
ſo many run after pleaſures of the ſirſt ſort ſeems to be; be · 
cauſe they hardly ever allow themſelves an opportunity of ta- 
ſting the ſweets of an apright conſcience, or of feeling that 
joy, which ariſes to a good man from the moderation of his 
Irregular defires; and being entirely devoted to the gratifica - 
tion of their ſenſual appetites, they never give the leaſt at- 
tention to the real charms of virtue. Wherefore, ' whoſoever 
deſires to enjoy this ſolid happineſs, ought to inure himſelf 
by degrees to the love of virtue, and ever carefully to avoid 
adding fuel to the fire of his paſſions. VT 

Appoſite to theſe ſentiments is that ſaying, which Cicero 
puts into the mouth of Cato, as by him received from the 
great Archytas of Tarentum; that nature never afflicted man- 
kind with a more capital plague, than bodily pleafure; the 
eager deſires of which ſpur on to enjoyment with ungovern- 
able raſhneſs *. And the reſt of what that great philoſopher 
has written on this ſubject, muſt delight the mind of every 
wiſe man in the peruſal. Wherefore virtue's exclamation in 
vilius Italicus, is very juſt: | | | 


- 


Luippe nec ira deum tantum, nec tela, nec hoftes 1 
Quantum ſola noces, animis illapſa voluptas f. 


. Fg De Senectute, cap. xii. 

F Punicorum, lib. xv. ver. 94. | 
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| More witekies haſt thou wrought than Kms, A 
Than wrath of gods. 
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mind, ſo temperance in dieß ret ders the body leſs expoſed to 
theſe turbulent motions. And this rule holds good, not only 
in thoſe, who are natural! of a hot conſtitution, but even in 
thoſe who curb their i beeauſe it keeps them mw a 
ſtate of tranquillity. ._. 

And this is the way. in general, to reſiſt theſe evils, or at 
Teaſt to diminiſh their effects. But when they have taken deep 
root in the body, each of them requires its own. proper reme-· 
dies. In thoſe 8 which check the courſe of the 
Vital humours, ff urs are neceſſary; but curbs, when 

gallop too faſt. The ſtrong ſmelling gums, caſtor, volatile 
falts, and ſpirits extracted from woo and things of this 
kind, are very convenient ſtimuli. Blood-letting, keeping the 
body open, nitre, and all other coolers, reſtrain the impetuo- 
ſity of the blood. But ĩt is of the utmoſt conſequence to fre · 
quent the company, and follow the advice of perſons of 5 
titude and wiſdom; for in every ſtage and ſtate of life, gre 

is the power of example, whereby we inſenſibly learn to oe 
ear to reaſon, and govern our paſſions;. which, unleſs. brought 
into entire ſubjection, will become our tyrants, , 
But as for thoſe who would have us to be entirely. devoid 
of paſſions, and to ſuppreſs all the affections of the mind, as 

if they were ſo many evils; they certainly have a wrong no- 
tion of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Almighty Creator, 
who has inſerted, and, as it were, interwoven them into our 
frame for excellent purpoſes ; for they are not only benieficial 
to individuals upon many occaſions, | as I have already ſaid; but 
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\N the diſeaſes of Ry Bd rp to hen awe "ray ne- 
ceſſity of ſaying much, becauſe a number of authors 


have taken vaſt pains in their deſcription and cure. Tet, to 


avoid the cenſure of neglecting that lovely ſex, I will briefly. | 
touch on a few points relating to their ailments; d e 
Of Wi the moſt frequent 18 TE Ji {th} 3 lam % $7 IS 
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| The common cauſe of the foppage of the ee dil. 
Y this fluid becomes inca- 

pable of forcing; the ſphincters of the ducts, deſtined; by na- 
ture for this evacuation, For it is not from the burſted arte - 


ries of the uterus, wl ich is the common opinion, that he 
| blogd iſſues every mont „ but from veſſels 8 UE appro- 


Yriated to this office. 354 this. entor, or thickneſs of the 

lood, changes the lively colour. of. the face 1 into a greeniſh, 
pale, and wan complexion. 1 1 8 
The Proper, medicines in, this diſtemper are thoſe "which 
are capable of increaſing. the blood's circulation, at attenua- 
ting the viſcid humours; and fuch are all bitters, joined with 
aromatics, as alſo many, preparations of ſteel. But to theſe 
ought to be premiſed blood-letting, and cathartics, blende 


* 


with calomel. The tinctura ſacra i is alſo an excellent medi- 


eine. 
But of all the moſt powerful emmenagogues, 1 15 found 
ſo ſingular” a virtue in black hellebore, that I 95 855 y remem- 
ber it ever failed anſwering my expectations. My way of or- 
dering it is, a tea · ſpoonful of tincture of black he Cue 3 in a 
glaſs of warm water, to be taken twice a - day. And 1 have 
obſerved this remarkable circumſtance, that whenever, either 
from a bad conformation of the parts, or any other cauſe, 
this medicine had not the deſired effect, the blood was for- 
ced out through ſome other paſſages; which, is a manife 
he of the great PO. of. FHF medicine in ſpurring the f 
W forward. : | | 
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But likewiſe the menſtrual 8 frequently run to ex- 


ceſs. In that-caſe, the flux is to be reſtrained: which, after a 
letting blood, is effected both by thoſe medicines Which con- 
denſe and inſpiſſate the blood; and by thoſe which allay its 
heat. Of the firſt ſort, the principal are ſuch as participate 
of vitriol or allum; eſpecially the tincture of roſes; or a pu. 


der compoſed of alum three parts, and dragon? s blood one 


part, melted together. But he heat of the blood, and its 
conſequence, the flux, is more powerfully checked by the Pe. 


ruvian bark, = by any 1 medicines: whatſoever. 
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. Rep Alba is a diſcharge of a whitiſh, ds Ws 


by the natural parts of the ſex, This humour iſſues ſome- 


times from the veſſels of the yterus, and ſometimes from the 
lands of the vagina. In the former caſe, this diſcharge. is 

L* preſſed during the time of the menſtrual. courſes ; in the 

2 — it ſubſiſts with them, and continues even in the time 


of pregnan 


ey. | 
In both ſpecies of the diſcafs,” the principal i intention ought 
to be directed towards mending the habit of body, from ſome 


fault in which they derive their origin; but when the ſeat of 
the diſtemper is in the Vagind,, will moreover require topi- 
cal a applications. 


erefore, generally ſpeaking, it will be proper to begin 


dhe cure by giving a vomit, eſpecially with Ipecacuanha wine. 
Frequent purging is indicated, chiefly with rhubarb; which 

may be taken either in ſubſtance, with the addition of aroma- 
tics, and, in ſome caſes, of a little calomel now and then; or 
in the tinfure of rhubarb in wine. And the laxity of the ſi- 
bres requires aſtringents, particularly ſuch as haye ſteel in 
their compoſition. 

As to external or topical remedies, which, I have ſaid, are 
Fear, when the vagina is the ſeat of the dileaſe; we ought 
carefully to avoid applying all ſuch as are powerful repellers 
of the 828 humour; for thoſe only are ſerviceable, which 
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deterge, and heal the little ulcers of that membrane. For my 
part, I have often, with great ſucceſs, ordered the patient to 
inject a ſmall quantity of Bates's aqua aluminoſo, or of the 
camphorated vitriolic water, with a little Egyptian honey ad- 


ded to either, into the vagina, through a proper ſyringe, at 


repeated times. And it will be of ſome ſervice to fumigate 
the vagina now and then with a powder, made of equal parts 


of frankincenſe, maſtich, ee and ee of ee | 


h on ane coals. 
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— "Dun HYSTERICAL Disgaea. 5 2 


There is no o diſeaſe ſo vexatious to women as that called by. 
ſterical. It is common to maids, wives, and widows; and al- 
though it may not be attended with great danger, yet it is fre- 


quently very terrifying: and moreover, it ſometimes de To | 


them of their ſenſes as effectually, as if cher had been 
with an epileptic fit. 


When a woman has fallen into a  byſterical fit, blood-let- 


ting will be of uſe, if ſhe has ſtrength to bear it; if not, cup- 
ping-glaſſes are to be applied to her groins and hips. But if 
ſhe continues long in it, it will be proper t to put the ſuuff of a 
candle, or ſome other thing of a fœtid ſmell, to her noſtrils, in 


order to rouſe her. In the mean time, her thighs and legs 


ought to be rubbed. 
When ſhe is recovered from the fit, proper means muſt 
be uſed to xm a relapſe. If ſhe be liable to obſtruc- 


| promoted. The ſmelling gums and ſteel medicines 
are very ſerviceable: and it is beneficial to uſe exerciſe. 
But the diſturbances of the mind generally require proper 
remedies. 

In fine, Hippocrates, after preſcribing caſtor, and many 
othir medii, Wittty Toyo that a woman's beſt remedy is 
do marry, and bear A 2: 1 
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Humanity prompts us to give what aſſiſtance we can, be- 
fides the manual operation, to the-ſex in hard labour. For, 
although provident nature has taken ſuch good care for the 


propagation of the human ſpecies, that the labour-pains 


are ſeldom attended with much danger; yet it ſometimes 


$7 


* 


- 


happens, that the birth is very difficult and tedious. And this 


© 
2 


thoſe who are truly ſkilful in the obſtetrical art, are not unac- 
quainted, and therefore they manage accordingly. But there 
is one cafe, in which they are often at a loſs what to do; and 
that is, when the lying-in woman is long teaſed with falſe 
pains, reſembling thoſe of the colic. When this happens, 
it is proper to give a grain or two of opium; whereby thoſe 
Pains, which rather hinder than promote the delivery, are 


appeaſed; and then nature, thus relieved,” does her work ef- 
fectually. It is likewiſe of ſome moment in this caſe to know, 


that the opiate relaxes and opens the uterine parts, as it does 
all others that are in a ſtate of conſtriction or tenſioon. 
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- venereal infection, that bitter ſcourge of un- 
lawful embraces, would have proved the reproach of 


— 


antidote. 1 
The nature, hiſtory, and progreſs of the diſeaſe have been 
ſo amply and elegantly deſcribed by the learned Aſtruc *, that 


ies bad not quicklilyer been happily found to pe 368 


nothing more can be required on that head But as to the 


manner in which this ponderous fluid operates in the body, 
I think I have clearly explained it in another place , with 


ſome neceſſary cautions annexed. Wherefore the only thing 


now remaining is, to make a few remarks on a diforder or 
De Morbis venereis. Paris, 1740. 
I Eflays on Poiſons, eſſay iv. 
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difficulty proceeds from _— different cauſes, with which 
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two, which are the conſequences, either of the diſeaſe itſelf, 
or of a bad cure. >: £ 

And, firſt, that diſcharge of a * W commonly 
called a. gleet, which ſometimes: ſucceeds a virulent gonor- 
rhœa, is very troubleſome and obſtinate. It proceeds both 
from the veſiculz ſeminales and the proſtate gland, by the 
croſion of the orifices of their ducts, from the acrimony of 
the morbid humour; and is moſt commonly the reſult of an 
ill-judged method of curing the gonorrhcea with violent ca- 
thartics; which deſtroy the natural tone of the fibre. 


Nothing is more common among practitioners, in this caſe, | 


than to adminiſter balſamics, with a view of ſtrengthening the 
parts; but generally without ſucceſs. It has been my prac- 
tice for many yeats paſt to order the following tincture; and 


as I found it very efficacious, I have recomunnged it to a2 


number of phyſicians and ſurgeons. 


Take of rhubarb three drachms; of gums guaiacum a 


drachm and a half; of ſhell-lake a drachm; of cantha- 
rides bruiſed two drachms; of cochineal half a drachm: 
infuſe theſe ingredients in a pint and half of reQificd 
ſpirts of wine, and ſtrain oft. 
Of ſchis let the patient take from chirty to fifey drops (chat 
is, as much as can be given without danger of bringing on a 
rage} morning and night, in a glaſs of warm water. 


| e fever is now and then the conſequence of a long 
falivation. In this cafe a decoction of the woods of guaiacum 


and ſaſſafras, and the roots of china and ſarſaparilla, with a 
little liquorice, and coriander- ſeeds, is to be drank plentifully, 
mixed with milk. And the patient ſhould continue _ 
courſe, till he has recovered ſtrength and fleſh. © 

Laſtly, it may not be amiſs to admoniſh, that the moſt pro- 
per time for ordering a ſalivation is, when either pocky erup- 
tions have for ſome time appeared on the body, or ulcers, 
eſpecially in the mouth and throat; and the bones are not yet 
become carious. For when they are actually foul, there is 


reaſon to apprehend, that their lamellæ may be broke aſunder 


by the ale of the mercurial globules. Wherefore, it 
is ſafer to protra 
"ne than to hurry it on * a anne 
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the cure by a more ſparing uſe of this me · 
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of Diſeaſes which come whom, or are cane — 
| others. yer 


T is of great moment, both for the bevel of the: patient, 

and the honour of the phyſician, to know what diſeaſes 

come upon, or are changed i into, others. 1 Whorafere: 4 wil 
briefly mention ſome of theſe. 

Authors indeed have raiſed great diſputes. on the _— of 
theſe changes: but they are certainly different according to 
the nature of the reſpective diſeaſes. For ſometimes the con- 
ſent, and a certain affinity of the affected parts with others 
not yet affected, cauſe the diſeaſe to paſs from the former to 
the latter. More frequently the vicinity of the parts makes 
the evil to ſpread from one to another. But moſt commonly 
fuch is the nature of the difeaſe, that it terminates in another, 
either by way of criſis, or through the foulneſs of the habit. 
Out of a number of examples, which I could PFaduees I ſhall 
ſelect ſome fp. F 

Through the conſent. of the head and ſtomach, when this 
is loaded with phlegm, that is, ſeized with giddineſs; and, on 
the other hand, the repletion or other injury of the brain is 

g wa with a ſickneſs at ſtomach. Through a fimilar affi- 
= between the liver and inteſtines, colic pains are often 
ee by a jaundice; and a jaundice fometimes occaſions 
x colic, by pouring ſharp bile into the guts. And ſuch is the 
connection of rhe uterus with many other, parts, that Hippo- 
crates pronounced this organ to be the cauſe. of all diſeaſes in 
women . Now thefe parts are chiefly the head, lungs, and 
ſtomach and the inſtruments of this ſympathy are the animal 
ſpirits, which, being hurried by the paſſions, either. convey 
the diſorders of the womb to the reſt of the body, or Com: 
municate the diſtempers of the body to that organ. 

The vicinity of the parts, which I have alledged as another 
cauſe of the ſucceſſion of diſeaſes, takes place chiefly in inflam- 
mations, by the tranſlation of the humour to the adjacent part, 
Thus, a pleuriſy becomes a peripneumony ; the iliac paſſion 
ſupervenes a ſtrangury; the diſorders of the kidneys ſpread 
to the loins; and the pains in the loins are communicated to 
: the kidneys. LF» 

445  & 
* De Morbis Mulierum, lib. ii. : , 
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In fine, the third cauſe which J have afligned fot the ſuper- 


vention or tranſition of diſeaſes, is the very nature of theſe 
diſeaſes z which as it is various, ſo it produces its effect vari- 
ous ways. The gout ſometimes turns into the calic, and 
the colic into the gout. Varicoſe ſwellings of the veins, ſu- 
pervening pains in the joints, indicate the diſtemper going off. 
An apoplexy is ſucceeded by a palſy; and this paralytie ſei- 
zure of the nerves, whether of the whole body or of ſome 
particular part, is the criſis of the apoplectic fit. But if 
from the paralytic limbs the diforder returns to the head, 
death is generally the phyfician. Difficulty of breathing, of 
long continuance, gives riſe to a dropſy in the breaſt, as well 
as in the belly. An anafarca affords great reaſon to appre- 
hend an aſcites; and melancholy of long ſtanding is frequent - 
ly ſucceeded by an epilepſy, which is hardly within the power 
of art ff ns et ee en: 28 

Hippocrates collected a great number of obſervations to this 
purpoſe, and upon them built the divine art of prognoſtic in 
diſeaſes, to which I refer my readers. Wherefore I quit the 
ſubject with this admonition, that although the cauſes Which 
I have enumerated often exert their power ſingly, yet it com- 
monly happens, that more than one of them concur in effet 
ing thoſe ſucceſſions and tranſitions of diſeaſes. © 
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Of the RreinzWof Live. ; 


| Hope it will not be thought inconſiſtent with the ſcope of 
| this treatiſe on the diſeaſes of the human body, to ſubjoin, 
by way of Conclufion, ſome ſhort rules for the management 
of perſons in health through the different ſtages of life. Al- 
though indeed this taſk ſeems to be rendered almoſt ſuperflu- 
ous by the precepts delivered by Celſus“: which, whoſoever = 
will obſerve, with due tegard to the difference of climates, 
and manner of living now, and in the time of that wiſe au- 
thor, moſt certainly, to uſe his own words, will not in good 
health ſquander the reſources of infirmities r. 5 
„ | I Ie 
I In ſecunga valetudine adverſe præſidia non conſamiet. 
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For ſuch is the natural conſtitution of the body of man, that 
it can eaſily bear ſome changes and irregularities without much 
injury: had it been otherwiſe, we ſhould be almoſt conſtantly 
put out of order by every flight cauſe. This advantage ariſes 
from thoſe wonderful communications of the inward parts, 


| whereby, when one part is affected, another comes immedi - 


ately to its relief. Thus, when the body is too full and over - 
loaded, nature cauſes evacuations through ſome of the outlets. 
And for this reaſon it is, that diſeaſes from inanition are ge- 
nerally more dangerous than from repletion; becauſe we can 
more expeditiouſly diminiſh than increaſe the juices of tbe 
body. Upon the fame account alfo, though temperance be 
beneficial to all men, the ancient phyſicians adviſed perſons 
in good health, and their own maſters, to indulge a little now 
and then, by eating and drinking more plentifully than uſual. 
But, of the two, intemperance in drinking is ſafer than in eat» 
ing. And if a perſon has committed exceſs in the latter, cold 
water drank upon a full ſtomach will help digeſtion; to which 
jt will be of ſervice to add lemon-juice, or elixir of vitriol, if 
he has eaten high-ſeafoned things, rich ſauces, '&c. Then 
Jet him fit up for ſome little time, and aſterwards ſleep. But 
if a man happens to be obliged to faſt, he ought- to avoid all 
laborious work. From fatiety it is not proper to paſs directly 
to ſharp hunger, nor from hunger to ſatiety : neither will it 
be ſafe to indulge abſolute reſt immediately after exceſſive la · 
bour, nor ſuddenly fall to hard work after long idleneſs. In 
a word, therefore, all changes in the way of -livipg ſhoyld be 
It is alio beneficial to vary the ſcenes of life; to be ſome- 
times in the country, ſometimes in town; to go to ſea, td 
hunt, to be at reſt now and then, but more frequently to uſe 
_ exerciſe : becauſe ination renders the body weak and liſtleſs, 
and labour ſtrengthens it. But a mean is to be preſerved in all 
theſe things, and too much fatigue to be ayoided; for frequent 
and violent exerciſe overpowers the natural ſtrength, and 
- waſtes the body; but moderate exerciſe ought always to be 
uſed before meals. Now, of all kinds of exerciſe, riding on 
horſeback is the moſt convenient; or, if the perſon be too 
weak to bear it, riding in a coach, or at leaſt in a litter: next 
follow fencing, playing at, ball, running, walking. But it 
is one of the inconveniencies of old age, that there is ſeldom 
ſufficĩent ſtrength for uſing bodily exerciſe, though it be ex- 
tremely requiſite for health. Wherefore, frictions with the 
. fleſh-bruth are neceflary at this time of life, which ſhould be 
| | i Fears 5 | per formed 
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ſervan ts. 4. 
Sleep is the ſweet ſoother. of cares, and reſtorer of ſtrength, 1 
as it repairs and replaces the waſtes that are made by the Jas; 
bours and exerciſes of the day. But exceſſive ſleep has its in- 
conveniencies ; for it blunts the ſenſes, and renders them leſs 
fit for the duties of life. The proper time for fleep is. the, 
night, when darkneſs and ſilence invite and bring it on: day- 
fleep is leſs refreſhing, [Which rule, if it be proper for t 4 
multitude to obſerve, much more is the obſervance of it ne- 
ceſſary for perſons addicted to literary ſtudies, whoſe, minds 
and bodies are more ſuſceptible of injuries. 
The ſofter and milder kinds of aliment are proper for u 
a and for youths the ſtronger. Old people ought to leſſen. 
the quantity of their food, and increaſe. that of their drink. 
But yet ſome allowance is to be made for cuſtom, eſpecially 
in the colder climates, like ours: for as in theſe mg e 5 
bs keenery: $46 the. Gigeſion. eee V 


Bs ee are agreed, thas copulation, 800 
When age adult and high - brac'd nerves invite, 
| "Ghoul, neither be immoderately defir'd, 
Nor dreaded to exceſs. The good old man 
Ils by his tame frigidity admoniſh'd, .. 
Not to engage in the dull drudgery, 
Miſtaken for enchanting ſcenes of pleaſure; 
| Leſt thus he ſnap his feeble thread of life. 
But what more baſe, more noxious to the WR. - 
Than by the power of fancy to excite _-. 
Such lewd ideas of an abſeny object, | 
As rouſe the organs, form'd for nobler at 5 
Is ruſh into th' embraces of a phantom 
And do the deed of perſonal enjoyment! 1 


In ſine, this truth N to de deeply imprinted on. er 
my that this, and indeed all other, 
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"0 olupta: tes commendat parior uſus.” 


NOTING are heighten'd by a 1 uſe. be 

For my part, after mature conſideration, 1 am end ſince 

come to this way of thinking: That although pleaſures, 

riches, power, and other things, which are called the gifts 

* W ſcem to be CRY out. do mankind with too much 
- . ; 


ter, we ſhall find a greater degree of equality of thoſs things 5 
which conftitute real happineſs, than is generally imagined. | 
People of low condition, for the moſt part, enjoy the commom 
advantages of life more commodiouſly than * of the high - 
eſt rank. Wholeſome food is acquired by moderate labour; 
which likewiſe mends the appetite and digeſtion: hence found 
ſleep, uninterrupted by gnawing cares, refreſhes the wearied: 
limbs; a flock of healthy children fill the cottage z/ the ſons 

grow up robuſt, and execute the father's taſk; making his 

R locks fit beta on him. How vaſtly; inferior to 

.theſe bleſſings are the vain delicacies of moſt perſons of afftu- 

ent fortunes, which are cloſe attended with real evils. In 

order to get down their food, their ſtomachs require high ſauu 
ces, which heat and corrtipothe blood, and render the body 

obnoxious to diſtempers: the debauches of the day diſturb their 

reſt by night : and; in puniſhment for their viees, their ſons, 
the great ornament and ſupport of families, contract diſeaſes 

; in their mother's womb; with which they are afflicted through 

the whole courſe of a languid fe, which ſeldom reaches to 
old age. They are likewiſe frequently racked with anxieties 
for obtaining honours and ſplendid titles, ſo as to be deſpoil- 
cad of the comforts which — might reap from their plen- 
tiful poſſeſſions, "ou on horny e of new 1 4 
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1 ei wiſh to be extremly * ks WOE ö 
0 In wealth like this. 5 5 8 
But there is one great inconvenience more 195 bit gh li- 
ving, that, by over-loading the body, the faculties of the ſoul 
are clogged, and the paſſions ſet all on fire; whereas, on the 
ö contrary, the ſlender and homely diet of the poor and labo- 
rious, neither oppreſſes the ſtrength of body, nor ſupplies the 
vices with fuel. Therefore, -unleſs prudence be a conſtant 
attendant on . ö | 


Ts better ling on 2 gender fortune. 95 
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* Hora. Sar. ver. 50. 


this expreſſion of Lucretius 2 


or ven Rucquh or m 439 
Nor is Nature to be deemed an unjuſt ſtep- -mother, but a moſt 


_ prov ident and beneficent parent. 


Upon the whole, it behoves a wiſe man, in every ſtage of 

life, s | 
cn e Waden finemque tenere, 

ee db. ſequi . , 
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| To hold the golden mean, 
T0 keep the end in view, and follow nature. 


But whoſoever Fear a Ah judgmetie of human nature, will 
certainly find, that as ſome men are vaſtly ſuperior to others 


in the endowments of the mind, and yet, a ſad reflection] even 


the beſt minds are blended with ſome degree of depravity; ſo 
the moſt healthy bodies are frequently afflicted with great in- 


firmities: and theſe being the ſeeds of death, ought to put us N 


in mind of the ſhortneſs of this ny and ” the 285 2 


—_ 


| Vitaque mancupis null; datur, . t, 5 
Nons have a right to life, all to its es 


And, keneiſes that there i is no abſurdity in this foying of 
Hippocrates: 35 


„0 Zrlewwres 5 Jurte r 8 1 . N ; 
The whole man from his birth is a diſcaſe. 
of Lucan. lib. ii. ver. 381. 9959 | 3 5 


+ Lib. iii. ver. 984. 
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| Y declining years having in a great meaſure releaſed 
me from thoſe medical fatigues, in which, for the 
public good, (at leaſt as I hope), 1 have been employed about 
fifty years, I have determined to paſs the ſhort remains of 
Efe in ſuch a ſort of leiſure, as may prove neither diſagree- 
able to myſelf, nor uſeleſs to others. For good men are of 
opinion, that we muſt give an account even of our idle, 
hours, and therefore thought it neceffary, that they ſhould 
be always well ſpent. | 


Having from my earlieſt childhood entertained a ſtrong paſ- 


fion for ee, e I had choſen the art of medicine for 
my profeſſion, I ſtill never intermitted my literary ſtudies; to 
which T had recourſe, from time to time, as to refreſhments, 


ſtrengthening me in my daily labours, and charming my cares. 


Thus, among other fubjeQs, I frequently read the holy ſcrip- 
| tures, as becomes a Chriſtian; and next to thofe things which 
regard eternal life, and the doctrine of morality, I uſually 
gave particular attention to the hiſtories of difeaſes, and the va- 


rious ailments therein recorded comparing thoſe with what 1 


had learned either from medical writers ormy own experience. 
And this I did the more willingly, becauſe I had remarked that 
divines, through an unacquaintance with medicinal knowledge, 
frequently differed widely in their ſentiments; eſpecially on 
the ſubject of demoniacs, cured by the power of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. For it is the opinion of many, that theſe were 
really poffeſſed with devils, and that his divine virtue ſhone 
forth in nothing more conſpicuous than in expelling them. I 
am very far from having the leaſt intention to undermine the 
foundations of the, Chriftian doctrine, or to endeavour, jt 
perverſe interpretation of the ſacred oracles, to deſpoil the Son 
of God of his divinity, which he has demonſtrated by ſo many 
and great works performed contrary to the laws of nature. 
'Truth ſtands no more in need of the patronage of error, than 
does a natural good complexion of paint. And it is certain, 
that the opinion which has been prevalent for many ages, of 


the power granted to devils, of corturing human bodies and 


minds, has been ſeveral ways made ſubſervient to the ſubtle 


deſigns of crafty men, to the very great detriment and ſhame 
of the Chriſtian religion. | 5 
1 ” What 
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What ſenſible man can avoid juſtly deriding thoſe fokemn 
ceremonies, practiſed by the Roman priaſts, in exorciſing, as 
they are fond of terming it, demoniacs; while proper per- 
ſons (hired and) taught to counterfeit certain geſtures and 
fits of fury, ſuch as are believed to be cauſed by evil ſpirits, 
pretend that they are freed from devils, and reſtored to their 
ſenſes by holy water, and certain prayers, as by enehantment. 
But theſe juggling tricks, how groſsly ſoever they may impoſe ' 


on the eyes and minds of the ignorant multitude, not only 


ſcandalize, but alſo do a real injury to men of greater pene- 
tration. For ſuch, ſeeing into the cheat, often ruſh headlong 


into impiety z and viewing; all Gord 11 in x the Zane lights 5 
after they have e, Wars I 


Religionihus atque minis lie n vatum aches 


thay adrance farther, and, by. an nbi effort, endeavour 
thoroughly to root out of their minds all ſenſe and fear of the 
ſupreme Deity. In which proceeding they act as if a perlon 
doubted of the exiſtence of the Indies, becauſe travellers re- 
late many falſehoods and fictions concerning them, Hence 
it comes to paſs, that, in countries too much given up to ſu - 


perſtition, very many atheiſts are to be met with even among 


the learned, whom their learning and knowledge ought to ſe- 
cure from theſe errors. Therefore to be free from this folly, 
is the principal part of wiſdom; next to u is not ta | 
corrupt truth with fictitious opinions. 

And indeed it is frequently to me a option ol wonder, 
why our ſpiritual guides ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on exhibiting de · 
vils on the ſtage, in order to make the divinity of Chriſt tri · 
umph over theſe infernal enemies. Is Chriſt's divine power 
leſs manifeſted by the cure of the moſt grievous diſeaſes, per- 
formed in an inſtant at his command, than by the expulſion 
of evil ſpirits out of the bodies of men? Certainly all the 
wonderful things 2 y him for the good of mankind, ſuch 
as reſtoring ſigbt to the blind, — and flexibility to re- 
laxed or contracted nerves, calling the dead to life, changing 
the properties of the elements, and others of the ſame kind, 
are teſtimonies of the omnipotence of the Creator of the 
world, and demonſtrate the preſence of God; who alone com · 
mands all nature, an at his pleaſure changes and inverts the 
order of things eſtabliſhed by himſelf. Wherefore it cannot 
be doubted, — He, we has: perſarmed theſe 00 had 
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the devils ſubject to him, that they . not obltrüct bis 
gracious reſolution of revealing the will of his Father to Tn; | 
and correCting their depraved morals. 4.4 
But to reſume the ſubject of Sata c che dpinion 
which I propoſe in this treatiſe, is not purely my own, but 
alſo of ſeveral other perſons, before me, eminent for piety 
and learning. And indeed, among our own countrymen, it 
was in the laſt century defended in an excellent diſſertation, 
by that "treaſure of ſacred knowledge, the reverend Joſeph 
Mead. Wherefore, as I have the honour to be; of the ſame 
family with him, and am the ſon of Matthew Mead, a very 
able divine, I always thought I might op fome claim oy 
| ſtudies, by a kind of hereditary rigalt. - 
I am not inſenſible of the difficulty of removing — er 
rors, eſpecially thoſe which relate to religion. For every 
body knows the power of education, in imprinting on the 
mind notions which are hard to be effaced even in adult age. 
Children in the dark fear ghoſts and hobgoblins; and hence 
often quake with the ſame fear through the whole courſe of 
their lives. Why then do we admire, if we can hardly un- 
learn, and clear our minds of ſome falſe notions, even when 
we are advancing to old age? Nor will this be deemed indeed 
à matter of little importance, by him who "conſiders the ſeri- 
_ ous evils, into which mankind are often led, by things that to 
ſome may appear trifling, as being nothing more than bug- 
bears of children and women. My ſoul is ſeized with horror 
on recollecting, how many millions of innocent perſons have 
been condemned to the flames in various nations, ſince the 
birth of Chriſt, upon the bare ſuſpicion of witchcraft : while 
the very Jagen were perhaps either blinded by vain prejudices, 
or dreaded the incenſed populace, if they acquitred thoſe 
whom the mob had previouſly adjudged guilty. Who would 
believe that any man in his right ſenſes could boaſt, as a mat- 
ter of merit, that he had capitally condemned about nine 
hundred perſons for witchcraft, in the ſpace of fifteen years, 
in the ſole dutchy of Lorraine *? And yet from many hiſto- 
ries,” which he telates of thoſe who ſuffered, it manifeſtly ap- 
pears,” that every individual of thefe criminals had yo com- 
pacts with devils, as they themſelves imagined, but were 
really mad, ſo as openly to confeſs that they had done ſuch 
feats as are impoſſible in the nature of tings. But ſo it hap- 
pens, that error generally begets ſuperſtition, and ſuperſti- 
tion cruelty. W herefore 1 moſt heartily rejoice, that F have 


N See Nic, Remigii Dæmonolatreia. = 
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lived to ſee all our Jaws? relating to wicehenifs Se abo 


liſhed: whereas foreign ſtates ſtill retain this barbarbus cru. 
elty, and with various degrees of obſtinacy in proportion to 
their ignorance of natural cauſes. And it is but too true, that 
the doctrine of demons is ſo underſtood by © the vulgar, as 
if the devil was to be eſteemed à ſort of deity; or at leaſtz 
that, laying the fear of him aſide, no divine worſhip can 
_ ſubſiſt; although the apoſtle hagexpreſslyfaid, .« For this 
« purpoſe the 8on of God was manitelted, Js e's might N 
« ftroy the works of the devil v )))) 8 
And here it may not be improper, once fie ally to inforek 
the reader, that I have generally made uſe of Sehaſtian Caſta. 
lio's verſion of the Bible, becauſe, upon collating it in many 
places, I found it to be not only excellent Latin, but alſo ve- 
ry accurate, and particularly well adapted to the Tere: and / 
meaning of the words in the Hebrew and Greek. 
Nor can I refrain from declaring, that I have not writ it theſb 
eſſays for the profane or vulgar; but for thoſe only who are 
well verſed, or at leaſt initiated in theological or medical ſtu- 
dies: and for this reaſon I choſe to publith it in Latin; which 
language has for many ages paſt been made uſe of by learned 
men, in order to communicate to each other, whatſoever 
might ſeem to them either new, or expreſſed in a different 
manner from the common notions. Wherefore-if any perſon 
ſhould intend to publiſh an Engliſh verſion of this book, 1 
give him this timely notice, that he will do it not only againſt 
my will; but likewiſe in direct oppoſition to“ that equitable 
law, whereby every man is allowed 40 _—_— of bis own 4 
perty according to his pleaſure f. i . 90s 4 

But to bring this preface to a eee it is — thi 
the Chriſtian religion requires of all its members, in à moſt 
eſpecial manner, to practiſe every act of humanity and bene 
volence towards each other. 1 the utmoſt care 
ought to be taken, that this beneficent diſpoſition of mind be 
not corrupted by any means whatſoever: and nothing eon- 
tributes re towards bringing on this corruption, than opi- 
nions derogatory 2 the divine r Upon this ac. 


* John, iii. 8. 8 | | 
+ This declaration ſcems to bare denn intended duly to pre- 
vent any ſurreptitious tranſlation of this performance from ap- 
pearing, ſeeing moſt of the works of our learned author have 
heretotaxe been greatly diſgraced by attempts of that kind. Ne- 
vertheleſs the public may be aſſured, that Dr. Mead not only 

approved, but ee what is now offered to them. 5 


count, 


count, as ſuch is the misfortune of our times, that it is nor 
only allowed, but even by many deemed a commendable ac- 
tion, to oppugn, and by every method to invalidate. the doc- 
trine and authority{of the Chriſtian religion; no interpretations 
of the hiſtories of miracles ought to be looked upon as out of 
feaſon, provided they appear neither iprobables. nor repug- | 
nant to the nature of the facts related. _ 

In fine, it was not my intention to treat of every! Aae 
wentioned 1 in holy writ; but to confine myſelf more particu- 
lacly to thoſe, the nature of which is generally but little 
known, or at leaſt to ſuch as I had ſome peculiar medicine 
for, or method of cure, to offer to the public; and to per- 
form this taſk, in the ſame order in which they occur in thoſe 
facred writings: excepting only Job's diſeaſe, to which I 
have given the firſt place, on account of the great antiquity 
of that book. 'The Saviour of the world, in order to make 
his divine power manifeſt to mankind, cured many other 
diſeaſes, both of the body and mind, beſides thoſe which 1 
have mentioned in this work: the nature and cauſes of all 
which diſeaſes, whoſoever would intend to inquire into, muſt 
ol neceſſity compile a body of phyſic, which was not my pre- 
ſient deſign. But if Providence protract my life, I am not 
without hopes of laying more of my thoughts on this ſubject 
before the 8 r We honour Ry I W to mn . 

| lion, n RP | 


F. rigidus clfiterit circum precordia e. 
In the mean time, whatever by the fate of theſe eſſays with 


my readers, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied from a conſciouſneſs of the 


rectitude of my ae ere. in 1 chus e ee of 
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The Diſeaſe of 10 B. po 5 EP £ 


0 B's diſeaſe is W e m dle the fome uncommot 

125 circumſtances and conſequences; ſuch as the dignity o | 
the man, the ſudden change of his condition, his extra- 

ordinary adverſity, his incredible patience under them, his 
teſtoration to a much happier ſtate than he had ever before 
enjoyed, and, laſtly, the fingular nature 5 the illneſs with | 
which he was ſeized. 
His habitation was in the land of wh which, according to 
the learned Frederick.Spanheim *, was ſituated in the nor- 
thern part of Arabia Deſerta, towards the Euphrates and Me- 


| fopotamia. He was a very illuſtrious man, the moſt 1 


of all the orientals, very happy in ſons and dau ghters, 
a moſt upright life and exemplary piety. Now, it 18 related, 


that God, in order to try his integrity and conſtancy, permit- 


ted Satan to. aMict him by all means; which he could deviſe, 
except the taking away of his life. In purſuance of this 
« permiſhon, Satan brought the moſt dreadful calamities on 
6 Flew: for all his oxen and affes were driven away by the 
c Sabeans; his ſheep and ſervants were conſumed by fire from 
(13 heaven; his camels were carried off; his ſons and daugh- 
« ters were cruſhed to death by the falling in of the houſe 


upon them i in a violent fem 1 . 1 _ 3 he 


i 1 Hiſtor. Jobi, cap. , e e ares ch 


2 lo ; | | ; CE himſelf 
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& himſelf was afflicted with ſcabs and foul ulcers all over his 
& body; ſo that he fat down among the aſhes, and ſcraped 
& himſelf with a potſherd.“ Thus from a very rich man 
he became extremely poor, and from the height of proſperity 
he ſubk into the depth of miſery. Arid yet all theſe evils did 
not give the leaſt ſhock to his firmneſs of mind, nor to his 
piety towards God“: wherefore the Lord, moved by his 
Prayers, put an end to all his calamities; gave him twice as 
much wealth as he had loſt, and made him more proſperous | 
CR. than he had ever been before f. x „„ 
8 - + "Now, the book of Job may juſtly be eſteemed the holt 
ancient of All books, of which we have any certain account : 
for ſome are of opinion, that it was written in the times of 
the patriarchs; many others, that it was compoſed about the 
days of Moſes, .and even by Moſes himſelf; and there are 
but few who think it poſtefior to him . For my part, I em- 
brace the learned Lightfoot's opinion, that it was compoſed 
by Elihu, one of Job's companions, chiefly becauſe he there= 
in ſpeaks of himſelf'as of the writer of this hiſtory ||; and if 
ſo, it will appear to be older than the days of Moſes. How- 
ever this be, it is moſt certain that this book carries with it 
thanifeſt rokens of very great antiquity; the moſt material of 
which ſeem to be theſe: In it there is not the leaſt mention 
made of che departure of the Iſraelites out 'of Egypt, of 
Moſes, of the Moſaic law. After the manner of the patri- 
ärchs, Job, as the head of his family, offered facrifices in his 
own private houſe, for the fins of his children . When he 
Adeÿeclares his integrity, he ſcarcely mentions'any other idolatry, 
but that moſt ancient one, the worſhip of the ſun and 
moon J, which we know to be very old, and to have firſt ob- 
tained among the neighbouring Chaldeans and Phttnicians. In 
fine, his own age, protracted far beyond the life of man in 
Moſes's time, is a proof of its antiquity; for he lived a hun- 
dred and forty years after an end had been put to his calami- 
ties; ſo that it is reaſonable to believe that he lived above two 
hundred years in all. For that he was aged, when his misfor- 
tunes crowded on him, may be hence inferred, that, although 
his three friends are ſtyled old men , yet, in his diſputes with 


1 1 1 


* See Job, chap. i. and i. ff Ibid. chap. xlii. 
I See Spanheim's learned diſſertation on this ſubject in the 
book above- quoted, chap. viii. and ix. | FE 
I His works, tom. i. p. 4. F Job, chap. ver. 5. 
| 1 85 q Ibid. chap. xxxi. ver. 26, 27. = 
| e. ver. 6. 
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| them, 
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- mon's Song; i is gen 


them, he does ee to „ * n as Elba 
does. To avoid prolixity, I join with Spanbeim in opinion, 
that Job's time coincides with the bondage of the children f 
Ilcael in Egypt, ſo, ag to be neither poſterior to their quitting 
that oountry, nor anterior to their, entering it: 
But there ſub pts a diſpute of a. different nature between 
very grave authors, and — is, Whether this, narrative be a 
fable, or à true hiſtory; if I. were allowed. 0 interpoſe my 


| opinion, I would ſay, that it is not 3 Parable . invented by 


bord ν. but a dramatic poem compoſed upon a true hiſto. - 
ry; and perhaps with this deſign, that, from the example off 
this illuſtrious and upright, yet afflicted and moſt miſerable 
man, the people of lirael might learn, to bear with patience 
all thoſe evils and hardſhips which they were daily ſuffering 
in their Egyptian Kaptivity. That this book is metrical, as 
well as David s Palms, the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solo- 
— allowed: and the perſons of the dra- 
ma are God, Satan, Job; and his wife, his three friends, and 
Elihu. . Wherefore. it is, ſays Grotius, a real fact, butpoeti- 
cally. handled ?. Poetry was certainly a very ancient; manner 
of writing, and poets were wont to embelliſh true hiſtories. in 
their mn way, as we ſee in the moſt ancient among the Greeks 
and Romans. And among the Hebrews likewiſe, long after 
the time above - mentioned, Ezekiel compriſed the en dae 
the departure out of Egypt in a dramatic poem, upon .wh 
account he is called by Clemens Alexandrinus, the poet 0 
Judaic; tragedies . Nor indeed, in my opinlon, can there 
be found, in this kind of writing, any thing more admiras 
ble, and better adapted to move the paſſions than, this piece; 
whether we regard the ſublimity. and elegance of ſtyles the de: 
ſeription of natural things, or, in fine, the propriety & of th | 
characters aſcribed. to all the perſons concerned in it; all 
which r are of the SR moment in A I i 
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450 Fur Drizzase or JOB, 
„Mere I cloſe this chapter, it may not be i improper to offer 


iy conjecture concerning the diſeaſe of this illuſtrious man. 
But, previous to this, it is proper to remark; that it is not Job | 


himfelf, or his friends, but the author of the book that attri- 
butes his calamities to Satan; for this author's intention feems 
to be, to ſhew, by a ſtriking example, that the world is go- 


verned by the providence 7 Almighty God; and as the holy 
angels, whoſe miniſtry God makes uſe of in diftributing his 


bountiful gifts, punttually execute all his commands; fo Sa- 


tan himſelf with his agents are under the power of God, and 


cannot inflict any evils on mankind without the divine per- 


miſſion. Thus, when the ſons of God (angels) came and 
preſented themſelves before the Lord, it is ſaid, that Satan 


came alſo among them. Now, the word fare, to preſent 
one's ſelf, as Moſes Maimontdes * obſerves, ſignifies to be pre- 
pared to receive Jehovah's commands; but Satan came of his 


own accord, and mixed with them without any ſummons. 


. Now, as to the diſeaſe, it is plain that it was cuticular, and 


as it is as certain that the bodies of the Hebrews were very li- 


able to foul ulcers of the ſkin from time immemorial; upon 


which account it is, that learned men are of opinion that the ey 
A 


N * ere 


were forbid the eating of ſwine's fleſh, (Which, as it affords 
rofs nouriſhment, and not eaſily perſpirable, is very impro- 
r food 1 in ſuch conſtitutions); wherefore, by how much hot- 

re which they inhabited, ſuch as are the 


deſerts: of Arabi the more ſeverely theſe diſorders rag god. 


n this account that they were driven 


out of 
lem, over the e But there is anothe 
much worſe diſeaſe, fo frequent in „ that it is ſaid to be 


_ endemial there t, though it may alſo engendered in this 


not country, 1 mean the elephantiaſis. Perhaps it was this, 
which is nearly of the ſame nature with the leproſy, that had 
affected the body of our righteous man: but on this 2285 we 
mall treat more largely in the e _— ö 


* More chi. part iti. chap. 22. 


4 Juſt. Hiſt. lib. xxxvi. c. 2. et Tacit. Hiſt, lib. v. „ ab initio- 


1 Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 1112. 
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were very ſubject, was the EY Its figns recorded 
in the holy ſeriptures are chiefly theſe: Pimples aroſe in the 
ſkin ; the hair was turned white; the plague (or ſore) in ſight 
was deeper than the ſkin, when the diſeaſe had been of long 


ſtanding; a white tumour appeared in the ſkin, in which there 


was quick fleſh ; the foul eruptions gained ground daily, and 
at length covered the whole ſurface of the body. And the 
evil is ſaid to infect, not only the human body, but alſo the 


clothes and garments, nay, (what may ſeem ſtrange), utenfils _ 


made of ſkins or furs, and even the very walls of the houſes. 
Wherefore there are precepts laid down for cleanfing theſe 
alfo, ao well ar.the kpers, onion nt CE TORT BT 
Medical authors are of different opinions concerning the 


contagion of this diſcafe. And whereas neither the Arabian 


nor Greek phyſicians, who have treated largely of the Lepro- 


ſy, have given the leaſt hint of this extraordinary force of it, 
whereby it may infe& clothes and walls of houſes ; the Rab- 
bin doCtors diſpute, whether that which ſeized the Jews, was 
not entirely different from the common Leproſy; and they all 

_ affirm, that there never appeared in the world, a Leproſy of 


clothes and houſes, except only in Judea, and among the fole 
people of Ifrael. FCC Le IR Ol Ih Fo ® 


For, my part, I ſhall now freely propoſe what I think 
moſt probable on the ſubject. One kind of contagion is more 
ſubtile than another; for there is a fort which is taken into. 
the body by the very breath; ſuch as I have elſewhere ſaid to 


exiſt in the plague, ſmall-pox, and other malignant fevers. 
But there is another fort, which infects by contact alone; ei- 


ther internal, as the venom of the venereal diſeaſe; or exter- 
nal, as that of the itch, which is conveyed into the body 


by rubbing againſt clothes, whether woollen or linen. 


Wherefore the Leproſy, which-is a ſpecies of the itch, may 
ſs into a ſound man in this laſt manner; perhaps alſo by co- 
abitation; as Fracaſtorius has obſerved, that a conſumption 


is contagious, and is contracted by living with a Phthiſical per- 
ſon, by the gliding of the corrupted and putreſied juices of the 


ſick into the lungs of the ſound man *. And Aretzus iso 
the ſame opinion with regard to the elephantiaſis, a diſeaſe | 


n . Es 
De morbis contagioſis. Iib. ai, eap..g.. 9 059t” 
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A Moſt ſevere diſeaſe, to which the bodies of the Jews. 
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452 Tur LEPROSY... 
nearly allied to the Leproſy;: for he gives this caution, 
« That it is not leſs dangerous to converſe and live with per. 
« ſons affected with this diſtemper, than with thoſe infected 
« with the plague ; becauſe the contagion is communicated 
But here occurs a conſiderable difficulty. For Moſes 79 
It in the Leproſy there be obſerved a white tumqur in the 
« ſkin, and it have turned the hair white in it, and there be 
de quick fleſh within the tumour; it is an old Leproſy in the 
e kin of bis fleſn. But if the Leproſy ſpread 1 in the 
« ſkin, and cover the whole ſkin of the diſeaſed from his 
<« head. even to his feet, the perſon ſhall be pronounced 
« clean +.”; But the difficulty contained in this paſſage will 
vaniſh, if we ſuppoſe, as it manifeſtly appears to me, that 
it points qut two different ſpecies of the diſeaſe; the one in 
which the eroded ſkin was ulcerated, ſo that the quick fleſh 
appeared underneath ; the other, which ſpread on the ſur- 
face of the ſkin only in the form of rough ſcales. And from 
this difference it happened, that the former ſpecies was, and 
the latter was not, contagious: for theſe ſcales, being dry 
and light like bran, do not penetrate into the ſkin ; whereas 
the purulent matter iſſuing 5 the ulcers infects the ſurface 
of the body. But copcerning the differences of cuticular diſ- 
eaſes, I heartily recommend to the reader's peruſal what Jo- 
hannes Manardus, equally valuable for his medical knowledge 
and the purity, of his Latin, has written upon the ſubject +. 
There is no time in which this diſeaſe was not known; 
but it was always more ſevere in Syria and Egypt, as they are 
hotter countries, than in Greece and other parts of Europe; 
and it is eyen at this day frequent in thoſe regions. For I 
have been aſſured by travellers, that there are two hoſpitals 
for the leprous;alone in Damaſcus. Aud tliere is a fountain 
at Edeſſa, in which great numbers of people affected With this 
cuticular foulneſs waſh daily, as was the ancient cuſtom. 
Moreoyer, we read the principal ſigns which, occur in the 
deſcription a. the Moſaic Leproſy, excepting only. the infec- 
tion oX the clothes and houſes, 65 which by and by), record - 
ed by the Greek phyſicians. Hippocrates calls bimſelf the 
duden, or white Leproſy, dn , the Phoenician. diſeaſe - 
For that the word ou, ought to be read pon, appears 
De cauſis'diturnorum morborum, et de curationibus eorun- 
„%% ... ĩ OOF O34” 
e ee, he dun moin deli 96) 
x Epiſt. Medicinal. lib. vii. epiſt. 2. 5550 
I Frorrhetic. lib. ü. ſub fineenm . e 
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manifeſtly from Galen in his Explicatio linguarum Hippoera: 
tis; where he ſays, that oxi vie is à diſeaſe which is fre- 
quent in Phcenicia and other eaſtern regions *. In the fore- 
going chapter 1 faid that the Leproſy (leuce) and the ele- 

hantiaſis were diſeaſes of great affinity f: in confirmation of 
which notion the fame Galen obſerves, that the one ſome- 
times changes into the other f. Now, theſe” two diſtempers 
are no where better deſcribed than by Celſus, Who lived 
about the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, and, having collected the 
works of the principal Greek writers in phyfic and furgery, 
digeſted them into order, and turned them into elegant La- 
tin with great judgment. Thus he deſcribes the leprous dif- 
eaſes. There are three ſpecies of the Vitiligo. It is named 
cc 2x65, when it is of a White colour, with ſome degree of 
c roughneſs, and is not continuous, but appears as if ſome 
« little drops were diſperſed here and there: ſometimes it 
« ſpreads wider, but with certain intermiſſions or difconti- 
c nuities. The wiz; differs from this in colour, becauſe it ; 
« is black, and like a ſhadow, but in other circumſtances 

ce they agree. The Ae has ſome fimilitude with the Aces, 

« but it has more-/of the white, and runs in deeper: and in 

cc jt the hairs are white, and like down. All theſe ſpread 

ce themſelves, but in ſome perſons quicker, in others flower. 

« The alphos and melas come on, and go off ſome people, 
e cc at different times; but the leuce does 5 quit the 
5 cc patient, whom it has ſeized ||. But in the elephantiaſis, 
3 ſays the ſame author, «the whole body is ſo affected, that the 
e « very bones may be ſaid to be injured. The ſurface of the 
4 E body has a number of ſpots and tumours on it; and their 
I «redneſs is by degrees changed into a duſky or blackiſh co- 
« Jour. The ſurface of the ſkin is unequally thick and thin, 
1 
8 


« hard and ſoft; and is ſcaly and rough: the body is ema- 
« ciated; the mouth, legs, and feet ſwell. When the diſ- 
« eaſe is inyeterate, the nails on the fingers and toes are hid- 
b „ den by the ſwelling $.” And the accounts left us by the 
- Arabian phyſicians agree with theſe deſcriptions. Avicenna, 
. the chief of them, ſays, that the Leproſy is a fort of univerſal 
L cancer of the whole body |. "Wherefore it plainly appears 
. from all that has been faid, that the Syrian Leproſy did not 
differ in nature, but in degree only, from the Grecian, which 
1 ald peubenv, 9 ward 4 ANNE Gv,Eʒ en eee. El 
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was there called awz ;. and that this ſame diſeaſe had an affi · 
nity with the elephantiaſis, ſometimes among the Greeks, 
but very much among the Arabs : for the climate and man- 
ner of living very much aggravates all cuticular diſeaſes. _ 
Now, with regard to the infection of the clothes, it has 
been found by moſt certain experiments, not only in the 
lague, and ſome other malignant eruptive fevers, as the 
mall - pox and meaſles, but even in the common itch, that the 
infection, once received into all ſorts of furs and ſkins, wool- 
len, linen, and filk, remains a long time in them, and thence 
Paſſes into human bodies. Wherefore it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the leprous miaſmata might paſs from ſuch materials in- 
to the bodies of thoſe who either wore or handled them, and, 
like ſeeds ſown, produce the diſeaſe peculiar to them: for it 
is well known, that the ſurface of the body, let, it appear ever 
ſo ſoft and ſmooth, is not only full of pores, but alſo of little 
furrows, and therefore is a proper neſt for receiving and che- 
riſhing the minute, but very active, particles exhaling from 
infected bodies. But I have treated this ſubje& in a more ex- 
tenſive manner in my Diſcourſe on the Plague *. And theſe 
ſeeds of contagion are ſoon mixed with an acrid and ſalt hu- 
mour, derived from the blood; which as it naturally ought, 
ras to have turned into nutriment, and partly to have per · 
pired through the ſkin, it now lodges, and corrodes the little 
ſcales of the cuticle: and theſe becoming dry and white, 
ſometimes even as white as ſnow, are ſeparated from the ſkin, 
and fall off like bran. Now, although this diſeaſe is very un- 
common in our colder climate; yet I have ſeen one remark- 
able caſe of it in a countryman, whoſe whole body was ſo mi- 
ſerably ſeized by it, that his ſkin was ſhining as if covered 
with ſnow; and, as the furfuracious ſcales were daily rubbed 
off, the fleſh appeared quick or raw underneath. This wretch 
had conſtantly lived in a ſwampy place, and was obliged to 
ſupport himſelf with bad diet and foul water. 1 
But it is much more difficult to account for the infection 
of the houſes: for it ſeems hardly poſſible in nature, that the 
leprous ſpots ſhould grow and ſpread on dry walls, made of 
ſolid materials. But upon a ſerious conſideration of the dif- 
ferent ſubſtances employed in building ,the walls of houſes, 
ſuch as ſtones, lime, bituminous earth, hair of animals, and 
other ſuch things mixed together; I thought it probable, that 
they may, by a kind of fermentation, produce thoſe hollow _ 
greeniſh, or reddiſh ſtrokes, in fight lower than the wall, (or 
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reſembled the leprous ſcabs on the human body, were na- 
med the Leproſy in a houſe: for bodies of different natures 


very eaſily efferveſce upon being blended together. Where- 
fore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that this moiſture or mouldi- 


neſs, gradually coming forth, and ſpreading on the walls, 
might prove very prejudicial to the inhabitants, by its ſtink- 
ing and unwholefome ſmell, without having recourſe to any 
contagious quality in it. And ſomewhat analogous to this is 
pretty frequently obſervable in our own houſes; where, when 
the walls are plaſtered with bad mortar, the calcarious and 
nitroſe ſalts ſweat out upon their ſurface, of a colour almoſt 
as white as ſnow. The power of inſpeCting their houſes was 
inveſted in the prieſts; who, when they obſerved this foulneſs, 
gave orders firſt to have the walls of the houſe ſcraped 
around; and afterwards, if it continued to break out, to pu 
down the houſe, and carry the materials out of the city into 
an ubeleenplaotety 75 
Jam well aware, that all this is related, as if God himſelf 
had ſtruck the houſe with this plague. But it is well known, 
that that way of ſpeaking is not uncommon in the Jewiſh hi- 
ſtory, as in unexpected evils and dreadful calamities, which 
are ſometimes ſaid to be done by the hand of God, though 
they may be produced by natural cauſes. Nor can I be eaſily 
induced to believe, with ſome divines, that God, who com- 
manded his people to be always free from every ſort of un- 


cleanneſs, would vouchſafe to work a miracle, in order to in- 


flict this moſt filthy puniſhment on any perſon. Thus much 
is indubitable, that the precepts.of the Moſaic law were con- 
ſtituted particularly, to avert the people from idolatry and 
falſe religion, and at the ſame time to keep them clear of all 


uncleanneſs f. To this end conſpired the prohibition of eat- 


ing blood, carrion, or animals that died ſpontaneouſly, ſwine's 
fleſh, and that of ſeveral other creatures : for all theſe meats 
yield a groſs nutriment, which is improper and. prejudicial in 
diſeaſes of che ſ᷑ in, 5 
But, in order to cloſe theſe theological reſearches with ſome- 
what medieal, I am convinced from experience, that there 1s 
not a better medicine known againſt this filthy diſeaſe, than 
the tincture of cantharides of the London Diſpenfatory. Its 
remarkable virtue in this caſe is owing to the diuretic quality 
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of theſe flies: for there is a great harmony between the kid⸗ 


neys and glands of the ſkin, ſo that the humours brought on 
the latter eaſily find a way through the former, and are car- 


ried off by urine: and, on the other hand, when. the kidneys 
have failed in the performance of their functions, an urinous 
bumour ſometimes perſpires through the cuticular pores. But 


ſuch cathartics are to be interpoſed at proper intervals, as are 


moſt proper for evacuating thick and acrid humours. 
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*YY God, and an evil fpirit from the Lord troubled 
« him, his courtiers perſuaded him to command his ſervants 
cc to ſeek out ſomebody that was a good player on the harpy 
« 'who might ſooth or compoſe him by his 'mulig,” when the 
4 evil ſpirit from God was upon him.” Which when Saul 


bad done, by ſending meſſengers for David; “ whenever it 


« happened that Saul was ſeized with that evil ſpirit,” David 
« took his harp, and played on it; and thus Saul was re- 
ic freſhed, and became compoted, and the evil ſpirit 'depart- 
„„ %% . ee 
Now, to me it appears manifeſt, that this king's diſeaſe was 
a true madneſs, and of the melaricholic or atrabilarious kind, 
as the ancient phyſicians called it. And the fits returned on 
him at uncertain periods, as is frequently the caſe in this ſort 
of diſeaſe. Nor could the cauſe of that diſorder be a fecret, 
ſeeing he had been lately deprived of his kingdom by God's 
expreſs command. Likewiſe the remedy applied, to wit, 
playing on the harp, was an extremely proper one: for phy- 
ſicians have long ſince taught us, that ſymphonies, cymbals, 


„FF 


and noiſes, were of ſervice towards diſſipating melancholie 


thoughts +; the power of which we have accounted for in 


another place upon* geometrical principles f. Hence alſo it 


more plainly appears, that the diſorder was owing to natural 
cauſes ; for otherwiſe how could the muſic of à harp drive 


it away? Counſel and prudence in a man was, in the Hebrew 


language, uſually ſtyled the Spirit of God; and a perſon de- 
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prived of theſe qualities was ſaid to be troubled with an evil 
ſpirit, that 1 is, to a | | 
I am not ignorant that the Jews, by a wannbr of 3 


familiar among them, are wont to aſcribe diſeaſes of this kind 


to the power of evil angels, as niniſters of God; and that; eren 
at this day, ſome very learned men defend che ſame notion. 
But for my part, if I may be allowed to declare my thoughts 
with freedom, I cannot think it right to have recourſe to the 


divine wrath for diſeaſes which can be proved to have natu- 


ral cauſes; unleſs it be expreſsly declared, that they were ſent 
down directly from heaven: for, if they fall on us in puniſh- 
ment of our ſins, the intention of the ſupreme Lawgiver 
would be fruſtrated, unleſs a ſure rule was given, whereby his 
vengeance might be diſtinguiſhed from common events; inaſ- 
much as the innocent may be equal ſharers in ſuch calamities 
with the guilty. Moreover, it ſeems reaſonable to believe, 
that evils inflicted by the Omnipotent Judge muſt be either 
incurable, or curable by bimſelf alone; that the connection of 
his power with his equity may the more brightly ſhine forth. 
By ſuch a criterion are miraculous works diſtinguiſhed from 
the operations of nature: for it would be impiety to ſuppoſe, 
that the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth intended, that 
his works ſhould. be performed in vain. Wherefore it is wor- 
thy of our obſervation, that great care is always taken in the 
ſacred hiſtories, to make the divine power, in ſuch caſes, ap- 
pear moſt manifeſt to all. Thus when the Lord had infected 
Miriam (or Mary) with a leproſy, for a fin committed by her, 
and conſented, on the ſupplication of Moſes, to make her 
whole, it was not done till ſeven days afterward *. Gehazrs 
leproſy remained in him and his progeny for ever f. PE 
Azariah was ſmote with the leproſy for not having demoliſhe 
the high places; and he was a leper unto the day of his death. 
Ananias and his wife were ſtruck dead ſuddenly by the mira- 
culous power of St. Peter |. Elymas the ſorcerer was ſtruck 
blind for a ſeaſon by St. Paul for his frauds and wickedneſs$. 5 


Therefore, ſince threats and plain indications of diſeaſes, in- 


flicted in an _ uncommon manner, are always manifeſtly de- 
clared ; whenſoever theſe are wanting, why may we not ſay, 
that the event was by no means ſupernatural? And I deſire, 
once for all, that this ſentiment may hold good with Tegard | 
to ſeveral other calamities. o | 


* Numbers, chap. xli. ver: 15. 5 | 
I Kings, book ii. (al. iv.) vgs v. vers 47. Tos 

| Þ Ibid, chap. xv. ver. 5. als Ats, chap. os 0 
, Ib " GOP» in SET 1H. bs” 1 
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\F Ring n! it is related, that, « for his ee e alle 
« the Lord ſmote him in his bowels with an incurable 
c diſeaſe, ſo that be voided his inteſtines daily for the ſpace of 
two years, and then died of the violence of the diſtemper *.” 
Two impious kings are recorded to have had the ſame end, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and Agrippa; of whom it was ſaid: 
Eig 77 rd ome; xv Tos 4 TrFARY XG νE,EHsg 72 Of what avail are 
bowels to thoſe who have no bowels? — f 
| Now, this diſtemper ſeems to me to be no other at} a fo 
vere dyſentery: for in this the inteſtines are ulcerated, and 
blood flows from the eroded veſſels, together with ſome ex- 
crement, which is always liquid, and ſlimy. matter; and 
ſometimes alſo ſome fleſhy ſtrings come N ſo that he 
my In 25 ſeem 1 to be Ne RIO | L 
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— 


cc Wa HEN Hezekiah lay ſick of a mortal difeaſe, and 
« the prophet Iſaiah, went and declared to him, by 

« God's expreſs command, that he ſhould die and not reco- 
« ver; "the ord, moved by his prayer, commanded Iſaiah to 
66. return, and tell him, that he would cure him in three days. 


6 Whereupon Iſaiah ordered a maſs of figs to be taken, and 


« laid it on the boil; whereby he recovered 1. 

Now to me it ſcems extremely probable, that this king's dil. 
eaſe was a fever, which terminated in an abſceſs: for, in caſes 
of this kind, thoſe things are always proper, which promote 

Se eſpecially digeſtive and reſolving cataplaſms; and 
dried figs are excellent for this intention. Thus the Ommipo- 
tent, who could remove this diſtemper by his word alone, 
choſe to do it by the effect of natural remedies. And here we 
have an uſeful leſſon given us in adverſities, not to negleCt the 


uſe of thoſe things which the bountiful Creator has beſtowed 
on us, and at the ſame time to add our fervent prayers, that 


ke would be graciouſſy pleaſed to proſper our r endeavours. : 


2 Chronicles, xxi. ver. 18. 
: Sec the notes of Grotius on this place. | 
7 2 * as chap.. xx. | 


ener 
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The Diſeaſe of or Ae. 2 


\LD Aoi iefelf is a aha as the oak kids ret e | 
preſſed it *. Wherefore, as I have frequently read with 
pleaſure the very elegant deſcription of it, given by Solomon 
the wiſeſt of kings; T think it will not be foreign to my deſign, 
to attempt an explanation and illuſtration thereof. For it con- 
tains ſome things not eaſy to be underſtood, becauſe the elo- 
quent preacher thought proper to expreſs all the circumſtances 
allegorically. But, firſt, 1 will lay the diſcourſe hn before 
my readers, which runs thus: | 
« Remember thy Creator in the days of che: — denne | 
« the evil times come, and the years draw nigh, in which 
« thou ſhalt fay, I find no pleaſure: before the fun, and the 
« light, and the moon, and the ſtars be darkened, and the 
« clouds return after rain; when the keepers! of the houſe 
« ſhall tremble, and the ſoldiers ſhall give way, andthe dimi- 
« niſhed grinders ſhall ceaſe; and thoſe that look out through 
« holes ſhall be darkened; and the doors ſhall be ſhut out- 


« wardly, with a low found of the mill, and they ſhall riſe 5 


« up at the voice of the bird; and all che daughters of muſic 
« ſhall be of no avail; alſo when they ſhall be afraid of high _ 
ce places and ſtumblings in the way; and the almond tree 
« ſhall flower, and the cicadæ ſhall come together; and the 
« appetite ſhall be loſt, man departing to his eternal habita- 
« tion, and the mourners going about in the ſtreet: before 
« the filver chain be broke aſunder, and rhe golden ewer be 
« daſhed in pieces; and the pitcher be broken at the fountain 
head; and the chariot be daſhed in pieces at the pit; and 
« the duſt return to the earth, fuch as 1 had r and the 
ce ſpirit return to God who gave att.” + 5 
Tbe recital af evils (and infirmities) bejlns ben che ne 
tions of the mind. The fun, ſays Solomon, and the light, 
te and the moon, and the ſtars fas darkened.” Perceptions 
of the mind are leſs lively in old men; the ideas and images 
of things are confounded, and the memory decays: whence 
the intellectual faculties muſt neceffarily loſe their ſtrength or 
power by degrees. Wiſdom and . are ee . | 
* Teren. Phorm. act. iv: ne i. ver. 5 TE | 8 
+ Eccleſiaſtes, chap. xii. ver. 17. 2 ben Cala 3 
Latin verſion. 


3M 2 called | 


\ 
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Called light in the ſacred ſeri tures*; and privation of reaſon, 


_ darkneſs and blindneſs}. Cicero likewiſe fays very juſtly, that 


reaſon is, as it were, the light and ſplendour of life f. Hence 
God 1s ſtyled the father of lights}. Thus the virtues of the 


mind decaying, may be compared to the luminaries of the 


_. worldover-caſt. I am conſcious that this expoſition is contra. 
ry tothat of a number of learned interpreters, who take this 


obſcuration of the lights in the genuine ſenſe of the words, and 
think that the failing of the fight is here to be underſtood. 
But am ſurpriſed, how they happened not to 'takE-notice, 
that every thing in this diſcourſe, even to the moſt minute 
circumſtances, is expreſſed in words bearing a figurative ſenſe. 
For whereas, in deſcribing the infirmities of Old Age, the in- 
juries of the operations of the mind, as the moſt grievous of 
all, were not to be pretermitted ; fo theſe could not be more 
clearly expreſſed, than by the obſcuration of the celeſtial lu- 
minous bodies, which rule our orb, and cauſe the viciffitudes 
of times and ſeaſons. Moreover, it is particularly to be obſer- 
ved here, that the author mentions the defects of ſight lower 
down, and moſt certainly he would have avoided” repeating 
/ AAA ³ Hs ͤ 
But he goes on, and adds, what well agrees with the fore - 

going explanation. “ The clouds return after rain.“ That 
is, cares and troubles crowd on each other, and daily oppreſs 
aged folks. As in moiſt climates, and thoſe liable to ſtorms, 
even when the clouds ſeem to be exhauſted, others ſoon fol- 
low, and the rains become almoſt perpetual. And theſe incon- 
veniencies are felt the more ſenſibly, in proportion to the 


bo 


* debilitation of the powers of the mind, whereby they are ren- 


dered leſs able now than formerly, either ta bear, or get the 


* 


beiteriof thei ö%ͤ s.. 
But from the mind our royal author now paſſes to the body. 


. & The keepers of the houſe, ſays he, ſhall tremble, and the 
« ſoldiers ſhall give way, and the diminiſhed grinders ſhall 


% ceaſe.” The limbs, and firmeſt parts of the body, are da- 
maged by age: the hands and knees grow weak, through the 
relaxation af the nerves : hence thoſe are rendered incapable 
of defending. us againſt injuries, and of performing innume- 


rable other good offices, for which they were originally intend- 


FD 


4 Academ. iv. 8. James, epilt, chap. i, ver. 17. 


_ wa 


ed; and theſe becoming unequal to the weight they were wont 


* Job, chap. xviii. ver. 5, 6, 7. „ 
+ Matthew, chap. vi. ver. 23. John, ep. i. chap: ii. ver. 11. 


to 


A 


Likewife Ap 4 ier 'or grinders, either drop out or rot 


away; fo as now to be too few remaining to comminute ſolid 


food. In the tranſlation of the Hebrew word,; which I have 
here rendered by double teeth, or grinders, 'Þ | | 
Montanus, who, in my opinion, has tranſlated right. For 
it is in this paſſage uſed by the author in the plural number; 
who afterwards employs it in the ſingular, but in a quite dif- 
ferent ſenſe, when he treats of the ſenſe of taſting; as I ſhall 


ſhew anon, when I come to that paſſuge. For, that Zolo- 


mon's intention in this place was, to deſcribe thoſe defects 
of the ſenſes Poms deere any oh en On Ow 1 1 — 


the leaſt doubt. 


Wherefore now. proceeding eee bi! PI by . 
Ggbr. 4 Thoſe, ſays he, thn look through holes ſhall be 
« darkened.” By which words it is manifeſt, that he points 
out the failing of the eyes, which moſt people, far RESIST 
= years, feel by ſad experience. 

Next follows the taſte, which he thus e c The 
4 doors ſhall be ſhut outwardly, with a low ſound of the mill.” 
As old people, through diminution of appetite, open their 
mouths ſeldomer than formerly; ſo for want of teeth to com- 
minute their food, they do it with leſs noiſe. Now, this laſt 
inconvenience ſeems to be meant and expreſſed very elegantly 
by the words, “ a low ſound of the mill:? for by the word 


mill, which in the Hebrew is uſed in the ſingular number, 
the grinding of the food may very well be meant; and this 


grinding, as it is not done by the aſſiſtance of the teeth, which 
they have loſt, but by that of * gums, is rere with 


leſs noiſe. 


Sleep is the f ae foother 40 our labours, and the ecfiveer 
of our exhauſted ſtrength. © But the loſs of appetite, and 


_ diſguſt to our food, generally robs us of this comfort. i: Hence 


ſubjoining this evil of Old Age to the foregoing, he ſays, 
155 hy ſhall rife up at the voice of the bird;” that is, the old 
man is awaked at the cock's firſt crowing. Wherefore bis 
ſleep is ſhort/and een —_ his weakneſs wens * 
* longer reſt. 

But he returns to the ſenſes, among which hs! gives di 
third place to hearing; for receiving the benefits of which 
the Creator gives us the uſe of ears. Now this is frequent- 
ly diminiſhed, and ſometimes entirely taken away in Old 
Age; which the. royal author ſcems to indicate in the fol- 
lowing ha 40 The W of 18 ſnall be of no 

* avail. 8 


* # 
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«.avail.” For thus he thought proper to expreſs the ears, to 
Which at this time of life, not only the pleaſure of harmoni- 
ous ſounds is ſought in vain; but, what is much more diſa- 
greeable, the words in converſation are not eaſily underſtood: 
whereby t joyment, and one of the greateſt convenien- 
cies of life, gradually loſt. . Hence in the Jewiſh-hiſtory, 
| Barzillai, at eighty years of age, complains that he could 
no longer hear the voice of os 1 men _ linging wo- 
men. 
Tete defects * ako: 8 of . are al 
followed by thoſe of the ſenſe of feeling. Now the touch, as 
Cicero ſays, is uniformly ſpread over the whole body; — 
we may feel all ſtrokes and appulſes of things f. Wherefore 
this ſenſe, beſides its other uſes, contributes vaſtly to the fafe- 
ty of the body, and the removal-of many evils, to which it is 
. perpetually expoſed. And this the ſagacious author ſeems to 
have principally in view, when he ſays, « They ſhall be afraid 
of high places, and ſtumblings in the way. 2 For as old 
folks are unſure of foot, even in a plain ſmooth way, by rea- 
ſon of the weakneſs of their limbs; ſo when they come to a 
rugged uneven road, through the dulneſs of this ſenſe, they 
do not ſoon enough perceive the depreſſions or elevations of 
the ground, whereby they run the hazard of ſtumbling and 
hurting their feet. ne ey: are not un} juſtly In 
ed as being afraid. 

The only one that remains of the ei is that: of alle 
the dimunition of which in old men, he deſcribes with equal 
elegance and brevity in this manner: The almond- tree ſhall 
c flower.” By which words he ſeems: to mean, that old 
people, as if they lived in a perpetual winter, no longer per- 
ceive the agreeable odours exhaling from plants and flowers in 
the ſpring and ſummer: ſeaſons. That this tree flowers in 
winter, we learn from Pliny, who in treating of it ſays, The 
almond-tree flowers the firit of all trees, in the month of Ja- 
nuary 1. I am not to learn, that theſe words are by moſt in- 
terpreters underſtood as relating to gray hairs, which being 
generally a ſure token of Old Age, they would have us believe, 


are denoted by the white flowers of the almond- tree. But then, 


who can imagine, that this wiſe author, after having indica- 
ted the defects of four of the ſenſes, by clear and diſtinct 
F e Tan delignadly pale over the art in ſilenoe t FN 


* a (al. Linge) P ep! xix. ver. ney: 7 
+ _ * li. 56. 22 ; 4 Lib. xvi. 9 42. 


' white 


IF 
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5 white hairs are by no esse 0 dete st ce fide eb e 
bitable token of Old Age; ſince there are not a few to be 


found, who turn gray in the middle ſtage of life, before their f 


bodily ſtrength is any ways impaired. Moreover, what they 
ſay of the flowers of the al monde tree, does not ſeem to agree 
wien the things they mean by them: for they are not; ſtrict - 
ly ſpeaking, white, but of a purpliſh caſt. Thus far concern 
ing the ſenſes: let us proceed to the remaining part. 
The fcrotal rupture is a diſeaſe common to perſons far ad- 
vanced in years; whether it be formed by the inteſtine or 
omentum ſlipping down into the ſcrotum, or proceed from a 
humour diſtending that patt. In either caſe the part is tume- 
fied. This pernicious diſeaſe the preacher thought proper to 
compare to a graſshopper. „ The graſshopper,” ſays he, 
cc ſhall be a burden; Oneri erit locuſta. For thus the He- 
brew phraſe is more literally tranſlated, than by convenient ci- 
cade; the cicadiz'ſhall come together, as the learned Caſtalio 
has rendered it. Indeed the Vulgate verſion has, impingua- 
bitur locufta, the graſshopper-ſhall be fatted The Septua- 
gint, laxvth exe, the graſshopper ſhall be fatted. The 
Arabic verſion, turned into Latin, pingueſcet locigſta, the 
graſshopper ſhall grow fat. But our Engliſh tranſlation, the 
graſshopper ſhall be a burden. It is well known, that the 
Hebrew language is always modeſt; and that the ſacred wri- 
ters, in expreſſing ſuch things as belong to the genital mem» 
bers, abſtain from indecent and obſcene words for fear of of- 
fending chaſte ears, and therefore borrow ſimilitudes from 
any other things at diſcretion : which is particularly obferva- 
ble in the Canticum Canticorum, or Solomon's Song, written 
by our author. Now the graſshopper, or locuſt, is an odd 
ſhaped animal, made up chiefly-of belly; and therefore, eſpe- 
cially when full of eggs, may be faid to bear ſome reſemblance 
to a ſcrotum, ſwoln by æ rupture 8 
Theſe parts being thus affected, the wiſe author adds, 
de The appetite ſhall be loſt;ꝰ wherein he does not attend ſo 
much to the appetite for victuals, as for thoſe other things 


which are ſought after in the vigour of life: for, as the au- 


thor of the Art of Love has rightly ſaid, Turpe ſenilis amor“. 


That old people are eruſhed to death by ſo great a heap'of 


evils and infirmities, and depart to their eternal habitation, to 
the grief of their friends, can be no matter of wonder: But 
in the remaining part of the diſcourſe we are admoniſhed, 

that their miſeries in this life are not confined within theſe 


„ Ovid. Amorum, lib. i, eclog. ix. ver. 4. 


bounds, - 


| 
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bounds, but that ſometimes there is Rill, an n acceſſion of 


„ee 


Fot loſs of ſtrength, in n Old Age —— not terminate at the 


= limbs, or extremities of the body; the ſpine of the back alſo 


loſes conſiderably of its firmneſs, by the daily diminution of 
power in its muſcles and ligaments: hence an old man can 
ſeldom ſtand upright, but ſtoops his body towards the earth, 
which is ſhortly to cover it. This part is likened to a ſilver 
chain, which is ſaid to be broken aſunder: for the vertebræ, | 
of which it is compoſed, may be looked upon as the rings or 
links, and they give way outward by the bending of the body. 
| Moreover, the medulla oblongata, which paſles parough wem, 
is of a ſilver or whitiſh colour. 

Theſe points, which we have bitherto handled, are very 
difficult of explanation. — 5 the three i inconveniencies, 8 
cloſe the diſcourſe, are true ænigmas, and require an Oedi- 
pus to ſolve them. And as ſuch an one, in my opinion, has 
not appeared hitherto, I will uſe my endeavours to do it. 
The golden ewer,” ſays he, © is daſhed in pieces: the 
6 pitcher is broken at the e end and the chariot is 
cc daſhed in pieces at the pit.“ 

Old men are troubled with defluxions fonery the bog to the 
noſe, mouth, and lungs; which are compared to water ruſn 0 
ing out of a Inoken bottle or ewer. And the ewer is laid a : 

be of gold, to expreſs the dignity of the head. 

Nor does phlegm. flow from the head alone; but other Pens | 
alſo pour forth their juices, too abundantly or irregularly: for 
the ſeroſities, which are ſecreted by the kidneys, (whoſe cavity 
is even at this day named pelvis by anatomiſts), run into the 
bladder; which, by reaſon of the relaxation of its ſphincter, | 
as if the pitcher were broken at the fountain-head, is not able 
to retain its contents a ſufficient time. Hence an incontinence 
or dribbling of urine is continually troubleſome. 

Now, the evils. hitherto enumerated lodge in particular | 

parts; but the laſt calamity, both in this diſcourſe, as well as 
in old people, is, that the whole body is afflicted. The very 
courſe of the blood is interrupted; hence wretched man is 
[Teized with difficulty of breathing, apoplexies, or lethar- 
gies. The heart alſo, the principle and fountain of liſe, ſinks 
through want of 1 its uſual force, and « the broken chariot falls 
6 into the pit.” The ancients indeed did not know of the 
circulation of the blood; but they could not be ignorant, that 
it was moved through the body, that it cheriſhed the viſcera 
and members by its heat; ay, . ag it e and 
grew cold in death, _ FS 

3 ut 


Drezasz or King NEBUCHADNEZ ZAR. 465. 
But nothing in this whole diſcourſe is ſo much worthy of 
our ſerious attention as theſe words, with which he cloſes it :, - 
« The duſt returns to the earth, ſuch as it had been; and 
« the ſpirit returns to God who gave it.“ For by theſe 
words his intention ſeems plainly to have been, to refute the 
ignorant notions of. thoſe who thought that the ſoul periſhed 
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The Diſeaſe of King NEBUCHADNEZZAR. | 


HOSE things which are related of Nebuchadnezzar 

| King of Babylon, appear ſo ſurpriſing and contrary to 
nature, that ſome interpreters have imagined that he was real- - 
ly transformed into a, beaſt... For, © being driven from the 
„e company of men for ſeven years, his dwelling was with the 
« — * the field; he fed on graſs as oxen; his body was 
ec wetted with the dew. of heaven; his hair and nails were 
cc grown like thoſe of birds. At length, at the end of that 
« ſpace of time, his underſtanding was reſtored to him, and 
&« he was eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, and excellent majeſty 
« was added unto;him. Now his crime was pride, and the 
«© contenian .,, on oo on Dn 
All thele circumſtances agree ſo perfectly well with hypo- 
chondriacal madneſs, that to me it appears evident, that Ne- 
buchadnezzat was ſeized with this diſtemper, and under its 
influence ran wild into the fields; and that, fancying bimſelf 
transformed into an ox, he fed on graſs in the manner of cat- 
tle: for every ſort of madneſs is, as I ſhall ſpecify more par- 
ticularly hereafter , a diſeaſe of a diſturbed imagination; 
which this unhappy man laboured under full ſeven years. 
And, through negleCt-of taking proper care of himſelf, his 
hair and nails grew to. an exceſſive length; whereby the lat- 
ter, growing thicker. and crooked, reſembled the claws of 
birds. Now, the ancients called perſons affected with this 
ſpecies of madnef; uxarlewre: Or aur en, becauſe they went 
abroad in the night, imitating wolves or dogs; particularly 
intent upon opening the ale Sw of the dead, and had their 
legs much ulcerategl either by frequent falls, px. the bites, of 

8e Daniel, chap. iv. and ?) 


1 See gbap, ix. of Demoniaecs. 5 
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dogs *. In like manner as the daughters of Prœtus, related 
to have been mad, "Rc as N e, 0 a 
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For, as Gervius VG 55 poſſeſſed their ada with ſuch 
a ſpecies of madneſs, that, fancying themſelves cows, they 
ran into the fields, bellowed often, and dreaded the plough: 
But 2 eee to Ovid, the Es l 
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Nor was "his Weder Aaraden to the en : for 
Schenckius records a remarkable inſtance of it in a huſband- 
man of Padua, who, imagining that he was a wolf, attacked, 
and even killed ſeveral perſons in the fields; and, when at 
length he was taken, he perſevered in declaring himſelf a real 
wolf, and that the only difference conſiſted i in the inverſion of 

Kis Kin and hair. 

But it may be objected to our opinion, that this Waden 
was foretold to the king, ſo that he might have prevented it 
by correctinę ig his morals; and therefore it is not probable that 
it befel him in the courſe of nature. But we know, that thoſe 
things which God executes either through clemency or ven- 
geance, are frequently performed by the aſſiſtance of natural 
cauſes. "Thus, having threatened Hezekiah with death, and 
being afterwards moved by his prayers, he reſtored him to 
life, and made uſe of figs, laid on the tumour, as a medicine 
for his diſeaſe$. He ordered King Herod, upon account of his 
pride, to be devoured by * worms |. And nobody doubts but 
that the plague, which is generally attributed to the divine 
wrath, T2 commonly owes its origin to corrupted air. 


a „ * * | 35 


* See Kuus, Id medic | kb. vi. 2 and Paul. Ka lid. 
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ERE hat rhino 1 pak —— holy — 
do have been cured by Jeſus Chriſt *. The caſe of ont 
of theſe, which is the third, having ſome ſingularities in it, 


I ſhall relate the particulars of it in the words of St. John: 


„ There is,” ſays the evangeliſt, 4 at Jeruſalem, by the 
« ſheep· market, a pool, near which lay a great multitude of 
ce impotent folk, blind, halt, and withered; waiting for the 


„ moving of the water. For an angel went down at a eer- 


e tain ſeaſon into the pool, and troubled the water: whoſo- 
t ever then firſt after the troubling of the water ſtepped in, 


„ was made whole of whatſoever diſeaſe he had. And a cer- 


« tain man was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight 
years. When Jeſus ſaw him lie, and knew that he had 
been now a long time in that caſe, he faith unto him, Wilt 


on 
« thou be made whole? The impotent man auſwered him; 
60 


« Sir, L have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me 
« into the pool; but, While I am coming, another ſteppeth 
« down before me. Jeſus faith unto him, Riſe, take up thy 


4 bed, and walk. And immediately the man was Wadde 


6 whole, and took up his bed, and walked;? 00 1 oy 
' This pool, or at leaſt ſome other in its ſtead, is mend to 
travellers even at this day by the friars who reſide there +. 
But, what is much more to the purpoſe, Euſebius aſſerts, that 


it actually exiſted in his time, and had two baſons; both of 


which were filled every year by the rains at a ſtated time; 
and the water of one of wok. was of a ſurpriſing red co- 
lour : which laſt phenomenon be attributes, according to 
the vulgar opinion, to the ſacrifices which were formerly 
cleanſed there. But I am clearly of opinion, that it was owing 


to a red earth or ochre, which is frequently found in baths, 


raiſed up from the bottom at certain nnr he; rains, and | 


i with the water. 


neee ou more thine one ve difficulty here For, an, 

* gee de, 8 viii. ends ix. "na 1 — 5 —— v. 

. + See. Cotovici Itinerarium Hieroſolymitarum, lib. ii, cap. 2. 
and Maundrell's Journey me ere to Jer vo, p- 557. | 
Oxford, 1714- , 
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they inquire what fort of water this was; next, why it could 


not exert its virtue without being troubled; then, what was 
the nature of this troubling; and, laſtly, concerning the angel, 
they do not agree who he was. Wherefore I will offer my 
opinion, in a conciſe manner, on theſe ſeveral points. 


Firſt, then, mineral waters were in high eſteem among the 


- ancients for many diſeaſes : they uſed them inwardly and out- 


wardly, and recommended them for different diſtempers, ac- 


cording to the nature of the mineral with which they were 
impregnated. Thus, in paralytic caſes, Celſus recommends 
ſwimming or batbing in the natural ſea or ſalt water, where 
it can conveniently be come at; where it cannot, even in wa- 
ter made falt by art *. And Pliny ſays, ſulphureous water is 
uſeful for the nerves, aluminous for paralyties, or other re- 
laxed habits of the body. He likewiſe adds; They uſe the 


mud of thoſe fountains with advantage, eſpecially if, when it 


is rubbed on, it be ſuffered to dry in the ſun . The ſame au- 
thor relates ſtrange things of ſome ſprings. In Bœotia, ſays he, 
there are two ſprings, one of which retrieves the memory, 

the other deſtroys it f. In Macedonia two ſtreams meet, one 
of them extremely wholeſome to drink, the other mortal þ 
And other things of the ſame nature. To theſe may be add- 


ed what Lucian, an eye-witneſs, relates of the river Adonis 
in the country of the Byblii. The water of that river changes 


its colour once a-year, and, turning as red as blood, gives a 
purple tinge to the ſea into which it runs: and the cauſe of 
this phenomenon he aſcribes to its paſſing through mount Li- 
banus, whoſe earth is red 16. Nor is it foreign to the purpoſe 
io obſerye, that there are wonderful eruptions of water in 
ſome countries. In the province of Connaught in Ireland, 
there is a fountain of freſh water on the top of a high moun- 
tain, which. imitates the tide, by ſinking and overflowing 
twice a-day J. A certain ſpring in Hungary, in the county 
of Saros; is under the influence of the moon; ſince it is well 


known to increaſe with the moon's increaſe, to diminiſh with 


its decreaſe, and to run quite dry at the great change or new 
moon 4. In fine, medicinal waters were not uncommon in 


Paleſtine, the accounts of which are collected by that great 


maſter of oriental literature, Hadrian Reland “. 


a HZ I.E IS IEP RE ʃt IS USS 77 
Lib. cap. 21. Lib i. 5 32. Ib. $ rt. 
„ l OSA 024 
q Vid. Ortelii Theatrum orbis terrarum. 3 
I Vid. Geo. Wernher. de admirandis Hungariæ aquis. 
** Palzltina ex monument. vet. illuſtr. p. 30c, ce. 
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Nevertheleſs thoſe who contend for'a miracle in this place, 
ſay, that there are no baths known which can cure all diſtem- 
pers; nor any that retain their virtue but one ſingle month in 


gel troubling this water, that gave it its ſanative qualities. 


Thoſe who are of a different ſentiment, enumerate a number 
of waters, which become 9 at certain times of the 
year, by being then charged with metallic ſalts; the mud 
of which being brought up from the bottom, has been ſer- 
viceable in many diſeaſes. Wherefore they ſay, it is not juſt 
to have recourſe to a ſupernatural power for effects which 
may be produced by the ordinary courſe of nature. But, as 
far as I am able to judge of theſe contradictory opinions, a 
middle way between them ſeems to me to come neareſt the 
For my notion of the matter is, that the water of this pot 
acquired its medicinal virtues from the mud ſettled at the bot- 
tom, which was charged with metallic falts, perhaps from 
ſulphur, alum, or nitre. And whenever it happened that 
the water was troubled by any natural cauſe whatſoever, per- 
haps a ſubterraneous heat, or rains; theſe ſalts were raiſed up 
and mixed with it, and might well be beneficial to thoſe who 
went down into the pool, before the metallic' particles ſab- 
ſided. Wherefore it is no wonder, that there lay, in the 
porches of this bath, which the evangeliſt ſays were five m 
number, a great multitude of impotent folk waiting for the 
moving of the waters; and eſpecially of ſuch as laboured un- 
der thoſe diſeaſes for which it was ſerviceable, as blindnefs, 
palſies, and decays. - And it was very natural for every indi- 
vidual perſon to endeavour, to get into it as ſoon as poſſible; 
for fear of being fruſtrated of their cure by the ſubſidence of 
the mud. Wherefore he who firſt ſtept in, experienced the 
virtue of the water. 5 A RE oY 
The next circumſtance to be obſerved is, that the fact here 
related happened when there was a feaſt of the Jews, that is, 
the pentecoſt. And we learn from Euſebius, that this me- 
thod of curing prevailed but once in a year“. But it is well 
known that this feaſt was celebrated in the month of May or 
beginning of June; which is a very proper ſeaſon for the vir- 
tues of medicinal waters. Upon which account the patients 
flocked thither the more eagerly, that they might catch a me- 
dicine which they could make uſe of but once a yea. 


i Loco citato. „ ng $6.44 ** 4 . we 
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Laſtly, with aun to the angel, who is ſaid. to have 
- rroubled the water at a certain ſeaſon; thoſe who- contend 
for a miracle, attribute the ſanative quality of the pool to 
bim. But we have already taken notice, that whenever any 
thing. uncommon or ſurpriſing happened, of which the Jews 


could not inveſtigate the . cauſe, they were accuſtomed to 


fay, it was done by the angel of the Lord. Yet it is poſſible, 
that God might have added this. miraculous. 0 nce to 
natural effects, that this pool ſhould be ſanative at one cer- 
tain time of the year only, and that too when the whole na- 
tion were aſſembled to celebrate their ſolemn feſtival; and to 
him only who firſt went into it. The reaſon of which pro- 
ceeding (if it be allowed to form a conjecture on the divine 
counſels) might perhaps have been, that God was pleaſed to 
teſtify by ſo manifeſt a ſign, that he would not, as he had 
promiſed, .entirely abandon his choſen people, before the 
ung of the Meſſias. 

Wherefore, upon the whole, this ſalutary virtue of 2 Wa- 
ter, which might be, medicinal by nature, ſeems to be fo re- 
gulated by God, as at the ſame time to afford the Jews a to- 
ken of his preſence. But the power of Chriſt adminiſtered 

to this inſitm man a more noble remedy than that water, his 
| erid-chaſng word. And this power was the more ſeaſonable 
in this caſe, becauſe: the diſeaſe was of ſo many years ſtand - 
ing, that it could not be removed by a natural e 
e Fes 8 virtue ſhone forth the more e 
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MAT the Dumoniact, Azizoropeives, 5 in the 
I | goſpels, laboured under a diſeaſe really natural, though 
of an — and diflicult kind, appears to me very probable 
from the accounts given of them. They were indeed affected 
various ways. For ſometimes they rent their garments, and 
ran about naked; ſtriking terror into all thoſe whom they met, 
and even wounding their own. bodies; ſo very furious, that, 
though bound with chains and fetters, they broke their bonds 
and e in the moſt lonely places, and among the ſepul- 
chres of the dead. Sometimes alſo they cried a that they 
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firſt overwhelmed by terrifying ideas, which are followed by 
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were poſſeſſed by many devils, which they imagined could paſs 
out of themſelves into other bodies. At other times, either 

they were worried, and made a hideous noiſe f; or were: 
thrown on the ground, without being hurt, and the devil 


went dut of en 19755 BI ET 08 Os © nas 

Theſe are all actions of madmen; but the diſpute is, whe- 
ther they were wrought by devils, or by the violence of the 
diſeaſe, Thus much is certain, that in thoſe times it was a” 


common opinion among the Jews, chat evil ſpirits frequently: 
took poſſeſſion of people, and tortured them in ſo ſurpriſing a 


manner, as if they were agitated by furies. For in the whole 
catalogue of diſeaſes, which afflit mankind, there is no other, 
that ſeems ſo much to ſurpaſs the force of nature, as this, in 
wretchedly tormenting the patient by fierce diſtractions of the 
mind, and exceſſively ſtrong, though involuntary motions of 
the body. But moſt certamly we ee , I 
this, nothing but what may ariſe from a natural indiſpoſition 
of body. And, in order to place this my opinion in the ſtrong= 
er light, it may not be improper to give a ſhort diſeourſe on 
madneſs; not indeed on that ſpecies which comes on in an 


acute fever, and goes off with it, which is called a phrenzy, 


and is always of ſhort duration, but that other fort, which-is 


* 


rivetted in the body, and conſtitutes a'chronical diſeafe. ©! 


Wherefore all madneſs is a diſeaſe of an injured imagination, 
which derives its origin from the mind, having been too long 
a time fixed on any one object. Hence proceed uneaſineſs and 
anxieties of mind concerning the event. And by how much 
the things, whoſe images incefſantly occur to the imagination, 
are of greater moment in life, the more vidently they diſturb 
the perſon; examples ef which we ſee particularly in love 
and religion, wherein hope, fear, deſpair, and other _— 


| paſſions, ſucceeding each other by turns, drag the perſon dif- 


ferent ways. That this is the caſe will not be doubted by 


any one who recollects, that a madman oſten has a good me- 


mory; manages his affairs, except when ſome vain ideas come 
acroſs his mind, with tolerable ee ee ger with 
more than ordinary cunning; and that he oft- times recovers 


the entire and permanent uſe of his reaſon, by a courſe of 


proper medieines. Therefore, in this diſordery the perſon is 


* See Matthew, chap. viii. ver. 28. Mark, chap. v. ver. 2. 
and Lake, has p æ œœ , 
I Mark, chap. i. ver. 232-26. e 
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wrath and fury, as attendants on anxiety: whence he threat- 


ens and attempts to do acts of the utmoſt cruelty to thoſe who. 
approach him, and, through exceſs of anguiſh, frequently lays 
violent hands even on himſelf: then he grows again melan- 
cholic; and thus rage and dejection of ſpirits affect him al- 
ternately: moreover, it is no uncommon thing to ſee a perſon 
under theſe circumſtances, eſpecially when the diſeaſe has 
taken deep root by length of time, ſeeking unfrequented and 
ſolitary places, in order to avoid the converſation of his fel- 
% ᷣ K FE 0 


— ſuum cor edens, hominum veſtigia_vitans *.__ 
- Gnawing his heart, ſhunning the ſteps of men. 
Now, people afflicted with this diſorder, oſten live a long 


time. For all mad folks in general bear hunger, cold, and 


any other inclemency of the weather; in ſhort, all bodily in- 


conveniencies, with ſurpriſing eaſe; as they enjoy a ſtrength 


of. conſtitution ſuperior to what might be eaſily imagined. 
. Likewiſe it frequently happens, that an epileply comes on 
madneſs of a long ſtanding. For theſe diſeaſes are nearly re- 
lated; and. in this caſe, we know by experience, that there 
remain not the leaſt hopes of recovery. Laſtly, it is to be 
obſerved, that the patient is either frantic! or melancholic, ac- 
cording. as his habit of body is diſpoſed to receive this or that 


.es 3 f . 
; gat that the caſting out of devils is nothing more than the 
removal of madneſs, many do not believe, upon this account, 
that thoſe things which happen to perſons thus affected, ſeem 
to them impoſſible to be done by the force of nature. But 
certainly theſe gentlemen are too much ſtrangers to phyſic, 
and have not ſufficiently attended to phænomena no leſs ſur- 
priſing, which daily occur in other diſeaſes. Do we not often 
ſee that violent affections of the mind are the cauſe of death? 
A ſudden fright has deſtroyed many, and even exceſſive joy 
has been fatal. A dangerous diſtemper ſometimes paſſes from 


one part of the body to another, in the twinkling of an eye. 
The venom thrown: into the maſs of blood by the bite of . 
* 


mad dog, generally lies ſtill a good while; and, at the end 


„Cicero, Tuſcul. Diſp. lib. fti. 26. who bas turned into Latin 


this verſe of Homer: O Nb xeridur, xxror A D. 
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fome weeks, ſometimes months, exerting its ſtrength, it pro- 
duces ſymptoms not inferior to thoſe which are ſaid to be 
produced by devils. What is more ſurpriſing than ſome things 
which fall out in pregnancies?” If a pregnant woman happens 
to have an eager deſire for any thing, and is diſappointed, ſne 
ſometimes marks the foetus with the figure or likeneſs of the 
object longed for, on this or that part of the body. And, 
what is ſtill more; and approaches to a prodigy, upon the mo— 
ther being terriſied by a ſudden injury done to —_ one part, 
that very part in the child ſuffers the ſame evil, and decays for 
want of nouriſhment. I know that the truth of ſtories of this 
kind is called in doubt by ſome phyſicians, becauſe they can- 
not conceive how ſuch things can happen. But many exam 
ples, of Which I have been an eye-witneſs, have freed my 
mind of all ſcruples on this head. Now, the power of the 
imaginative faculty is ſo ſtupendous, that the mind is not leſs 
affected by falſe, than by true images, when daily ſubjected 
to them. This we find by experience in thoſe women who 
are called witches, who, being under the influence of ſuch an 
ertor of the mind, frequently imagine that they not only con- 
verſe with devils, but alſo have entered into compacts with 
them; and perſiſt in theſe notions with ſuch obſtinacy, that, 
when they are brought to a trial, they confeſs themſelves guilty 
of wiekedneſſes which they never perpetrated, though they 

know that they muſt ſuffer death for their confeſſion.” More- 
over, every body knows how wonderfully the mind is difturb= 
ed in melancholics. One of them thinks his head is made of 

glaſs, and is afraid of ſtirring abroad, for fear of having it 


| broken ; another believes himſelf to be actually dead, and re- 


fuſes food, becauſe the dead ought not to eat. There are a 
thouſand ſtories of this kind. I remember a man of letters, 

with whom I was well acquainted, who poſitively aſſerted 

that he was big with child, and was vaſtly anxious for a hap- 
py delivery. I ſaw two others, who, when alone, fancied 
they heard the words of people whiſpering them in the ear. 
Nor is their caſe different, in my opinion, who perſuade them- 
{elves that they ſee ghoſts and hobgoblins. For deliriums are 
a kind of dreams of people awake; and the mind in both caſes 
affects the body differently, according to the nature of its ob- 
jects. % WT $0, „„ : 
From what we have ſaid, it manifeſtly appears, how many 
different ways the leſſons of imagination, when they are con- 
firmed by long habit, are capable of affecting a man, and en- 
tirely ruining his whole * But every 1 


© 
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the dien mind is diſturbed by nothing more than by fear 


the cauſe of which is ſelf. love ingrafted in all men. Whereas, 


then, as Cicero very juſtly obſeryves, there is no nation ſq ſa- 
vage, no man ſo rude, as not to have ſome notion of the gods“; 
it is no wonder, that men, conſeious of wicked deeds, ſhould 
be ſtruck with the fear of God, whoſe empire over all created 
things they acknowledged. For, as they attributed every good 
thing, every benefit of this lifes, to the gods; ſo they were of 
opinion, that evils and calamities were ſent down by them i we 
puniſhment of crimes. Now, idolatry, as I ſaid above +, bad 
its origin among the,Chaldcans; and at firſt it conſiſted in the 
worſhip of the ſun and moon, but afterwards it was extended 
to the adoration of demons . But theſe were believed to be 
divine miniſters; and that they were originally the ſouls of he · 
roes and great men; who were worſnipped tor ſervices done 
to mankind in general, or to their native country in particu- 
lar. And this demoniae religion being propagated from the 
Cuhaldeans to the Phœnicians, then to the Egyptians, came 
aſterwards to the Gteeks, thence to the a ee n dane 
greſs of time to the other nations. 0 6 
But the Jews, accuſtomed to A 8 eee or 
wonderful work of natuye to the agency of angels, as miniſters 
of the ſupreme Deity, could eaſily work up their minds to be · 
heve, that ſome dreadful diſeaſes, which injured the mind and 
body together, the cauſes whereof they equld not. inveſtigate, 
aroſe from the operation of evil angels. Fer we learn from, 
Philo Judæus , with whom Joſephus alſo. agtees in opinion, 
that they believed there were bad as well ag, good angels; that 
the A executed the commands of Ged on men, that they 
were irreprehenſible and beneſicent; but the bad execrable, 
and every way miſchievous hq. But a more illuſtrious example 
of this matter cannot be given, than in the narrative of 


Saul's diſeaſe}; of which I have already, treated 4, Nor were 


' madneſs and the epilepſy the only diſeaſes which they imputed 
to devils. When Jeſus had reſtored ſpeech. to the Furious 
dumb man, he is ſaid to have done jt by,chſting out a devil **. 
And when he had cured another furious perſon, who was blind 
and dumb, the Phariſees reproached him with caſting out devils 
by Beelzebub the prince. of the devils Ff. In fine, en 


* Tuſc., Queſt, lib. i. 1 +. 5 i. 8. IG | 8 
4 Bee hy Newton's becher > * : 


4 See Samuel, (or Kin ngs), bi bock i. 


. Chap. fn. p. 156, c. 
++ Ibid. N xii. ver. 22. 
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himſelf uſes this common way of expreſſion, on ne of 
the woman ho had a ſpirit of af cafireabdy cighteewvears, whom 
he freed from chat infirmity;ʒ by ſayings that Satan tad Held 
her bound theſe eighteen year. bots 41H 
+ And this cuſtom of — aden Ge Pits 
not ſo: petuliar to the Jes, but that it prevailed in other na- 
tions alſo. Hence in Herodotus, King Cleomenes is ſaid to 
be driven into madneſs, not by any demon, but by a habit of 
drunkenneſs, which he had contracted among the Scythians, 
whereby he became frantie f. And whereas dae, ſignifies 
the ſame thing 28 Never d Se, Kenophon uſes this word for 
furere, to be raging· mad or furious f. Moreover,; Ariſtopha- 
nes, intending to expreſs a high degree of the ſame diſeaſe, 
employs the word =«xoIcorzy, and calls the higheſt degree of 
madneſs, not n,, but z.xeIzicer/or{-' "Henge-alſo, as Are- 
tzus!obſerves; this diſeaſe was called imorbus acer, or the ſa- 
cred diſeaſe, ibeeauſe it was imagined that ſome demon had 
entered intp the man . Wherefore the phyſicians found it 


abſolutely neceffary to oppoſe this falſe notion with all their 


might; becauſe the people were generally perſuaded, that diſs 
caſes, which they believed to be cauſed by evil>ſpirits, were 


to be expelled, not by medical fill,” but by religious rites 


and Ceremonies: Uponcthis accountthe prince of phyſicians, 
Hippocrates, or at leaſt fome one of his ſcholars, wrote a very 
uſeful piece N, herein he aſſerts, that no diſenſes are inflict· 
ed on man; immediately, by any divine power; and chat thoſe 
perſons ouglit to be arcounted magicians and jugglers, Who 
cover their ignorance; with a weil NIE 'by —— tuck 
notions irto the minds of the people. N bt 
But with regard" to thivpowny'e Gn dectie ver hut e | 
dies, believed equally by the Jews and other nations; I have 
already ſaid, chat the Divinity ought not to be made a party 
concerned in impoſing diſeaſes, which m ay poſſibly haue na- 
tural cauſes; unleſs it be expreſsly — that they were 
inflicted immediately by the hand of God ＋ * for, of all the 
diſeaſes with which miſerable mortals are tormented, there 
are none ſo wonderful and dreadful to rance, but may 
be the naturd apr ns 4s berge, abel e 


ne 1 


22 


K Tab Yip iii. ver. 46. 4 = ON vi. cap.” * Ss 
I Memorabil. lib. i. 3 | 
I Vid. Plaut. act. ii. ſcen. 3. ver. «gl et 31 ii. wen 5. ver. 1 5. 
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fore God himſelf, if he thinks proper, can employ either na- 
tural cauſes, or the miniſtry of good angels, to inflict all ſorts 
of diſeaſes on mankind, And I hope nobody will believe, that 
the devils have had the power granted them of torturing men 
at their wanton pleaſure. But to ſay more on this ſubject 
ſeems the leſs neceſſary; becauſe two very learned. divines of 
our nation n gy 5 0 in a tull _ e man · 
ner *. e n . % B 
| Therefore, in nk to put ehe theſe eee diſs 
eaſes, Iwill now briefly-ſhew-how'they are to be treated. And 
_ firſt of all, particular care ſhould be taken to keep the pa- 
tient's mind employed in thoughts directly contraty to thoſe 
which poſſeſſed it before: for one ſet of ideas gives: place to 
another, and, by effecting this change, the 4 1 is brought 
out of the ſtate in which. it was; a circumſtance to which 
the generality of phyſicians do not give ſulcient attention. 
When this can be brought about, the diſeaſe is ſometimes 
ſpeedily cured. But when either the long ſtanding of the di- 
ſtemper, or ſome other cauſe, renders this total change im- 
practicable; at leaſt the ſtrength of the preſent ſet of ideas 
ought to be diminiſhed and deſtroyed by all poſſible means. 
The vain fears of fome are to be diverted, and their diſmal 
thoughts diſpelled. The daring ferocity of others is to be 
curbed ; for which end it is aten neceſſary to uſe hard words 
and threats. Likewiſe ſudden frights, which may give the 
mind a different com motion from that which before diſturb - 
ed it, have been found to afford a temporary relief at leaſt. 
The ancients preſcribed ſome. oorrections, ſuch as bindings 
and ſtripes f. And indeed it is ſometimes neceſſary to bind 
thoſe WhO are too unruly, to prevent their doing miſchief to 
themſelves or others. But there is the Jeſs neceſſity for tor- 
ments and ſtripes, bovis all madmen are of ſuch a coward- 
ly diſpoſition, that even the moſt frantic and miſchievous, 
after being once or twiee tied, ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
thence forward refrain from wee any: — _ 
fear of the puniſhment, 
As to the medical part, the groſs humours.of the vals are 
to be thinned, and the diſorderly motion of the animal ſpirits 
| bexgalmed. For which end blood-lettings, emetics, 
cathartie bliſters, and ſetons, alſo. ſometimes .coolings of 
the ne are to ” —— To _— "_ ad you are 


. See che works of Jol. e hs, fol. diſcourſe vi. and in- 
quiry into the meaning of demoniacs, &c = 


F ny Celſus, lib. li, cap. 18. 85 5 
15 


to be added, eſpecially aſſa ſcetida, myrrh, and galbanum 
And camphire has been frequently found farvicealils.: in ex- 
ceſſive ferocity gt of ſleep, But, when the diſeaſe is 
accompanied y a fever, nothing i is more proper than nitre, 
given in as — quantities as the ſtomach will bear. Laſtly, 
the patient i is to be kept to a ſlender diet, and compelled to 
uſe exerciſe. But, in all evacuations, a certain degrea of mo- 
deration ought to be uſed, leſt the madneſs be changed into 


- 06 LUNATICS. 


A COUNT diſeaſe, which the ancients termed morbus cardai- 
cus i, that is, an exceſſive weakneſs of body: in which caſe, 
the patient is ſo far exhauſted, that medicines are of no 
availz but the [miſerable dejected man en en remains 1 
— 4s erregen 1 fg alin e 
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» neſs, to ſome divine power, ſo they aſcribed madneſs: to 


the influence of the moon. Let the Lunatic, uu 


whoſe diſeaſe is deſcribed in the goſpels, was affected with 


the falling-ſickneſs f. Wherefore: this patient (for chere is but 
one of this kind expreſsly recorded there) was either mad and 
epileptie at the ſame time, which is not uncommon; or he 
laboured under a periodical epilepſy, returning Wien the 
changes of the moon, which is a very common caſe. For 
the account giren of him is very ſhort, that he oft-times fell 
into the fire, and oft into the water. Now, in this diſtemper, 


a perſon falls don ſuddenly, and lies for ſome time as dead; 


or, by a general convulſion of his nerves, his is agita- 


ted, with diſtorted eyes, and he foams at the mouth. But at 
length he recovers out of the fit, and has no more — 


or remembrance of it, than if nothing had happened to him. 
Let Jeſus is ſaid to have rebuked the devil, and he departed 
out of him, and the child was cured. That this child's caſe 
was epileptic, appears more. manifeſtly from the account gi- 
ven of it by the evangeliſt, who was alſo a phyſician: for he 
bay, thats as oon as ay Mae vos n an eee be 


» Celfus, Id. i . e 1 
© + Matthew, chap, vii. ver. 15, et "I the 268 
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Now, as to theſe a ee who are Wisent ts the des. 
moniaca, as if their diſeaſes were different, and whom jeſus 
is ſaid to have cured +41 they were cither mad, br mad and 
epileptic together, which is not an uncommon caſe, as we 
have Fay — now ſaid. And as to devils, we have treated of 
them ſufficiently. : But, with relation to the moon, there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but that the regular returns of 
the paroxyſms, at certain times of the month, gave occaſion 
to men to believe, that this .diſcaſe was lunar: for that pla- 
net has ſuch a real influence on this dĩſeaſe, that it frequent- 


ly happens to ſome patients, never to be ſeized with the fit 


but about the new moon: which ſeems to join its energy to 
thoſe cauſes that are adapted to praduce this evil. — But the 
manner of accounting for this I have delivered in another 
place; where I have-plain] b 2 our . e has 
its tides as well as the ſea 
And indeed the great H ates — long fince e 
that this diſeaſe is owing to g bh * and conſequent- 
2 y no means divine * for although, in his time, neither 
xo inward parts af the animai body, nor the properties of the 
blood and humours, eſpecially of the nervous fluid, were ſuf- 
ficiently known yet, by his de. ſagacity and experience, 
he has left us ſeveral uſeful o ſervations, in relation both to 
the nature of the diſeaſe, and to its cure: for he has ſhewn, 
that it ariſes from too great a quantity of humours in the 
brain; and therefore that the beſt method of cure is to dry 
up, and deſſen the quantity of this peccant matter; without 
having recourſe to incantations and Juggling rricks, 28 _—_— 
in uſe in thoſe dass. ; 
But when, in ſucceeding ages, — uſe of mink he 
came more common, a great number of remedies for this 
dreadful diſeaſe were invented, ſome of which indeed were 
too filthy and ſhocking; ſuch as drinking the warm blood of 
a gladiator juſt ſlain; eating human or horſe's fleſh, the te- 
ſticles and penis of ſome animals, and other things of the 
ſame kind g; as if matters ſo repugnant to nature could be 
contrary to ſuch grie vous defects of it. For ſo it often hap- 
popes ans _— Aa an mnedicine:is not. 0 ng pr _y 
2 Le iches. ix. ver. 39, „Weil 4 Matt. "hay. iv, 24+ 
4 See Influence of the Sun and Moon, chap. i. and i il. 
De morbo ſacro. 
0 rag 6 cd lib. i. cap. 23. et Cel, Aurel. lib i. cap: 4. 
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improper and raſni one ĩs attempted. But ſuch experiments 
are to be abandoned to itinerant quacks, and credulous old 
women. Though even in our days our art is not ſufficiently 
purged of this filth in theſe caſes; ſeeing the dung of ſome 

birds, and the hoofs of quadrupeds, are ſtill ordered to be 
ſwallowed down by the ſick. But Whereas chymiſtry has 
furnifhed us with the means of extracting the ſalis, and other 
moſt active principles from bodies; to. me it is matter of ad- 
miration, Why phyſicians do not chuſe to order theſe princi- 
ples to be taken pure into the body, rather than the coarſe 
and fœculant ſubſtances that contain them, which are al- 
ways difagreeable; and ſometimes hurtful alſo, to the ſto- 


mach. But this moſt diſfcult;diftemper demands helps far 
ſuperior to theſe; nor will any one method of cure anſwer in 
all caſes, but the courſe muſt: be altered according to the 


difference of conſtitution, &c. However, I will here propoſe 
thoſe things which have been found to be moſt generally fer- 
viceable-— : ——Ull ibook 
Blood is to be taken away ſeveral times, according to the 
ſtrength of the patient, in order'to check its impetus. Vo- 
mits are to be adminiſtered now and then, but cathartics 
more frequently. It is particularly requiſite to draw the re- 
dundant humour from the head, which is done by bliſters; 
ut beers, e eee 
ing an iſſue, which is to be. k Pt conſtancy, en :. 

| Theſe remedies contribute indęed to- weaken the. parox- 
yſms;, but for removing the cauſez) When it can be done, (for 
ſometimes it cannot), other helps are requiſite: for it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the cauſe lies chip in the nervous fluid, com- 
nly called animal Hut to inveſtigate the, manner 
how this fluid is affected in diſeaſes of this Lind, would, in 
my opinion, be a fruitleſs labour. However, as I have ſhewn 
on another occaſion *, that it conſiſts of very minute parti- 
cles ſecreted from the blood in the brain, and receives and 
impriſons a conſiderable quantity. of that elaſtic matter, uni- 
verfally diffuſed throughout all nature; it canndt be doubted, 
but that it may be ſo corrupted by ſame. indiſpoſition of the 
body or mind, as to become more or leſs improper for execu- 
ting the functions of life, and perform all animal motions, 
not at the command of the will, but in a diſorderly manner, 
pd 1th a certain ungovernable impetuofity. Now, the beſt 
remedies for correcting this depraved condition of the animal 
ſpirits, are chiefly thoſe which have the moſt powerful fa- 


Account of Poiſons, Introduction. 3 
8 5 | OS culties 
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culdies of atteruating the humours, and throwing them out 
of the body by ſweat. Of theſe the moſt excellent are the 
root of wild valerian, Ruſſian caſtor, the fotid gums, and \ 
native cinnabar, taken daily in pretty large quantities; with 
the interpoſition of cathartics at proper intervals, among 
1 which there is none better than the tinctura ſacra. I have 
long known by experience, that the celebrated miſleto of the 
oak is an uſeleſs weed. And indeed how can it be otherwiſe, 
fince it has ſcarcely. _ taſte or ſmell, and is entirely in- 
debted to the religion of the druids for its great character. 
Wherefore, it is to be -ranked+with::thofs; other: frivolous 
things,” which ſuperſtition has introduced into phyſic; unleſs 
a perſon can work himſelf up into a belief, that the golden 
fickle, with which it was cut down, the prieſt's ſnow- white 
garment, the ſacriſice of white bulls, and other en ag 
. are hoc erens ids: a cure Sita 10 $194" 
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The doe of in a Women. 1 15 
17 ar Gon ne 
ANT des Ges TTY &« Chit, by _ wor 
« alone, cured a woman who had been diſeaſed with : 
t jiſſue of blood for twelve years 1777. 
And here ariſes a queſtion aer the ow) of tui 
diſeaſe. But as the words in the Greek are % aleo, 1 
am of opinion, that it was a flux of blood from the natural 
parts, which Hippocrates | calls ji ei, and obſerves, 
that it is neceſſarily tedious: wherefore, having been exhauſt- 
„ U it for twelve Years, the 1 T9 Fre 17 1 wb be fg aria 
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HERE was A woman who Ka a ſoirit of ITE 

« ty eighteen years, and was ſo bowed together, 

« that ſhe could in no wiſe lift up herſelf; and Jeſus laid his 
« hands on her, and ſhe was freed from her infirmity, and 


« immediately made ſtraight *.” 


This woman was (rabatte, that i is, ſtooping forward; 


being unable dhe, or to lift up her head. Now, chat 


ſpirit, according to the common way of ſpeaking of the Jews, 
was Satan: for thus Chriſt himſelf, anſwering the ruler * 
the ſynagogue, who was angry that the woman had been 
cured on the ſabbath-day, 1a 1 that Satan had held her 
bound theſe eighteen years. And exactly in the ſame ſenſe 


St. Mark employs ον,jmh v for a ſpirit which obſtructed 
the faculty of ſpeech . 


4 


This 9 often befalls thoſe who have been very Jong | 


afflicted with a diſorder of the. loins; whence' the muſcular - 


fibres of that part become contracted and rigid. Wherefore, 


it is very probable. that this tedious diſeaſe proceeded: from 


that "ER a ea and was. POO OT. the e ne — 


n 
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CHAP. Di Fei | 
The bloody Sweat of CHRIST. 


AINT Luke: relates of Chriſt KimGlf; the e when. 
e he was in an agony by the fervency of his prayers, 


«© his: ſweat was like drops of blood falling down on the 
« ground +.” 


This patthge is-gemetally-underfived; ws if che Beer of - 


mankind had ſweated real blood. But the text does not ſay 
ſo much. 'The ſweat was only ary Wgouor aipdles, as it were, 


or like drops of blood; that is, the drops of ſweat were fo | 


large, thick, and viſcid, that they trickled to the ground like 
drops of blood. Thus were e the words e e by Juſtin 


* Luke, chap. xiii. 11, Re. 
+. Chap. Ik. ver 37. ©© 
+ Chaps xxii. ver. 44. 
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Martyr, TheophylaQtus, and Euthymius. And yet Galen 
has obſerved, that it ſometimes happens that the pores are 
ſo vaſtly dilated by a copious and fervid ſpirit, that even blood 
iſſues through them, and conſtitutes a bloody ſweat *. 


ee ao” 


— 


„„ 
The Diſeaſe of J U DAs. 


— 


N the number of diſeaſes, I rank the death of Judas, the 
wicked betrayer of Chriſt; of which I ſhall treat the more 


willingly, becauſe very learned-interpreters of the holy Scrip- 
tures have run into different opinions concerning it. And, 
about fifty years ago, two famous profeſſors of hiſtory in the 


univerfity of Leyden, Jacobus Gronovius and Jacobus Peri- 
zonius, handled this controverſy in print with too much paſ- 
fion : for polite literature does not always poliſh its admirers. 
The origin of the diſpute was this. Perizonius had pub- 
liſhed Zhan's Variæ Hiftoriz, with his own notes and thoſe 
of others; where, taking occaſion from what lian ſays of 
Poliager , he diligently examines the fignification of the 
verb exeyx:idIz, which St. Matthew + employs in relating the 
death of Judas; and inſiſts, that that word does not only mean 
ſtrangling with a halter, but alſo ſometimes exceſſive grief, 


by which a perſon is brought to the brink of death, and fre- 


quently even deſtroys himſelf. This criticiſm was taken 


- amiſs by Gronovius, who had already publiſhed a book de 


Morte Judz, wherein he had ſaid, that the wretch had volun- 


tarily put an end to his life by a halter; wherefore he drew 


his pen, in order to refute his adverſary's reaſonings, and cor- 
roborate his own. Moreover, he quarrels with Perizonius 
about the phraſe mew; yore, which he poſitively affirms 
ought to be underſtood not of a dying man, but ſolely of one 
actually dead, or of a dead body caſt or tumbled down: for 
St. Matthew ſimply fays, «zee |; but St. Luke more 8 
rende viVorre; thaxyrs wires, X tzinvly warn Ta AMANN ave \; 
that 30 Fg headlong, be bark aſunder 1 — midit, and 
all his bowels guſhed out. Wherefore, if the verb av«yxs&%« 


* Lib. de utilitate reſpirationiĩs. 45 
TT : 3} i = » 
Chap. wil. ver. 7. | 
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are dean bear no other ſignification, than that ſtrangling which is 
800 performed by a halter, it is plain, that the two evangeliſts do 
not agree together; unleſs we ſay with the learned Caſaubon, 
that Judas hanged himſelf, but the rope broke, and he tum- 
bled headlong down. But this does not explain the manner 

of his death; which St. Luke manifeſtly ſeems to have in- 
tended - but barel adds a circumſtance of little moment, 
which happened after it, or at the very inſtant of it. Upon 

the whole, it is certain, that by this word is not only meant 
ſuffocation by hanging, but al exceſſive grief, with which 


| If thoſe who are violently overpowered frequently compaſs their | = b 
the own death: for, as Ovid ſays, frangulat incluſus dolor. „ —_— 
Tre And indeed Perizonius has clearly proved this mou by a EO 
p- number of examples, drawn from ancient authors *. Nor is 7 | 


id, it leſs to be doubted, but that the expreſſion gc yours 
he may be uſed for one who voluntarily throws himſelf down, as 
ri- well as for one who falls headlong by fome accident : "which" 
af- be has amply demonſtrated. 

rs. This controverſy coſt more than one inert bur Bur, Wl 
b- I ter ſeriouſly conſidering the ſtrength” of the arguments pro- 
fe duced by both parties, I am of opinion, that the words of 
of St. Matthew may be reconciled with the account given by 
he St. Luke from St. Peter's ſpeech, in this manner: When that 
he moſt unhappy traitor ſaw that Chriſt was condemned to death, 


in he began to repent of his deed; and being thereupon wreakeg 1 

f, WW vith grief and deſpair, or ſeized with the ſwimming in the _—__ 
e- head, (which often happens in ſuch caſes), he fell headlong : | 
n down ſome precipice; or, which is more probable, he de- ö 


le ſignedly threw himſelf down, and his body chancing to pitch 
_ on ſome large ſtone or ſtump of a tree, his bowels burſt forth, | Co 
* and he was killed. Wherefore Matthew declared his tortures — = 
Be of mind, which made him deſtroy himſelf; but Luke has — 
us clearly and properly determined the manner of his death. 

1s Thus this kind of death ought, with good reaſon, to find a 

e place in the liſt of = TI e e account of che real n 

Ir der os the wind.” 7 


£ 

3 * v Diſſert. * Morte 8 et repens dur, ad Gro- 5 
$ novium, Log Bat, I et * a | . 
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Ti. diſeaſe with which Herod Agrippa i is faid to 3. 


been ſmitten, by the juſt. judgment of God, in puniſh» 


ment for his pride, and of which he died, is remarkable. For 


he finiſhed bis miſerable life, (rnddogaleg, that is, eaten by 

worms, as the ſacred hiſtorian relates in theſe words: me 
c a ſet day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, ſar upon bis throne, 
« and made an oration unto them: and the people gave 3 
“ ſhout, ſaying, It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. 
« And ammediately the angel of the . {mote him, becauſe 
e he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, 
« and gave up the ghoſt *.” Joſephus indeed, in his account 
of the Ba, makes no mention of worms, but ſays, that he wag 


ſuddenly ſeized with violent gripings, and after being inceſ - 


ſantly tortured with pains in his bowels for five days, he ex- 
pired t. But St. Luke bas informed us, that the worms, by 
which his bowels were eroded, were the cauſe of the gripes... 

- Now, the greateſt ſingularity i in this king's diſeaſe is, that it 
was inſtantly inflicted on him from heaven, (which he himſelf 
acknowledged according to Joſephus), otherwiſe as tg vermi- 
noſe putre ction in human bodies, we have ſeveral inſtances. 
of it: for this very king's grandfather, Herod, ſurnamed 


the Great, is ſaid to have laboured under this diſeaſe a long 
time, till at length it threw him into a decay, of which he 


died l. Likewiſe Herodotus relates of Pheretima, the mo- 


ther of Arceſilaus king of Cyrene, that ſhe, was rotted alive 


by worms g. And it is recorded of the Roman emperor Va- 
lerius Maximianus, that this ſame loathſome diſeaſe not o 
ate away bis genital members, but put an end to his li 7 . 
Wherefore it was impoſſible, but that ſome at, leaſt: 

Greck 5 — muſt have — ſome caſes Wy this phi. 
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fays, in abſceſſes there are frequently found animals, Ca, -. 

ry like thoſe which are engendered from corruption ?. And 

Philoxenus in Mtius ſays, that in the humour of Atheroma's, 
he ſometimes found animals like guats, or little flies f. In 


fine, Paulus Zgineta teaches the method of getting rid of.  _ 
2 „ 1 4 + * 


them Ja: FIG 7% DIS tC; 110-46 BOT, : | 
In ſo clear a caſe, it is needleſs to collect a greater number, '\ 7 
of authorities from the ancients, eſpecially. fince ſeyeral mo; _Þ 
dern phyſicians have made the ſame obſervations. For Mar. 
cellus Donatus mentions: a perſon of high rank, extremely. _ 
fat, whoſe belly was eroded and mortiſied by little worms en- 
gendered in his ſkin, which was exceſſively diſtended by fat | 
and humours; and theſe worms were not unlike thoſe produ- = 
ced in old ratten cheeſe l. The learned Nicolaus Tulpius 
ſaw worms very like theſe, iſſuing with tbe. urine out of the | | 
body of a very celebrated phyſeian 9. And the -Ephemerides . 
nature curioſarum, contain three remarkable caſes: of this 
kind. The firſt is that of a certain Frenchman, whoſe hl 
was ſo corrupted, that very minute animals came forth dax 
and night, with harrid tortures, through moſt of the outlets 
of the ſkin, as the eyes, noſe, mouth, and bladder; and a- 
length put an end to his miſerable life J. In the ſecandꝭ black 
worms, not unlike ſcarabæi, or beetles, came out of zn abſceſs. 
formed in the calf of the leg of a girl 4. And, in the third, __ 
it is ſaid, that very ſmall white worms iſſued with the milk Bu 
from the breaſts of a woman in childbed **. Nor can I omit 
two ſimilar caſes,. one of which-is related by Poterias, the 
other by his commentator Frideric Hoffman. The former 
attended a countryman, for a tumour on his. right»knee, out 
of which, when opened, little live worms iſſued, which cau- - 
ſed an intolerable pain in the part by their bitings. And ths 
latter ſaw a tradeſman, who had a hard tumour about the veins 
of the arms, which was very troubleſome to him. This was 
opened by a ſurgeon ſeveral times without any benefit; until 
an ulcer was formed, out of which he took à great number 
of little black worms, armed with ſtings or prickles ff. 


Lib. de tumorib. preter, pat. cap. iv. 85 
5 „ F Eik. F. tap. v. I Lib. iv. cap. lii. 
- 6 De hiſt. medic. mirab. lib. i. cap. 5. | 

Obſ. medic. lib. ii. cap. l. . | 

© Decur. 2. ann. 5. append. artic. 38. 
t. I Ibid. artic. 52 ** Ibid: artic. 109. . 
| If Poterii opera cum annot. Frid Hoffmanni edita, Franc. 
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s Tun Dronhen' or Kixe HEROD.” | 


Now theſe hiſtories, wonderful as they ſeem, are FER | 
_ refuſed credit. For all nature is animated in a ſurpriſing de- 
gree. The air which we breathe, the food which we eat; 
all fluids eſpecially, are full of animalcula of very different 
kinds. Whence it is poſſible, ' that ſome of theſe, being re- 
ceived into our bodies, and conveyed into the minute paſſages 
ol the ſofteſt parts, as into neſts, may there grow, as worms 
do in the inteſtines, to their proper ſize. Hence, by the ob · 
ſtruction of the ſmalleſt veſſels, tumours ariſe ; which being 
ſuppurated by heat, and burſting, P enn their hl off. _ 
7 in the ſhape of worms. 

Wherefore I cannot agree with whoſe a eee wither - 

magine that Herod was conſumed by, and died of the phthi- 
= or louſy diſeaſe. For ( is a different creature 
from $84 ; this corrodes the ſurface of the ſkin, that the in- 
ner parts of the body. Nor can it admit of doubt, that St. 
Luke, who was a phyſician, well underſtood the meaning of : 
both the words. And yet I know that the diſeaſe proceeding. 
vd ra- Plugin, is by ſome learned men confounded with that 
cauſed vm rar (zomizor; of the firſt of which Pherecides 8y- 
rius *, and Lucius Sylla 1, are ſaid to have died. Where- 
upon Kunhius ſays 4, 1 look upon the word (αεαο§ẽun St. | 
Luke, and #0g:0e); in Heſychius |, to eb eee ee : 
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ac yloriz incitandas magnarum virtutum etempla . 

tum eg ingenii et eloquentiæ in laudandis illis heroĩbus, quo- * 

rum hodie nobis comme moranda ſunt beneficia, afferte D 

ſem; haud quaquam ſane vererer, ne aut illorum meritis pa- 

rum conveniens, aut veſtris auribus minus grata, quam nune 
habiturus ſum, foret oratio. At vero; cum hee” res longe 


aliter ſe habeat; et neque natura aptus, neque uſu inſtructus 


ad dieendum, juſſu veſtro hoc munetis ſuſceperim; ne impor. 
tuna artis affectatione vobis ſim tidio; hiſtorici potius, quam 
oratoris partes agens, honores medicinæ reeenſebo; et per quos 
maxime reges àut principes, et quos apud populos, ereverit 
ſalutaris Hujus profeſſionis gloria, in brevi quaſi tabella vobis 
proponam. Et dum hoc faciam, partem laudis iſtius haud 
infimam noſtræ genti merito attribui debere manifeſte oſten- 
dam; quo nihil aut mihi ad recitandum jucundius, aut vobis, 
opinor, ad 'audienduim aceeptius, ry omnibus nobis ad prædi- 0 
candum honeſtius eſſe potèſ . 
Ab Ægyptiis autem, — illis omnis fire ſapientiæ 
magiſtris, incipiam; ; 10 quos tanto fuit in honore ars noſtra, 
ut ne reges quidem ĩpſi illam facere infra dignitatem ſuam _ | 


iſtimavering, ' Ofirin et In in nl teginam medendi p 
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publica pecunia dabantur præmia; et Sacri titulum ferebat 
liber, in quo deſcriptæ fucrunt leges, ad quas morbis acutis 


| laborantes cuxare lice — 
1 quam Ee) 7 : exchlye- 


(Gxzci. uti artes om 
runt; ita prelertim medicinam, quæ ex cognitis paucarum 
herbarum viribus, et populari experientia conſtabat, in ſcien- 
tiam redegerunt. Fama celebres apud eos antiquitus fuerunt 
ſcholz non paucæ, Rhodja cum primis, Crotohienſis, Cni - 
dia, Coa, et Smyrnæa. Crotonienſem illuſtravit Democedes, 
cui Darius rex Perſarum, inter captivos apud ipſum agenti, 
acceptum reſtitutæ ſanitatis beneficium magnis divitiis et ho- 
noribus rependit q non fine inſigni humanitatis, qua nihil ma- 
gis medicum commendat, in Democede exemplo. Cum enim 
rex medicos MÆgyptios, qui ſe in principio morbi imperite 
tractaſſent, oceidi juſſerat; ille culpæ hujus veniam impe- 
travit, 9h gtatiæ loco habuit conceſſam Wis cum. tita liber- 
tatem | 

Cæterarum autem omnium gloriam Coz obſcuravit ſcholæ 
felicitas, poſtquam ex illa prodierat, qui primus hanc diſci- 
plinam a; ſtudio fapientize ſeparavit, divinus Hi ppocrates. 
Magno nomini adfurgimus omnes! et parentem medicine 
veneramur! qui non tantum fapientiſſimis præceptis artem 
Hhanc formavit, ſed et iple vita et moribus perfectiſimi medi 
exemplar expreſſit. Tanto itaque viro maximos honores dela- 
tos minime miramur, neque hos tantum a Cois fuis, qui ima - 
Sine ipſius nummos 1 4, ſed etiam ab univerſa Græ- 
eig; que communi concilio, quod . venientem ab Illyriis pe- 
c ſtilentiam prædixerat, diſcipuloſque ad auxiliandum ' circa 
et urbes dimiſerat, honores illi, quos Herculi, deerevit |.” 
Civem porro adſeripſerunt Athenienſes, auro coronarunt, et 
victum illi et poſteris in Prytaneo dederunt $, qui bonos in 
Gracia, maximus habebatur. Athenienſes enim, cultiſſimi 
ſcientiarum > 94 at hanc. n N ch my fecerunt; 
apud quos antigua cautum fuit, Ne quis ſervus, neve 
qua femĩina medicinam diſceret J. Et tam ab iis, quam 
ab aliis Græciæ civitatibus, honores et immunitates eximiæ 

; publicitus medicis concedebantur +. 0949 
Hline maximi omni æ V apud Græcos viri medicinam. cal 
lere laudi ſibi: duxerynt.. Pythagoras et Democritus primi 
omnium de VERNE! herbarum Ag er »* rene wf hæ- 


Diod. Ken. kb., i p.m pgs 
of Herodot. lib. ui. 55 a 9, Kc. 5 125 We. in "Titul. 
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}, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 37. $ Soran- in Vit, Hi Poc. 
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| Jncian. Abdicat. p. m. 457; Pn. 1B. xx; 4 if 
| reditario 


Outro Aut 


reditario quaſi jure ad ſe pertinere hanc artem ratus (ab Eſcu- 5 
lapio enim genus Sake 9 medicinam non didicit tamum; ſed 
et factitavit ; libroſque de plantis, de anatomicis, et//#rg@xav 


etiam edidit . Quin et medendi peritia Magni Alexandri be- 


nevolentiam ſibi pri mum conciliavit; quem cum gravi-morbo 
oppreſſum liberaſſet, hanc ab eo faculratem rex invictiſſimus 
doceri voluit; neque illam interdum exercere vile, aut a ſum- 
ma ſua dignitate alienum, judicavit ſ. Crevit poſtea hæc laus 


in familia Ariftotelis, cujus ex filia nepos, nomine Eraſiſtra- 


tus, magnam conſecutus eſt famam. Is ſectam longe celeber- 
rimam condidit; quam in ſchola Smyrnza, jam antea me- 
morata, ad ſuam fere ætatem, quo tempore illi præſidebat 
Hiceſius, Strabo floruiſſe nia Tam inſignis porro fuit, 
qui in hac urbe-medicis habebatur honos, ut mihi ſane gratu- 
ler, qui, hane occaſionem nactus, notitiam illius ex antiquitatis 
tenebris jam primus in lucem proferam:” Honos autem, quem 
dico, is erat, quo communiter cum pretoribus, ſummis ni 
mirum urbis magiſtratibus, ornabantur, ut nomen eorum 
nummis imprimeretur. Præterea quo magis oſtenderent 
Smyrnæi, in quanto pretio eſſet apud eos ars noſtra, medico- 
rum nomina deorum ſalutarium imaginibus in nummis adjun- 
gi volebant; quorum multi ex altera parte caput 'Hypiz, ex 


altera vero Jovis Aſculapii effigiem cum perſpicuis medendi 


artis inſignibus exhibent. Neque Eraſiſtrateos ſuos tantum 
ita honeſtabant; ſed nonnullis etiam æmulæ Herophileorum 
ſcholz, quæ iiſdem ætatibus in loco procul diſſito, „ fanum 


„ Menſis Cari” appellato, inter Laodiceam ad Lycum et 


Carura, magns cum n — — —— ont 
buebant. 35 # 1 

A Grecis ad a tempora — 1 
auguſta primo intuitu, et parum leeta ſeſe offert rerum noſtra- 
rum facies. Servos fuiſſe, qui primi Romæ medicinam fece- 
runt, vulgo creditur; et pulſos urbe exulaſſe medicos, Ca- 
tone cenſore, ſeriptis prodiderunt nonnulli. He, in oppro- 
brium artis prolata, quodnam habeant fundamentum, operæ 
eſt diſquirere. De ſervitute mox dicam: primum autem de 
exilio quæſtionem, calumniam rectius dixeram, paucis expe- 
diam. Nulla certe veterum annalium fide, nullis antiquorum 
monumentorum indicis nititur hoc commentum. Primus, 


| "Rr ſciam, in doo ung edidit vaviffimus ille « De * 


* Diog. 3 in Vit. 
Diog. Laert. ibid. 
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1. Strabo, i loc. 
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+ i „Cornelius Agrippa“. Anſam vero 
ad hoe fingendum dedit Plinius+, qui «-populum Romanum 
cc ultra ſexcenteſimum annum ſine medicis degiſſe, et exper- 
cc tam tandem damnaſſe medicinam, adductis etiam Catonis 
ad Mareum filium adverſus hane artem dicteriis, memorize 
mandawit. Tantum valuiſſe aut atrocem animum, aut 
auctoritatem Oatonis, ut medicos urbe pelleret, nuſquam le- 
gimus. Neque damnavit omnem medicinam populus; fed in 
ea, que manu curat, ſecandi urendique ſævitiam — ta- 
men ipſa non raro re eee ee ebe er 
terribilem improbavit. 

Sed miſſum faciamus hoe convieiumy quod non femet antea 
diluerunt viri eruditi; et qualis fuerit medicorum Romæ de- 
gentium conditio, præſertim num ſervilis, paululum diſpicia- 
mus. Romani artes omnes a Græcis acceperunt, et ſero qui- 
dem, 4 rudi ſcilicet et bellicoſa civitate non magnopere libe- 
c ralibus diſciplinis vacante f.. Nec grammaticum quidem, 
aut poeticam, ante annum quingenteſimum excoluerent . 
Primus autem, anno ſupra quingenteſimum triceſimo quinto, - 
medicus e Peleponneſo Romam venit Archagathus; cui is ho- 
nor habitus eſt, ut « jus Quiritium ei datum fit, et taberna in 
% compito Acilio empta ob id publice g. Magna ſeculo ſe- 
quenti fama fuit Aſclepiadis Bithyni, tam dicendi quam me- 
dendi arte inſignis, quo ſe medico amicoque uſum fuiſſe L. 
| Craſſus apud Ciceronem teſtatur I; ex cujus etiam poſteris, 
ut videtur, „Calpurnius Aſclepiades, a divo Trajano paren- 
6 tibus, ſibĩ et fratribus ſeptem civitates impetravit . Ne- 
que diu poſt, cum jam quotidie quæſtus cauſa ex Græcia Ro- : 
mam adirent medici, Julius Cæſar, in cujus manus tunctem- 
Poris ſumma rerum poteſtas devenerat, omnes hanc' artem 
profeſſos civitate donavit**. In ſervos'autem id beneficium 
« fuiſſe collatum, vel ſuſpicari, ut cum viro inter literatos 
principe loquar, t nimia eſt ſtultitia f. Nihil igitur ſervile, 
aut tenue quidemy artem noſtram adhue dedecorat. Sed ut 
plane, et ſine fuco, totam rem dicam; ſimul cum ingenuis 
multis et doctis viris non pauci ſcientia et fortunæ bonis infe- 
riores illis temporibus Romam veniebant; qui, etſi non medi- 
mut ſed manu curarent, medici tamen appellabantur. 


'® De 17.4 Scient. cap. 83. + Nat. Hiſt, lib. XiX,. C. L. 
1 Sneton. lib. de illuſt. grammat. in prin. 
| Cic. in Brut. cap. 18. et Tuſcul. Quæſt. in princip. ubi vid. 
not. Davifii. | | 
6 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxix. c. 1. q De Ore: lib. i. c. 14. 
4 Inſeript. Antiq. apud Spon. Recherch. Curieuſ. Diſſert. 27. 
* Suet. in Vit. c. 42 of 93 in dict. Vit. Suet. c. 1 
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Hi in PROFIT et magnatum wan ſe en exten. | 
vi agebant, donec eivitatem conſequerentur; inde liberti, no- 
men familiæ alicujus Romanæ ſibi adſciſcere ſolebant; neque 


raro, ſi ingenium ſtudio literarum excoluiſſent, morbis etiam 


internis medebantur, et in medicorum clinicorum cenſum 
veniebant. Tali conditione fuit Antonius Muſa, cui, poſt- 


quam ejus opera ex ancipiti morbo, con valuerat Ockavius Au- 


guſtus, ſtatuam, ære collato, populus Romanus poſſuit . Au- 

guſtus quoque ei jus annuli aurei, et immunitatem non ipſi 
tantum, ſed omnibus mediciuam ;profucntalugs in dene 
tempus conceſſit t. 115 N l e e 04 

Non igitur ars exat ſervilis apud Rataknos medicina; Ted 

liberalis,. et tanto in honore, ut etiam pars ejus chirurgica, 
que a ſervis, et exili ſorte hominibus exerceri poterat, liber 
tatem ſæpe daret, ut magnas opes. Haud exigua dane iis 
temporibus erant medendi facultatis præmia. Principum me- 
dicis annua ſtatuebatur merces. lis. autem, referente Plinio, 
simputavit Stertinius, quod quingentis ſeſtertium millibus, 
pecuniæ noſtræ pluſquam ter mille et ſexcentis libris, con- 
« tentus eſſet; cum ſexcenta quæſtu urbis ſibi eſſe, numera- 
e tis domibus, oſtenderet t.  Ipſe vero et frater ejus ſua pe- 
cunia Neapolin operibus exornarunt, et tamen ( cenſus tre- 
« centies centena millia ſeſtertium hæredi reliquere . Omit- 
to plura exempla memorare, neque vobis Caſſios, C 


Arruntios, Albutios, Rubrios ſiſtam, Romana nomina, quæ 


profeſſione medicinæ et opibus claruerunt. Præterire autem 
nequeo, in nummis Rubriorum conſpiei anguem, deæ Salu- 
tis ſignum, monumentum, ut videtur, familia ſibi medicine 
laudem vindicantis. Miror itaque in nummis iſtis explicandis. 

neque Patinum, neque Vaillant, viros de re nummaria optime 
meritos, hanc, arti ſux adeo honorificam, i inter; alias ejus rei 


| cauſas lopgius petitas attuliſſe 9. In ſumma, ita non ſemper 


tenui fortuna homines Remæ erant medici, ut etiam e 
trum ſæpe amici eſſent et familiares J. W bb i 47 
Neque putet quiſquam gratia tantum —. in bune aut 
illum collocata fuiſſe, qualia diximus beneficia; arti habeba- 
tur honos, et univerſis eam profitentibus dabantur immuni- 
tates. Collegium enim, five ſcholam, ut vocabatur, medi 
corum in urbe fuiſſe, ex antiquis marmorum inſcriptionibus 


ee Quales autem e dabantur illis immunitates,. 
* Ser. in Vit. Aug: e. 39. f Dio. H. R. 1. *. fob fin. 
2} Lib. xxix. c. wan] A Tbig. 7 6 . | 
Vid. Patin. et Vaill. 1 RR aher itt 
4 Vid. Spon. Rechereh. Curieuſ. Didert BY baer 
55 e Art. „ lib. i. e. 7˙ e 


W 


veterum W libri nos docent. i mul. 


tis panca tantum proferam. Conſtantini Magni imperatoris 


extat hoc reſcriptum: : % Medicos, et maxime/archiatfos; 
% grammaticos, et doctores legum, una cum uxoribus et ſi- 
«his, neo non et rebus, quas in civitatibus ſuis poſſident; 

& ab omni functione, et ab omnibus muneribus, vel civilibus 
s vel publicis, immunes eſſe præeipimus; et neque in pro- 
& vinciis hoſpites recipere, nec ullo fungi munere, net adj vos 
& dicium deduei, vel exhiberi, vel injuriam pati Nast ut ſi quis 
% eos vexaverit, pœna arbitrio judicis: plectatur v. — no- 


vo prorſus favore his omnibus beneficiis tum primum facultas 


hæe ſalutaris honeſtabatur. Jam ante enim medicis et 
1 philoſophis, ne hoſpitem reciperent, a principibus fuiffe' 
immunitatem indultam,” imperatores Veſpaſianus et Has” 
drianus reſeripſerant f. Item Antoninus Pius a muneribus ci 
yilibus et publicis C immunes eſſe medicos” juſſerat 1. De- 


inde poſt hos omnes Julianus, qui, hifi nomini maculam fixiſ-— 


ſet hoſtile erga Chriſtianos odium, inter ſapientiſſimos impe- 
ratores jure cenſeretur, non ſine honorifico utilitatis artis no- 


ſtræ teſtimonio, ſuperiorum principum decreta de meditis, le- 


ge lata, ſancivit, eoſque a cutialibus muneribus liberos eſſe 


voluit j. Sed de rebus medicis apud nen tetrarutn orbis' . 


dominum ſatis, opinor, dictum fuit. | 
Si medicine autem-tempora, et varias: quaſi bene p 
musz ad Arabes jam, ſimul cum armis literarum ſtud 


tantes, nos deducit-orationis filum. Tis enim ſeculis, quibus 


fœda barbaries cæteras fere nationes obduxerat, penes eos per- 


manſit artis hujus ſcientia, Deficiunt quidem hac in parte” 


annales medici, et linguꝶ ſuæ difficultatibus involuta in bibli- 
othecarum-forulis latent, quæ de medicorum hiſtoria gentis 
illius ſcriptores memoriz mandarunt, aliquando forſan in ju- 
cem protrahenda. Speeiminis autem loco ex ineditis illorum 
monumentis obſervare libet, imperatoris medico annuo ſtipen-" 
dio furfſe ( quindecies centena millia drachmarum 6; quæ, 
fi en, peeuniam eriguntur, r tricies wan li- 


'* Legs . de profeſſu et med. f . 

| Leg ult..$ E ff. de mun. et _ ; 

eg- 6. G 2. ff. de excuſat. vi tu Julian, Epiltol. = 

"i Gade de Vitis medicorum, of Ki Drachmæ autem 
hic non Attice, ſed Arabic intelligi debent; quarum he, fi 
Golio credamus in Lex. Arab. — parte illis fant leviores, 
Nec longe diſcrepat Gravii ſentenitia, qui, ex comparatione cum 


granis noſtris diſcrimen petens, veterem Atticorum drachmam 


bas 67. Arabicam vero 47545 exæquare ſtatuit, Vid, Greaves's 
7 n of we Roman Denary, p. 61, * 
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brarum ſumm̃am conficiunt. Ingentem ſane, et forſan vt 
credibilem eſſe hane principum munificentiam, quis dicet. At 
non tam miniſtri, quam conſiliarii, imo affines regum, apud 
eos habebantur medici; et terrarum reilitus, et urbium Fa. 
fecturæ illis ſæpe in mercedem cedebant. 

Poſtquam, renaſcentibus literis, antiqui bein benen re · 
cludi, et in Italia primum, inde et in cæteris Europæ regioni- 
bus, fervere ſtudia ſcientiarum coeperunt, apud alios et alios 
populos medicina honores varios ſortita eſt; utquegloriaalun- | 
tur artes, ita hxc ſemper aceepta beneficia magnis in rempub 
licam utilitatibus rependit. Longum eſſet ſcholæ Salernitane, 
Bononienſis, Patavinæ, Montis Peſſulani, Pariſienſis, et ali- 
arum quam plurium jura et immunitates explicare; og 
Hud memorare juvat: ut nuſquam honoratior, quam apud 
nos, extitit medicina; ita nullum collegium, abt verbis in 
vidia, virorum ingenio et e ere, excellentium 1 
fuit feracius. e we | 

Aren hie dicend; campus ſeſe aperit; ſed monet me 
præſeriptum munis, ne exiguum hoc temporis ſpatium, de 
medieis optime meritorum memoria ſacrum, medicorum 
præconiis effluere ſinam; dicant potius exteri, quantum per 
Anglorum labores in medicinæ ſtudio ipſi profecerint. At 
quidni-dicam rara felicitate id nobis contigiſſe, ut, qui hie 
falutaris ſcientiæ lumina claruerunt, idem dignitatis noſtræ 
auctores et cuſtodes beneficentiſſimi celebrentur? Ecquis Li- - 
nacro, qui ſub auſpiciis regis invictiſſimi, Henrici Octavi, pri- 
mus nos auctoritate inſtruxit, ſapientiorem, et literis cultio- f 
rem dicet quempiam? Ecquis Caio, qui infignia poteſtatis ad 
decus et ornamentum addidit, arte præſtantiorem? An Har- 
veio, qui potentiam opibus auxit, ſagaci ingenio, et nature 
ſcientia, ullum inveniemus parem? Hi nimirum veterum ſa- 
pientium more, relicta patria, terras alio ſole calentes adie- 
runt, Italiam in primis, antiquum illud Mufarum ſacrarium; 
ubi parum illis fuit omne diſciplinarum genus toto pectore 
haurire, et domum adferre; adhuc majora animo concepe- 
runt, formam nempe reipublica medicæ, qua in unum cor- 
pus, quaſi, membra, coirent artis profeſſores. Amant enim 
ſocietatem ſcientiz; et concordia, tanquam communi anima, 
vigent. Hinc alius poſt alium, veluti vicario ſtudio, legibus et 
ſtatutis ſodalitium hoc communiverunt; rerum geſtarum an- 8 
nales condiderunt; et ſolenne convivium, cum grata bene 8 | 
meritorum de nobis commemoratione, inftituerunt. Vivite 
æternum, illuſtria nomina! Veſtræ, dum ſtabit honos medi- | 
cinæ, manebunt laudes; ſtabit autem, quamdiu cura fui tan- | : 
get ane et morbis opportuna reddet corpora in luxum et 

N e libidinem 
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| libidinem proclivis hominum natura. Sed et alios, quos ha- 
buimus ejuſdem laudis æmulos, filentio premere eſt nefas; 
Caldwellum, Gulſtonum, Cronium, qui ampliſſimis honora- 
riis chirurgiæ et inciſionis ſtudium promoverunt; ut etiam 
munificentiſſimum Hamæum, cui viventi ædes noſtras, mori- 
enti prædiorum ſuorum hæreditatem debemus. Ut magnæ 
autem ſunt apud bonos virtutis illecebræ illius præcipue, qua 
pulicæ utilitati conſulitur; ſpectata hæc medicorum libera- 
litas, et in commune ſtudia ſua conferentium generoſus ardor, 
alios quoque viros, ſanguine pariter ac literis illuſtres, in lau- 
dis ejuſdem partem attraxit. Nec ſequior fexus af Sh eſſe 
voluit, ut, quibus ob teneram formam plus eft in arte noſtra 
prefidii, aliquid etiam ad ejus decus afferre viderentur. Ho- 
noratiſſime igitur feminæ, regia etiam ſtirpe illuſtres, Ara- 
bella Stuarta, et Maria Comitiſſa Salopienſis, ſocia beneficen- 


tia, ad levandos ſumptus in ædibus noſtris emendis factos, pe- 


cuniam larga manu donaverunt. His adjungam nobiliſſimum 
virorum par, Joannem Lumleium Baronem, et Henricum 
Durnovaria Marchionem; quorum ille cum Caldwello, quem 
dixi, junxit migifiventions: hic in tanto nos habuit amore, ut 
non modo bibliothecam dederit, optimis libris inſtructiſſimamʒ 
- fed et inter nos cenſeri, comitiis noſtris intereſſe, et rem me: 
dicam ſedulo procurare voluerit. Omine ſane felici! cum et 
nune nobis gratulemur optimatem, honoris inſignibus illuſtriſ- 
ſimum, et hos tamen animi magnitudinz vindeters, tabulis 
" HO ſuo nomine decus et ſplendorem addidifle. |» 
Non ultra pergam magnorum virorum laudes, quas nec ho- 
minis diſertiſſimi vox zquare poflet, ingenii culpa imminuere. 
Humanitatis profecto et ſcientiæ exempla, quæ vos, collegæ 
ornatiſſimi, aſſidue oſtenditis, memoriam illorum quavis orati- 
one longe melius conſecrabunt. Etenim dum illorum veſtigia 
premitis, quotidianum illis inftauratis laudis monumentum, et 
prudentis conſilii, ac bene collocatz operæ teſtimonium per- 
bibetis perpetuum. Quis præſidem illuſtriſſimum, ſtrenue ac 
prudenter auctoritatem noſtram tuentem, ſuſpicit; et Linacri 
fapientiam haud ſtatim ſibi repræſentat? Quis cenſoribus im- 
peritorum artis pernicioſam audaciam coercentibus, et ne qua 
in pharmacis noſtris conficiendis fraus fiat providentibus, gra- 
tiam habet; vel quæſtoris in ærario adminiſtrando fidem et 
frugalitatem laudat; vel omnes vos denique fine malis artibus 
; Haut civium proſpicientes, et pro meritis divitiis et honoribus 
auctos veneratur: nec corum, qui primi hujus diſciplinz fun- 
damenta poſuerunt, atque hoc domicilium ſcientiæ condiderunt, 
benefacta ſimul honorate prædicat, ſummiſque laudibus in cœ- 
lum extollit? ? — igitur eſte ſapientia, viri clariſſimi, coep- 
12 tam 
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tam viam pergite. Hac enim ratione TO" æque ac vitæ 
lampada filiis tradetis; atque hi iterum nepotibus; qui, ma- 
jorum exempla ſequentes, collegii hujus jura, decus, et dig - 


nitatem, in omne ævum duratura (ita voveo et auguror) ſuis 


etiam poſteris ſarta tecta conſervabund. Dixi. 
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PIDEM a N 3 vir, et rationem, quam 

in variolis curandis teneo, una cum ezemplis aliquot 

quz hanc illuſtrant ſimul et confirmant, quæ a me peru ut 
chartis mandarem, ea nunc ad te mitto. 11 

Sermo noſter erat, uti memini, de morbo, _ 5 e FR 
b incrementum pervenit, et quo modo eo tempore continendus 
fit æger; dixi me jam ab aliquot annis uſu comperiſſe, com · 
modiſſimum eſſe, pleriſque ſaltem in eaſibus, alvum ducere; 
nunc, quo conſilio, et qua cum cautione i Pramun ſeenrim, 
deſcribam brevite. N 

Medicos noſtros ita plerumque faking habet puliplathra | 
conlideratio, ut ab omni fere vacuatione perieulum eſſe pu- 
tent, nimirum ne ab hac materia corruptæ « concoctio turbe · 
tur, aut in partes propulſio prohibeatur.. 

In faciei et manuum intumeſcentia ſpem omnem ponit Sy- 
denhamus; cum tamen mori videamus quotidie, quibus cutis 
etiam ad ſummum intumuit, et, ipſo fatente, pluximis i in ca- 
n nulla arte promoveri poſſit ſalutaris ille tumor. 

Mortonus, dum in committendis cum veneno 3 ſpi- 
ritibus animalibus totus eſt, ita calidiſimis- alexipharmacis, 
copiis, fi Diis placet, contra deleterium hoſtem auxiliaribus, 
aſſidue pugnat, ut novas in ſanguine turbas cicht, et accendat 
quam reprimere debuit febrem; hinc illæ ipſa quas adducit, 
| hiſtoriz, palam faciunt, pleroſque, quorum curam babuit, 

2 aut eee interiiſſe, aut ſaltem as: d e 
ern . 

M.ihi res bærc * * N videtur ʒ in ee e regu- 
| halbes Sydenhamo dictis, cum jam inclinato morbo, detu - 
muit facies, accedit, ex corrupta materia, aut in pus nondum 
| verſa, aut ex puſtulis in ſanguinem rejecta, putrida febris, quæ 
ealare, inquietudine, nee indiciis Oy 2 niſi 
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ſuccurratur, intra biduum triduumve plerumque ægrum e 
edio tollit, interdum vero ad plures dies protrahitur. | 
Utcunque vero varia jam inſtent et ſuccedant ſymptomata, 
ud tamen omnibus commune eſt, ut exinanitionem aliquam 

deſiderent. Plerumque fit, ut æger nono aut decimo, a pri - 
ma puſtularum eruptione, die, cum lingua arida, pulſu arte- 
riarum vehementiori, et ſpiritu difficiliori, incaleſcat; ubi 
kzc adſunt, immiſſo ſub veſperam ad ventrem ſolvendum cly- 
ſtere, poſtero die leni potione cathartica alvum duco, veſperi 
hauſtum narcoticum, ſi opus fuerit, ſumendum do. 

In hoc morbi genere manus et pedes intumeſcunt: adeo 
vero non cohibet aut reprimit hunc tumorem purgatio, ut il- 
lum poſt hanc felicius procedere ſemper obſervaverim. 

Evenit autem non raro, maxime in peſſimæ notæ morbo, 
ut cum pulſu arteriarum exiguo et languido, ſine ulla infi 
manuum intumeſcentia, febricitet zgrotus, et imminutis ad- 
modum viribus torpeat magis, quam calore uratur. 
In hujuſmodi zgritudine, imponenda ſunt brachiis et eru- 
ribus emplaſtra veſicatoria; neque tamen ab omni purgatione 
abſtinendum eſt, ſed ea eſſe debet leniſſima et viribus ægro- 
tantis accommodata, et per intervalla repetita; eo enim ma- 
gis neceſſaria eſt, ubi non intumeſcunt partes, ventris ſolutio, 
quoniam in pleriſque his caſibus, etiam ipſa, quæ in puſtulia | 
eſt, ſanies magnam partem in pus non convertitur. © rt. 

Illud in univerſum hic tenendum eſt, majorem jam haben- 
dam eſſe virium #gri, quam puſtularum rationem : peracta 8 
Jam eſt omnis quæ per cutem fieri poteſt morbidæ materiæ 
Propulſio; per alias igitur vias ducendus eſt, qui periculum 
minatur noxius humor. Ceſſant ab officio nunc ſalivæ cana- 
les, quique a primis fere morbi diebus magna copia per hos 
fluxit, viſcidus jam bzret, et vix exſpuitur liquor. Urinæ 
excretio, ſi forte fuit per aliquot dies larga et benigna, fæ- 
Pius tamen illa hoc tempore cum difficultate et ſolito parcius 
redditur. Reſtant igitur expurgandz inteſtinorum glandulz; | 
quz eo ſunt corruptis humoribus e ſanguine derivandis ac- 
ne quo natura craſſiorem lentorem expellunt. 

Id vero monuiſſe debueram, non hoc tantum tempore, ſed 
et nullo non morbi die, ægro protinus mittendum eſſe ſangui - 
nem, ſi reſpirandi difficultas urgeat, ſi ſupervenerit phrenitis, 
aut alia quævis nimii fervoris febrilis ſe prodant indicia. 

Ex innumeris exemplis quæ mihi quotidiana experientia 
ſuppeditat, pauca tantum ſeligam, ut quomodo hxc medicina 
ad varios et difficillimos caſus accommodetur, oſtendam 

Adoleſcenti annorum fere ſedecim, nono ægritudinis die 


intumucrunt ee caput et manus, acceſſit vero ſebtis, 


þ e 
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cum magno præcordiorum xſtu, ſpiritu difficili, et deliric 
Miſſo quamprimum e vena brachii ad 3xvj ſanguine, dedi pil, 
ruff zſs. et elapſis horis decem, cum nondum reſponderet al- 
vus, elect. lenitiv. 3vj. largiter purgatus hauſtum ſumpſit 
anodynum; hine adeo ſe remiſit febris, et levata ſunt ſymp- 
tomata, ut, præter ſpem, brevi convaluerit, licet in miſel · 
lum adeo ſævierit morbus, ut, vitiata a puſtulis in utroque 
oculo tunica cornea, viſu privatus vitæ dulcedinem amiſerit. 
In uno atque altero adoleſcente eodem fere modo laborante 

| fdiciter expertus ſum, minime ab hae medicina abſtinendum 
efle, etiam ſi (quod non raro fit) erebra in puſtularum inter- 
vallis exanthemata erumpant, et malignitatis nomine adſtan- 
tes terreant; hæc enim non febrem ſolvunt, fed materiæ mor- 
bidæ copiam et lentorem indicant; quo magis neceſſarium 
este interpoſito tempore, alvum ſæpius Geer, 1 

In puella quinque annos nata, apparebant inter puſtulas a 
primis decubitus diebus hic illic maculæ purpureæ et lividzz 
manus vero nono die intumuerunt; die decimo, aſſumpto 
_ eleQuario lenitivo mota eſt alvus; poſtero die, frons, quam 
alba quaſi veſica obduxerat, livore decolorata eſt: hanc ſpi · 
ritu vini tepido foveri juſſi; ſingulis noctibus medicamento 
narcotico conciliatus eſt ſomnus; decimo quarto die, nunc 
primum imminuto manuum tumore, iterum purgata eſt; ut 
et die decimo ſexto; jamque quæ faciem exaſperaverat cruſta 
nigra dehiſcere ccepit, et tongs: licet n certam tamen 
ſperm falutis oſtendere- 

Accidit interdum, fed raro, ut ſub nem n repul- 
Julet quaſi morbus, et ſuccedentibus ſub cruſtis, quibus ob- 
ducta eſt cutis, novis puſtulis, renaſcatur; unde pro humo- 
ris abundantia etiam ultra viceſimum diem porrigitur malum ; 
illud ntiper vidi in nobili femina annorum quadraginta, quæ 
opimo corporis habitu, etiam tertium ſuccreſcentibus variolis 
materiam ſuffecit; facta hinc eſt per omnia membra conti- 
nuata exulceratio, ad diem uſque viceſimum et octavum ſe 
excipientibus cruſtulis, ita ut ex longo decubitu ulcera in lum- 
bis gangrænæ metum attulerint. Die duodecimo, leni po- 
tione purgata eſt; decimo quinto, ſubſidente qui ad hunc 
diem duraverat, manuum tumore, iterum alvum ſubducere 
neceſſe habui z et, interjectis tribus vel quatuor diebus, pur- 
gationem repetiit ad uſque morbi exitum; reſtituto tandem in 
integrum, poſt longam valetudinem, ulcerato corpore. 

Omnem de purgatione dubitationem tollit nonnunquam in 
graviſſimis caſibus ipſa natura, dum in inferiora noxiam ma- 
teriam depellit, continuato per plures dies alvi fluxu; hoc 
cum fit, ita nunc comprimi nunc ſolvi debit venter, ut ne ni- 
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miæ dejectiones vires proſternant. Incolumis hoc modo evas 


x 


fit” ufer eee Aae ee adoleſcens, annorum 18. 


Peres 9 ——— . — —— baſe — 
ſxpius cum confectione fracaſtorii rhabarbarum ita compeſ- 
enir, ut ter tamen quaterve quotidie minimum dejiceret æger; 
decimo quarto die, rupta in facie membrana tenui ſanie ero- 
fa ſubtus apparebat cutis, non ante viceſimum diem deciden - 
tibus penitus ſquamulis; alvus * oo! omne id e eee, 


A dixi modo, fluebat. 


Et ſane, ut finem tandem fait: vix quenquam graviter 
hoc morbo correptum ſalvum fieri vidi, niſi cui, declinante 
febre, aut largiter profluens urina, aut reſolutus venter, faluti 
fuit. Ut de infantibus nihil dicam, quos eee e eee 
FAY alvus periculo plerumque liberat. 

Ha habui, vir eruditiſſime, quæ tecum ſuper ths re com- 


municarem ; tu illis fic utaris velim, ut dum noſtras has ra- 


tiones acri tus judicio perpendis, quantum momentum e 
habere poſſint etiam in aliis interdum febribus, quæ difficul- 
ter et tarde ſolvuntur, diſpicias. Mihi certe ita feliciter ceſſit 
bc medendi via, ut humani generis intereſſe putem, ut illa 
publici juris fiat. Sed de hoc tu ſtatues, ut voles; ego ſatis 
ſuperque habeo tibi morem geſſiſſe, et quanti tan mandata 
faciam hoc officio en eee 


: mum, quod: facis, + ama. 
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when their children are troubled. with the itch, do 
ith the point of a pin pull out of the ſcabby ſkin little blad- 
ders of water, and crack them like fleas upon their nails; 
and that the ſcabby ſlaves in the bagnio at Leghorn. do often 
practiſe this mutual kindneſs. upon one another; it came into 
my mind to examine what theſe bladders might really be. 


Hage e, 0 that the poor women, Ig 
w 


I quickly found an itchy perſon, and aſking him where hs. 1 


felt the greateſt and moſt acute itching, he pointed to a great 


many little puſtules not yet ſcabbed over, of which Picking 
out one with a very fine needle, and ſqueezing-from it a thin 


water, I took out a very ſmall white globule ſcarcely difcer- 


nible : obſerving this with a microſcope, I found it to be a 


very minute living creature, in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, of 


whitiſh, colour, a little dark upon the back, with ſome thin 


and long hairs, of nimble motion, with ſix "Ihe 4 Harp head, 5 


with two little horns at the end of the ſnout. 


Not fatisfied with the firſt diſcovery, I repeated: the manch : 
in ſeveral itchy perſons, of different age, complexion, and ſex, 
and at differing ſeaſons of the year, and in all found the ſame 


animals; and that in moſt of the watery puſtules, for now 
and then, in ſome few, I could not ſee any. 
And though by reaſon of their minuteneſs, ant colour the 


ſame with the. ſkin, it is hard to diſcern theſe creatures upon 
the ſurface of the body, nevertheleſs I have ſometimes ſeen 


them upon the joints of the fingers. in the little furrows of the 


cuticula, . where with their ſharp head they firſt begin to en- 


ter, and, by this gnawing and working in with their body, 


they cauſe a moſt troubleſome itching, till they are got quite 


under the cuticula; and then it is eaſy to ſee how: they make 
ways from place to place by their biting and eating, one fins 
gle one happening ſometimes to make ſeveral puſtules, of 
which I have often found two or three together, and for the 

moſt part very near to one another. 5 
With great earneſtneſs I examined, whether or no theſe 
eee laid ede and, N many e at laſt, by 
* good 
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and ſcarcely vifible white egg, almoſt tranſparent, and ob- 
long, like to the ſeed of a pine- apple. ESE Y 


* 


doubt theſe creatures are generated, as all others are, that is, 


from a male and female, though I have not yet been able 
by any difference of figure, to diſtinguiſh the ſex of theſe 


animals. ! £ 

. 7 4 . ++ S - i. 4 3 — . 2's 4 . WAY "xz *% 5 „ 8 F I TEE 8 . * N 
From this diſcovery it may be no difficult matter to give 

more rational account of the itch, than authors have hithert 


delivered us: it being very probable, that this contagious dif- | 


eaſe owes its origin neither to the melancholy humour of Ga- 
len, nor the corroſive acid of Sylvius, nor the particular fer- 
ment of Van Helmont, nor the irritating falts in the ferum 
or lympha of the moderns; but is no other than the conti- 
Aual biting of thefe animalcules in the ſkin, by means of 
which ſome portion of the ſerum oozing out through the 
imall apertures of the cutis, little warery bladders are made, 
within which the infeQts continuing to gnaw, the infected are 
forced to ſerateh, and by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief, and 
thus renew the troubleſome work, breaking not only rhe little 
— puſtules, but the ſkin too, and ſome little blood - veſſels, and 
_ fo making ſcabs, cruſty ſores, and'fuch like filthy ſymptoms: 
From hence we come to underſtand how the itch proves to 
be a diſtemper fo very catching ; fince theſe creatures, by 
fimple contact, can eaſily paſs from one body to another, 
their motion being wonderfully ſwift, and they as well crawl- 
ing upon the ſurface of the body, as under the cuticula, 
being very apt to ſtick to every thing that touches them, and 
a very few of them being once lodged, they multiply apace 
by the eggs which they lay. e OT e e 
Neither is it any wonder if this infection be propagated 
by the means of ſheets, towels, handkerchiefs, gloves, &c. 
uſed by itchy perſons; it being eaſy enough for ſome of 
_ theſe creepers to be lodged in ſuch things as thoſe; and in- 
deed I have obferved, that they will live out of the body two 
%%% ß. COD CT SF FUE £3. 
Nor, in the laſt place, ſhall we be at a loſs to know the rea- 
fon of the cure of this malady by Iixivial waſhes, baths, and 
ointments made up with ſalts, ſulphurs, vitriols, mercuries 
fimple, precipitate, or ſublimate, and ſuch fort of corrofive 
and penetrating medicines; theſe being infallibly powerful to 


kill the vermin lod ged in the cavities of the ſkin; which'ſcratch- 


+ ing will never do, partly by reafon of their hardneſs, and partly 


becaule 


good fortune, while I was drawing the figure of one of them 
Va microſcope, from the hinder part I ſaw drop a very fmall 


I oftentimes found theſe eggs afterwards, from which no 


ly had the opportunity to ſee two in 


* 


:: Worms, or Hu MAN: Bonis. Es 507 1 
brd they are ſo minute as ſrareely by: wg found) by wad 5 


nails. ; 3 


Neither do 60 Php dna aha Þ cap ay yr few ind” in 

this caſey, it being always neceſſary aſter a tedious uſe of theſe - 
to have recourſe to thoſe external ones already mentioned. 
And if in praQice we oftentimes experience, that this diſeaſe, - 
when we think it is quite cured by unction, does nevertheleſs 
in a ſhort time return again, this is not ſtrange, ſince "ou . 


the ointment may have killed all the living ereatures, yet it 
may not probably have deſtroyed all their eggs, laid as it were 
in the neſts of the ſkin, from which they may afterwards breed 


again and renew the diſtemper. And, upon this account, it 


is very adviſeable, after the cure is once performed, ſtill to. 


continue the anointing for a day or two more; which it is 


the eaſier to do, becauſe theſe liniments may be made agree» 
able enough, and of a good ſmell, as particularly is that com- 
pounded. of the ointment of orange- flowers or e n 2 
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HE ſymptoms Fw the bite of a mad Jog are fo 3 


ſing — terrible, that it is hardly poſſible to deſeribs 


tht agony of a patient in this unhapp > Pay promos I have late- 
nces of this caſe. 
The firſt was .of a lad of about the age of nine years, a 
ſturdy and bold boy. A mad bitch of the mungrel kind was 


hunted in the ſtreet, he ſtruck at her with a ſtick, and ſhe, 


flying in his face, bit him in the right cheek, which was torn 
with a large wound to the middle of the noſe. This was on 
the z0th of April laſt, 1709. . A ſurgeon cured the wound 
in about 14 days time, by applying, for the firſt three days, 


theriac. andromach. in ſp. vin. and afterwards dreſſing it with 


liniment. arcæi and balſam. terebinthin. © No other care was 
taken, only a bolus of theriac. andromach. was given him every 


night while under cure, and, quickly after he was bit, he was 


perſuaded to eat the whole liver of the bitch fried. 
He continued very briſk and well to the 22d of May; upon 


that ow he ſeemed dull and fick, would eat no dinner, except 


a little boiled ſpinnage, walked out in the afternoon, and in the 


evening complained of his ſtomach and head; his mother gave 
38 *. him 


gos Ax Account! or Titre CAsks 
him a ſmall glaſs of brandy, for he would drink working ele 


In the night he was very bad, ſtarted often, and ſereamed out 
as in an agony, eſpecially when deſired to drink, and com- 
plained miſerably whenever he made urine, ſaying it hurt 
him. The next morning he vomited up the herbs he had eat 
the day before, unaltered. I was ſent for that day in the af- 
ternoon, and found him in'a perfect agony, all in a ſweat, 
trembling, toſſing himſelf up and down, talking continually, 
looking very wild; his pulſe low, and ſometimes quicker; 
then ſlower: his urine made the night before as well coloured 
as ordinary. I deſired him to drink; he took a little in his 
mouth, but, as it was going down, fie threw'it out with vio- 
lence; faying it hurt him; and praying that he might᷑ take no 
more. We over perſuaded him to hold a little in his mouth 
and ſwallow it by degrees and gently'; he did ſo with a little 
more eaſe, but was glad when it was over. We bid him 
fuck the drink through a quill; he tried, but could not get it. 
down by continual gulps, but {topped as ſoon as a very little 
was paſſed, ſtill crying out that it hurt him to ſwallow it. 
+ I preſently declared the caſe to be deſperate... However, for 
the ſatisfaction of the relations, bliſtering plaſters were appli- 
| ed to the back, and on each fide of the neck; and a diuretic 
dolus of fal. ſuccin. camphor. and conſerv. Ichul. was given 
every ſix hours; for he ſcemed from the brit of his Somaplaint 
to have a Abe eine Sgt 5h 
he next day, the 24th at noon, I 3 bom vel worſe, 
he had raved all night; could not bear the ſight of any thing 
white, and ſaid, that if all the women in the room who had 
white aprons would go out, he ſhould be well preſently. ' He 
ſaid he would drink, if we would give him it in a black cup; 
but when brought made many excuſes, and could: not, though 
at the ſame time he complained he was dry, and pleaſed himſelf 
with talking of full pots. He eat ſome bread and butter hear- 
tily, but vomited it up quickly, together with a frothy flime. 
Me dipped him in a tub of warm water; he ſaid he was not 
afraid. of water, and was quiet in it for a little while, but 
ſoon fell into a convulſion fit, which obliged: us to take him 
out. I obſerved his eyes to grow more ſtaring, and the pupil 
to be prodigiouſſy enlarged. He was thrown continually with 
ſuch violence from place to place, that it was very hard to keep 
bim in bed; and, quite tired and ſpent, fell into cold 5 1 
and died chis day at four in the afternooon. | 
The next day I obtained leave to open the bode We 
| cxamined the Nuns det e and ama ut is 
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— no extraordinary appearance any where, ex excepting that 
here was a great e of greeniſh viſcid bled in the s 
mach. of TER Tx] © XK, 1 FP 5 : 1 In & 1 * fo 
The e patient was a very luſty vigorous 5 W 45 


1 years. He had ten weeks befote been bit in one of the fore- 


fingers, neat the nail, by a little naked: dog of the Guinea 
breed. On the 8th of November, in the-morning, he com- 
plained of a great ſickneſs at ſtomach, and vomited green and 


yellow choler. The next morning he took a' doſes of tad. 
ipecacuanh. Whilſt he was vomiting, he complained of a 
difficulty cf ſwallowing; and when preſſed to drink to work 


off the medicine, contrived himſelf a way of ſucking the gru- 
el given him, through a piece of a tobacco pipe, but could 
not get down above one pint; and though ou OE Stent 
tried this device, yet it did not ſucceed. 

On the roth he had eight ounces. of blood wh ty 
at the arm, and took + botus: of theriac. n = 
* contfayerv. a 0 


came to bim on th at Comma 8 tied in | his bed, 


raving mad, biting and ſpitting at the .by-ſtanders, erying 
out murder, making an odd noiſe, as if he coughed 22 


thing from the throat; this motion 1 had alſo taken notice of 


in the boy, and 1 ſuppoſe tans is 2 OY have 2 


led barking. 17 75 


He ſaid he would drink if we ot 2 dim; and give 
him water; but as ſoon as it came to his mouth, he threw 


away the cup with the greateſt fury imaginable, and grew io 


en that he was with much ado tied down again. 


J obſerved that he had a palſy of his right arm, for 


be moved this only by the help of the 4 and thoſe 


who attended him, had taken notice that this ſymptom be- 


gan the day before, and that at the fame time he had en- 


deavoured to read, but could wot⸗ g of Aa miſt be- 


fore his eyes. 


As he ſeemed afraid abevery body, ſo he ee 


eſt enmity to thoſe, for whom at oth times mae to * 
the molt love and reſpect. A b 


I ordered a ſurgeon to take away 20 — of blood at | 


bie arm: and obſerved it to be very thick and black. He 
was very tame after this for a few minutes, but fell "again 


into his . outrageous fit, in which he den ap tümer down 


quite ſpent, and died: f 1 A 59 
3 could not _ all poſbl means gee! leave to In 
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+ Since'theſe-accidems'Þ have had an account ſent me by 2 
83 from Stamford in Lincolnſhire, of a young man of 
about 18 years, who died hydrophobous by the bite of a mad 
fox, that had been dit by a mad dog. The ſymptoms diſco. - 
vered themſelves — months after the wound, which was 
upon the back of the hand, and being healed by the ap- 
plication af theriaca audromach. had leſt a imall lack ſcab 

ind. ay | 

Three days böte e eee el with a ee 5 
for which he was blooded,” vomited, and bliſtered; he bit to 
pieces the glaſs in which drink was given him. When diſ. 
ſected, the fauces were found very much inflamed; the left 
lobe of the lungs black, with the veſicles full of black blood 
the ſurface in ſome places, which the blackneſs: had not co- 
vered, appearing bliſtered, as if raiſed by cantharides.) | * 
liver was bard, and of a yellow bilious colour. | 

During the whole violence of the diſtemper, s denz 


Pas . — to be continually erected, and as hard as a 


bone. This ſymptom 1 is gutioubaty taken notice of by 
Cælius Aurelianus. | 
I The-furgeon who ard the body, arich his lite aightly = 
e his fore · ſinger, and was ſurprized to find that it 
feſtered, and gave him much more pain than a greater cut 
had at other times done. This I the rather take notice of, 
becauſe fomething of the ſame nature happened to the ſurgeon 
ho diſſected my patient. His hand, the following night, 
Was taken with an erylipelas, attended with great tenſion and 
pain: this was owing to a little wound made in one of his 
tingers a day or two before, from which, in turning over the 
parts he had rubbed off the plaſter; and it went not off 
Nr the continued ee of oboling! and en 
medicines. 
3 all ies, it way not . be wrong 
| to conclude, that, ra H ydrophobia * 7 name not very pro- 
per for the -diſtemper) is the effect of a particular kind of 
_ an inflammation in the blood, accompanied with fo great 
a tenſion and dryneſs of the nervous membranes, and ſuch 
an elaſticity and force of the fluid with which they are 
Aled, that the moſt. cymmon repreſentations are made to. 
the mind with too great effect, and the uſual impreſſions 
of objects upon the organs cannot be ſuffered: hence pro- 
ceed the timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety, and inquie- 
wude ien are always the n of the rp of 1 li- 
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quids; as alſo did the pain in making water, and the ſtrange 
averſion obſerved in the boy at the fight of any thing white; 
the retina being really hurt and grieved by the ſtriking of the 
rays of light upon it. Nor is it hard to conceive, that when 
the ſalival liquor is hot, and the throat inflamed and dry, the 
i ang of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch an intolerable agony 


mg : ; 
no more than it is that, when things are wrought up to this 


wretched condition, the diſmal tragedy ſhould not laſt above 


three or four days at moſt, in which the patient is perfectly 
fatigued and torn to death by the violence of his actions and 
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andria, who practiſed as a 
pie about the year 622. 


Was probably the firſt writer 


that noticed the ſmall-pox 
and meaſles, p. 230. and from 


him Rhazes ſeems to have de- 


rived his ktowledge of thoſe 
diſtempers, ibid. 
Aöceſi (a purulent) or empyema, 
formed in a pleuriſy, and 
more frequently ſtill in a pe- 
ripneumony, ſhould be open- 
ed with a cauſtic, 354. the 
ulcer made thereby can never 
be dried up without imminent 
dan ger, ibid. abſceſſes formed 
in the glands, in the decline 
of a fever, are falutary, if 
they ſuppurate kindly, 348. 
that ſuppuration ſhould be 
helped, and particularly by 
What means, ibid. by opening, 
if they do not break ſponta- 
neouſly, ibid. 
Acids thicken and eool the blood, 
and check its ebullition and 
putrefaction, 275. what kinds 


in particular recommended by 
Rahazes, as preſervatives from 


the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 
107d. et ſeq. experienced to be 
of great ſervice in the ſcurvy, 
335, 422. acids, and of what 
kind, proper in the petechial 
fever, 352. are of ſervice in 


ſome, and what, aſthmatic 


caſes, 378. but conſtringe the 
nerves, if uſed too freely, and 
thereby occaſion ſhortneſs of 
breath, 379. 


Aconitum, or monk's-hood; acts 


as a poiſon, in nearly the ſame 
manner as the cicuta, or hem- 


| lock, 86. faid to have been 
33% „ 


» 


* D © 


00 a ia v7 the 3 5 
_ as to kill at any intended di- | 


TY 5 


ſtance of time, $7. 


Adders, facred among the Egyp- : 


tians, 19. 


Eſculapius, and the oth 8 
thers of phyſic, why repre- 


_ ſented with a ſnake near them, 
and alſo worſhipped under 
that form, 20. 


Africa, the only place where the | 


Plague takes its riſe, and from 
what cauſes, 178, 179, 180, 
182, 231. 


Age, VOL), the diſeaſe of, ele- 


_ gantly deſcribed by Solomon, 
459. the author's explanation 


and illuſtration of that. wiſe 
king's fine allegorical deſcrip» _ 


tion of it, 460, 465. 


Agrimony, a powerful diuretic, | 
and therefore ſerviceable. in | 


maniacal caſes, 65. PETIT 


Air contains a vivifying mat - 
ter, which paſſes into the 
blood by the breath, 103. by 
what alterations rendered the 
cauſe of epidemic and malig- 
nant diſeaſes, 104—107. is a 
fluid, ſubject to the laws of 
motion, 123. and in what 
manner influenced by the ſun 
and moon, #bid. compariſon 
_ of the force of thoſe two pla- 
nets upon the air, with that 
which they have upon the wa- 
ters of our globe, 124. why, 
_and in what proportion, more 
ſubjected than water to the 
power of the ſun and moon, 


125, 126. its elaſticity, 125, 
Fang is kept ſweet and vi 1 


fying by the ebb and flow of 


our atmoſphere, 126. its tides, 
greater than thoſe of the o- 


cean, muſt be POOR and 
alſo 


W 1 I 7 2 
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alſo return at certain intervals, doubtleſs be corrected, even 
and why, 125, 126. its effects by common fires, 211: beſides 
on the quickfilver in che ba- Which the ancients uſed fumes 
rometer accounted for, 129, of reſin and myrrh, - ſweet 
$28. thuſt have gravity and woods, juniper, and cypreſs, 
elaſticity, in order to facilitate ibid. but all heat will 9 
reſpiration, 129, 313, 314. ſpread and increaſe, rather 
its manner of acting on all than to leſſen, any peltilenee 
animal bodies, 129, 130. after it is actually begun and 
When moſt powerful in its at- rages, ibid. inſtanced in the 
traktion, 137. always com- plague at Venice, and in the 
* municates ſome of its parts to Hfſt plagues in London, and 
the blood, by reſpiration, 1885. Marſeilles, ibid. the ſame may 
| _ _  , will not ſuffice long for breath- be ſaid of the firing of guns, 
5 ing, in the ſame quantity on- ibid. ſome peculiar defects in 
ly, ibid. contains, probably, it are the cauſe of what are 
ſubtide parts, unknown to us, called endemic diſeaſes, 230. 
which are eſſential towards its proper correction, when 
breathing, 185, 186. ctange fout and putrid, is to render it 
of air is generally ſerviceable freſh and cool, which is what 
in all decays, 360, 361. its the Arabians aim at, 21r. 
- malignity, in ſome cafes, bad» and is completely effected by 
Ty accounted for by many au- Mr. Sutton's air-pipes, which 
thors, 99. when too hot arid are deſcribed, for the uſe of 
- moiſt, is a principal cauſe of ſhips, hoſpitals, priſons, and 
the frequency of the plague in other cloſe places, 311, 314. 
Grand Cairo and Xthiopia, foul air the chief cauſe of the 
181, 182. and ægreat means fcurvy, and eſpecially of that 
of ſpreading the ſmall-pox moſt fatal ſort of it, the ſea- 
here, 183. though the oppo- ſcurvy, 330. inſtanced particu- 
Nite extremes of dry and froſty larly in Lord Anſon's memo- 
weather will do the ſame, 184. rable voyage, ibid. its manner 
how far, when corrupted, a of acting in this diſeaſe, 331. 
cauſe of breeding or ſpreading, and the benefits of freſh air 
peſtilenti · l infections in north- evinced in ſeveral examples, 
ern climates, 184, 190, 193. particularly of the ſcurvy, 
 inſtancedin ſeveral caſes, lid. 334, 335, 336. 
its heat alone not its moſt Albugo, a diſorder of the eyes, 
hurtful quality, 191. as is in · deſcribed, with its cauſes, 
ſtanced yearly in the plague and method of cure, 409, 
at Smyrna, ibid. but certain 410, _ * 
latent diſorders in it not eaſy Alexipharmics ſhould be given 
to be accounted for, ibid. in- more cautiouſly than they ge- 


* 


ſtanced in the laſt plague in 


London, ibid. the air of our 
climate is far from breeding 


eſtilential infections, 193. 


ĩts thiekneſs and foulneſs, pro- 
ceeding from damps, exhala- 
tions, and the like, may 


nerally are, and particularly 
in what caſes, 106. 


Almonds (bitter) yield by diſtil- 
lation a very poiſonous 


oil, after their ſweet oil has 
been expreſſed, 98. trial of it 

upon a dog, ibid. 
18 Alum, | 


| ny * 7 * x. . 
lum, uſed e ern? * with oil Apo) r may be ewided in- 
of vitriol and the bark, as a to two forts, che ſanguine- | 

Kyptic, may be of ſervice, and ous and the pituitoſe, 361. 
how, inthe bloody u their difference, and how re- 
1 ſpectively beſt treated, 10. et 


Alyſum. See Mature," 


Amulets of arſenic, worn upon 
e ſtomach, have 


the pit of 
often been — with very 
dad conſequences, 83, 212. 


through what miſtake firſt re- 


commended, ibid. A 

Anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, 
the ſoar of which lies — 
the membranes of che body 


and its muſcles, 385. its cauſe, 


ibid. how beſt treated in or- 
der to acure, 387, 388, 392. 
N extraordinary inſtance of the 
a! great quantity of water which 
1ome perſons will bear to loſe, 
with eaſe and benefit, 488. 
the inciſions to that end are 

| _— properly made in che 


„392. 


. in the en thaſ- 


culinum, are really little 
men z which being received 


riſhed as in a neſt, and grow, 

in due time, te a proper ſize 
for exclufion, 345. © 

Anodynes ſhould be adwinifired - 

cautiouſſy in the ſmall- pox, 

and why, 243. when ſafe and 


Proper in that diſtemper, S. 


and in what caſes never to be 
ky: given, ibid. may ſometimes, 


and in what caſes, be given to 
mad people; but, in general 


they are rejudicial to them, 


3574. in what caſes ſerviceable, Fe 
and when hurtful, inthe aſth- 
ma, 377. camphire has been 


Preferred to opium, by ſome 
authors of experience 372. 
Anthrax of the ancients, was, in 
all probability, very different 


"uu our {mall-pot, bo 


3 Ds 


„ 


362. the lethargy and carus | | 
are lighter ſpecies of the apo- 


plexy, 363. which, when it 
is not mortal, very frequently 
0 terminates in a palſy, ibid. et 


ibid. See Pals. 


Apulia (the inhabitants of) more : 
ſubje& to madneſs than thoſe 


of any other parts of Italy, 
and why, 50. 

Arabia, probably the native ail 
of the fmall-pox, 229, 230. 
Arabians do not offer any 
violence to ſnakes: or vipers, 
and why, 30. are very judi- 


cCious in their directions for 


guarding againſt the plague, 


212. cautions recommended 
by them to that end, id. 
held the ſtudy of phyſte in 


very great eſteem, 496. and 
into the womb, are there che- 


"rewarded it moſt — 


__cently, * 
45 enic (white, yellow, and red) 


ow made, $2. is a volatile 


metallic falt, 75d. operates as 


| : A poiſon, 1 in the fame manner 
as ſublimate corroſive, ibid. 
killed by 


it, 5. ere . and through 


inſtanced in a 


What miſtake, ſaid to have 
been preſcribed as an amulet 
_ againlt the plague, 83. dan- 


* 


us to be uſed as ſuch, 212 


its fumes not only dangerous, 


but of no ſervice as a preſer- 
vative againſt peſtilentiat in- 
fections, ibid. difference be- 
tween the arſenic of the un- 
cients and what is no To cal- 
led, 81, 82. S$e Onpiment... . 
Arteries of eg <o 8 2 | 


5 
8 : 
o - * 
x 


435. but is farely fatal, Sic 
Atterward returns to the head, 
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have "oY ſometimes found 
partly offified, and the orifi- 


dees of the natural ducts quite 


| _ caftilaginous, 346. inſtan- 


ced in the diſſection of the 
famous Thomas Parr, who 


died in his 153d year, and of 


a Swiſs who died in his 110th 
year, ibid. 


: Arteries (the temporal) may be 
opened without much danger, 
but cannot be attended with 


any great benefit, and for what 
n 1 eaſon, 362. better, and Why. 
in diſorders of the head, to 


open the arteries behind the 
ears, ibid. 


Aſa fetida, a powerful opener 
and cleanſer of the glands, 


372. 


| phy ns. one of the ſorts of 


- worms to which children are 
moſt e 383. how extir- 
pated, 
Afettes, ” _—_ of dropſy, 
in which the belly is ſo fil- 
led with water, that its fluc- 
tuation may be eaſily percei- 


ved, 385. is formed three dif- 


ferent ways, and how, 386. 


| remarkable inſtance in which 


F: all three were united, 387. 


is always a dreadful diſeaſe, 


where · ever its ſeat be, 389. 


hv beſt treated in order to a 
cure, ib. et 390, 391. remark- 


able cure of an aſcites and 


a tympany together, cured 


chiefly by the uſe of narcotics, 
ib. and of two very ſevere aſci- 


tical dropſies perfectly cured 


by os from all kinds of 
drink, 392. remarkable cure 
of an aſcitical dropſy, per- 
formed by nature alone, 396. 
which is accounted for, ib;d. 

| Aſthma, to what cauſe owing, 
and how occaſioned, 377. 
is affected by the action of the 


woon, and Why, 200. requires 


— 


tz, Jiſferent hd of cure, ac- 


cording to the difference of the 
cauſe, 378. how beſt treated, 
151, 378. and by what means 
to prevent its generally fre · 
quent return, ibid. et 379. 
Aſp, called Nintipologha Zey- 
lanica, whoſe bite induces a 
deadly ſleep, 18. 
Atheiſts, why numerous in comr- 
"mY addicted to ſuperſtition, 


3 (our), che nature of, 
122. how influenced by the 
ſun and moon, ibid. 125. its 
ebb and flow wiſely ordered 

by the Creator, and for what 
evidently end, 126. is 
full of ſulphur, 128. the chan · 

ges in it muſt occaſion altera - 
tions in all animal bodies, and 
for what reaſons, 129, 130. 
its weight and preſſure on a 
human body, 131. influence 
on the eriſes of diſeaſes, 145. 
ſomewhat noxious in it is pros: 
bably the cauſe of epidemical 
- fevers, 357. 
Atr ophy, what, how cauſed, 
and in what manner aun re- 
lieved, 361. 

Attraction (the effects of) on the | 

_ fea the tides, our atmoſphere, 
and the air, 122, 128, 140. 
is much ſtronger in the moon 
than in the ſun, particularly, 
with reſpect to air and water, 
123. in what proportion to the 
ſorce of gravity, with reſpect 
to the ſea, ibid. its chan ges 
muſt occaſion ſome alteration 

in all animal bodies, and why, 
129. when lrongeſt in che 

air, 140 

4 uripigmentum of the ancients, 
way our orpiment, 80. See 

Orpiment. 

Arungia viperina, the Wer 
uſed by viper - catchers when 
bitten, 32. 


BACON, 


j. Bad OR” 


celine of a miliary fever, in or- 
der to bring forth the remains 


B. 


BACON, (Lord), howafſeaed 


by every lunar eclipſe,” 142. 


Balſam, (Locatelli's), an excel- 


lent medicine to heal the ſto- 


mach, when torn by a vomica, 


or internal ſuppuration, 381. 


* 


Bark (the DRY uſed alter- - 
nately with oil 


alum, may be of ſervice as a 
ſtyptic, and why, in the bloody 


{mall-pox, 245, 254. if ad- 


miniſtered in the ſmall- pox, as 


is highly adviſeable when the 
variolous fever is accompanied 
with a fingle or double tertian 
intermitting fever, it will ra- 


ther help, than hinder the ma- 


turation of the puſtules, and 


for what reaſon, ibid. is of 


ſignal ſervice in all mortifica- 


tions, ibid. was very properly 
preſcribed by Sydenham in 


_ tome caſes of the miliary fe- 


of adminiſtering it in inter- 


ver, and the aphthæ attending 
it, 351. is a noble medicine 
in intermitting fevers, when 
mixed with a gentle cathartie, 


particularly rhubarb, 355. but 


vitriol and 


of the puſtules, 350. and is 
beneficial in the iliac paſſion, 


382. but hot bathing is pre- 
judicial to all paralytics, 


who have been injudiciouſly 


ſent to Bath, ibid. 


Batbing, (cold), a part of che 


7 


remedy preſcribed with great 
ſucceſs by the author to per- 
ſons bit by a mad dogs 66. 

ing it 


with directions for u 


properly, ibid. firſt ordered in 


this manner by the author, 


67. was generally deferred too 
long by the ancients, 68. aud 


then practiſed in a dangerous 


manner, ibid. its benefits ac- 
counted for, ibid. why better 


than the common method of 
immerſion in the ſea, ib. which, 


as it is commonly practiſed, 
cannot, and for what reaſon, 


avail much to perſons bit by 
a mad dog, ibid. is of ſingular 


ſervice in acute, as well as 


chronical deliria, and why, 


is not proper in any other ſe- 


vers, ib, the author's method 


mittent fevers, ib. his reaſons 
for thinking that it probably 
operates on the bile only, 356. 
is of ſervice in hectic caſes, 


particularly when, and how 


N moſt properly adminiſtered, 


359. in epilepſies and verti- 
gos, 365. and in the aſthma, 


eſpecially if mixed with ein- 

nabar of antimony, 377. 
Barometer. See Quickjilver. 
Bath, (the waters of), in what 


caſes, and how far beneficial; 
and, on the other hand, when 
prejudicial, and by no means 
to be meddled with, 364. 


. Bathing (warm) is ſometimes 


1 
7 


ſerviceable towards the des» 


70. its effects upon the pores,' 
70, 71. is leis beneficial to 
old people than to young, 148. 


_ eſpecially in paralytic caſes, 
364. is very ſerviceable” to 


mad people, particularly in 


maniacal caſes, 372. 


 Benzoin, though recommended 


$ 


by ſome modern vuthors, is 
of no ſervice as a fume to 


| e againſt peſtilential in- 


fections, 212. 


Begear, mixed with purified ni - 


tre, is ſometimes, when and 
how, beneficial in the ſmall- 
pox, 243. in what proportion 


moſt properly mixed, and ia 
what quantity given either to 


adults or*to children, ibid. 

ile, of what compounded, 

27, 397. how ſecreted, and 
„ by 


1 * 
83 


* 
2 - 
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tiated, ibid. is the cauſe of 
the jaundice, ibid. and of the 


x; 


diabetes, 400. how acted upon 


by poiſon, 27. will commu- 
nicate the plague, but is not 
EY the ſeat of that diſeaſe, 1 60, a 


161. has a conſiderable ſhare 
in cauſing intermitting fevers, 


355. is acrid at firſt, then be- 


comes viſcid, and afterwards 


black, in all mad people, 372. 
irihb, (difficult), is ſometimes, 


and particularly when, aſſiſt- 


ed by opium, 432. 


Bite of a viper, in chat 


manner it affects the party 


© bitten, 21. uſed to be cu- 


performed this way, 30. not 
to be cured by burnin 


red by ſucking the wound; 
an excellent practice, which 
ought to be revived, 29, 30. 


remarkable inſtance af a cure 


the 


part, rubbing it with ſalt, or 


uſing the famous Eaſt-In dia 
ſnake-ſtone,' 57 0% 


— of a ſpider, 44 45 
o the tarantula, 49. and 


S's 


_—_— 


— of a mad dog, is not at 3 


its ſurpriſing effects and cure, 
49, 50. attempted to he ac- de 


counted for, 51, 56. 
all remedied by burning the 


wound, 64. is attended with 


which are uſually a conſider. ' 


* 


* 


« 


. Bladder. 


very various ſymptoms, 56, 


able time before they appear, 
57, et 62, 63. how beſt to 


prevent their fatal effects, 63, 


64, 72. method of cure prac- 
tiſed with great ſucceſs by the 
author of this work, 66, et 
n . | | 


See Calculus: 55 


Bleeding, of ſervice to perſons 


* 


bit by a mad dog, and a pre- 


parative to the adminiſtering 
of the author's remedy, 66. 


o 


map, if very copious, be at- 


: ning 
eale, but not afterwards, 220. 
uſed by the French in peſtilen- 


1 org 2 


tended with good ſucceſs in the 


a peſtilential diſ- 


tial caſes, to a greater degree 


than might perhaps agree 
with our conſtitutions, ibid. 
when, how, and in what 


quantity, neceſſary in the 


ſmall-pox, 241, 242. very 
dangerous to children ſeized 
with convulſions juſt before 
the eruption of the puſtules, 
254. but neceſſary to adults 
in a ſimilar caſe, ibid. when 
- neceſſary in the meaſles, 260, 
261, 262. when recommend- 
ed by Rhazes, 274. and when 
- ſometimes neceſſary in the cri- 


ſes of fevers, 348. is an excel- 
Jent remedy in the beginnin 


of all fevers, 349. how be 


performed, whether by lan- 


cets, by cupping, or by leech- 


es, according to the ſtate of 


the patient, ibid. is neceſſary 
in the beginning of a miliary 


fever, but may be fatal to- 


wards the latter end of it, and 
_ why, 350. when, and to what 


e, adviſeable in hectic 
caſes, 360. and in the ſangui - 


neous apoplexy, particularly 
by opening what veins or ar- 
teries, 362. ſome directions 
for drawi 


blood from mad 
patients, 371. is uſeful in eve- 


ry ſpecies of the aſthma, 376, 


377. proper in the bloody- 
flux, 380. neceſſary to a con- 


ſiderable degree in the iliac 

paſſion, 38 1. requiſite in ever 
kind of jaundice attended with 

actual inflammation, 


399- 


proper in ſome, and what ca- 
ſes of the gutta ſerena, 407. 
when properin the gout; 413. 
Blindneſs occaſioned by a ſtorm, 
153, 154- by a blow, fall, 
fracture, or depreſſure of the 

ET ſkull ; 
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_ » kill; by: dene palſy, 
epilepſy, and paralytie diſor- 
ders, 153, 154. how beſt 


Fa when curable; 1 154» 


Bly hos wher? applied, and 


when, are ſometimes proper 


in the ſmall-pox, 244, 245. 


but are frequently made uſe 
of too ſoon, 246, when abſo- 
| lately neceſſary in the ſmall- 
pox, 251. are of great ſervice 
in apoplectic diſorders, when 
they ſhould be laid on the head 
5 all the limbs, 363. have 
often been found to do more 
harm than good, by their over 


great irritation, when ed - 


to mad people, 372. are pro- 
per, laid on the bete in 


the tympany, 389. 


Blood, the principal fluid in the 


human body, 342. admirable 
. diſpoſition. of the parts by 


Which it is circulated, 344- 


becomes thick, ſiay, and black 


in mad people, 372. when 
too thick, or too much in 
Quantity, it is with difficulty | 


thrown into the blood ; veſſels, 


378. from whence proceed 
many, and what, diſeaſes of 
the heart, 15. ſome of which 
may alſo, and how, be occa- 
ſioned by the want of a pro- 


per quantity of blood, 379. 


how corrected in either of 
cheſe caſes, ib. et ſeq. is cor- 
rupted, to an extreme degree, 
in the ſcurvy, 422. how af- 


fected by reſt of body, and 
agitation of mind, 424. 


Bod), (human), nature of it in 
a ſtate of health, 34, 346, 


which conſiſts in regular mo- 


tions of the FAY wget ether 
with a proper ſtate of ſo- 
| lids, 345. ought to be — 
5 tured as an hydraulic ma- 


chine, and why, 342. ineapa- 


ble of putting clk! in i motion; | 

it is primarily actuated by the 

- mind, 342. its admirable diſ- 

3 with reſpect to the 

-veſſels in particular, 

344. how taken care of by 
the great power of the mind, 
ib. its mechaniſm ſuch; that, 
even when a diſeaſe is not in 
the caſe, it may ſometimes, 
and from what circumſtances, 
be neceſſary that the humours 
be conveyed with greater 
freedom through ſome paſſa- 
ges than through others, ib. 
which is effected by the power 
of the minds, ibid. is a ma- 


chine endowed with perpetual 


motion, #b. the parts of which © 
conſtantly and mutually re- 
pair each other, ib. cannot by 
its frame, and why, laſt be- 
. yond a certain ſpace of time, 
345. is perſpirable in all its 
parts, both and and out 

ward, 396. 


Boerhaave greatly nen and 


why, in thinking that a ſpe- 
cific antidote can ever be 
found againſt the contagious 
poiſon of the ſmall-pox, 247. 


Books retain infection, and par- 


ticularly that of _ peſtilen- 
tial diſtemper, a 1 ne, 
198. ö 


Brain, appearance of it, molten 


_ diſſected, in perſons who have, 
died mad, 372. is liable to a 
dropſy, 386. 


Fee, a. of the diſeaſes of i it, par- 
ticularly the aſthma, and its 
8 5765 377. See Afth- 


liable to a dropſy, 


"Da mer mes in one ſide only, 
ſometimes in both, and ſome- 
times in the very mediaſti- 


num, 387. See Drepſy. 


Breath, by what means beſt 


eaſed in fits of the EUs: Ig 
Tp fe 


| Broom, 


\ 


of, is an excellent diuretic in 


ſome hydropic caſes, 390. re- 
markable caſe of a lady who 


was cured of a dropſy of the 
_ - ovaries, which had gradually 
formed an aſcites, by taking 


. od mad! >. 


Gown yy of green broam 


. pro- 
portionate to their reſpeQtive 


-- natures, 369. and ſometimes 
run mad — the 9 
of imagination, ib. 


Bub, a tumour in the 


_ occaſioned ſometimes — the 
- noxious humour of the plague, 
inf which diſtemper this erup- 

tion is a ſpecific mark, 173. 
and by which its venom diſ- 
charges itſelf in ſuch as re- 


cover, wk #2000 manner - 


puts ty wn 219. 220. 
3 8 


Caonoxr, SPY Soda 


ſed, and in what manner 
beſt relieved, 360, 361. E ig, 


Calculus, (the human), through 


- what cauſes, and by what de- 
formed in the kidneys 

ona bladder, 139, 401, 402. 
its ve degrees of con- 
' Cretion inſtanced in a very 
remarkable caſe, ib. and its 
nature defined, ib. how belt 
prevented from forming, ib. 
and how belt treated after it 
is formed, ib. both in the 
paroxyſm of the diſeaſe and 
2 of i it, 403. a common er- 
ror in practice in caſes of the 
5 Rone pointed out, 402. the 


- ſufficiency and danger of 
. Mrs. Stephens's medicine for 
diſſolving the ſtone in the 
bladder, 404. lime-water, 


and particularly of what 
_— a . better W 


5 b * D. E * 
ee ee 


. 8 an 
be broken or diffolved in 
the bladder by any medicine 
whatſoever, 4. 
Callus of a bone reunited, 

is only an imperfect offifica- 
tion, 333- miſtakenly ſaid to 
render that part ſtronger than 
before, 332. reaſons Why 


that cannot be, 15. is "ogy f 


2 3 by the viru- 
lence of the ſea- ſcurvy, 331. 
o_ formed again upon 
. patient's recove 3 
which is accounted fie oe 
the nature of a callus, ib. 
and inſtanced in a remark- £ 
able caſe, ib. 
Camphire, a powerful faderific, 5 
is properly given ſometimes: 
in petechial fevers, 35 3. how 
beſt prepared to make it ſit 
eaſy on the ſtomach, and 
to adapt it to that diſeaſe, 
ib. is aſſerted, by ſome au- 
thors of experience, to have 
an anodyne quality, and to 


procure ſleep with 
certainty and aur —— "of 
pium, 372. 

ran {the ſalt . 
powerful remedy in dry 2 


ſcaly leprous eruptions, 34. 
given with ſucceſs as an 


_ - antidote | againſt the dread- 


ful conſequences of the bite 
of a mad dog, 65, 66. how 
prepared and adminiſtered to 
that end, „ 
REY (the tincture of), the | 
beſt medicine * the le- 
roly, 45. . 
* 2 4 ſpecific mark 
of the plague, by the noxi- | 
ous humour of which. it is 
occaſioned, 173 is genera- 
ted by fermentation, 269. 
appearance and ſymptoms of 
the carbuncle in peſtilential 
mw. 218. 4 "OS * 


1 * D 


in ine Wide of n u- 
mour, is the beginning of 
"mM gangrene, which ſpreads 


E X. 


were too e to ks aſcd, | 


| Where ours, may be given 
with ſafety, 152. 


as the ſwelling increaſes, tb. Celfus lived about the time of 


when proper to be opened, 
if it does not come to ſuppu- 
ration, and bow beſt treated, 
2 
Carminativer, Mrerpüld with 
moderate cathartics, ſhould 
be frequently adminiſtered in 
the tympany,. 389. 
Carus is a lighter - ſpecies of 
_—_— apoplexy, 363. See Abo. 


plexy. 


| cafe, (Ruſſian), a powerful Chalybeates. are very proper in 

melancholic caſes, 372. and 
in hypochondriac, 424. na- 
tural chalybeate waters are 


* 


opener and cleanſer of the 
glands, 372. 

Cataract, a ſpecies of blind- 
neſs, deſcribed, 408. its cau- 
fes miſtaken by phyſicians 


in all former ages, ibid. to Cherry-water (black) rather 


what moſt commonly owing, 
ib. can be remedied only by 


Auguſtus Cæſar, 453. has 
f 3 the beſt ſyſtem of me- 


icine that ever was compo- 


| fed, 68. and in the pureſt 


Latin, 341, 453. poſſeſſed 


the works of the Greek phy- 
ſicians and ſurgeons, 406. 
directions for immerging per- 


lis 


ſons bit by a mad dogs 68. 


his deſcription of the lepro- 


' iy, 453 · 


the moſt efficacious of all 
ſteel medicines, 15. 


hurtful to children than ö 
neficial, 99. 


the hand of a ſkilful ſurgeon, Cicuta, two forts of, diſtingu am. 


409. and at what time moſt 
properly, 5. 
Cathartics (gentle) are always 
proper, and why, in every 
| fort of the ſmall-pox, on the 
ninth or tenth day from the 
eruption of the puſtules, 246. 
unleſs the body happens then 
to be too looſe; in which 
caſe they may be poſtponed 
tor a few days, ib. are ne- 
ceſſary, and how beſt admi- 
niſtered, in apoplectic caſes, 
362, 363. may be of ſervice 


ed, 85. that uſed by cha. 


" cients for not. was pro 


bly a compounded ras pr . 


Was an ingredient in a poiſon 
_uſed anciently at Marſeilles, 


and on what occaſion, 85, 


the aquatica the moſt violent 


of the two kinds of hemlock, 


ibid. its fatal operation and 
effects inſtanced, 86. its con- 

ſtituent parts, and manner of 
| operating as a poiſon, ibid. 
is a ſoporific more powerful 
than opium, 94. 


to paralytics, if warm and Cinnabar of antimony, mixed 


moderate, #bid. what kinds 
moſt proper for mad people, 
371. for the aſthma, 376, 


with the bark, has done great 


1 in aſthmatic Caſes, 


377+ 
377. the iliac paſſion, 381, Clothes will retain any peſtilen- 


382. the gutta ſerena, 407. 
would be pretty powerful, 
and of what kind, in the a- 
naſarca, 388. more moderate 
ones beſt ſuit the tympany, 
389. thoſe of che ancients 0 
* 3 


tial infection a long time, 


196, 230. ſhould abſolutelx 
be burat, or ſunk ia the ſea, 


if they have been in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of perſons ſeized with 
the plague, 196. * wa 


* 


* 
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the neceſſity of WT caution, 
197, 200. 

Chir, of what kind, very pro- 
per in the bloody-flux, 380. 
and in apoplectic caſes, 363. 
Cobalt (the ſmoke of) mixed 
with pot-aſh, makes white 
arſenic, 81. ized with ſul- 
. Phur, makes yellow arſenic, 
82. and the red kind of it, 
mixed with ſulphur, makes 
red arſenic, 46. 

Cobras de capells, the kooded 
' make, with whoſe venom the 


Hottentots poiſon their darts, 


and how, 25. the celebrated 


" Rone ſaid to be taken out of 


their head, is of no ſervice 
towards curing the bite of a 
viper, 31. 8 

Cocculus Indicus, a vegetable 
poiſon, , 86, 87. 

Colca poetonum, which our peo- 
ple in the American iſlands 


"cured, 382. 
pt, See Pri ifsc, Atro- 
P, Cachexy. | 

contagion is a real potſon, 14. 
105. a prineipal means by 
Which the plague is ſpread, 
184. is often increaſed by 
the diſpoſition of the air, 16. 
may be ſpread to à great 
diſtance by the tranſport of 


Þ goods, and be retained 3 


them for a long time, 187, 


F 189, 230, 231. particularly 


in what kinds, 205. inſtanced 
in the ſcent of perſumes, 
190. the molt infecticus pro- 
ceed from animal corruption, 
189. and ſpread fartheit in 
à warm air, 191. how beſt 
guarded againſt, particularly 
. in peſtilential diſtempers, 20g, 
"227. 
 Convul/ſions ſometimes occaſion 
. blindneſs, 154. are rather 
produced, „ in 


e 
of what kind, are ſometimes 


in miliary fevers, 3 


Criſes (the knowle 
acute diſeaſes, is attended 
with great difficulties, 140. 

_ their nature defined and di- 
ſtinguiſhed, 144, 145- more 
_ nicely heeded by the an- 
cients than by the  moderns, 


vi than cond, my 
black cherry- water, De. 


given cautiouſly, and 


* ſerviceable to help the expul- 
ion of the morbif e matter 

350. but 
ſometimes, and when, dan- 
gerous if continued too long, 
; #bid. Raleigh's cordial may 
. ſometimes, and when, be of 

_ ſervice in the ſmall-pox, 244. 


 Coftiveneſs, which is common in 
the ſmall-pox, ſhould be re- 


medied by a gentle purge on 


the decline of that diſtemper, 


224. and ſometimes during 
it by clyſters, 243, 244. 


Cotton will retain. any peſtilen- 
tial infection ſo long, that it 
would be right to keep it al- 

ways in quarantine, eſpecial- 
uy if brou 

"which is 


call the dry belly-ach, how ſeminary of the plague, 198, 


199. its retaining that dread- 


ht from Turky, 
molt a perpetual 


ful venom fatally experienced 


in the ifland of Bermudas, 
ibid. remarkable trial made 
by the author of this work, 
of its great aptitude to im- 


bibe and retain any ſort of 
effluvia, 200. confirmed, 231. 


Craw-fiſh (aſhes of the rives) 


formerly recommended, and 
upon rational grounds, as a 
remedy for the bite of a mad 
dog, 65. how prepared and 
adminiſtered, 7b. 

dge of) in 


and why, 140, 141. their 


obſervations. good, but their 
theory falſe, and why, 144- 
7 influenced by the 1 
. 0 


* 18-2 Na 


7 al the * wel con- 


ſequently of the ſun and 
moon, 140, 146. inſtanced 
particularly in fevers; 141, 
144. by what rules beſt jud- 


of chat judgment, how beſt 
applied to the practice of 
phyſie, 146, 152. when, and 


how, proper to be berge : 


I 
Cromwell, (Oliver), hls death 
was probably haſtened by a 


ſtorm, and the concurrent in- i 
fluence of tlie moon, 2555 . 
ſmall 


Cucurbitinæ, a Tpecies 
worms Which link together 
in the human body, and 
form what is commonly cal- 
led "the flat-jointed worm, 
deſcribed, 382. by what me- 
dicines moſt effectually = il 
led, 383. 
Ci upping is always uſeful in fan- 
_ *gvineous apoplexies, 362. 
where, and in what manner, 
"moſt effectual on that occa- 
"fon, ibid. when and where 
Proper in the iliat Paſſion, 
382. in the gutta ſerena, 
Bl pie, 1 | 
. 
YAMPIER's ly" the 
” remedy preſcribed by the 
author of this work to per- 
ſons bit by a mad dog, 66. 
with a little, and what altera- 
tion, 1044. was firſt publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, ibid. and afterwards 
put into the London Diſpen- 
ſatory by the name of 5 
 antilyſſus, ib. 
Damp. See Exhalations. © 
Delirium defined, 3 
Il with reſpect to that ſpe- 


cies of it which is occaſioned 


by the bite of a tarantula, 
51, 52. that ,occafioned by 


"the fever con 
bite of a mad dog, is ſome- 
times manfacal, © ſometimes 
I melancholic, | And ſometimes 


a mixture of both, accord- 
ged of, 145. and the refult 


quent” to the 


ing to the temperament and 


conſtitution of the patient, 39. 
either acute or chronical is 
© benefited by cold bathing, 70 
remarkable inſtance of it, 13. | 
has been carried off by exſu- 


dation of the: noxous or ſu- 


15 55 humours, by ap . 
N Ying pieces of lamb's oe 
| 1 


to the head, 349. ind 


is vaſtly relieved by bleeding . 


with leeches, 7b. 


Dexlutition the principal inſttu- 


- ents of, 67. gk 55 


„ 45 


"a ſtems r rs We: x4 


the bite of a mad dog, «> is 
impracheable ſometimes 
other diſorders, * 


bo emocritus, thou ght by wind to 


have been Hippocrates's ma- 


ſter, was equally famous for 
geometry and phyſic, 11 To 
I 

Demoniaer mentioned in the 


1 ſeem to have la- 
oured under à diſeaſe reply 
natural, though of an © bſti- 
nate and difficult kind, 4 
8 author's reaſons for ble 
ing it was madneſs, 471 
A. and directions how Rick 


diſeaſes are to be treated, f 


476. 


Diabetes defined, 400. is not a 


diſtemper of the kidneys, as 


is commonly thought, but 
of the liver, 28, 400. how 
moſt frequently contracted, 
28. is ſometimes affected b 
the influence of the moon, 
N 9 was infrequent. Amon; 


the ancients, and Probably 


. for 


* 


| 243. agrees 


nr 


for what reaſon, 400. why Difeafer ( endemic ), what, * | 


more common among us, 


ib. how cured} 29, 5 
Diacodion, or the Thebaic 
tincture, where, and in 
What quantity, given moſt 
properly in the ſmall-pox, 


dults 


e beginning of the meaſles, 


A and during the increaſe of 
the diſtemper, but is of great 


ſervice 
262. 
Diet of milk and vegetables 


at its latter end, 


may ſometimes help to guard 


againſt the gout, 413, 414. 
but may alſo be very dan- 


gerous, and particularly to 


What fort of perſons, 414. 

Diſeaſe (malignant and 8 2 
lential) are occaſioned by 
à hot and moiſt air, and 


not by any venom in it, as 


has been wrongly imagined, 
105. by the putrefaction of 
animal ſubſtances, 181, 182. 
are oſten, and how, pro- 
duced by bad food, ill ri- 
pened fruits of the earth, 


Sc. 107. are always accom- 


BY ied with very great in- | 
; ee e of the blood and 


Auire emptying and cool- 
ing, 239. —— far affected 
by the 
ſun and moon, 121, 155, 
156. 


—, (contagious), "AK. com- 


municated, 184. ef ſeg. are 
very apt to be ſpread by heat 


208, 211. inſtanced in a caſe 


of the ſmall-pox in Worceſ- 
© terſhire, 208. in the plague 
at Venice, and in the laſt 

gues in Marſeilles ano 


won, 31h : 


357 · require a ſtat 


frequently occaſioned, 230. 


are ſometimes contagious, 
1 23 1. Which contagion may 


be ſpread, either by com- 


merce, as in peſtilential diſ- 
tempers, bid. or by cohabi- 
better with a- 
with infants, 75. 
in what caſes never to be 
i oy 1b. may do hurt i 


tation only, as in the vene- 


real diſeaſe, ibid. See Plague 
and Lues Venere. 


F (epidemic ), to what 
cauſes | chiefly owing, 105, 
time in 
their regular courſe, 143. 
proved in the courſe of i inter. 


mitting fevers, ibid. 


are, in all 1 


| wx gle of nature in * 26 


e health of the indivi- 


; ee 343. and occaſioned 


by: aberrations from a regu- 


lar motion of the fluids, and 


a proper ſtate of the ſolids, 


345. how defined by Syden- 
bam, 235. are more dan- 
: e when they 


roceed 


rom inanition than from re- 


| pletion, and why, 436. ſome- 
times come. upon, 
changed into others, parti- 


Or are 


cularly what moſt common- 
ly, and from what cauſes, / 
434, 435- ſome are in all 


probability natives of certain 
1 countries, 230. where they 
humours, and therefore re- 


always exiſted, as conſtantly 


proceedin om. the ſame, 
and 3 natural cauſes, 10. 
influence of the 
| Greeks, and from what cau- 
ſes they have ſprung up in 


how called by Hippocrates, 
the more modern 


other countries, ib. extreme- 


ly mortal diſeaſes are fre- 


quently, and through what 


cCauſes, bred in jails, ſieges, 
camps, G. 178. thoſe of 
which the returns anſwer to 


the chan ny a: of the moon, a- 
n, $40. how 


„ IND ER. | . 


3 beſt treated, ib. 67 ſeg. every . 
country is, by the bounty AS 


Providence, provided with 
antidotes againſt the diſeaſes 


to which its inhabitants are 
. chiefly liable, 335. * 
— Diſs See Pharmace- 


1 8⁰⁰ Dian. 
Dunne, (ſtrong) are the fureſt 
remedies againſt the venom 


1 a mad dog, 65. often gi. 
ven improperly in nephritic 


diſeaſes, 150, 151. are often 
very ſerviceable, but of un- 


certain effect, and Why, wn. 


hydropic caſes, 389. pre- 
ſcriptions to this intent found 
to have been very efficacious 


in promoting urine, particu- 


larly in hydropic caſes, 388, 
390. too ſtrong diuretics 


- thould not be uſed in caſes 
of the ſtone, and why, 402, 


. 403. what kinds moſt ſer- 
viceable in the king's evil, 
418. the ſcurvy, 420. ou 


leproſy, 455 
2 ſo affected by a — 


note of muſic, as firſt to F 
 how!l, and then fall into con- 


vulſions and dic, 56. never 


| feats, 59. but goes mad 


through the effect of a vio- 
lent fever, ib. ſeparates much 
more ſpittle when mad than 
at any other time, and why, 
ib. nature of the ſpittle, ib. 


_ APPEATANCES upon opening A 


dog that was killed with 
hemlock, 86. of another 


killed with opium, 96. and 


of another poiſoned with 
laurel-water, 97. which took 


away life almoſt inſtantly, 


ibid. 


—— (mad), terrible effects of 


the poiſon received from the 


bite of a, 56, et ſeg. uſual 


© nd and progrels of this 


Wendel Mifordeds; 37, et ſeg. 
inſtances where the fatal ef- 


fects of this bite have not 
1 till long after, 62, 
. how beſt prevented, 63, 
72. method of cure practiſed 
with great ſucceſs by the au- 
thor of this work, 66. looks 


and behaviour of a dog when 
mad, 59. the cauſe of which 


is a violent fever, ibid. ap- 
pearance of the brain of one 


which died mad, id. mad 


8 ſeparate much more ſpit- 
dle than others, ib. the rea- 
ſon why, ibid. their ſaliva, 
though a very powerful poi- 
ſon when mixed with the 


blood, will not operate at all 


if received only in the ſto· 


mach, 161. 
Deg-reſe, (the ſpunge af the), 


a once celebrated antidote . 


againſt all animal poiſons, 
65. 


Dracunculus, the name given by 


the Latins to a ſort of worm, 


aan aquatic inſect, frequent in 
Ethiopia, Africa, and India, 
Vvhich inſinuates itſelf into the 


limbs, and particularly the 
legs of men, and is to be ex- 
tracted by rolling it gradually 


| upon à bit of ſtick or lead as 
it protrudes, 383, 384. See 


Ormy. 


Dro, how formed in all its 
kinds, 385. may be occaſion- 
ed by too frequent bleeding, 

378. may ſometimes be owin 
to a preternatural heat of the 

abdominal viſcera, 391. is 

| | aria divided into three 


ipecies, 385. See Anaſarca. 


Aſcites, Tympany. i 
— of the ovaries in women, 


extremely dangerous, 386. 


x, how formed, and its effects, 
ib. is very ſeldom cured, bb. . 


remarkable caſe, in Which 


* thi 


CE IEEE 


} 
| 
; 
q 


1 * „„ 
this diſeaſe gradually forined- © 


an erben 390. _ Sys 
TO 0 


Dre in the bridal} is hays * 


attended with great danger, 


387. how formed, and what 
perſons moſt liable to it, 2b. 
at length ſtops perſpiration 
by the daily increaſe of wa- 
ter, which hinders the play 


ol the lungs, and the patient 8 


dies ſuddenly, 1bid. 
— in the brain, 387. 
in the teſticles, id. 


e perſont have — = 


brought to life after remain- 
ing a long time under water, 
69. by what means recover- 
ed, ibid. | 

Dies leſs afflicted with hs 
11 than our _ 
u 50 what wann, 3 . 


g E. 8. e 1 
E45 8. how to be taken 
Kare of in the mall. Por, 
4 283. i OTE, 
Eafter, or 105 next full moon 
* Kore s the vernal equinox, the 


time when the attraction of 


the air, or diminution of its 

preſſure, is greateſt, 138. 
Ec 1 the effect of, in caſes 
epidemic fevers, 141, 142. 
Efiucia of bodies infected | Win 

. contagious diſtempers 
a means of ryan ant Fed 
. - thoſe diſtempers, 185. and 
particularly when moſt fa- 


_ tally, bid. contaminate the 


liquid of the nerves before 
they infect the blood, 186. 
attempted to be © accounted 
for upon the Newtonian prin- 
ciples, 187. ſpread farther in 


KW, 


| a warm air than in a cold 


ohe, 1 : 

2 Egyptians worſhipped the bird 
ibis, and for what reaſon, 
1 „ were great encoura- 


* of the Audy of theft 


Eleficit (the nature of , "0p 
ticularly with reſpect to the 
air, 125. none in water, 127. 
is quite deſtroyed by the 
fumes from ſulphur, ibid. is 
neceſſary in air, in order to 
facilitate reſpiration," 129. its 
manner of acting on the 
lungs, aad how affected by 
the noxious qualities of the 
ſea:⸗ air, 3 % 
Electricity communicates much 
more throu Sh animal than 
through innütmate r 
W 
0 775 4 diſeaſe of near- 
ly the ſame nature as the le- 
proſy, was perhaps the dil. 
_ eaſe of Job, 450. 
Elixir (the par ere) is an ex- 
cellent remedy to eaſe the 
breath in fits of the aſthma, 


LT (Mynficht's)<i is 80 
to check ene in the 
ſcurvy, 423. 

Emetics, though very benefictl 
in many caſes, eſpecially to- 
wards opening the prime 

ks Vit) are attended with cer- 

tain death, if given when the 

ſtomach or bowels are infla- 
med, 219. which mo moſt 

proper for mad people, ac- 

| cording. to their degree of 
- ſtrength, 371. 

Biyodpcles, the diſciple of Py- 

xn hg a fp pb yſician, 

51177. 

Bplegh, 850 ces in 4 very 
remarkable caſe, 134. was 

attributed by the ancients 
entirely to the moon, 104d. 

477. is extremely difficult 


to be cured in adults, but 
the reverſe in children, 147. 
its * ſeat and principal 
caules, 


+ 


Ty N. DEX. 


cauſes, ibid. 419: Was for- 
merly treated in à very fil- 


thy and nauſeous» manner, 
478. how belt treated, 3655 h 


470, 48. 
Epileptics are n alfec- 
ted by the influence of the 
moon, 133, 477. ſome re- 
markable inſtances of this, 
132, 134. Such was the lu- 


natic mentioned in the goſ- 


pels, 477» 478. For the 


on of. epileptics ſee 9 | 


Baie of the ancients was 


probably an eruption of the 
kin very different Trend our 
ſmall-pox, 229. 


Equinox, (the vernal and au- 


tumnal), the moſt windy 


ſeaſons of the year, 122. the 


next full moon after the ver- 


nal equinox is the time when 
the attraction of the air, or 


diminution of its preflure, is is 
- greateſt, 138. 


6 Eruption. thrown forth on the | 


kin by the violence of a di- 
1 ſte 
; ſtules, carbuncles, and bu- 
boes, are the conſequence of 
an effort of nature to expel 
from the body whatever is 


prejudicial to life, 233, 234. 


and are, particularly in peſti- 
lential fevers, the very venom 


Sc the diſeaſe, 235). ðͤ 
Ethiopia and Grand Cairo the 


two great ſeminaries of the 
plague, and why, 181, 183. 
Evacuationt ſhould be made by 
the way which nature points 
out, 146, 347. are proper 
| ſometimes, and when, on the 
coming on of a criſis, 151, 
_ 152, thoſe. uſed by the an- 
cients by way of . cathartics 
were too violent, ibid. ſhould 
not be uſed ſo as to weaken 
the body, by way of prefer- 


er, in the form of pu- 


vative againſt contagions in- 
fections, 213. may be of 
great ſervice, by bleeding and 
ſweating very rien in 
the beginning of a peſtilen- 
tial dileaſe, but not after - 
Wards, 220. gentle evacua- 
tions by purging experien- 
ced to be beneficial in the de- 
line of the ſmall- pox, 224, 
240. and are highly proper, 
at leaſt ſo as to —— the bo- 
dy open, in the beginning of 
that diſeaſe, 240, in which 
urine in particular ſhould 
be plentifully promoted, zbid. 
bleeding is alſo neceſſa 
ſometimes, and particularly 
When, how, and in what 
quantity, ibid. et 241. eva- 
cuations are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the ſmall-pox, 251. 
ſhould. not in general be uſed 
in the decline of a ſever, ſo 
as to weaken the patient's. 
. ſtrength, 347. though draw- 
ing a little blood may ſome- 
times be neceſſary then, ibid. 
et 348. evacuation by the 
urinary organs is of greater 
moment than is commonly 
. thought in madneſs, eſpeei- 
ally when it is accompanied 
. with a fever, 371. What diu- 
"ne the molt > ns in 
this caſe, ibid. Fitts 
foul, (the kin 's, as it is c- 
monly called), deſeribed, with 
its cauſe, ſeat, and effects, 
and how moſt properly treat- 
ed with reſpect to medicines 
and diet, 417, 420, wears off 
ſometimes without any me- 
dicinal aſſiſtance, 419. which 
_cireumſtance. may have given 
birth to the cuſtom ot the 
royal touch, ibid. 
Exerciſe and friction, according 
to the patient's flrength, 


cught to be conſtantly uſed 
in 


1 * DE * 


in all decays, 461. what kinds Zyer, how property' "MEN MAE 


of exerciſe moſt proper in 
that caſe, ibid. and for aſth - 


matic people, 377. all bodi- 


 Iy exerciſe, and that diverfi- 
- hed, is highly beneficial to 
mad people, 373. ſhould Hog 


be neglected in the t anke 
389. remarkable inſtance of FAM IN E. 


its efficacy in hypochondri- 
acal diſeaſes, Ap 4. ſhould ne- 
ver be too vio 
Exbalations (noxious) have been 
badly accounted for by many 
authors, 99. may ſometimes 
- ariſe from ſubſtances not at 
all hurtful, 99, 100. and 
from infected dead bodies, 
though buried very deep, if 
quick lime be thrown into the 
- grave with them, 214. where, 
and from what cauſes, moſt 


frequent, 1@0. are a princi- 


pal cauſe of epidemic diſeaſes, 
particularly in our climate, 
357. ſometimes take fire of 
- themſelves in mines, and 


why, 104. nature of thoſe of | 


the Grotta del Cani, 103. 
Experiments tried with the Poi- 


on and the bite of the viper, 


23, 25. on a dog bit by a 
viper, and cured with the 
- axunpia viperina, 32. with 
ſpiders, 44. with a ſcorpion, 
45. with mercury ſublimate, 
73. with orpiment, 81. with 
white arſenic, 82. with opi- 
um, 96. with laurel-water, 
97, 98. and fal-ammoniac 


uſed effectually as an anti- 
98. with a red oil di- 


dote, 
ſtilled from bitter almonds, 
99. on frogs in the Grotta 
del Cani, 103. on a dog with 

mercury ſublimate, 73. expe- 
riments may ſometimes, and 


in what caſes, be permitted, 
rather than enjyined, by ** 


| Fs 70. 


nt, 378, 436. 


Fever, in gen de 
how cauſed, 104, 105, 233. 


of, and treated in the ſmall - 
- Pox, 281, 282. their diſea- 
' fes and cures, 405, 410. 
See Albugo, LEED Guta 
ſerena. t | 


F. | 
why often ſuc- 
ceeded by a peſtilence, 107. 


Faucet, a ſtrangulation of the, 


is a very dangerous ſort of 
bong 374. how cured, 


375» 
Fear is occaſioned by ſelf. love, | 
474. 5 
Febris ephemera Britannica. See 


Sauder Anglicus. 


Feathers retain ' infection, and 


particularly any that is peſti- 
lential, a long time, 198. in- 
ſtanced in a bed which had 
been laid by for ſeven years, 
200. 


Fermentation, the means by 


which the ſaliva of a mad 
dog acts upon the nervous 


fluid, and thereby upon the 
whole frame of the perſon 


bitten, 59. generates the pe- 
ſtilential carbuncle, the ſmall- 


pox, and confluent inflam- 
mations and how, according 
to Galen, 268. is greatly re- 


preſſed by the enoke of fol- 
phur, 213. 


Ferrara, the prudent manage- 


ment of the magiſtrates of, 
during the plague there, 206. 


fined, 347. 


ibid. 347, 357. none attend- 
ed with more uncertain ſigns 
than that which accompanies 


the ſmall-pox, and why, 242. 


3 critical days of fevers 
articularly attended 


to by to by ths ancients, 140. who 


managed fevers in general 


1 very fender diet and 
few 


3 3 an inflam- 
mation of any particular 


parts, a treatment ſuitable co 
thoſe 


See Plenreſyes: 2117 


bx 


Fever, (the rie or Goketion: of), 


how brought about either by 


nature or by art, 34). in the 
of which laſt the 


——— 
1 of the former 
ſhould be carefully attended 


to, ibid. ſweat the moſt de- 
ſirable of all ſolutions, ſtool 

and urine the next, and an 
the worſt, 348. i 
the glands, if 


hæmorrha age 
ubſceſſes in 
+ they happen in the decline 


of the fever, and ſuppurate _ 


kindly; are ſalutary, and their 
ſuppuration ſhould be for- 
_ wardet, particularly by what 


means, ibid. but the patient's. 


- trength ſhould not be ex- 
huauſted at this time by eva- 


cuations of any kind, ibid. 


though a little bleeding may 


ſometimes, and when, be ne- 


ceſſary, 349. and, prudently - 
adminiſtered, makes the W- 


mour ripen kindly, d. 


— (a - continual) requires 


the greateſt care of any diſ- 
caſe in its beginning, 349. 

2 how beſt treated according 

tothe ſtate of: the * 

n 

wh; called 55 Dunkirk a + 

which raged in the north of 
England in 1713, had its 


original probably from the 


- Plague, and was ook by 
1 195. 


7 


the pond pa is | ene. 


and chiefly:. what, 


faults in Dur atmoſphere, 137, 
40 3 57, ibid. and conſequently. | 
is influenced . the . 8 


parts is requiſite, 354. | 


effect py, anlioſes. in eee 
caſes, 1 Hs : 

Fevery- accompanied. with. an 
eryſipelas, requires great at- 

* in a een ibid. tention, and why, 352. * 


beſt treated in order to a 
cure, 352, 353. 
— (the heaic) proceeds ng 
many and various cauſ 887 
358. the moſt dangerous 
which is an ulcer. in any 
principal part of the body, 
.<ſpecially in the lungs, 359. 
what conſtitutions moſt liable 
to this diſeaſe, ibid. how beſt. 
treated in order to a cure, 
ibid. 361. is ſometimes. the 
_ conſequence of a long ſaliva- 
tion, 438. how belt ene 
in this caſe, ibi. oy 
— (the intermitting). bow. 
belt e 355. 356. its 
paroxyſms, how calculated. 


143. che hs Feet, in which 


bark is proper, 254, 355. and 

that remedy has the beſt ef- 

fect When mixed with: a gen- 
tle cathartic, particularly rhu- 
- barb, 355, 356. quartans are, 
of all intermitting fevers, the 
moſt difficult to be cured, 
and for what reaſon, ibid. 
but a ſemi - tertian is the moſt 


3 ibid. 05 5 ond 


— (the miliary)- puts en 
more various appearances 
5 any other fever, 349. 

its ſymptoms and eruptions, 

ibid. method of cure ac- 
| cording to its different cir- 
- cumſtances, ibid. 350, 351. 
3 laſts long, and is 
s owing to any bad qua- 
ty of the air than to a de- 
fect in the humours of the 
body, 347. its moſt lively- 

1 coloured: . are the das. 


* * 
a FR ak KR Ow 


4 


N X 


ſo-called, 35 1. the petechiæ 
deſcribed, 352. when livid 


or black, they are of very 


Nur, (the petechiah), whence ble · tertian intermittent, mity 


ſaſely and properly be treat- 
ed with the Peruvian bark, 
254. for what reaſons, and 


dangerous. prognoſtic, being how beſt adminiſtered, ibid. 
in reality ſo many little gan- 2 two ſorts of, the fleſhy 


_ .grenes, ihc. errors in the 


common method of treati 


this diſeaſe, and a much ſafer 


2 pointed out, bid. 
— (the peſtilential and m- 


e fog 


Ro any inſtanced in che Eaſt. 
Andies ant Africa, 105. is 
P 


firſt ſeixes on the ſubtile ner- 
vous liquor called the animal 


ſpirits; and then infects and 


| lignant is generally prece- 
3 heats, much 


accompanied with 
ſome ſort of poiſon, Which, 
f whatever nature it be, 


and the nervous, are the re- 

ceptacles of that active prin- 
.cipke, the animal ſpirits, 342. 
their ſituation. aud. ſtructure, 
ibid. are ſometimes ſo ex- 
tremely ſmall, that their ul- 

timate ſtamiua cannot be diſ- 
covered even by the aſſiſt- 
| ance. of the beſt microſcopes, 
345. why neceſſary that they 
ſhould be ſo; ihid. the fibres 
of the heart ſometimes be- 
eome paralytic, in which 
caſe they do not drive the 


. \blbed with ſhane, RO 


378. 


- eorrupts the blood, 105, ibid. Fire, miltdhenly: ſaid t to have 


235. breaks forth on the ſkin 
in puſtules, carbuncles, and 


P 
venom of the diſeaſe, when 


nature makes an effort to 
throw off the load of mor- 


- bific\ matter which is _ 


- dicial to life, 235. is more 


_, violent and fatal than any 


ether fever, 233. is in fact 
very different from the real 


peſtilence, 188. in which it 
is often much more acute 


than in the ſmall - pox, 218. 


- how belt managed, 219. is 
- ſometimes eontagrous, and by 
. what means, 106. is the 3 
al forerunner of the plague, 
but not the fame diſtemper, 
174. requires ſometimes eva- 
ceuations een every e- 
mwmunctory, .. 
—— (the Sud, to what 
- 2 owing, and with what 
effects attended, 233. 


n (the variolous), if at- 


e * a CE dou 


TY a 


been uſed by Hippocrates as 

_- means of purifying the air 
in times of peſtilence, 211 
Galen, recommending the- 
riaca againſt the peſtilence, 
has propagated this error, 
and how, ibid. fires may 
- mend the air before the co- 
ming of the peſtilence, if its 

evil diſpoſition proceed from 
- dampe, exhalations, and the 
like, but will moſt probably 
belp to ſpread it after it is 
actually begun and. rages, 15. 
inſtanced in the plague at Ve- 
Amir and in the laft plague- 
at t inen, 
ain fs 

Flax will rakes 6 and 
particularly that of a peſti - 


| tential ene ang me, | 
Fd (the nervous) Jefir , 14 1 
Sce Weruaur Fluid. 


——» cubtile,  clalic,.. and of 
great force and activity, is 


Aiffuſed through the whole 
£ univerſe, 


4 kt 187. is probably a 


bonſiderable component bar | 


a W _ nervous fluid, or ani- 

mal ſpirits, ibid. by which 

the great alterations in Mem © 

may in ſome" mea ure be ac- 
counted for, ibdſ. 


Flad, the arterial), how af - 
ſlecte by EY woll — 
— 10. „ e 


Fluor albus are 430. re- 
markable inſtance of its be- 
ing regulated by the moon, 
138. is ſometimes — — - 
and in what eaſes, 1 50. pro- 
ceeds either from the veſſels 
1 the womb, or from the 
ands of the . 80. 
w cured, 431 

Flee, the Bloody ), nature and 
—— 38, 38. 

— and Reſux of the ſea ac- 

counted for by the infſuences 
of the ſun and moon, 122. 
prevents this globe from be- 
ing 8 me _ 5 

2 

FPomentations; aud of hat kind, 

are ſometimes beneficial in 

the iliac puſſion, 382. are 
- frequently of great ſervice, 
and how, in 1 ales. 
387, 388. 

Food when bad, is . the 
cauſe of malignant and peſti- 
lential diſeaſes, 207. of the 
1 331, 421. what kind 


moſt proper for aſthmatic © 


„ 377. and in hydro- 
pic caſes, particularly the 
tympany, 389. What kinds 
beſt dr children, for 8 
and for old people, 436. 
NE though 
mended by ſome” 
writers, is of no ſervice'as a 
A to guard againſt . 
ections, 212. 
2 4 (B., the author's let- - 


der 22 ä the treat- 


3K 2 


* 


eng 


'* ment of the na -poz 9 | 


* 
gion, and Bere, 
"ing to the ſtrength of the 
— ought to be con- 
ſtantly uſed in all decays, 
565. ſhould be uſed greatly 
dy © aſthmatic © Fate 377· 
and in caſes of che aten, | 
De ate 
. may ſtop N Pl rr” 
progreſs of the plague, but 
does not root out its _— 
tion, 201. N 
Numer of Hop: alone}: or of 
62 3 and nitre, or the 
ſmoke of ſulphur, may be a 
I preſervative againſt pe- 
ilential infections, 242. but 
fumes made with hot things, 
though recommended by mo- 
dern "authors; cannot reaſon- 
- ably: be expected to do may | 
"onoas 1 mineral; was wh fi 
mi s with mercury and 
Arſenie, are ſtill leſs to be ad- 
viſed, h. See Axbalationt. 
Saunen, 3 and 
Particularly of what kinds. 
and how adminiflered, are of 
great ſervice in dome” von- 
ſumptive caſes, 360. 
Rare: Tetain 'any ines — 
eſpecially of the eee! 
"I a woes. — 


* 
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1 

62 A „1 E . | recommending 

theriaca®aginit, the peſti- 
| lence, and comparing it to 
fire, "firſt gave riſe to the mi- 
ſtaken notion of Hippocra- 
des's having ſtopped a plague 
in Greece by — the 


g Lr with fire, 210. tpeaks of 


the ſmall-pox, which was fre- 
quent in his time, though he 
has 8 any 2 5 
. 


nor explained its 
nature, 268. „ 
GCangrene, how ac by 
Poiſon, 13. gangrene of the 
tonſils, a molt dangerous ſort 
pf quinſy, how beſt treated 
in order to a cure, 374. muſt 
be attended to in the very 
beginning of the diſeaſe, for 
otherwiſe it ſoon becomes 
mort the gangrene ſpread- 
ing to the gullet, N 
Garkes a powerful diuretic, and 
therefore of ſervice in mani- 
5 acal caſes, 65. either rau or 
preſerved, is beneficial to 
aſthmatic people, 377. 
Goftaldi, (Cardinal), his wiſe 
management at Rome during 
the plague: there in the year 
$697,806. x 
Secco, a. ſpecies of lizard, wich. 
whoſe yenom the Indians 
+ poiſon their arrows. 27. 
Geometry, (the ſtudy of), a 
L; 89 beneficial - to phyſicians, 
115. why particularly advi- 
ſed by Hippocrates, 121. 


Glavter's Salt, being both lun & 


ative and diuretic, i is particu- 
larly uſeful in a ſuppreſſion 
- of urine, and eſpecially when 
it happens in the ſmall-pox, 
251. is ſerviceable in hy pos 
—— caſes, 424. 
ler, the cauſe of it, and its 
ſeat, 433. ſometimes ſucceeds 
a virulent gonorrhœa, or is 
the reſult of an ill. judged 
method of treating that di- 
93 Darren Mach. bow b t ur. 
mid. 
Gold faid to 8580 heap made put 
of orpiment, 80, 81. 


Gort, a kind of ground * FA 
28 by the Dutch, is not ſo 
hot and drying as oat-meal, 


and therefore better for ſea- 


544 ALores, for which, the Dutch 
© Wren rr TN 434. 


de it the een . 


A 4 Fg 


* 


when ov Were incur 


a 


2 deßned, 12. * belt 
treated, 412. when moſt pro- 
perly relieved by bleeding, or 
guarded againſt by a milk and 
vegetable diet, 413. Which 
laſf may ſometimes be very 
dangerous, and particularly 
to what wy of porones; 4134 
41 

bree, Caine in Faye: * 2. 
in the two great ſemi: 
naries of the plague, and | 
Why 181, 183. 205 

Gravity (the force of), in what 
proportion to the power of 
3 ſun with reſpect to the 
ſea, 124. neceſſary in air in 

order to n reſpiration, 
129, 33. 

Grotta ae Cam aſi Naples, de- 
ſcribed, 100, 101. the nature 
of its ſume or vapour at- 
tempted to be accounted for, 
101, 103- no real poiſon i in 
it, ibid. hut a great quantity 
of vitriolie particles, 103. 

Gutta ſerena, what, how . cau- 

ſed in ſeveral inſtances, and 

in what manner beſt treat- 

ed when curable, 153, 155. 

406, 407. its ſeveral ſpecies, 

- how diſtinguiſhed, and their 
good and bad ſympto — 


pho lan OW "FT e 3 


8 — * 
8 1 5 * e 
z £ l 


K. 5 
. 41 1 2 will 3 N 
d particularly that of 
any — enen a 
long time, 198 
Head, the diſeaſes of: it com- | 
| monly proceed from | reple- 
tion, and bavela great affini- 
ty with each other, 361. See 
Apoplexy' Pally," St. Vitusrs 


Dance, "Kyilepſy, Vertigo, Te- 


tanus. Why ſeized with gid- 
dineſs when the ſtomach is o- 


Health, 


Z it PRs 
1 3.98.8 +5 
2 
* 


gular mo- hieb nick probably be the 
tions — the. e together reaſon why they were. forbid 
with a proper ſtate. af the ſo - to eat ſwine's fleſh, ibid. aſeri: - 
dds, 345. and diſeaſes. are beg, every uncommon werk 
their aberrations, ibid. of nature to the agency of | 


Heart is the primary. 1 — 


ment of all animal motions, 
378. liable to the lame indii - 
poſitions as the other muſeles 
of the hody, ibid. the moſt 


common of which are, in 


the heart, à palpitation, 2 


polypus, ſtony concretions, 
und an oſſißcation of the 
tendons in the orifices; of 
the ducts, ibid. the cauſes of 
theſe diſorders pointed out, 
; with the nen og. treat- 


* po. 4 


dome — take to. be 
1 another diſeaſe of. the heart, . 
is generally occaſioned by a 
too great and too frequent 
Want of contraction of - this 
muſcle, which is indicated 
by an intermiſſion in the 
pulſe, ibid. how affected by 
the animal ſpirits, 426. 


Ras has a. powerful es 5 


in all dilorders of the mind, 
, 1+ {a very dangerous in all 
Einds of peſtilential diſtem- 
pers, and diffuſive of conta- 
gion, 208. 
CLaſe of the ſmall-pox at Ship- 
ton in Worceſterſhire, ibid. 
in what manner it affects the 
arterial; fluid when, joined 
with moilture, 105. in which 
_ caſe it is often the cauſe of 
peſtilential diſtempers, 104, 
105. inſtanced in the r 
in Ethiopia and Grand Cairo, ' 
181, 182. and, in, edle 
evers, 104. 

Hebrew language 3 is always mo- 
deſt, 463. 1 

Pehrewa:. were. 9 able to 


"on . rs of, the ſkin, es | 


* 


= been. 


inſtanced „ 


angels, as miniſters of the 
ſupreme Peity, 474. their 


belief in reſpect of good and 


bad angels, ibid 


EE: He Chis SF 1 


- ſingularly þenchicial in a ſup- 
preilion of the menſes, 429. 


11 is very frequently i 
the effect of the criſis f an 
apoplexy, when this laſt dif- | 
os a; (ality is not mortal, 363. on 


the diſlection of the bodies 


1 apoplectics who had been 


ſeized with a, hemiphlegia, 
dhe cauſe of this dileaſe has 
ways found in the 
oppoſite ſide of the brain, 


* 


A eee (black), a powerful | 
- impeller. of the blood, and 


0. how. delt eee His, | 


364. 


Hombek. + Bog Clout: 1 
Hemorrhages (periodical, are in- 
ffuenced by the changes © 

the moon ſometimes in males 
as well as females,. 136, 149. 
inſtanced, 137. 
treated in order. to a cure, 
149. if not too great, are 
rather ſerviceable than: detri- 
mental in the ſmail-pox,. and 
hy, 1831864 frequent in 


how beſt 


e ſea · ſcurvy, and parti- 


cularly at the latter end 
of chat diſeaſe, 332. appear- 


ance of the blood in that 


Caſe, ibid. are che worſt exi- 
_ ſes or ſolutions of a diſeaſe, 
and Why, 347 not uncom- 


KA EW. 


mon in the ſcur vy, 423. how 
delt checked, * aber caſe, 


ibid. 
Hemp is apt to tan. 9 


and particularly that of any 


peſtilential diſtemper, a long 


time, 198. A . 


f H fermery | 


U 


| 
1 
|| 
F 
1 


Fee the 22 alters. 
of - phyſic, why —— 
with a ſnake near them, and 


Herod, (King), Fl At: of 
_ | was not, in the author's ppi- 
nion, the phthiriaſis, or lou- 
| ff diſeaſe, as ſome have 
bs thought, but a verminoſe 
putrefaction of his body, 
484, 486. and an immedi- 


Y — n e rer men 


des, {Eitg), ue diſeaſe | 


ol, ſeems, to the author, to 
have been a fever which ter- 
minated in an abſceſs, 4.58. 


from philoſophy, — 5. 
bp 


e e plague in Groece by 


the air with "> - 5 


20. cauſe of this miſtake, 


— his account of the ſcur- 


„and of its cauſe, 330. 


- feſt excelled in the art of 


ber in diſeaſes, 357. 
adviſes phyſicians to 
| inquire even of the lower 
- Claſs of people, if they know 
any thing uſeful for the cure 
| of diſeaſes, 390. the —_ - 
2 of this advice inſtanted 
in a very pens er of - 
-& dropſy, ibid. 44. 

Henle eee this mative 

-*eountry of che rer oe 

- eeaſe, 231. „ 

i eng a "ſpider in” abe 
Weſt-Indies, of the like na- 
ture with the tarantula, 49. 

Hung ney, an admirable cleanſer on 

5 Ahe kidneys, and very 
in nephritic caſes, 403. 

-beft medicated to Thar ng, 
A 

Movrentotsy how firſt infeſted 

with the ſmall-pox, 232. and 


rates firſt ſeparated phy- 
25 attending the diſtemper 


—— By —— ibid, of 233. 
Humours tranſude through all 
the membranes of the body, 

both in health brow n 


006. > ee 


Hydrelepathon, eee, 


eat water- dock, recem- 
menmded by Phny as a reme- 


— the feurvyn 329, 330, : 


Hytroptobia is the ain Fpktip- 
tom of \ contagion from the 
bite of à mad dog, 56. the 
perſon affected by the bite of 
a mad dog deſires to drink, 
: vu cannot, 58. is no part of 
the delirinm in this caſe,” 60. 
but the effect of a nervous or 
ſpaſmodie fever, ibid. not al- 
ways one of the ſymptoms 


caſroned by the bite of a mad 
dog, 61. is only a local con- 
vulſion, 62. how prevented, 
according to Baceius and 
dchers, 66. inſtance of its 
| cured by ſubmerſ 
in falt- water, even to a de- 
Free — drowning, 68, 69. 
is as effectually prevented by 
immerſion, if recurred to in 
time, as by the more violent 
method 'of ſubmerſion, 69. 
bow treated, and u ith what 
n by Dr. Boerhaave, 
in two caſes in particular, 71, 
22. bow moſt likely” to be re- 


 heved, if it can be-relieved 


at all, bd. how only com- 
: - municared,” 185. three re- 
markable cafes of the hydro- 
. - phobia, 507, ei 1905 appear - 
ance of two hy 
bodies when opened, 507, 
508. definition of this _— | 
5 10, Arn n | 
 Hypochondria deſeritad, with i its 
_ cauſe, ſeat, and cure, $24) 
A A alneſs of this 


oc - 


1 


- 


1255 FE bx 


- diſeaſes aud de great bene⸗ 


; kit. of - exerciſe in it, inftan- 


ced in 4 ee e r _ 
ibid. 

lierte, are an to epi- 
lepſies, and greatly; influen- 
ced by the moon, 135. in- 
ſtanced in ſome remarkable 


ü 3 135, dre e ee 


2 "3 137 * 


74 7 nene approaches 

near to the firſt original of 
ah plague, 209. is often ex- 
3 fatal, 179. inſtaneed 
in the black n Oxford. 


in the year 1575, 209. is 


_ owing to a pent up air, 
ed with damps, and r- 
ed with the filthineſs that 
proceeds from animal bodies, 
ibid. cleanlineſs and air may 
prevent this calamity, the 
conſideration of which is re- 
commended to the dauer ene bi 
ibid. | | x 


— Sis Fry by 


the bite of a viper, 27. this 


+ ſpecies of it deſined, ibid. 
wherein different from that 
which is occaſioned by a diſ- 
- eaſe of the liver, 28. cauſes 
of this laſt in all its various 


een 397, 398. and 


4 


s of cure, 399. ſome· 
times, and in what caſc, turns 
to a very dangerous vomica, 
5 how beſt treated i in this | 
- cafes hi, ,] i + 
Tir, (the bird), hy a 

ped by the Egyptians, 183. 
| Foboram,” (King), the diſeaſe | 
of, ſeems to have been no o- 
ther . A nn wi wag 
_— 


pimation,; — 8 
ef infancedin mad people, 368, 


369. whoſe: difarder conſiſts 


. 1 
* > CAS . N Th 
* 


men re ae preg | 472, 

473. and in the effects of 
immoderate joy, as well as 

of anxiety and grief, ibid. * 

Ilia Paſſion, which is a violent 
3 of the ſmaller 

gut, unleſs ſpeedily relierad, 
ſoon terminates in a g e 
And death, 381. 
treated in order 0 2 ne, 
ibid. 382. . 

Inmerfon i in a cold bath better | 
for perſons bit by a mad dog, 
than the common method of 
dipping them in the ſea, and 

_ why, 68. was not practiſed on 

ſnch perſons by the ancients 
till it was too late, ibid. and 
then to a dang :rous degree 

ibid. is as a5 vg 

more violent method or ſub- 

merſion, to prevent the hy- 


men 


| dropholyay if uſed: 1 in time, 


. 


69. 3444-24; 
Immortality of the ſoul, Ar 
aſſerted hy Solomon, 465. 
Infedtion: ee is oſten 
produced i by the putrefac- 
tion of auimal ſubſtanees, 
181. 182. and is greatly 
| heightened by a hot and moiſt 
air, 183. inſtanced in the fre- 
quent plagues in Ethiopia 
and Egypt, - tid. is 18 
ſpread by heat, 208. com- 
municated by the ſmoke art- 
ſing from the burning of in- 
fected clothes or goods, ibid. 
inſtanced in the plague at 
. - Venice, and the ſmall-poz 
at Shipſton in Woreeſter- 
faire, ibid. is always heigh- 
tened by (confinement, 215. 
what kinds of goods are moſt 
apt to retain it, 198, 230. di- 
- Tedtions for guarding againſt 
it, 209, 217. infected clothes, 


goods, or dead bodies, ſhould, 


be buried deep under 2 


„ 


ke nature Bert the infecting 


us, 23 % os 


particles is not atrainable by 
e A 


 Tmeculation' oft the en is 


_ 27a proof that the puſtules, car 
b buncles, and buboes; which 


the violence of the diſtemper 
ſotetimes throws forth on the 
fin in peſtilential fevers, are 


„the very venom of the dif. 


eaſe, 235. was firſt invented 


dy che Circaſſians, 255. whoſe 


manner of performing it wWas 
nearly the ſame as ours, ibid. 


- why never practiſed by the 


| *. Turks, 2 


| b 


_ - Conſtantinople, - ibid. 


| * 
"A 


1 


d 


256. our knowledge 

- of it way derived: from 
Greeks and Armenians ar 
© how 
- praiſed by the - Chineſe, 
their method experi- 
enced not to be ſo good as 
ours, 25947 the inoculated 
— Inall-pos proved remarkably 


to be much lefs dangerous 


in the natural way, ibid. the N may be of ſervice to 

aſſertions of thoſe who pre- 

tend that the eruptions pro- 

_ » duced by inoeulation are not 

the genuine ſmall-pox, ſeem 

quite groundleſs, 257, _— 

cannot produce a diſtemper 
of à quite different kind, as 

ſome have idly imagined, 

- what ſubje&s moſt proper to 

take the infection from, 259. 

_  eantions to be obſerved in re- 


* 


* 


— 


* bt 


chan that which is acquired 


rd to the perſons inocula- 


ted, ibid. this artificial diſ- 
Lale is generally ſo mild, that 
it ſeldom wants any help from 
5 medicines, ibid. but it is more 


than the natural to pro- 


| duce boils and ſwellings, and 
therefore requires more fre- 


quent purging, 259, 260. 
to what 


3 owing 1555 


he Ruby: {the 


treated, ibid. et 415. 
Sciatica. Should — taken 


| Iheracuanha, though a” 


Ns | 


of); tlie - PA 


- ancient of all books, 448. by 
whom. probably-written, an 
when, ibid. 


is a dramatic 
poem, compoſed upon a true 
hiſtory, 449, the author's 
opinion — Job's: diſ- | 
„ee, 4. 


Joint, (pains in the); whine 


companied with inflammation 
and tumour, have an affinity 
with the gout, 414. how belt 


- great care of in ane, : 
a 

gentle | 
emetic, ſhould; like all other 


vomits, never be adminiſter- 
ed when there is the leaſt ap- 


Ne on of an inflamma- 
tion in the ſtomach or bowels, 
219. very proper in che 
1 flux, 380. Ne Boe. 


Ii, (the goddets), why repre- 


. ſented with an alp _ _ __ 


head, 19. = 
guard 

N peſtilential eontagions, 

213. where belt placed, ibid. 

are g particularly requiſite in 

— pally and hemipflegia, 


. un in what places, 363. are 


in all aſthmatic caſes, 
in which they ſhould be pla- 


a e the ſhouldersblades, 5 
377. where beſt placed in or- 


dereto give relief in the ſci- 


atica, 415. are beneficial in 


the king's evil, 419. 


Itch is given by ſimple nne 

185, 416. the reaſon of which 
is accounted for, 508. owes | 
its origin to ſmall animals 
which breed in the cuticle, 


416. which are accurately de- 
ſcribed, 505. how cured, 4175 
Fog. internal medicines are 
not. of any real fer vice in this 


„ 50%. reaſon” why it 
8 ſometimes 


1 * D* 


ſometimes returns again, af. 

ter having been ſuppoſed to 
be cured, ibid. ; 

Fudas (the death of) may be 


ranked in the number of diſ—-— 


eaſes, 482. and why, 483. 


different opinions of the learn- | 
ed concerning it, ibid. that of 
the author, by which the 
ſeeming difference between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, 55 


nin regard to this matter, is 


cleared 155 and denen 5 


a . 
. 
Kipvers has a won- 


derful correſpondence with 
diſea- 
ſes of them and of the blad- 

der, with the methods of 
treating them, 401, 405. See | 


the fkin, 240, 244. 


Calculus. BR 
A 


applied warm to the head, 
have carried off the phrenſy 
in a dehrium, by the exſuda- 
tion of the noxious or ſuper- 

ffluous humours, 349. 

Laudanum cydoniatum (the foun- 
dation of Van Helmont's is 


falt of wormwood with juice 


of lemons; 96. 


Lauvel-evater, the Fatal: effects 
of, and its manner of opera- 
ting inſtanced in ſeveral ex- 


ere 4 97, 98. its moſt 
poiſonous part is, probably, 
its oil, ibid. againſt which 


fal ammoniac has been tried 


with fuccels,” as an antidote, 

ibid. 

Ln firſt el by the 

author of this work to be of 
ſervice in the decline of the 
ſmall-pox, 225. are highly 

neceſſary, ſo as to keep the 


| "ay 3 and par- 


nice, 199. 


* 


ticularly at the dezinntäg K 
that diſtemper, 240. 
Earn ſhould be built in 
proper places, and 
2 on ſmall iſlands, for the 
9 reception both of men and 
goods which arrive from 
places ſuſpected of being in⸗ 
fected with the Plague, 196. 
the lazaretto for the men 
ſhould be at fome diſtance 
from that for the goods, 198. 
all ſuſpected goods, eſpecially 
cotton, hemp, flax, paper, 
books, and thoſe made of 
animal ſubſtances, ſhould be 
unpacked in proper Places, | 
and expoſed as much as f 
ſible to the freſh air for forty 
days, ibid. how managed, 
and the goods 0 in 
them, at Leghorn and Ws 


experiment by 
which a trial might, perhaps, ; 


© be made whether goods are 
: LAMB, (the 2 of ud, 5 


actually infected, and When 
they have ceaſed to emit their 
noxious fumes, 198. 
2 (che melting of), why 
noxious, 84. acquires a cor- 
roſive quality by being long ; 
_ expoſed to the air, ibil. 
Leeches are often of great ſer vice 
in a delirium, 349. 
Lemons and oranges experien- 
ced, by Sir Charles Wager, 
to be of ſingular ſervice in 
the ſea-ſcurvy, 334. 
Leproſy, two kinds of it ſpeci- 
fied, 416, 451. was very com- 
mon among the' Jews, tbid. 
its ſigns, as recorded in the 
holy © Scriptures,. ibid. whe- 
ther the ſame diſeaſe with 
that of which medical writers 
have treated, ibid. is a ſpe- 
cies of the itch, 45 T. was al- 
ways molt frequent. in the 
hotteſt countries, 45 2. how. 
*defcribed- by Maſes, hid. by 


Hippo- 


icu- : 


„ Hippocrates, 3 and Cel- 
kus, 453. and | 
writers, hid. 


ißid. may undoubtedly be 
communicated by clothes, 
2 the author's con- 
jecture on what the Serip- 

” 4, tures call the leproſy in a 

houſe, 455. tincture of can- 

go tharides, the fleſh or ſalt. of 
vipers, and viper-wine, are 
excellent remedies in leprous 

caſes, 33, 34, 456. 

Lethargy i 4 a lighter ſpecies of 
the apoplexy, 363. See A. 
poplexy.. 

Leucoium, a ſpecics of madwort, 


for perſons bit by a mad dog, 
65. 
Teucnpllg matia, a ſpecies of che 
Kh og See Auaſarca. 
Tie or aſh-coloured ground 
.. liverwort, the principal in- 
 medy for perſons bit by a 
Fi mad dog, 66. is a warm diu- 
1 fe 67. deſcribed, and ana- 
lyſed, 1b. is belt when gather- 
ed aſter a rainy ſeaſon, ibid. 


Limbs and joints, how to be ta- L 


ken care of and treated in the 
| ſmall-pox, 283. 
Lime (quick) thould not be 


wn into the grave, as has 


been practiſed abroad, with 

the dead bodies of thoſe who 
- die of peſtilential or contagi- 
ous diſtempers, leſt it ſhould 
- occaſion noxious exhalations 
_ from the ground, 214. 


Lime-water, and how prepared, 


is found to be very beneficial _ 
"10 nephritic caſes, 404. 
Linen retains infection, and par- 
_ ticularly that of any peſlilen- 
tial e, a Bas ee, 
1 N 

. 8 


y the Arabian 
he Syrian dif- 
fered 1 in degree only, and not _ 

| in nature, from the Grecian, 


.. . gredient of the author's 824 1 


N Nr AF K. 


Liver is the organ by which 

the bile is ſeparate from 
the blood, 397. 4s. liable to 
very many. diſeaſes, which 
... proceed chiefly from the bile, 
ibid. 423. See Diabetes and 


- Faundice 'T he liver of the 


mad dog is no ener ſor, i its 
bite, 64. 

Lacufts, by their bus 
_.twarms, are a principal cauſe 


of the almoſt perpetual peſti 


lential diſks capgra in Kdo 
pia, 182. 

Loaſeneſe, when it comes in a 
ever, is ſometimes the criſis 
of the diſeaſe, 380. is eafily 
ſtopped, and how, when it 


comes alone, ibid. but very 
recommended by Dioſcorides 


different when it is attend - 
ed with ſevere gripes, or a 
bloody flux, 4224 381. ith 
Flux (the bloody. 
Lowndes, (Mr.), "ba ſalt the 
| belt for curing ſea-proviſions, 
and why, 333. | 
ucan, his account of the vas 
rious ſpecies, of vipers which 
Cato met with in the de- 
ſerts of Libya, not poetical 
fictions; but taken from na- 
ture, 18. 
ues venerea is moſt probably 
a native of ſome of the A- 
merican iſlands, particularly 
Fliſpaniola, 231. when firſt 
e into Europe, and 
how ſpread there, ibid. dif- 
fjcult to be cured in cold eli- 
mates, ibid. quickſilver is its 
_ antidote, 432. See Gleet, 
1 why ſo called, 132, 
477. the author's reaſons for 
khinking that the caſe of the 
lunatics, mentioned in the 
2 was a periodical epi- 
2 7. ibid. See ale aps 
 Epileptics.-. 14 
Foe how affected x a * * 
aud moiſt air, 105. . how moſt 
properly 


rated, 359, 


MADNESS, the moſt 
dreadful of all difeaſes, to 
what cauſes moſt frequently 
_ owing 365; riſes to the eat- 
eſt height when the mind is 

—— with contrary paſſions ' 
at the ſame time, ibid. 471. 
is diſtinguiſhed, by medical 
writers, into two general 


e to be Greed, in 

order to prevent the too "ai : 

1 danger of a relapſe in 
this diſeaſe, ibid. all maniacal 
people are fearful and cow- 
ardly, 367. maniacal perſons - 
are nor eaſily affected by opi- 
um, and for what reaſon, 95, 
ibid. bear furprifingly the in- 
juries of cold, hunger, &c. 
ibid. have a prodigious degree 
of muſcular force, ibid. 


7 mania and melanche - Mad)eſs; occaſioned by the bite 


367. wherein their dif- 
3 is made to conſiſt, 
though it be, in fact, in de- 


gree only, ibid. and they ve- 


ry frequently change from 
one into the other, 15d. 
proof that the animal ſpirits 
_ acquire various preternatural 
Properties in all madneſs, 75. 

this diſtetnper not only often 
preſerves the patient from o- 
ther diſeaſes, but ſometimes 
diſpoſſeſſes the body of even 
dangerous illneſſes contracted 
before, 365. inſtanced in two 
very remarkable caſes, ibid. 

et 368. which allo prove, 
that this diſeaſe conſiſts en- 
| tirely i in the ſtrength of ima- 
yination, ibid. when love and 
its attendant paſſions produce 
madneſs, this diforder is ge- 
nerally of the maniacal kind, 

366. the madneſs of ſuper- 
ſtitious people is moſt com- 
monly melancholic, ibid. my 
men, for the moſt part, live 


very long, 371, 472. direc- 


tions for the cure of this moſt 
 thoeking diſorder, ſo far as 


relates to the adminiſteri! ng 


of medicines, 371, 372. with 
rules for the management of 
mad folks, according to their 
reſpective ſituations and affec- 


c . $72» 
; 3 


of a mad dog, is preceded 
by very different ſymptoms 
in different ſubjects, 56, ef 
fe. is ſometimes a conſider- 


able time before it appears, 


57. but it generally breaks 


dut within thirty or forty 


days, ibid. uſual ſymptoms 


and progreſs of this dreadful. 
diſtemper, ibid. et ſeq Which 


always proves fatal la about 


two days, ibid. by what au- 
thors, ancient and modern, 
khis ſpecies of madneſs has 
been firſt treated, 58. is al- 
ways attended with a violent 
fever, which is alſo invari- 
ably the cauſe of madneſs in 
a dog, 59. an inſtance of 


ſurpriſing ſtrength in a mani - 
acal patient of this kind, 58. 


the hydrophobia, as it is 
- wrongly called, has alwa 

been accounted: the ſureſt 
mark of the dreadful diſtem- 
per occaſioned by the bite of 


a mad dog, 57. but is not 


unexceptionably one of its 


attendants, 61. the perſon 


affected by the bite of a mad 
dog wiſhes to drink, hut can- 


not, 58, 59. definition of this 8 
dreadful diſtemper, 60. of its 
cauſes, ibid. and of its effects 


"_ the body appatent nx 
Y 2 


ection, ts why —— 


afflicted with this 8 


> I ſwallow. either meat 


or drink, 61. why this poiſon 


may lurk long in the body 


before its laſt effect appears, 


62. how its fatal effects may 
be beſt. prevented, .63—72. 
method 5 cure practiſed with 


Sreat ſucceſs by the ee 
of this work, 66. 


Mad wort, (che plant 5 1 
ed by the ancients to be of 
great efficacy againſt the bite 
of a mad dog, 65. two ſorts 


of. NE... 

Mania i is uſually a heightened 
. melancholy, 59. how, and by 
_ what progreſſions, 60. that 


._ occaſioned by the bite of a 


mad dog may lurk long in 
the body, 62. inſtances of its 


_ having done, 62, 63. and 
ing influenced by the 


of its 
moon, 2b. relieved by power- 


ful diuretics, 65, 66. how 
treated by the author in the 


caſe of the bite of a mad dog, 


ibid. a common mania cured 
by ſubmerſion in freſh water, 


even to drowning, 69. re- 
markable inſtance of a cure 


. performed by Dr. Willis, 70. 


is frequently attended with 
epileptic ſymptoms, which 
keep lunar periods, 135. 

Marrubium, a ſpecies of mad- 


wort, recommended by Ga- 


len for perſons bit by a mad 
dog, 65. 
Aae always. lable to che 


plague, and why, 180. extra- 

ordinary cuſtom of the an- 
dient inhabitants of that city, 
ſome 


in devoting to 
one perſon. yearly, by way of 
expiatory facrifice to clear 
. from the plague, 
© ibid. 


4 Aen. a 1 in Gays uſed 


XY fer: 


* 


to cure t 


age and ſtrength 
tient, ibid. ſometimes alſo in 


. 


£74 


oa 


* ba picking the wound, : 


Matter, (univerſal elaftic), what | 


is here meant by, 14. 


Meafles, a plague ui ox" 


brought originally from E- 


gypt, 159. and how propa- 


gated in Europe, 193. are 


caught by a near approach 
only to the ſick, 185. but are, 
probably, never generated by 
the air of our climate, 193. 
have a great affinity with the 
ſmall-pox, and particularly 
wherein, 260. never ſeize any . 
_ perſon more than once, ib. 

2 of the go Syden- 


ham, and of Dr. Morton, 


with reſpe& to this diſeaſe, 
260, 261. the greateſt dan - 
ger in which is an, inflamma- 
dion of the lungs, 261. which 
_ renders bleeding neceſſary in 
the very beginning of the 


diſtemper, according to the : 
w the pa- 


the height of the fever, ibid. 


and by all means at the end 
of the diſeaſe, to prevent a 
flux of humours upon the 
breaſt and inteſtines, and the 
ſymptoms ef a bectic fever 
and conſumption, ibid. et 
. 262, ſymptoms, appearance, 
and effects of this diſeaſe, 
260. and its cure, 26, 262. 
children moſt liable to it, | 


261. 


— hey Lagann. by . 


what conſtitutions moſt liable 
to this diſeaſe, 291, 272. 
andꝭ particularly in what ſea- 
ſons of the year, ibid. prog- 


- noitics of its eruption, 272, 


273. 279. wherein different 
in the meaſles, from thoſe 
Which precede the ſmall - pox, 
means of preſervation 


from, and of ee _— 


bow beſt remedied, 
429. rather afford relief, than 
— threaten danger, in the ſmall- 


1 N DE x. 


8 * with various v preſeri — 


tions for that purpoſe, 274, 
279. of haſtening the erup- 
tion of the puſtules, when 
neceſſary to aſſiſt their pro- 

| — 279, 281. of the 
diet of patients - in the mea- 
- es, and wherein, and why, 
it ſhould be different from 
that of thoſe who have the 
ſmall-pox, 290. of managing 
the diſcharges 
this diſeaſe, 290, 292. ſigns 


by which a judgment may be 
formed, whether the patient 
will recover or n _. 


295. 


Membranes of thi body are eve- 


ry where perſpirable, 396. 
Medica Sacra, the author's mo- 
tives for writing his, 442, 
446. and for whom he chiet- 
ly intended it, 445. 


Menſet of women, ae. "= | 
. veſſels peculiarly appropria- 


ted to them, 429. are indiſ- 
putably influenced by the 
moon, 136. are greateſt in 
countries near the equator, 


where the lunar action is 


ſtrongeſt, ibid. their diſorders 
149, 


pox, 253. but if the diſcharge | 
be ſo great as to weaken the 
patient over- much, it ſhould 


de reſtrained, ibid. and by 


What means, ibid. et 429. 
Mephitis, (an artificial), how 
made, productive of the ſame 


effects as the famous Grotta | 


de Cans, 104. 


Aran! is, in elf, 5 5 ned 


, beneficial medicine, 74. but 


may do hurt, and how, if 
incautiouſly or injudiciouſſy 


uʒſed, 75. inſtanced in two ex- 
amples, 76. dulciſied, is ſpe - 


cifically heavier than the cor- 


of the belly in 


roſive, and why, 77. is m 

ſafely uſed internally than ex- 
ternally, to raiſe a ſalivation, 
and Why, 78, 79. how firſt 
uſed in venereal maladies, 


and by whom, 79. in the 
5 barometer, how affected by 
the air, 126, 128. its fumes 

are not only dangerous, but 
of no ſervice as a preſerva- 
tive | againſt peſtilential in- 
fections, 212. the good ef- 
fects of mercury in caſes of 
. the gutta ſerena, experienced 
by the author, 407, is ſer- 
viceable in the king's evil, 

and how beſt prepared and 
adminiſtered Fs that * 


448 


Mercury- ublimate, 5 r 
73. effects of this poiſon, ibid. 


| tried upon a dog, 74+ appear- 
ances when the dog was diſ- 


ſected, ibid. ſymptoms in a 


man poiſoned by ſablimate, 


ib. its poiſonous quality how 
- owing to the ſalt which is one 


of its ingredients, 76, 77. 


its nature, and manner "= 
acting as a potſon, ibid. when 


reſublimed, it becomes, from 


a violent poiſon, a ſafe and. 
noble medicine, 77. the 1 rea- 


Aon why, ibid. 


Milk of all kinds, and tne; 


clariſied with antiſcorbutic 


herbs, is both food and phy- 


ſic in the ſcurvy, 335. and 


enerally reputed ſuch in con- 


umptions, 359. but is ſome- 


times more fit for the diſeaſe, 
than apt to _— with the 
9 patient, ibid. 


ieh kind beſt, 
and how moſt properly medi- 


cated in ſuch caſes, ibid. aK 
milk diet may be dangerous 
to ſome r eee . 413». 


414. 
Mind is che tens cu of all | 
ſenſe and motion in the hu- 


Wo 


42 i N D: C: 


thai body, 542. as is re- 


markubly pereeptible i in peſti- 
lential fevers in particular, 


343. influences not only the 
whole human ſrame, but even 
particular parts of it, and 


how, ibid. as is peculiariy ap- 


parent where ob:trucions are 
moit to be feared, bd. and 
directs the conveyance of the 
humours of the body through 
ſome paſſages more freely 
Than through others, 344. * 
exceſſive intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts too long fix- 


ed on any one object, is a very 


frequent cauſe of madneſs, 
366. even thoſe motions, 
which are called involuntary, 
are governed and altered by 
our mind, 378. its affections, 


- when vehement, may be juſt- 


ly ranked among diſeaſes, and 
_ why, 425. not only bring on 
_ bodily diſeaſes, but theſe laſt 


likewiſe engender * paſſions, | 


426. how beſt regulated, or 
corrected, 428. 


Minderus? x ſpirit, a powerful . 


\dorifc, of excellent uſe in all 
putrid fevers, 353. 


| Mynerals, the moſt innocent, 


may become corroſive by com- 
bining them with falts, 84. 
mineral poiſons are more vio- 


lent and deadly than vegeta- 


ble juices, and for what rea- 
ſon, 73. 


 Minerga, by repreſented with | 


a ſnake, 19. 
Miſletae of the oak, is an uſeleſs 
weed, 480. owes its great 
character entirely to the reli- 
gion of the druids, ibid. 
Mont hood. See Aconitum. 
Mon (the influence of the) up- 
on human bodies, 121, 1 56. 
when ſtrongeſt, and in what 


manner it affects the tides, the 


atmoſphere, and the air, 122, 


3 


5 ** 1 
125. vy e when the 


moon is new and at the full, 
123. and moſt of all when 
accompanied with tempeſtu- 
- ous weather, 153. is neceſſa - 
rily greater on the nervous 
fluid, or animal ſpirits, than 
on che blood, or any other 
fluid of the animal body, and 
_ _ why, 132. inſtauced in the 
_ caſe of epilepries, 132, 133. 
in maniacal people, bid. in 
perſons bit by a mad dog, 63. 
in hyſterical diſorders, 135, 
136. in ſome palſies, bid. on 
the menſes of women, 136, 
150. on hzmorrhages in men, 
149. on the fluor albus, 138... 
in nephritic paroxyſms, 139. 
in the diabetes, ibid. in fits of 
the althma, 140. when pro- 
ductive of the greateſt attrac- 
tion of the air, or diminution 
of its preſſure, 137. is of e- 
qual force either when new or 
at the full, though its influ- 
ence be moſt commonly ex- 
erted at only one of thoſe 
times, 138: its ſingular effects 
on two young ladies, 139, 
140. upon fhell-filh, ibid. in 
caſes of epidemic fevers, 141, 
142. affects even the plague, 
143. has very great influence 
on the criſis of diſtempers, 
145. extends even to quadru- 
peds that are menſtruated, 
150. to aſthmatic diforders, 
151. blindneſs, 154. probably 


-accelerated the death of Oliver. 


Cromwell, 155. is a principal 
cauſe of inundations, ibid. 
Mortification, how occaſioned 
by poiſon, 13. is greatly re- 
12 "by: the Peruvian Wo 


254. 
e miſtaken, | 
and from what ſtrange mo- 
ird to the manage - 
meaſles, 261. 
Motion 


. _ 


1 * K* K* 


Motion and. Senſe (the.lawa;of) | 
in the human body, 342, 347 
> ky depend on the animal ſpirits, 


marily actuated by the mind, 


343 are two-fold, internal 
and external, ibid. their defi- 


nition and difference, hid. 
even thoſe motions, 
are called involuntary, are 
governed and altered 05 the 
mind, 378. 
"Mouth, how to be kiken care of, 


and treated, in the Gnall-por, 5 


| x 282. 5 


Me uſic, the only cure Conthe ; I 1 


df the tarantula, 49, 50. its 
effect in this caſe attempted 
to be accounted for, 51, 56. 
Was much uſed. eee to 


be of great ſervices 54. its 


firſt application to medical 
. not improbably a- 


_ ſcribed to Pythagoras, 55. its 
manner of benefiting diſor- 


diered perſons accounted for 


and exemplified, 53, 56. par- 

ticularly in the diſeaſe of 

King Saul, 456, its effects 
ſometimes hurtful, 56. 


Muſk, how beſt adminiſtered in 


all putrid fevers, in which it 
is of great ſervice, 353. 

| Mluſtard-ſers, its efficacy, taken 
with a decoction of green 
broom- tops, in a very remark- 
able hy dropie caſe, 390. 

abe, a powerful deobſtruent 
'@ clennfer 2 the Bands, | 

© 878: 1 {4 


Ft 5 
"ar N. 5 
NAPELL US. See cont 
an 
Narcotics. ſhould 10 ak: cau- 
tioulſly in the ſmall- pox, at 
_ dealt twll the eruption - 4 


uſtules is eee 24 
b e, 7 may” by _— 


which | J 


niſtered ſafely, ibid. TOR 1 
ſon why, ibid. in what caſes 


never to be given, ibid. may 
which, in their turn, are pri- 


ſometimes, and for what rea- 


ſon, be placed among diure- 
5 tics, 390. and may therefore 


de ſometimes properly admi- 
niſtered to hydropics, 391. 
initanced in a very remark» 
able caſe of an alvites and 
tympany together, ih. | 
Nature, the author's een of 
- What ought to be underſtood 
by the word, 234. in almoſt 
All diſorders of the body, and 
particularly in all fevers, en- 
dieavours to conquer the dif- 
eaſe, by raiſing ſome ſtruggle 
or other, in order to throw 
forth from the body whatever 
is prejudicial to life, 284. 
235, 344, 347. inſtanced par- 
ticularly in peſtilential fevers, 
235, is the cure of diſeaſes, 
ſays Hippocrates ; which was 
. alſo the opinion of our ſa 
cious Sydenham ibid. g= | 
ly inftanced in à very re-. 
markable caſe of the -. 
pox, 248, 2 | 
| Nebuchadnezzar, (King), he 
diſeaſe of, appears evidently | 
to have been a hypochondri- 
7 5 madneſs, 465. the au- 
thor's reaſons for being of 
this opinion, ibid. | 
NOS paroxyſms are influen- 
ced by the moon, 139. inſtan. 
__ ced, ibid. to what owing, and 
"how beſt treated, 150ꝛ 
Mere, how affected by the 
bite of a tarantula, and aſter- 
| wards by muſic, 53. by the 
mania occaſioned by e 
of a mad dog, 61, 62. 
— (the. optic), how affected 
by a gutta ſerena, 152, 155. 
and how dend ang this 
eaſe; Aide rr 
Meer, id, o or ankaiad , 
: defined, 


Pee 


defined, 14, 187. when . 


fected by poiſon, immediate - 


ly taints the whole body, and 


* How, ibid. 13, 233. is the 
Cauſe of many dreadful diſor- 
ders when vitiated, ibid. et 17. 


the venom of the viper, 25. 
and indeed by all other poi- 
Ions, 98, 233. and peſtilential 
infections, 186, 233. how ac- 
tuated in delirious caſes, 52. 


and in what manner affected 


by the venom of poiſonous 
creatures, 52, 5 3. how affect- 
ed by the fab 

a mad dog, 59. by the poiſon- 


ous qualities of hemlock, 85. 
bas little or no motion in a 
perſon aſleep, go. how affect- 


ed by a plentiful meal, 91. 
and by opium taken mode- 
rately, 92, 93. is helped in 
caſes of ſome poiſons,” and 


4 what, by ſpirits of ſal ammo- 


1 mac, 98. is the firſt part af- 
fected by any malignant con- 


tagion, 106. 235. and by the 


- morbifie effluvia of diſeaſed 
bodies, 186. is neceſſarily af- 
| fected by the influence of the 


moon, more than any other 


why, 131, 132. | 

Nettles, when they pierce the 
ſkin, inſtil a venomous juice 
into the wound, 47. | 


Whamdus or great Hy 
'* ſpider, above fifty times big- 
ger chan the largeſt e 


ſpider 5 45» 


Wie, mixed with vinegar, 


makes a good fume to guard 
. againſt peſtilential infections, 
212. mixed with bezoar, 
keeps the inflammation of the 
blood within due bounds, and 
at the ſame time aſſiſts the ex- 
pulſion of the morbific matter 


; Through the fkin, i in the ſmalle 


abber or ſpittle of 


5 Kuna) 
to occaſion drunkennels, 94. 
does not eaſily take effect 


; upon n 


por 243+ proportio 

mixture, and the er 
proper to be given to adults 
and to children, ibid. nitre is 
an excellent diuretic, 244. 

17. Noſe, how to be taken care 2 5 

is alone affected, at firft, by = 

Mer _— a tk. re, 
86. 


in the ſmall-pox, 283. 


G 


2008s, (the as 


with their good and 
effects, 410. reaſon why or 
do not equally agree with all 
_ conſtitutions, 411. . 


Oil i is not a cure for the bite of 


a viper, 31. a red oil diſtilled 
from bitter almonds is very 
Poiſonous, 98. an oil contain- 
ed in laurel - water is probably 
its moſt pernicious part, ibid. 


r eu. (the green) mixed 


with a ſeventh or eighth part 


of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, 
is of ſervice to ſimulate the 
ſkin of a paralytic part, 363. 
Which ſhould be drefled atter- 
. wards with ointment of elder, 


364. 
Opiates are benefie ali in nephri- 
tie pains, and in uterine cd 
fluid of the animal body, and Ton 
Opium reckoned, by 4. anci- - 

' ents, the moſt powerful of al 
narcotic poiſons, 89. its na- 
ture and manner of actin 


ſes, 95. 


accounted for, ibid. 96. taken 


in a ſmall doſe, is one of the 
_ moſt noble remedies in the 


world, 89. but, in too great 
a quantity, it proves a poi- 


_ ſon, and how, 95. inſtanced 
in the caſe of a dog, 96. chy. 


ans” analyſed, 92. is ta- 
Or the Turks And Per. 
o ſuch a degree as 


niz ral people, and 
8 Why, 


5 "Or 57 is improperly” ad- 
_ miniſtered ſometimes by phy- 
_ fieians, and particularly when, 
Bid. how beſt to remedy its 


bac effects, when taken in too 


1 — a quantity, 96. is ſaid 


by ſome authors of experience 
to be à leſs ſafe and lefs cer- 


- tajn ſoporific than camphire, 

372. is ſometimes, and in what 
caſes, a beneficial medicine i in 
difficult births, 433. 


: Oracle, (ſome odd æni caatical 
verſes in the Sibylline), ſup- 


; no by certain chymiſts to 


allude to the ſubject· matter | 


- ig their great work, 81. 2% 

Oranges an Lemons, experien- 
. ced by Sir Charles Wager to 
be of ſingular ſervice in we 


334. 


ſea· ſeurv * EO. 
Oration, (Harveian), the au- 


"  tho#s, 491. 

Orpiment was the arſenie of the 
' Greeks, and the auripigmen- 
tum of the Latins, 86. its pro- 
perties and effects, ibid. more 
. uſefutin painting than in phy- 
ſic, 81. idly N by ſome 


pete for the ſubject · mat · 
ter of their t work, ibid. 
Cakgula ſaid to have ade 


gold out of e, . 


1 Ovaries of women, are liable to 
the dropſy, 390. remarkable 


caſe of a lady who was cured 

of that diſeaſe, bil. 

Oxylapathum, a powerful diure- 
tie, and therefore proper” in 
ene erde 6 5. 


P. 


Pass Kc Mar I A re- 
markable lance of oo 


2 * 


1 effects of tapp 1 Bag 
e dropſy, 394. the 
vaſt quantity ide which 


may be Aare dy that di 
eff, 8 


Palpltetien of the 


Heart nr | 2 b 


1 5 * * 1 + 


rupts the Hotiods öß chat 
fmuntain of life for ſome little 
pas bf time, 378. cauſes and 
* "of this diſorder, 10d. 


Pit is (ii the ednſtquinice 
of an apoplexy; 148. of which 
it is the eriſis, when that diſ- 
eaſe is not mortal, and gene- 
- rally, in that cafe, ſeizes but 
dne fide of the bodyy 363. 
though the cauſe of the he- 
Ke on, has, on diſſection 
of the bodies of A poplectics, 
deen always fon þ in the op- 
poſite fide of the brain, ibid. 
its diſmal effects, 364. how 
beſt treated in order to a 
cure, 362, 363. which is 
rarely to be expected in old 
people, 364. is almoſt in- 
' ſtantly oceaſioned by firong 
- laurel-water, 98. is | ſome- 
times periodical, and influ- 
' enced by the moon, 136. in- 
- Nanced, Bid. how beſt treat- 
ed in that caſe, 148. ſome- 
times affects the optio nerves 
ſo as to occafion a gutta ſere- 
na, 153. the author's thoughts 
of the paralytics "cured by 
_ Chriſt, as related —X St. John, 
- 469, 4/0. 
Paper retains infe@tion} 100 par- | 


diſtemper,'a long time, 198. 
Parotic, 4 tumour in the glands, 
- occaſioned by the plague, of 
. which diſtemper this eruption 

is a ſpecific mark, 173. and 
by which the venom of the 
- Afeaſe diſcharges itſelf in ſuch 
as recover, 218. in what man- 
ner beſt treated, 219, 220! 
or Paroxy/ms of intermitting fevers, 
how calculated, 143. 
Paſſio ons" (immoderate) diſpoſe 
the body to receive eonta- 
ion, 203, 213. may be juſt- 
ranked among diſeaſes, and 
hy, 


ticularly that of a peſtilential 3 


- why; 4257. which ROM a, FRET the London}. is 


And are, in their turn, en- 
. gendered by them, 426. the 
Paſſions are not bad in them- 
ſelves, but become ſo when 
they ceaſe to be governed by 
reaſon, ibid. why properly an 
_ _ obje& of the en . 


27. 

5 N (black ), one of the i in- 
gredients of the author's re- 
medy for perſons bit by a 

mad dog, its uſe therein, 66. 

Perfumes which hold their ſcent 
a long time when wrapt up in 
proper coverings, ſhew how 


peſtilential infections may be 


-. retained and fpread by the 


. tranſport PE goods 2 5 See .. +> 


aur, 
Peri pneumany frequently oeca- 
- Hons a purulent abſceſs, or 
empyema, neceſſary to be o- 
pened by a cauſtic, the ulcer 
of which can never be dried 
| — 32928 arent danger, 


. though W country 


is ſurrounded every year with 


the plague, ſeldom or never 
ſuffer any thing by it them- 


_ ſelves, became of their great 


cleanlineſs, in which they are 


thought to exceed every other 


people in the world, 212. 

Perſpiration ſeldom carries off 
the uſeleſs juices ſufficiently 
in old people, 346. inſtanced 


in the arteries and natural 


"7+ ; duds of ſome-that have. been 
diſſected, ibid. 


ene a town in Airiea, 5 


ſerted in the ſummer, on ac- 
count of the great number of 


_ Kcorpions? which abound theres: | 
46. | 
Paulae often falcons a fa- 


mine, and why, 107. the au- 
- thor's notions of peſtilence 
defined, 233, 234. 


Bs, 


that which the author of this 


= work refers to 7 5 the compo- 


ſitions of the medieines men- 
tioned in his Medical Precepts 
and Cautions, 341. and Dr. 
Pemberton's tranſlation. of i it, 
Printed at London in 1746 in 
vo. is that which the tranſ- 


Actor of this work has made 


aſe of S063 ” 
12 may very properly be | 
evacuated by yomits, when is 
loads the ſtomach, and 1 is not 
tough in it, 379. | 
Phrenzy, coming on the 1 
day of the eruption of the 
mmall-pox, is undoubtedly a 
very bad omen; but proved, 
by the author's experience, 
not to be ſo irremediable as 
has been generally thought, 
242. when cauſed by a deli- 


rium, has been carried off by 


the exſudation of the noxious 
or ſuperfluous humours, by 
applying pieces of lambꝰs 
lungs warm to the head, 
349. is greatly relieved by 
bleeding with leeches, ibid. 
Phyſicians may ſometimes, and 
in what caſes, permit experi- 
ments, . where they cannot 
ſafely enjoin them, 70. cau- 
tions to. be particularly obſer- 
ved by them, when they at- 
tend patients in peſtilential or 
ious, diſtempers, 214. 
are . generally pleaſed 
with any new method of cure, 
225. ſhould lay it down, as 
an abſolute rule, never to be 
wanting to their duty, 348% 
..ought to know what diſeaſes 
come upon, or are c d 
ints others, 434. the firſt Ry 
ſicians were good geometri- 
cians, 116. and their ſcience 
was formerly accounted a 


. ee eee 5 
©. cians 
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| ficians/ were held in very 
High eſteem among the E- 


yptians, 491. and in ſtill 


higher in Greece, 492. men 
| greatly eminent in the pro- 


eſſion of phyſic, who were 


natives of that country, 1bi4d. 


493. their firſt ſepvile, and 


after wards flouriſſiing condi- 

. | 
493, 496. Arabia next expe- 
rienced, revered, and perfect- 
ed their ſkill, 496. which, 
upon the revival of letters, 


tion, among the 


oo again to Italy, and 
from thence to the reſt of 
Europe, 497. and has ſhone 
conſpicuouſly in England, 
particularly under whom, and 
through whoſe means, ibid. et 


v 


Bre ), kinfelf an in. 


influence of the moon, 137. 


Plague, (origin and nature of), 
172, 184. was anciently look- 
ed upon as a divine judgment, 
172. which miſtaken opinion 
was firſt rectified by Hippo- 
crates, ibid. is a diſtemper 
ſui generis, 173. by what 
parent ſymptoms ſpecifically 
marked, 173, 186. wherein 
different from thoſe very ma- 
lignant fevers, which are its 


ſual forerunners, 175. is un- 


doubtedly contagious, 176. 


how engendered, 104. 107, 


165, 166. is produced here 
by an imported contagion, 
1 3 originally from 


, 178, 179, 217. what 
perſons: molt liable to be in- 
feed, 176. inſtances of peo- 


ple preſerved from the infec- | ; 
tion by ſhutting "themſelves '. corrupted ſtate of the air, the 
up, 157+ is uſually one and 
the ſame diſtemper, 177. re- 
markably affected by the E 


Deter * 


always travels from ſouth to 


weſt, 178. and from maritime 


places to the inland coun- 
tries, 181. is ſpread by trade, 
179. progreſs of the famous 
plague at Atheus, ibid. of 


that which broke aut at Con- | 


ſtantmople in the year 549, 
ibid. of thoſe which have been 


brought hither from Turky, - 

ibid. of the great plague at 
. Marſeilles, 162. | 
_ plague in France, 179. of 


the late 


that at Dantzick in the year 


_ 17909, ibid. of the laſt which 
_ afflicted London, bid. of that 
which travelled through moſt ' 
parts of the world towards 


the middle of the fourteenth 
century, ibid. its cauſe in 


Africa, where only it takes its 
14 a remarkable he- 
morrhage occaſioned by the 


riſe, inquired into, 181, 183. 
hy almoſt regularly annual 

in Grand Cairo, 181. and 
why almoſt perpetual in . 
» thiopia, - 182. extraordinary 


_ cuſtom of the ancient inha- 


bitants of Marſeilles in regard 
to the plague, 180. the au- 
thor's motives for writing on 


this ſubject, 158. ſtrange no- 


tions of ſome French phyſi- 


_ cians concerning the plague, 


160, 16 - 


Plague, by what cauſes ſpread, 
184, 195. contagion the 


means by which it is propa- 
gated among us, 184. which 
is often promoted by the diſ- 
poſition of the air, ibid. how . 


| re e moſt parts of 
England, wh 
out in London, 167. diſeaſed 


en it laſt broke 


from infected places, and a 


three principal means by 
which the plague is ſpread, 
184, Ge. is caught by a near 


2 < approach. 


1 * 


epprbache only to the ſiek, 
ibid. by breathing air infe&- 
ed with their effluvia, 183. 
and through the pores of the 
ſkin, 186. infects the nervous 
fluid before it reaches the 
maſs of the blood, ibid. its 


eetflects accounted, for, upon 


Sie Iſaac Newton's principles, 
185. infected goods ſpread the 


plague much wider than per- 


ſonal contagion, ibid. inſtan- 
ced in the plague at Rome in 
the year 5 188. in chat 
at Marſeilles, ibid. and in 
that at Meſſina in the year 
1720, 189. nature and ſource 


of the contagion, 189, 190. 


its ſubtile and laſting effects 


inſtanced in perfumes, ibid. 


are retained longeſt in ſub- 
ſtances of the animal kind, 


ibid. how far octaſioned or 


ſpread by the air, in northern 
| climates, ibid. 193. inſtanced 
in ſeveral caſes, ibid. ſpreads 
maſt in a warm air, 191. in- 
ſtanced in the laſt plague in 
| London, ibid. ſpreads ſome- 
times very irregularly, and 
why, 192. is never bred by 


the air of our climate, 193. 


is a real poiſon,. exceedingly 
. contagious. ſpread to a cer- 
tain degree by the air, but 


_ _ _cireulated much more by 


commerce, 195. how far re- 
. ſembled by the ſweating fick- 
| ty 193+ See Sudor Angeli: 


eee how beſt prevented __ 


being brought i into this land, 
196, 202. See Ruatantine 


and Lazaretiag: and how beſt 
iadered from ſpreading, 202, 


217. what kinds of goods 
moſt apt to retain infection, 
and how beſt dealt with, 198. 
by which it may 
be nnown whether infected 


buried deep under 


infection, bi. 


nnn the. 
. noxious. fumes, ibid. clothes 
of all forts, where there is 
room for ſuſpicion, ſhould be 
gr ound, | 
or ſunk in the ſea, rather 
than burnt, and Why, 197: 


208, the reaſon of this ge” 
caution inſtanced, ibid. when 


right to ſink both ſhip; and 


Larger FO K+) trade ſhould not 


be opened again too ſoon with 
à place that has been intect- 
ed. bid. the infection may 
ſtop in the winter, and break 


but again the next ſpring, #6. 


inſtanced in the great plague 


at Genoa, ibid, and in the laſt 


plague at London, ihid. an 
_ old act of parliament con- 


c cerning the. plague, injudi- 


_cious and eruel, 164, 202, 
165, 167. for what reaſons, 
203, 204» 205+ the method 
practiſed in France likewiſe 
wrong, and wherein, 164 a2 
detter method propoſed, 2056. 
and enforced by the example 
of the city of Ferrara, 206. 
by that of Rome, ibid. by that 
of Marſeilles, 207. by that 
of Hanover, 167, 168, 169. 
by that of Foole in Dorſet- 
ſhire, When the plague was 
laſt brought into England, 


207%. by trials in France, as. 


and by what the Hottentots 
did to get rid of the fmall- 

pox, 232, 233. conſiderations 
relative to the houſes of per- 
ſons infected with the plague, 
208, 209. cleanlineſs aud air 
- highly eſſential to prevent the 
inſtanced in 


the fatal jail-diſtemper at Ox- 
ford in 1577, ibid. excellent | 
practice ot the Arabians in 


wWaſbing änd fuming their 
houſes, 211, 212. what fumes | 
mot Dee ibid. che great 

| benefits 


benefits of cleanlineſs. a 
- ably inſtanced in the Perſians, 
bid. how individuals may 

beſt guard againſt contagion, 


2213. acid fruits recommend - 


ed by the Arabian phyſicians, 
28 4 preſervative, ibid. wine - 


vinegar medicated with aro- 


. matic drugs, ibid. iſſues, ſmo- 
king of tobaceos 100. but lea- 
ving the place infected is the 
ſureſt means, 213, 214. di- 
rections to thoſe who! attend 
1 in the plague, ibid. to 
inder the diſtemper's ſpread- 


ing from town to town, ibid. 


and for burying the bodies of 
ſuch as die of it, ibid. a kind 


of plague among animals, is 


5 confined to a particular ſpe-, 


cies of them, 198. initanced 


in the late diſeaſe of the black. 
cattle, #bid; 


tive to all creatures whatever, 
ibid. 


Nur (che cure of the) ms. 


in ſome meaſure, be directed 


my what is proper in the ſmall- 


pox, 218. to the puſtules of 
which the tumour in the 
«plague bears à great analogy, 
ihid. ſeat and -appearance of 


thoſe tumours, which are a 


favourable ſign, ibid. carbun- 


cles, with a black ſpot in the 


middle of them, are the be- 
ginning of a gangrene, ibid. 

and a ſign of ſpeedy death, 
ib. the plague, like the ſtpall⸗ 
por, has critical diſcharges 
in thoſe who recover, 218. a 


mortification in the viſcera is 


generally the cauſe of death 
in this diſtemper, as well as in 


the ſmall-pox, ibid., neither 
can be cured by antidates 
and ſpecific medicines, - ibid. 


profuie ſweats may be of 


0 N 194. how belt | 


but the true 
plague among men is deſtruc- 


Jaundice, 2. that of 


D * xX 


treated in order to a cure, | 
{1 2066 Lins 
Planets have their poculing::i in- 
fluences on ee docs, ; 
*HITF> 4 1or6c4 ti 
Plants: (noxious) * alas ef. 
fects in <iGerent es, 
„„ 
Plumbers, why burt by: the melt- 
ing of lead, 84. 
3 definition of the word, 
II. its manner of acting on 
the human body, ibid. 13, et 
eg. gd. tome, and particular 
ly what poiſons, very power- 
ful when immediately mixed. 
with the blood, will not ope- 
rate at all in the ſtomach, 
161. poiſons and venomous 


to mankind, 12. experiments 
tried with the poiſon of the 
viper, 23, 25. is moſt danger - 
ous when received by a bite 
or wound, 26. will not ope- 
rate at all in the ſtomach, 
161. Why it produces che 
the rat - 
tle · nake is quicker and more 
deadly than any other that we 
know of, 30. that of the ſpi- 
der renders blind if it falls in- 
to the eye, 45. the ppiſon of 
the ſcolopendra, or centipes, 
whence emitted, and its ef- 


fects, ibid. of the ſcorpion, ih. 


is certain death in Africa, 46. 
is nearly the ſame in its effects 
and cure with that of che ta- 
rantula in Apulia, 5 1. of the 
tarantula, its furpriſing effects 
and cure, 48, 51. of — bite 
of a mad dog, 56. its effects 
appear in very different man- 


ners in different fubjects, 57. 


may lurk a long While in the 
body, and be working there, 
i: as particularly in venereul ca- 
jr” before its laſt effect ap- 
pears, 62, 63. which is ac- 

„„ 12 counted 


. creatures, how far beneficial! - - 


E1 


counted for in the caſe of the 
bite of a mad dog; by its 
working in the manner of a 
ferment, 62. will not operate 
at all in the ſtomach, 217. 
received by a bite or wound, 


- how beſt treated in order to 


= (vegetable), why leſs : 


a cure, 25, 29, 30, 31, 47. 


Poiſon (mineral) is more violent 


and deadly than any vegeta- 
ble, and why, 72, 87. 


deadly than mineral, 87. 


— moſt remarkably ſubtile, 


1 
by which Socrates was 
; put to death, of what kind, 


probably, 85. 


=—, why attended with dif- 


T4 


ferent ſymptoms from a ve- 
getable and a mineral venom, 
87. ſaid to be ſo prepared by 


ſiome people, as to kill at any 


intended diſtance of time, #5. 
- when taken internally, how 
beſt treated in order to a cure, 


88. may be taken into the Nur. antiſyſur, the name given. 
in the Pharmacopœia Londi- . 
nenſis to the remedy ſueceſs- 
fully preſcribed by the author 
of this work, to perſons bit 


by a mad dog, 66. See ; 


body by the breath, 99. Lu- 
can's deſcription of the dif- 
ferent effects of the poiſon of 
the ſeveral venomous creatures 
in Libya, not fabulous, 18. 
Police, not good i in London and 
Weſtminſter in regard to the 
removal of filth from the 
ſtreets, and of vagrants and 
beggars, 209. both which 
ſhould be more attended to, 
in order to guard againſt pe- 
ſtilential infections, #bid. 


| Polypur, formed by thick blood 


in the ventricles or auricles of 


the heart, obſtriits the mo- 


tion of this muſcle, 378. how 
beſt remedied, 39. 
Poole, (the magiſtrates of), wiſe- 


WL and by what means, ſup- 


eſſed the plague there upon 


its firſt entrance into that 


"IP dif on that 3 15 
ibid. by what means the pe- 
ſtilence was Nane ae | 


216, 217. 


Fh. aſb, nen 


of cobalt, makes bene arſe- 
nie} U 


Propueſtic{theartoffin diſeaſes, « 


Whereon firſt founded, 3 


_ Hippocrates firſt excelled 8. 
it, ibid. the prognoſties draun 
arance of the 


from the appe 
puſtules in the ſmall- pox are 


| — and why, falla- ; 


cious, 2 ä 
Phil, a Ne of Aſriea, uſed | 
to cure the bite of a ſerpent 


by ſacking the wound, 29. 
Ptiſi, or pulmonary conſump- 


tion, how beſt treated in its 


ſeveral ſtages, 358, 361. 
Pulſe is not to be over-much 
depended on in the ſmall- pox, 


and why, 241. indicates all 
changes in the OY of the - 


heart, 426. 


Dampier*s Powaer. 
Purges, gentle, firſt exmelentrs 
by the author of this work to 


de of ſervice in the decline 


of the ſmali - pox, 224. from 
- whence the hint was taken, 
ibid. are not only ſafe, but 
proper, and particularly what 
| kinds of them, in the ſmall- 

pox, eſpecially after bleeding, 


any time before the eruption 
of the puſtules, 242. are al- 
ways proper, and why, in - 

very fort of that diſeaſe, on 
the ninth or tenth day from 
the eruption of the puſtules, 
246. unleſs the body happens 

then to be too looſe, in __ - 


— 


1 * oK XK 


eaſe Si may be poſtponed 
for a few oo ibid. muſt be 
_ oftener repeated in the artifi- 

- eial ſmall - pox than in the na- 
"4 tural. diſeaſe, 259. moderate 
1 2 are always attended 
advantages, and parti - 

eu y what, 355. ſtrong 
purges neceſſary in apoplettic | 
 . caſes, 362. what purges moſt 
proper for mad people, 371. 


and in raren Caſes, 388, a 


389. 
Pa, — the dual pon, are 
not always ſure indications, 
235. four kinds of them de- 
ſeribed, 236. when, and un- 
der what appearances, the 
dn of approaching death, 
237. endanger inflammations 
and gangrenes, when thrown 
out on the internal organs of 
uo body, 239, 240. are pro- 


1 + Blip the principal cauſe. of © 


fudden death when they burſt 
on one or other of the nobler 
e 241, 242. their erup- 
car ſnould neither be check- 
goa nor too haſtily-promoted, 
243. medicines experienced 
to be uſeful in this reſpect, 
ibid. the more they tend to 
eee the greater are 
the hopes 
for which reaſon, all means 
is ſhould be employed to throw 
the morbific humour on the 


ned ibid. their fuppuration 


upon the eyes is frequently the 
...cauſe of white ſpecks: in that 
part, 40. 

— of the meaſles e 
with thei time of nien, 


Nn 
in dhe petechial fever, 
* livid or black, are ſo 
many little gangrenes, and 
conſequently n. a= ar 
Fg! dS kit Wb Se 
— in | fevers ac 


of recovery, 244. 


with an lee 83 | 
run into gangrenes, 352. how 
| beſt treated in order 9 a cure, | 
ibid. 353. 
Paal how belt treated i in all 
diſeaſes, whether acute or 
chronical, M 
Putreſattion particularly of — 5 b 
mal bodies, together with 
ſome indiſpoſition of the air, 
is one of the great cauſes of 
the plague in very hot coun- 
tries, 181, 183. and of very 
fatal diſtempers in theſe north- 
ern elimates, though they do 
not ariſe to the malignity of 
the true plague, 183, 357. 
P 00 es a good phyſician, as 
as a great philoſopher 
and been, 1 70 
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performed only on board 
the ao is not ſufficient: to 


d againſt the infection of 
5 — pla ue, and why, 196, 
201, rules neceſſary to be ob- 


ſerved in the performing k 
_ quarantine, ibid. if there 1 | 
been no ſickneſs in the ſhip, 


4 


the men need not perform 


quarantine, but may be waſh- 
ed and aired in the lazaretto 
for a week, 197. but their 
clothes, if chere be the leaſt 
room for ſuſpicion, ſnould be 
funk in the ſea, or burned, 


has been any contagious di- 


ſtemper in the ſhip, the ſound 


men ſhould be waſhed. and 
ſhaved, have freſh clothes, 
and ſtay in the lazaretto thir - 
ty or forty days, 196, che 
ſtrict obſervance of quarantine 
ſhould be enforced by the 
ſevereſt penalties, 201. and 
ſhould be more particularly 
* when the W is 
in 


and why, 196, 198. if there | ; 


** K 8 


in 3 kingdom, than 
when it is more remote, 216. 


. in the barometer, > 


how affected by the air ſo as 
to riſe or fall, 126, 128. when, 
And in what quantities, pro- 


per to be given in the iliac 


paſſion, 381, its manner of 
operating in the human r. 
75, 76. See Mercury. 
uin, three dangerous forts 
of, £45. the watery quinſy, a 
gangrene of the tonſils, and a 
ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
have not been explained with 


_ ſufficient accuracy by medical 


writers, 374. their appearan- 
ces, enn and n 375» 


ere $0". 
R. 


ABBIT diſſeRed J after * 2 
of the ſmall- pox, 330. his 


ing killed by a tarantula, 5 3. 


Kais, how formed, 128. 
Raleights. cordial may ſome- 


times, and when, be of ſer- 
vice in the ſmall-· pox, e 
Rattle ſnalr. See Snale. 
Regimen moſt proper to be ob- 

ſerved in life, 435, 439. 
Regulut of arſenic, What, and 
De made, s ii! ” 

5 Reiſte (Dr. John James) . 
bue read in an old Arabic ma- 
nuſeript of the public library 
at Leyden, that the ſmall-pox 
and meaſles made their firſt 
appearance in Arabla in the 
year of Chriſt 57a, which 
was that of the birth of Mo- 
_  hammed, 230. 

ee (che uſe of) ae, 
and in what manner 3 
ed, toz, 103, 129, 76. 


what means impeded, — 


how affected by the fume or 


vapour of the Grotta de Ca- 
ni, 103. is a means of catch- 
ing a contagious diſeaſe, 106, 


* 


„ 
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mined gravity; 129, fliotys | 


communicates to the blood 


ſome parts from the air, 18 5. 


cannot be performed long in 
the ſame quantity of air, ibid. 
inſtanced i in Dr. Halley's di- 
\ ving-engines ibid. how affect- 
ed by the noxious nen of 
the ſea - air, 351. 8 
Rhazes, che [greateſt pliyſtcian 

of the age he lived in, 227. 
ſome account of the verſiens 

of his treatiſe of the ſmall-. 
pox and meaſles, ibid. of the 
manner in which the author 
acquired his Arabic copy of 
that work, 1b. and by whom 
he got it tranſlated, 16. 228. 
- Rhazes, who lived about the 
year of Chriſt goo, the firſt 
writer extant that takes notice 


Continent, under which name 


is works were publiſhed, ib a 


- treaſure of phyſie, ibid. ſeerns 
to have taken his knowledge 
of the ſmall-pox from Aaron, 


aà native of Alexandria, Who 


lived about the year 62 2, 1b. 
even before whom the ſmall- 


_ - -Pox'and meaſles had appear- 


ed in Arabia, vis. in the year 
of Chriſt, 572. which was 
that of the doeh of Moham- 
med, ibid. his directions for 
treating the ſmall · pox and 
meaſles, in their ſeveral ſta- 
ges, 266, 295. See _—_—_ 
pox and Meaſles. | 
Rhubarb feſt found * the au- 
thor of this work to promote 
the efficacy of the eruvian 
bark, particularly in inter- 
mitting fevers, 355. how 
moſt properly | adminiſtered 
With dt, ibid. is ſometimes, 
and when, very proper in the 
bloady- flux, wirh a ſmall pro- 
| pete — TOs 381. = 
- Rpt "517: Walls 


\ 


55 i of Jann ts ee 
MAL" AMMONIA c, an 
excellent antidote againſt the 

effects of ſome, arid what 
kinds of 

Se is moſt- ſafely raiſed 

by internal medicines, 78. 
_ reaſons why, «bid. 79. is ſome- 
times beneficial in the gutta 

_ ſerena, 408. when, and how, 
moſt proper in the venereal 


_ difeaſe, 433. when continued 


- £00 long, is apt to leave be- 
hind it a hectic ran, ibid. 
3 (hectic). 


3 not promiſe much 
towards curing a venomous 
bite, 31. Mr. es's the 
beſt for curing ſea · proviſions, 
And why, 333. nature and ef - 
ficacy of Glauber's ſalt, 251, 
424. is what conſtitutes the 


poiſon in arſenic, 82. and 
in mercury ſublimate, 76. 


though in itſelf innocent and 

harmleſs, 74. See —— 

and Mercury — 

| 1 See Dog | 
Saul, (King), che W of as 

telated inScripture, 456. was 

a true madneſs. of the melan- 


Cholic or atrabilious kind, 5b. 


and therefore relieved by Du 
wichs playing. on the harp, 106. 
dcdhe author's reaſons for not 
chinking it an NT 
judgment of God, 457. 
Sciatica, cauſes of, and fects, 
415. how beſt treated, ibid. 


Scolendre or centipes, its wea- 


pons of miſchief, 45. N 

1 — * bite, 14. r 
Scorpion, not always erh Ve- 
nomous, 45. and why, 46. its 
2 is ejected through its 
ng, ibid. experiments tried 
with it, 46. ſtings itſelf to 
death, when ſo ſurrounded 
with fire as not to be able to 


bets 8 3 L 
* =” 1 La $45 * 5 5 4 J 


. N en 0 


poiſons, 9 2, 


— ASE VE Wy 


_ eſcape; ibid. lives chiefly up 
on locuſts, 47: its » Sing de. 
ſeribed 46. 
Scurvy is very various and dif- 
ferent i in its appearance, 329. 
420. its chief ſymptoms and 
. cauſes in a land: ſcurvy, Bid. 
109. is moſt frequent in 
1 northern climates, and Why, 
ibid. et 420. how fpoken of 
by Hippocrates and Pliny, 
3255 330, 420. Writers have 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
between the land- ſcurvy and 
the ſea · ſcur vy, 331, 336. 
ſymptoms, progreſs, and ex- 
treme malignity of the ſea- 
ſeurvy, inſtanced particularly 
in Lord Anſon's voyage, 331. 
dad food, but much more bad 
air, the principal cauſes of 
_ this violent diſtemper, 331, 
421. remarkable inſtance, 
403. manner in which the 
ſea · air acts ſo as to occaſion 
the ſcurvy, 332. beſt method 
A at treating, or ratherof guard- 
ing againſt this yank 422. 
oObſervations made upon the _ 
blood of ſcorbutic patients, 
and upon the diſſecion of 
dead bodies, in the ſeveral 
ſtages of this diſeaſe, 332 
421, 422. its virulence ſuch 
48 4 open the ſcars of old 
wounds, and diſſalue the cal - 
A of fractured bones, 330, 
332, 421. Which laſt are 
formed again upon the reco- 
very of the patient, 333. in- 
- Ranced in a — Po caſe, 
Aid. ſcorbutic ſymptoms, de⸗ 
ſides other miſchiefs, have 
_ ſometimes been brought on 
by the (of late) too much pre- 
| feribed drinking of ſea-wa» | 
ter, 334. hints for. meliora- 
ting the proviſions of our 
ſhips, ſo as to render our ſai- 
lors leſs liable to the mo | 
Wn 1998: 


? 


1 * DE K 


| 34. confirmed by the prac. 
tice of the Dutch, and the 
obſervation of 8 Charles 


7 Wager, id. which laſt tried 


with ſucceſs, the good effects 
of oranges and lemons in this 
Adiſſeaſe, 501d. and by what ge- 
nerally happens to the crews 
ol our Eaſt - India ſhips, when 
they touch at St. Helena, 
+ #big. all acids are of uſe in 
this diſtemper, ibid. et 422. 
but beer- vin 


#4 40 


mw the leaſt ſo 
of any, ibid. the excellency of 


etable diet in this diſeaſe 
_ inſtanced in a remarkable 
1 Foro ibid. with ſome direc- 
tions for the choice of - 
moſt proper ve etables, 3 
the benefit of air in 
diſtemper inſtanced, in — 
of Mr. Sutton's invention, 
4 - 33G 422. and of the yapour 
. from cold earth, #b:d. 
a plaln proof that this diſ- 
1 ele affects the animal ſpirits 
as well as the blood, hid. 


et 337+ the land- ſeurvy and 


the ſea-fcurvy are the ſame 


Adiſtemper, differing only in 


he degree of malignity, 330. 
how ene, Ts: N 


Sea, {the flux and ref of che), | 


' accounted for by the united 
or divided forces of the fun 
and moon, 122. how acted 
upon by the attraction of the 
fun and moon, 123. and in 
what proportion to the force 
of thoſe planets upon the air, 
124, 125. its flux and reflux 
ordained for infinitely wiſe 

ends, 1298. 


| Sea (bathing in the) was not. 


ordered early enough by the 


- ancients to perſons bit by a 


mad dog og. o nor Sons | 


long enough, or repeated ſuf- 
f iciently 5 according to 


| the preſent practice, ibid. not 


better than, if ſd FOOC 225 0 
fi cold bath, co prevent the 
© dreadful —_ of the 
bite of a mad d . . 
Seq-voyager, ef) rally if 4 N 
are ſometimes of ſervice" in 
"decays, 361. 

Sea 'water,” (the drinking of), 
has been too much preſcribed 
of late,\particularly in fero- 
phulous diſorders, 334- has 
. ſometimes” brought on ſcor- N 
butic ſymptoms, beſides aner 
miſchiefs, ib. WD 

Senſe and Motion'in the — 
body, how affected by meaus 

of the animal ſpirits, $42, 
which are primarily actuated 


by the mind, bid. even in 


. thoſe motions which are cal - 
led ame 37. _ | 
Mind, Motions 
Sup See — nen, * 
wr affords the greateſt relief 
in an obſtinatedciatica, 415. 
where belt paſſed, to 1 
that intention, fre 15 | 
Ships,” {method for 
the foul air out of) _ 
Sutton, Scurvy 22 5 
Silk retains inte ien, _ pare 
ticularly that of any peſtilen- 
tial diſtemper; 8 long on; 
Ag, eee 
Shin has a nee — 
ppondence —_— the kidneys, 
240, admits through 
its gans cha infection of con- 
3 diſtempers, 185 186. . 
Fever, Iteb. Leprofhs — 
Shep, and the coniequent repoſe 
EINE body; eines, $9 91. 
is a reſtorer of 437. 
ſhould not be Dun to exceſs, 
d. night the proper time 
for it, and particularly for 
ſtudious people, thid. fleepi- 


neſs after a plentiful meal, 


ne ſubject of, 224, 228. 
the origin of this diſtemper 
traced, 173, 217, 229. was 
5h tothe ancient Greek 
and Roman phyſicians, ibid. 
from whoſe anthrax, epi- 


«3 nyctis, and ſuch like erup- 
by — 05 the ſkin, it moſt 
differs widely, 230. 


the alf 


notices of it are 


9 —— in the writings of the 


Arabian phyſicians, and par- 
ticularly in thoſe of Rhazes, 
ibid. an old Arabian manu- 
_ fcript, quoted by Dr. Reiſke, 
concerning the. firſt appear- 


1 ance of the ſmall- pox and 


meaſles | in Arabia, ibid. is 2 
5 of its own kind, ori · 
Sinally bred in Ethiopia, 
217 117, 231, 233 · ſimili · 
; .-tude between it and the 
plague, ibid. 218. was ye. 

_ confined to its native ſoi 
231. how firſt brought into, 
and continued in Europe, 
| 339. 193, 232. inſtanced in 
the manner 
municated to the Hottentots, 
232, 233. 
2 (nature and ſorts of), 
233, 238. is certainly a diſ- 
ceaſe of the peſtilential tribe, 


3 fy 3 


233. that is, an envenomed 


fever, 173, 217, 218, 235. 
is ſpread by an undue heat 
and moiſture of the air, 183. 
though it ſometimes rages 
violently during dry and 
froſty weather, 184. but 
bee is never produced 
the air of our climate, 
199-6 mY ht by a near ap- 
ſick, 184. has 

— contracted through de- 
of ſpirits and 1mmo- 
erate 8 213. may be 

ä in goods, and by 


of its being com- 


— means be carried to 2 


diſtance, 189. inftan- 
Ws in à remarkable caſe, 
- ibid, communicated by the 
ſmoke from burning 


the clothes of a perſon in- 


fected, 208. is very liable to 
be ſpread by heat, ibid. diſ- 


charges itſelf by puſtules rai- 


in the ſkin, 173. is gene- 


-rally mildeſr and leaſt dan- 


2 „5 259. 


bo 


gerous, when given by 1n0- 
See it; nocula. — 

Lion. Its whole courſe was 
irſt divided into certain ſta- 
ges by Dr. Sydenham, 235. 


bl is generally divided into the 
diſtinct and confluent ſorts, 


b 


217, 235. but the prognoſtics 
dran therefrom: are ſome- 


times fallacious, and Why, 


ibid. a juſter diſtinction would 


bes to divide it into ſimple 


2 


and malignant, 236. what is 
meant here by the ſimple 


_., ſort, abid. 238. and what by 
the malignan 
rious kinds enumerated and 


deſeribed, ibid. 237. the cauſe 
of their difference accounted 
for, 238. when, and under 


what appearance, the omen 


of ſpeedy death, 237. the 
differences in chis diſeaſe, 
how beſt accounted for, ibid. 


4A2 


the ſmall-pox does not break 
out before the eighth or niath 
day from receivin 
fection, ibid. the owledge 
of the nature of the infecting 
particles is not attainable by 


us, ibid. nor does it ſeem to 


have much influence on the | 
"Ronen M9 any. icu· 
lar ſort of iſtemper, | 
1 

Small. pox, N cure of); how 
beſt effected, 218, 239, 249. 
how beſt treated in the be- 
ginning of the diſtemper, 
| "08 : 


the in- 


243. 
bodies, ibid. the burſting of 


the 
of the nobler parts is, in all 


TN D E X. 


225. their error inſtanced, 
did. directions relative to the | 
temperature of air, and the 
diet, 239, 240. the ſeaſon of 
the year, and the ſtrength 
tze patient, ſhould be care - 
fully attended to, 239. pure 
and cool air abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and why, 240. the 
patient ſhould be kept 
during the firſt days of the 
diſtemper, ibid. urine ſhould 
de promoted plentifully, bd. 
- bleeding, when, how, and 
in what proportion moſt pro- 
per, ibid. 242, 501. beſt de- 
termined by the vehemence 
of the diſeaſe, 241. phyſicians 
apt to be too cautious in this 
reſpect, ibid. the pulſe is not 
to be over - much depended 
on, ibid. the confluent ſmall- 
WE 
| : the Viidinet ſort, 242. 
the infection in this diſeaſe is 
Not confined to the external 
parts of the body, but ſeizes 


of 


why more dangerous 


on the internal parts alſo, 
inſtaneed in diſſected 


ſtules on one or other 


probability, a Principal cauſe 


of ſudden death, 242. 


a 
phrenzy, coming on the 


| fourth day of the eruption, 
is a very bad omen, ibid. 


how treated ſucceſsfully by 


| the author, ibid. the erup- 
tion of the puſtules. muſt not 


be checked, nor ſhould it be 
too haſtily promoted, 243- 


medicines experienced to an- 
Fer the deſired end on this 


; occaſion, ib. anodynes ſhould 


. 
2 


in bed 


239, 240. . how in its. 

decline, according to a new 
method practiſed ſucceſsfully . 
dy the author, 224, $01— 
Fog. by whom oppoſed, 224, 


— be eee ſafely, 


and when to be entirely pro- 


ws  hibited, ibid. elyſters, when 


2 


3 te 


Proper, ibid. wine may ſome- 
times be properly allowed 
in this diſtemper, 244. bli- 
ee are alſo proper ſome- 


: | times, where applied, and 


but they 
— and for what 


reaſon, uſed too ſoon; ibid. 


the malignant ſmall-pox di- 
vided into three ſorts, the 
watery, the cryſtalline, and 
the bloody, ibid. how each 
aof theſe ſhould be treated, 


244, 247, 248. the watery 
more 


than the 
cryſtalline, and why, 245. 


in the bloody, ſtypties may 


be of ſervice, ihid. what kinds 


of theſe are moſi 

ibid. cannot be perfectly cured 
_ without a due ſuppuration, 
246. opening the body is al- 
ways proper, and why, in 


every ſort of this diſeaſe, ill. 
unleſs the body happens then 
to be too looſe, in which 


caſe the uſe of laxatives may 


be poſtponed, ibid. or if the 


purulent matter under the 


withered: — puſtules 
be not thoroughly dry, 247. 


remarkable cure performed, 


and how, by the author, in 


. very dan 


gerous caſe of the 


_ confluent ſmall-pox, ibid. ex- 


traordinary inſtance of what 


nature will ſometimes do to 


expel the poiſonous matter of 
this diſeaſe, 248, 249. Boer- 


* 


- haave very wrong, and why, 
in thinking that a ſpecific an- 
tidote can ever be found 


| _—_ the contagious: poiſen 
this diſtemper, 247. the 


7 3 letter to Dr. Freind, 


n 6 


. . Zeonnt of 


conta init 


ais manner of treat - 
ing this diſeaſe, 501—504. 
| Small-pox of accidents in them, 
and their cures, 250, 255. 
convulſions, juſt before ithe 
* | eruption, are more terrifying 
chan dangerous, — ＋ 
in children, 250. are ſome- 
times rather à good than a 
dad ſign, ibid. how beſt treat- 
ed, 250. 251. what kind of = 
eruption of the puſtules leaſt 
dangerous, 250. a ſuppreſſion 
of urine, how beſt remedied 
in this diſeaſe, if PIR 
. 5 of diuretics, 251. wo- 
men with child run great ha- 
— if ſeized then with the 
ſmall-pox, ibid. what thoſe 
Aduangere principally are, and 
how beſt guarded againſt, or 
2 remedied, ibid. the farther 
ſhe is then pi in her 


A by gn he ergriſk | 


runs, and w ys, ibid. is 


in lets ds danger if ſhe miſcarry, 
by” ibid. thou 5 the child, in this 
caſe, . commonly comes 
into the world with the di- 
| fiemper on it, but not al- 
ways, ibid. the reaſon of this 
difference, 252. the infant in 
the womb ſometimes catches 


and may even die there of it, 


if the mother has the ſmall- 
pox, and the child be born 


without it, aſter the puſtules 


are come to maturity, that 
child will be free from the 
diſſeaſe during his whole life, 


252, 253. an infant in the 


vomb may go through the 
diſeaſe, and yet the marks be 


quite effaced before the birth, . / 
| cbs but the fame. perſon 


* N DEX 
g. a particular ac · cannot poly have this di- 


- ſtemper twice, ib. the month- 
ly evacuations, coinciding 


with the ſmall-pox; rather 
afford relief, than threaten 


danger, ibid. provided the 
diſcharge be not too _ 
ibid. how beſt, reſtrained, if 
2 violent, ibid. hæmorrha- 
s, which may likewiſe. be 
ſerviceable in the ſmall- pox, 
— moſt properly treated, 
ibid. the variolous fever, how 


beſt treated, if accompanied 


Vith a fin gle or double ter- 
tian intermitting fever, 254. 
the Peruvian bark admini- 


ſtered in this caſe, will rather 
4 help than hinder the matura- 
tion of the puſtules,, and for 
what reaſon, 234. acute diſ- 
b "A when they. come upon. 


the ſmall-pox, how moſt pro- 
perly treated, ibid. reaſon 
why the ſmall-pox is gene- 
rally very mild when con- 
tracted after ſome conſider- 


able evacuation, 2 54. 25 
and ſometimes leaves a bet- 
ter ſtate of health than had 


been enjoyed before, ibid. 


Small-pox, as treated by Rha- 


zes, 266, 295. its cauſes, 


269. and method of eure in 
the diſtemper, without the 
being affected, ibid. 


general, according to him, 


273. why more common to 


children than to grown per- 
253. inſtanced in a caſe of 


the author's knowledge, ibid. 


ſons, 270. and why leaſt in- 


eident to old people, ibid. 
271. what bodies moſt incli- 
ned to this diſeaſe, ibid. and 
what ſeaſons of the year moſt 
particularly, 272. prognoſtics 
of its eruption, 272, 273, 
278. wherein different in the 
ſmall-pox from thoſe which 
precede the meaſles, | 273. 


means of preſervation from, 
and of leflening the diſeaſe, 


5 with various * for 


that 


haſtening the eruption of the 
pPuſtules, when neceflary, 279, 
7 28 10 directions to be 1 


_ gs ir may be 
'2 er from: them, that the 
diſeaſe is mortal, 284. of dry- 
ing the puſtules, 284, 285. 
of taking away the dry ſcabs 
and eſcars, 286. of deſtroy- 


Ing the marks of the ſmall- 


' pox, 286, 288. of the diet 
- of the patients in jo Ho 
por, 288. of mana the 
dif of the all in 
this diſeaſe, 289, 290. figns 
dy which a judgment may 
de formed, whether the ſmall- 
- pox may be curable or N 


292, 293. 
Pet fs how bade ow 2 Es 
Smoke im im ted with the 


"efttivia of a peſtilential di- 
{ ln will communicate 
that diſtemper, 208. inſtan- 


ced in two * cs, | 


" tbid. © 
Seay lis ſhould be puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour, as it 
— rl es a means of bring- 
e plague into this mand, 
wr be 4 


Snake, Which was, 4220 for 


what reaſon, the ſymbol of 
Health among the ancients, 
" ſeems to have been different 
from the viper, 21. can live 
à long time without taking 
any freſh food, 22. the reaſon 
hy, bid. Lucan's deſerip- 
tion of the various kinds of 
them in the deſerts of Li- 
ba, and of the different 
_ cifeets of their ſeveral poi- 


1 D 
6 274, 279. of bende bbb 16. 


why 


- revered by the ancient E- 
2 Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, 19. inſtanced in the 
1 example of St. Paul, when 
the viper leaped upon his 
hand, 20. is ſtill revered by 
the Arabians, 19. forbidden 
to be killed in Calicut, on 
pain of death, 19, 20. 
Snake, (Rattle 75 is a larger 
ſpecies of viper, 21. its poi- 
ſon quicker and more dead- 
Iy than any other that we 
know, 30. its bite cured by 
ſucking the wound, ibid. an 
excellent method, Rill practi- 
ſed by the Indians, 31. and 
not attended with any dan- 
ger to the perſon who ſucks 
">, ibid. the reaſon why, 5. 
burning the part bitten is not 
of any ſervice, 31. rubbing it 
with falt is of very little uſe, 
ibid. and the celebrated Eaſt- 
India ſnake-ſtones are of none 
at all, 31, 32. anatomical 
| deſeription the parts con- 
cerned in its poiſon, 39, 43- 
in what manner it emits poi - 
ſon, 42. and catches its food, 
42, 43. real uſe e rattle | 
at its tail, zbid. * 
Snake-ftones, ſaid to be Aden 
out of che head of the cobra 
di capello, or hooded ſnake, 
have been unjuſtly vaunted as 
a eure for the bite of a Nper, | 
31. See Poiſon. © | 
Socrates, by what kind of * 
ſon probably killed, 85. 
Sail is frequently a cauſe of en- 
demie diſeaſes, 230. 
—_— 2 "vegetable poiſon, 


Sorreh, uſed efficaciouſly, wad” 
how, as a remedy for 2 
| bite of a mad dog, 66. | 

Spider, by what means it Kills 
its prey, 44. | Leeuwenhoek 

n 


| 6 in 1 ac- 


count of the poiſonous parts 
of this inſect, ibid. ĩts venom 
being emitted through its 
. forceps, and not through its 
_ claws, ibid. this opinion con- 


merican ſpider, 45+ its poi- 
ſon renders blind if it falls 
- Into the eye, ibid. enmity of 
1 Apiders to one another, ibid. 
Spirits (the animal) defined, 
15. are almoſt inſtantly af - 
fected by poiſon, 16. — de- 
jection 
body to receive contagion, 
5 213. and gives a great 
wer — the . when it 
received, ibid. are under 
den the inſtantaneous im- 
ſe of the mind, 234, 235- 
affected by the ſea · air in 
— of the lenryys 331, 
332. are the i ent of 
ſenſe and motion, generated 
in the brain, and derived 
particularly from the blood, 
342. how fur concerned in 
n the immediate inſtru- 
ment of madneſs, 367. their 


eſfect upon che heart, 426. 


See Nervous fluid. 
Spirit, Mindereri, = Min- 
dererus g Hpirit. 6 
Spittle of man is dreaded. br 
ſnakes, 30. nature of that of 
a mad dog, and its manner 
of acting upon the _ 
bitten, 59. thoſe who attend 
people in contagious or peſ- 
tilential diſtempers, ſhould de 
as careful as poſſible not to 
ſwallow their own 
| ene they are, _ the eee | 


214. 
Spleen, bor affected by the by 


2 diſeaſe, 42 * 


its function, „ nn 
pungi. n iſ 4. 


ſirmed by examining a claw 
of the nhamdu, Or great A- 


gf. them. diſpoſes the 


N | the Sponge of he he 


roſe, is a remedy of the ani- 
mal kind, and a powerful 
© diuretic, 65. See Dog 


Starkey s — pill (md 4:5 - 


dation of) is ſak of 
, wood with juice of 1 
3 See Exhalatiant. 


Stephens, Mrs.), her famous me- 


dicine for diſſolving the ſtone 
in the bladder, both inſuffi- 
cient and ;unſafe, 404. its 


compoſition, 403, 404. lime 
water, and particularly of 
what kind, a. much better re- 


medy, 404. 
Sting 5 a ſcorpion. deſcribed, 
45» 4 


S and 1, 1 ww the 
diſeaſes, of the and their cures, 


379, 384. See Lagſeneſt, the 
Blcody- ys the 7hac 1 i 


and, Worms. Vomits are 


ſometimes neceſſary, to eva- 


cuate the viſcid phle 
loads the ſtomach, 

2 uſe of them may be 
_- hurtful, and how, 379. infu- 
ſions of bitter herbs. may 
help to whet the appetite, 


which 


but too long a uſe. — them 


may over · heat the muſcular 
fibres, ibid. Mynſicht's elixir 


of vitrol anſwers the end 
much better, bid. but none 


of theſe remedies ſhould; be 
ven while the phlegm.in 


dhe ſtomach is tough, ibid. 


ſt they ſhould, increaſe the 
+ Telaxations which is a com- 


ut a too 


8 


mon diſorder of the 1 . 


and requires the bracin - 
its fibres, 380. is heale by 
Locatelli s balſam, when its 


membranes have been torn 


and ulcerated by Aa vomica, 
or internal ſuppuration, the 
ſymptoms of which are more 
terrifying than dangerous, 
. 13g. wich the teln 


. 


* 3 ſg * a 


che p dent edel acc d and 


I. 


* ti in the hypochondriacal 

* diſeaſe, 423. 8 . 

Stone i in the an See Gat: 
puns: | 

* orax, chough recommended 
by ſome moderns, is of no 
ſervice to guard againſt peſ- 
tilential infections, 212. 5 

Storms and Hurricanes, the na- 
tural cauſes of, 122, 128. 

their effects on the human 
body, 152, 156. inſtaneed in 
ſeveral caſes, 152, 154. par- 
ticularly in the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, x55. have 

ſometimes occaſioned bins 


| Fete, 5 3. 3 
Subli mate.” See Mereary Kun. 
A e 


| Submerfon, even to a 3 of 


drowning, was practiſed by 
the ancients, and in what 
manner, as a remedy for the 
bite of a mad dog, 68. prac- 
tiſed with ſucceſs, though to 
a moſt violent degree, in a 
_ caſe of the hydrophobia, 68, 
S9. and of a common mania, 
69. when ' moſt proper to be 
"practiſed, if uſed, upon per- 
ſons bit by a mad dog, 70. 
3 Anglitus, or the ſweating 
fickneſs, likewiſe called febris 
hemera Britannica, was 
probably of a foreign origi- 
ginal, though commonly 


"I thought to have taken its 


riſe here, 193. was a real pe- 

ſtilence, and contagious, 

though not the common 

yy Plague, ibid. which it reſem- 
bled, however, in _—_— of 
its ſymptoms, 194. 

- *whenee brought hither, — 

e, ibid. very ſuddeniy fa- 


ral to thoſe who were ſeized 


with it, vue cured kat nt 
ing, ibid. 2 


Saher, as it bund, with an 
"acid ſpirit, which is very pe- 


— and has à great 
power to repreſs fermenta- 
tion, may, perhaps. be of ſer- 
vide as à fume to a 
Sainſt e. e ee infections 
+I 3; LN NY 
Sun and Abo the {rifluenogip 
5 che 07 upon human bodies, 
121, 156. in caſes of epide- 
mic fevers, 141; 142. is the 
More of the flux and reflux 
of the ſea. 122. and of all 
the varieties of the tides, 123. 
affects our atmoſphere and 
the air, ibid. when, moſt par- 
ticularly, and in what man- 


2 123, 1256. the foree f 


their influence upon the air, 
— with that which 
thoſe planets have upon the 
- waters of our globe, 124. 
hy, and in what proportion, 
their action ĩs greater upon 
the ar, than upon the water, | 
125 To e 

s Ae de trailys begot 
"by re —.— eee 


444, 4 
Sutton, ( Mo. , an hiſtorical ac- 
count of his method for ex- 
tracting the foul air out of 
— ſhips, &c. 298, 328. from 
whence the hint was taken, 
_ +300," 301. by whom approved 
of, and encouraged, and by 
: whonrand how oppoſed, 302, 
er ſeq. the benefits of this in- 
vention inſtanced, particular- 
* in a voyage to Guinea, 
30, 308. and in other longer 
ger 323, 325. how re- 
vwarded by the Lords of the 
- Admiralty,” 310. Mr: Sut- 
ton's method extracting 
the foul air, and the princi- 
ples on which his pipes act, 
deſeribed, 313, 315. wherein 
ſuperior to Dr. Hales's ven- 


tilators, 311. 312. approved 
of by the Royal Society, * 
their reaſons why, 313, et 


fy. 


_ this invention, 325. the utili- 
ty of which is ſtrongly evin- 


dced in caſes of the ſeurvy to 
_ guard againſt Which it is 
.. Chiefly intended, 336. and 


particularly uſeful, 422, 423. 


| Sweat ts the beſt ſolution of a 


fever, 347. the author's 
thoughts 


bloody ſweat of Chriſt, 481. 


Sweating the moſt effectual cure 
aof the Sudor Anglicus, and 
the beſt remedy againſt the 
common plague, 194, 195. 


. was the cure of the Dunkirk * - 
\ fever, which raged in the 
north of England in the year 


1713, and which, probably, 


had its original from the 
plague, 195. may be of ſer- 


vice, if profuſely uſed, in the „tion of the abdomen, 392. 


beginning of a peſtilential 


diſeaſe, but not afterwards, 
220. ſhould be continued full 


twenty. four hours, according 
to Dr. Sydenham, 22 1. what 
the moſt proper ſudorifics, 
particularly in peſtilential 
diſtempers, ibid. is always the 
moſt deſirable eriſis or ſolu- 
tion of a diſeaſe; 347. 


Th Seveating Jckneſs.” Gee Sudor 


Anglicu . 


Schier. ). his 8 why” 
autumnal quartans hold fix 
3 1 5: wrong in fay- 


gland muſt} ne- 


E be jo with the 


once inthirty or forty 


Fears, 193. his definition of 


a diſeaſe; viz. that it is no- 


thing elſe but an effort of na- 


ture to throw off the morbi- 
fic matter, for the health of the 
patient, 235. firſt divided the 


- whole courſe of the ſmall - por 


into certain ſtages, and gave 
the method of cure in each, 
vi its hiſtory, which is re- 


e the 


3092, 393. inſtane 
of the author's own--expe- 


4B 


: ſeq. abſtract of the 1 ae 


- ferred to, ibid; toiftdken, and. 


wherein, with reſpe& tothe 
- treatment 
260, 262. of which he has 
written the hiſtory, with his 


of the meaſles, 


_ uſual accuracy, 260. was the 
firſt among us who deſeribetl 
"the miliary fever, 351, 


Symptoms which follow upon | 
the bite of a viper, 21. from 


the bite of - à tarantula, 


. = CL. return, ſometimes, 3 


.. periodically, and why, 56. 
from the bite of a mad ws | 
5 . 1 5 


74¹ PING, i 8 


ſometimes preſerves, ſeldom 


kills, and always caſes. the 


pain occaſioned: by the ten- 


when adviſeable, ibid. Why 


oppoſed by moſt phyſicians, 

ibid. method by which the 
danger chiefſy apprehended 
from this operation may, in 


a great meaſure, be removed, 
ed in a cafe 


rience, where the patient 


Was perfectly cured by this 
means, without a relapſe, 
393. if it does not oſten cure, 
it is, at leaſt: frequently a 
means of prolonging life for rt 
- ſeveral years, and ſometimes 
even of rendering it comfort - 
able, 393, 394. remarkably 
inſtanced in the caſe of Lady 
Mary Page, 394. and in that 


of another lady. 39 55a ſtrong 


"7p argument in favour of this 
2 operation, ibid. F remarkable OE 


cdaſe off tapping in an aſcitical 
dropſy, where nature oo 

pleted the cuse, 396. - 

Tarantula, a ſpecies of wider, ; 


48, deferibed; 49. odd and 
ſurprizing ſymptoma * : 


> 
by I 


5 ® * 


PIO its bite, hs 49+: 50. Der ee droply, is 


which is not Venomous, in 
Winter, 49. is c by mu- 
2 only, and how, 50, 56. 


- killed by its bite, 53. 
Teſticler are liable to a droply, 
2386, 387. See Dropſy. 
Tetanus is à violent preterna · 
tural convulſion of the muſ- 


eles of the whole body, and 
therefore is to be treated 


. with the fame medicines. as 
the epilepſy, 365. See Epi- 
lepſy. 


Theriaca recom ET by Ga · 


len as a remedy, or preſerva- 


tive, againſt the plague, 210. 


compared by him to fire, 
miſtaken notion of Hippo- 


crates's having ſtopped a 


gue in Greece by purify. 
| ive Nas air with fire, 210. is 


not always, and for what rea- 
ſon, the propereſt of ſudori- 
fies, eſpecially in peſtilential 
diſtempers, 221. 
Throat, 10 


pox, 282. 
Thruſh ſometimes accom panies 


the miliary 3 350, 351. 


.- the of danger attend- 
ing which! it frequently de- 
notes by its ſymptoms and 
appearances, ibid. how to be 

judged of, ibid. and how 

treuted, ibid. 
5 Thucydides, (a paſſage in), rele. 
tive to the Magie, el. 


175. 
Tides (the varieties of the) are 


- accounted for from the 


influences of the ſun and 
moon, 122, 123. 


Tobacco (the ſmoking of} may 7 


be tried as a preſervative a-. 
1 2 70 11 8 ct 
113 


* &*. 
$9 F 
+. +4. 1X 

= 


to be taken care 
of and treated in the ſmall- 8 ts 
P74 PouRs r 


of more ſorts than one, 385. 
is ehiefly occaſioned by wind, 


__ which bloats up the abdo- 
effect of its poiſon on a rabbit 


men, ibid. and is generally 


na accompanied with ſome wa- 


ter, [exhaled from the vapour 
of a mortified viſcus, ibid. in 
_ which caſe it is always ex- 
tremely fœtid when let out, 
jhid. inſtanced in a remark- 
able cale, where the colon 
Was inflamed and mortified, 
ibid. is ſometimes cauſed by 
an elaſtic air engendered in 
the abdomen, without putre- 
faction, ibid. its effects on 
the inteſtines in this caſe, 34d. 


- how beſt treated when it pro- 
ibid. from whence aroſe the 


ceeds from air engendered 
and pent up in the inteſtines, 
389. is abſolutely incurable, 
when it proceeds from a mor 
tification in any of the 


bowels, ibid. remarkable cure 


of a tympany and an aſeites 
together, chiefly by the _ of 
: e $996, | 


Ws 


(che malignity of ſome) 
badly accounted for by many 
writers, 99. See Exhalations. 
The vapour ariſing. from 
. freſh earth, juſt turned up, 
inſtaneed to be [ſurpriſingly 
.reviving, 336. and that 
which procceds from ſtag - 
nated waters is often a cauſe 
of epidemic diſeaſes, 358. a 

Vegetables (the great uſe of).i in 
the ſcurvy, inſtanced in a 
very remarkable caſe; with 
directions for the choice of 
thoſe which are beſt, 335. a 
vegetable diet may be very 
dangerous to ſome, and par - 


a rene what TIRE: 
. 414. LY HL ts 1 


| 8 55 


Veiur, which moſt proper to be 
opened, and why, in apo- 
pulectie diſorders, 362, 363; 
opening the occipital veins, 
in particular, has been found 
to be attended with eonſider- 


able benefit in ſuch eaſes, 


and for what reaſon, 362. 
Vertigo, may be ranked in the 


clais of epileptic diſorders, 
135, 365. and is frequently 
_ influenced by the moon, 135. 
is often more a diſeaſe of the 


ſtomach than of the head, 
365. how beſt cured, 148 365. 
Vineger, is a good preſervative 


<1 againſt peſtilential infections, $ 


either by mixing it wich wa- 
ter to waſh the houſe with, 


or uſing it with nitre as a 


fume, ibid. medicated with 


aromatic 2 is much re- eye | 
commended by ſome as a tried with and upon its poi- 


preſervative againſt conta- 


Sion, 213. but may, if uſed 
- alone, and taken inwardly: in 
7 00 great quantities, do hurt, 


dy over- heating the blood, 
and how, by thoſe who at- 
tend people fick of contagious 


diſtempers, 214. neceſſary on 


board ſhips, on accòunt of the 
ſcurvy to which ſailors are 
ſubject, 334, 335. but it 


mould be wine vinegar, that 


of beer not having the ſame 
Viper and ſnake were reſpected 
by the ancient Egyptians, 
C Greeks, and Romans, and 
dy the ancient and modern 
Arabians, 19, 20. ſome. ac- 


count of the ſpecies called 


dipſas, or ſitula macaſſarica, 
- which kills with an un- 
quenchable thirſt, 18. of the 
hemorrhous macaſſaricus, the 

poiſon of which is immedi- 


+. 5 uz bo : 1 — — : | 
1 2% r 75 F Io 5 3 g 
e 5 we LY | 
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FE, AY 


the dody, ibid. was looked 


£ 


x 


upon by the ancients as the 


immediate miniſter of the 


gods,” 19. inſtaneed in tbe 
© viper's leaping upon St. 
- Paul's hand, 20. not curioul- 

ly inquired into by the an- 
cients, and why, 21» ſymp- 
- toms which follow upon 


its bite, hid may bite with- 


out emitting its poiſon, 22. 


its poiſonous juice neceſſarx 


to its ſubſiſtence, and 'why, - 
ibid. can live a long time 


without taking any freſh food, 


the circulation of its blood 


bow performed, bid. its poi- 
ſon very kttle in quantiry, 


ts HG: 


23. its | appearance to the 


eye, ibid. various experiments 


| ſong" 23, 23. its! Bite is beſt 


cured by ſucking the wound, 


29, 31. which may be done 
with ſafety, 31. its venom 
- not operating at all in the ; 


ſtomach, 26. burning the part 


is of no fervice, 31. rubbing 


it with falt is of very little 


uſe, bi. and the boaſted 


Eaſt- India ſnake- ſtone of 


none at all, bid. phyſical 
uſes ef the viper, 335 34. 
wherein and why, the fleſn 


of the viper differs from that 
of the common ſnake, 34. its 


ffleſb, ſalts, or wine in which 
it has been infuſed, is an ex- 
cellent reſtorative, and puri- 


fer of the blood, 33, 34. but 
generally adminiſtered too 


cerned in its poiſon, 


ſparingly, 34. anatomical de- 


ſcription. of the parts con- 
35, 38, 


39. in what manner it ſwal- 
lows its prey, 36. its poiſon- 


ing fangs deferibed, id. 
and the And 


. 


or bag. where- 
| un 


1 * 


| 2 4 4 een it contained, 38. 


its poiſon how ejected, ibid. 


the famous remedy made uſe 
32 by viper- catchers, 32. "3 
Fitridl, ſpirit. of, may be added, 


in a proper quantity, to the 


| patient s drink in the ſmall- 
pox, if the efferveſcence of 
the blood run very high, 243. 


mixed with the green oint- 


ment, in the proportion of a 
. ſeventh or eight part of the 
ſpirit, is of ſervice to ſtimu- 


late the kin of a. paralytic ; 


part, 363. 


Pitrial, oil bw 2 alternately 5 
with alum and the bark, may 
be of ſervice,-and how, in the 


| bloody fiall-pox,- 245. how 


_ , moſt conveniently given, ibid. 
trial (Mynſicht's keuirir of! 
taken in ſpring water, an hour 


or two before and after din - 
ner, will mend the appetite 
and digeſtion, 365, 37 97 
Vitus 2 (St) is 
paralytie kind, 148, 364. 


- commonly ſcizes weak habits. 


of body, girls more frequent- 


ly than boys, and ſeldom a- 


dults, 149, is cured by the 


cold bath and chulybeate | 


'- _ © medicines, ibid. 
Ulcers are ſometimes inflaenced _ 
by the increaſe and decreaſe 


of the moon, 138, 150. muſt. 


be kept open during life, if 


formed by opening .a puru- 


lent abſceſs, or empyema, oc - 
caſioned by. either a pleuriſy 


or a peripneumony, 354. 
bow beſt treated in hectic 


- caſes, of which they are fre- 


quently a principal cauſe, 
358, 361. are often occaſion- 
ed by the ſcurvy, 420, & eg. 
| Famica, or internal ſuppuration , 
Which is ſometimes formed in 


the ſtomach, is generally 5 
en terrifying in its WY 


: 
& 


of the 


Ex. 


- toms: than really PITT 
381. is cured by medicines 
which heal the uſcerated 
membranes, eſpecially by 
|  Locatelli's.balfam, 381. how 
- beſt, treated when it ariſes 
from an inflammation i in the 
| jaundice, $990; 77 oe 
Vomits ſhould never be + 
ſtered when there is the leaſt 
inflammation in the ſtomach 


or bowels, for if they are, 


certain death will enſue; 219. 
what vomits moſt proper for 


mad people, 37. are very 


proper in the aſthma, and 


' ſhould be nent] repeat- 
ed, if the _ Ge ſtomach 
de loaded 2 tough 

a phlegm, 377. cautions to be, 
. however, obſerved in admini- 
| tering them, 379. when pro- 

| ape in the e per 1 5 

Urine has been e ge- 
nerally to W off, about 
once a month, the overplus. 
of the increaſe of the animal 
N worry 955 egg 138. 


W. 
22 7 FT R the cebicle of a © 
; nouriſhment, 107. 


8 e e its groſs particles, of 
whatever nature they be, in 
one part or other of the ani- 


mad body, 108. the choice of 
it for drink was greatly. and 


very juſtly, attended to by 
the ancients, ibid. the lighteſt 
the moſt free from hetero- 


geneous bodies, ibid. how of- 
ten, very improperly choſen 
for brewing, and other do- 
meſtic uſes, ..109, affects even 
the temper and 8 of 
. people, according to Hippo- 
crates, 110. is f — ans 7. 2 


| cauſe of che ſcurvy, 109, 


o, 331. au many other 
n e 


%.s 


diſorders, 109, 1 to. particu- 
"dos of thoſe which are wr BE 
le endemic; 230. poiſonous - 


water may do even greater 


* Dt  , 


_ eſpecially if medicated 
- Nitre, 244. and may * to 


promote the flux of the hu- 


mours into the puſtules. ibid. 


miſchief than the poiſon itſelf Weodward (Dr.) very wrongly 


Vith which it is impregnat- 
= me if taken undiluted, and 
how, 108. running water 
may help to preſerve againſt 
peſtilential infections, 212. 
doo great a quantity of water 
is ſometimes, though indeed 
not often, lodged in the peri- 
cCardium, where it impedes 
the motion of the heart, 378, 
389. See Drepy in the breaſt. 


15 Waather is well known to be 


8 influenced by the moon, 122. 
may, When very cold, ſtop 


the progreſs of the plague, 


but does not deſtroy its in- 


fection, 201. is, particularly 
in our climate, and under 


what circumſtances, a great 


cauſe of epidemic diſeaſes, 35 7. 


Ihey, made from milk of all 
kinds, and clarified with an- 
tiſcorbutic herbs, is both 
food and phyſic in the ſcur- 


Vy, 3355 336. 
Willis, (Dr). his remarkable 


cure of a young woman who 


Vas raving mad, 70. 


| Wind | is molt commonly affect- ; 


ed by the changes of the 
moon, 122. generally ſome 
at mid-day and mid-night, 
bid. its origin various and 


uncertain, 123. is only a 


ſtrong motion of the air, in 


ſome determined direction, a 


cauſe of which is pointed 


out, ibid. other cauſes, 128. 


cannot be accounted for up- 
on any one principle, ibid. 


the chief caufes of uncertain 


and irregular winds, ibid. 
© Wines ſmall at firſt, and after- 
wards more generous, may 


77 5 in the ſmall- por, 


* 
＋ 
* 


and illiberall — the 
author's ae method of 
treating the ſmall- pox when 


on the decline, 226. "ome 
account of him, ibid.” 


Wool retains infection, and pare 


- ticularly that of any peſtilen- 


tial diſtemper, a long time, 
198, 230. remarkal le in- 


ſtance of the violent degree 


SA which it retains that in- 


fection, 198. 


Minis ebene ſorts of) 3 * 
uman body, either 


in — belly or limbs, deſcri- 


bed, with directions for get- 


ting rid of them, 382, 384, 


484, 485. the round 
ſmooth ſort, and the afcari- 
des, which are molt apt to 
trouble children, are eaſily 
deſtroyed with quick-filver in 
every form, 383. but the 


flat or jointed worm, which 


adults have ſometimes, is the 


worſt fort of all, ibid. deſcrip- 
tion of this worm, which is 


formed of a chain of ſmaller 


worms called cucurbitinæ, 


link. d together, 2d. its great 


length, and manner of prey- 


ing upon the inteſtines, ibid. 
its head muſt be expelled, 
before the reſt of it can be 
diſcharged, ibid. a medicine 


experienced by the author to 


be peculiarly efficacious to 


that end, ibid. directions for 
extracting the worm called 


diracunculus, an acquatic. in- 
ſect, which inſinuates itſelf in- 
into the limbs of the hu- 


man body, 383, 384. See 


Aſcarides, Cucurbitinæ, Dra- 


* Itob. 
 Wirms 


- 


NA D GERN 


Warns are tha cauſe of the iteh, 


* 16. as is demonſtrated by 
F. Bonomo, FO Fo his de- 


. mined with a microſcope, 

© - $64. remarkable inſtances of 
their eroding the human 8 
dy, fo as to dceaſion 


ceſſive * e 486. have 
IT iſſued with the milk from the 
5 breaſis of a woman in child- 
bed, 485. may be received 
into our bodies even with the 
air we breathe, and be con- 
veyed into the molt. minute 
paſſages, ibid. 
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. - feriptian of this worm exa- + 


4 faftion and death, with ex- 


of Vow Helmont's: mdanum 
oydonyatum, aud of Star- 
key's pacitic pill, 96. my be 
given to — in the ſmall- 


* pox, if there be any keckings | 


or reachings to vomit, 243. 


Wound, occationed” by the bite 


i. ol a viper, mad dog, « or other 
. venomous creature, is notre 
 medied by burning it, 31, 
64. but by ſucking out the 
- poiſon, 30. which uſed for- 
merly to be done with much 
fucceſs, ibid. is ſtill practiſed 
by the Indians, 31. and may 
be performed without danger, 


1 


„ 2086, 31. is the beſt — 2 
 Wformavoed, (ſalt 2 ear | 
of lemons, the foundation 


all 3 bires a Kings, | 
out 5 
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